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THE  TOUCHSTONE. 


A  MAN  there  came,  whence  none  could  tell. 

Bearing  a  touchstone  in  his  hand. 

And  tested  all  things  in  the  land 
By  its  unerring  spell. 

A  thousand  transformations  rose 

From  fair  to  foul,  from  foul  to  fair ; 

The  golden  crown  he  did  not  spare, 
Nor  scorn  the  beggar's  clothes. 

Of  heirloom  jewels  prized  so  much. 
Were  many  changed  to  chips  and  dods ; 
And  even  statues  of  the  gods 

Crumbled  beneath  its  touch. 

Then  angrily  the  people  cried, 

"  The  loss  outweighs  the  profit  far,  — 

Our  goods  suffice  us  as  they  are. 
We  will  not  hare  them  tried." 

But  since  they  could  not  so  avail 
To  check  his  unrelenting  quest, 
They  seized  him,  saying,  "  Let  him  test 

How  real  is  our  jail ! " 

But  though  they  slew  him  with  the  sword. 

And  in  the  fire  the  touchstone  burned, 

Its  doings  could  not  be  o'ertumed, 
Its  undoings  restored. 

And  when  to  stop  all  future  harm, 

They  strewed  its  ashes  to  the  breeze. 

They  little  guessed  each  grain  of  these 
Conveyed  the  perfect  charm. 

William  Alunoham. 


INTRODUCTION- 


IN  that  *•  Hifitory  of  Napoleon  I."  which  he  never  lived 
to  complete,  Lanfrey  says:  "Do  not  misconstrue 
events ;  history  is  not  a  school  of  fatalism,  but  one  long 
plea  for  the  freedom  of  man."  In  this  pleading  chronicle 
there  are  few  chapters  more  pathetic  than  the  career  of 
my  old  friend  John  Brown,  which  I  long  since  undertook 
to  set  forth,  though  strangely  delayed  in  completing  my 
task.  It  was  begun  in  those  dismal  years  when  the 
Southern  oligarchy  and  their  humble  followers  at  the 
North  still  controlled  our  degraded  politics ;  and  it  has 
been  continued  through  all  the  vicissitudes,  the  anxieties, 
and  the  assured  repose  of  subsequent  years.  More  than 
once  in  those  earlier  days  recurred  to  me  that  gloomy 
magniloquence  of  the  Soman  annalist,  where  Tacitus 
complains  that  the  tyranny  of  Domitian  had  suppressed 
the  unheralded  renown  of  Agricola:  "Patient  sufferance 
we  showed,  no  doubt  Our  ancestors  saw  the  extreme 
of  license,  but  we  of  servility  ;  for  our  inquisitors  would 
permit  us  neither  to  hear  nor  to  tell,  —  and  we  might 
have  lost  the  use  of  memory  along  with  free  speech,  if  to 
forget  had  been  no  harder  than  to  forego  praise.  Now  at 
last  the  occasion  has  returned,  and  we  speak  out ;  ...  but 
few  of  us  are  left,  survivors  of  others,  and  even  of  our  old 
selves,  so  many  years  have   passed   over  us   in   silence^ 
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bringing  the  young  to  old  age,  and  the  old  to  the  very 
sunset  of  life."^ 

Since  the  printing  of  these  pages  began,  four  months 
ago,  two  of  those  who  stood  with  us  in  the  contest  against 
slavery  have  died,  —  Dr.  Cabot,  of  Boston,  and  the  famous 
ViCTOB  Hugo  ;  and  every  year  removes  the  actors  and  the 
witnesses  of  memorable  deeds.  I  have  therefore  sought 
to  preserve  the  record  of  one  hero's  life,  in  his  own  words 
(when  I  could),  and  in  the  contemporary  evidence  of  those 
who  saw  and  bore  witness  to  what  he  did,  —  mingling  my- 
self with  the  account  as  little  as  possible,  except  for  attes- 
tation and  comment,  when  doubt  might  else  arisa  The 
plan  was  at  first  to  print  all  the  extant  letters  of  Brown, 
which  I  fancied  would  easily  find  place  in  a  volume  of  four 
hundred  pages ;  but  I  have  in  my  hands  letters  enough  to 
fill  another  book,  and  have  not  been  able  to  use  them. 
Those  selected,  however,  exhibit  his  life  sufficiently ;  it 
was  straightforward  and  all  of  a  piece,  so  that  even  the 
details  which  are  here  given  may  seem  tedious  to  some 
readers.  In  a  second  volume,  should  I  live  to  publish  it, 
on  *'  The  Companions  of  John  Brown,"  I  may  carry  the 
story  further,  and  complete  the  record  of  a  remarkable 
episode  in  American  history.  I  have  aimed  at  accuracy, 
but  of  course  have  not  always  succeeded ;  and  have  neces- 
sarily omitted  much  that  other  writers  will  supply.  My 
intention  has  been  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  evi- 
dence which  either  verifies  itself  or  can  readily  be  verified 

^  Dedimus  profecto  grande  patientue  documentam ;  et  sicut  yetus 
aetas  vidit  qaid  altimum  in  libertate  esset,  ita  nos  quid  in  semtnte,  — * 
adempto  per  inqaisitiones  etiam  loqaendi  audiendique  commercio.  Memo- 
nam  quoqae  ipaam  cum  voce  perdidissemos,  ai  tarn  in  nostra  poteetate 
esset  oblivisci  quam  tacere.  Nunc  demum  redit  animus,  .  .  *.  panci,  nt 
ita  dixerim,  non  modo  aliorum,  sed  etiam  nostri  snpentites  sumos,  ex- 
emptis  e  media  vita  tot  annis,  qnibos  juvenes  ad  senectntem,  senes  prope 
ad  ipsos  statLs  terminoe  per  silenttam  venimos.  —  Tacitus,  Agricoia,  iL 
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f  a  little  research.  Holding  the  key  to  mach  that  has 
retofore  been  obscure  or  ill  related,  I  have  furnished 
Ui«  true  connection  between  events  and  persons  wliere,  in 
Bome  cases,  this  had  escaped  notice.  I  shall  gladly  receive 
any  correction  of  mistakes,  but  shall  not  pay  much  regard 
to  inferential  and  distorted  statements  which  traverse  my 
owu  clear  recollections,  —  supported,  as  these  often  are, 
by  written  evidence  which  I  have  not  here  printed,  but 
hold  in  reserva 

I  could  not  have  completed  this  task  of  nearly  thirty 
years  but  for  the  constant  and  friendly  aid  of  the  family  of 
JoHS  Brown,  who  have  placed  without  reserve  their  papers 
in  my  hands.  I  have  had  also  the  co-operation  of  Colonel 
Iligginson,  Edwin  Morton,  Mrs.  Stearns,  Lewis  Hayden, 
Thomas  Thomas,  and  other  friends  among  the  living;  and 
of  the  late  Dr.  Howe,  Wendell  Phillips,  George  L,  Steams, 
F-  J-  Merriam,  Osbom  Anderson,  and  many  more,  who 
are  now  dead.  To  all  these,  named  and  unnamed,  I  would 
here  return  ray  acknowledgments.  Particularly,  I  must 
thank  those  gentlemen  of  Kansas,  my  college  friend  and 
hrother  journalist  Mr.  D.  W.  Wilder,  and  Mr.  F.  G. 
Adams  of  the  Kansas  Historical  Society,  who  by  their 
accurate  knowledge  of  Kansas  history  and  topography, 
and  the  free  access  they  have  given  me  to  important 
papers,  have  made  it  possible  for  me  to  write  the  chap- 
ters that  concern  their  State.  I  am  also  indebted  to 
Mr.  James  Redpath,  Mr.  Richard  Hinton,  Mr.  Frederick 
Douglass,  Mr.  W.  S  Kennedy,  and  to  many  correspond- 
ents and  admirers  of  .John  Urown  whose  names  are 
mentioned  in  the  pages  that  follow.  I  might  include  in 
this  acknowledgment  a  few  malicious  slanderers  and 
misjudging  censors  of  Brown,  who  by  their  publica- 
tions have  caused  the  whole  truth  to  be  more  carefully 
rchcd  out. 
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I  cannot  hope  that  all  my  readers  will  take  the  same 
view  of  Brown  that  I  do ;  but  I  assure  them,  from  long 
acquaintance  with  his  character,  that  the  more  they  know 
it  the  more  they  will  honor  it  As  for  the  conspiracy  in 
which  he  lost  his  life,  should  any  imagined  regard  for  the 
reputation  of  persons  living  or  dead  tempt  kinsmen  or 
friends  to  disown  the  share  of  any  man  in  this  affair,  let 
them  remember  what  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  says  of  his  father. 
''  All  men  know,"  pleads  the  fair  Stelliana,  **  that  it  was 
no  malitious  intent  or  ambitious  desires  that  brought  Sir 
Everard  Bigby  into  that  conspiracy,  but  his  too  inviolable 
faith  to  his  friend  that  had  trusted  him  with  so  dangerous 
a  secret,  and  his  zeal  to  his  country's  antient  liberties." 


CONOOBD,  June  2, 1885. 


PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Owen  Brown  has  died  in 
California  (1888),  Lewis  Hayden  in  Boston  (1889),  and 
James  Redpath  in  New  York  (1891).  There  is  now  no 
survivor,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  John  Brown's  Company  at 
Harper's  Ferry ;  and  few  of  those  now  living  can  testify 
of  their  own  knowledge  to  the  early-formed  plans  of  Brown 
for  attacking  slavery  by  force.  A  controversial  writer  in 
the  "Audover  Review"  has  lately  questioned  the  exactness 
of  any  statement  on  this  point ;  but  he  has  since  confessed 
himself  satisfied,  by  the  emphatic  testimony  of  John  Brown, 
Jr.  Many  interesting  facts  have  come  to  light  since  1885, 
but  none  requiring  any  material  correction  of  this  book. 

r.  B.  S. 

Concord,  March  2,  1891. 


TO  JOHN  BROWN.* 


Maeblb  nor  bnaa,  nor  gruiite  firom  the  shore 

Which  thy  gnye  bthen  trod  with  Pilgrim  feet. 
Thy  fame  ahall  nerer  need  ;  the  hollow  roer 

Of  Time'f  tut  ooean  will  thy  name  repeat. 
When  we  and  all  oar  works  are  Imried  low 

Under  the  whelming  of  his  reetlese  tide. 
In  generous  hearts  thy  prsiae  shall  eter  i^ow 

With  thein  that  earUer  for  sweet  Freedom  died, 
lieonidaa  claims  kindred  with  thy  line» 

Rome's  firmest-rooted  ooomge  thou  hast  shared ; 
Not  Sempach  saw  a  nobler  deed  than  thine. 

When  Winkelried  his  high  achievement  dared  ! 
Nay,  who  sad  Afric*s  kneeling  race  shall  blame. 

Blending  with  thine  Judea's  holiest  name  ? 

II. 

Yet  must  we  gire  what  thou  so  well  couldst  spare. 

Thine  earnest  features,  carred  in  whitest 'stone,  — 
Best  symbol  of  a  life  as  firm  and  fair,  — 

Shall  grace  this  house,  to  thee  so  friendly  known. 
Here  didst  thou  turn  aside,  a  pilgrim  gray  ; 

Here  didst  thou  lay  that  heavy  burden  down  ; 
Here  slept  in  peace,  and  with  the  breaking  day 

Departed  hence  to  win  thy  noblest  crown. 
Now,  while  the  opening  year  leads  Freedom  in. 

And  war's  wild  eartht^uake  bursts  the  prison  gate^ 
Our  hearts,  atoning  for  a  nation's  sin. 

Give  earnest  of  the  honors  that  await. 
And  thoQ,  blest  Spirit !  from  thy  calm  retrest, 

Give  us  Godspeed,  and  New  Year's  welcome  sweet. 

F.  B.  SAit-BORy. 
CoNCOBD,  Jan.  1,  1863. 

^  These  sonnets  were  read  by  Wendell  Phillips  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Steams,  in  Medford,  when  the  marble  bust  of  Brown  was  unveiled,  Eman* 
dpation  Day,  Jan.  1,  1863. 
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LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  BROWN. 


CHAPTER    I. 
ANCESTRY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

WHEN  a  man  of  mark  is  to  appear  in  the  world  and 
give  a  new  turn  to  the  affairs  of  men,  there  has  always 
been  preparation  made  for  him.  Even  the  weeds  and  ver- 
min of  the  field  have  their  heredity  and  evolution,  —  much 
more  a  predestined  hero  like  John  Brown,  of  Kansas  and 
Virginia.  His  valor,  his  religion,  his  Saxon  sense,  his 
Calvinistic  fanaticism,  his  tender  and  generous  heart  were 
inherited  from  a  long  line  of  English,  Dutch,  and  American 
ancestors,  —  men  and  women  neither  famous  nor  powerful, 
nor  rich,  but  devout,  austere,  and  faithful ;  above  all  free, 
and  resolved  that  others  should  be  free  like  themselves. 

No  genealogist  has  yet  traced  the  English  forefathers 
of  Peter  Brown  the  carpenter,  who  came  over  in  the  "  May- 
flower,*' and  landed  at  Plymouth  with  the  other  Pilgrims 
in  December,  1620 ;  but  his  presence  in  that  famous  band 
is  evidence  enough  of  his  character,  even  if  the  deeds  of 
his  descendants  had  not  borne  witness  to  it.  He  drew  his 
house-lot  on  Leyden  Street  in  the  little  town,  with  Bradford, 
Standish,  and  Winslow,  and  like  them  soon  migrated  to 
Duxbury,  at  the  head  of  Plymouth  Bay,  where  his  family 
dwelt  after  his  early  death,  in  1633,  not  far  from  Stan- 
dish's  abode  at  the  foot  of  "  Captcain's  Hill."  A  brother  of 
Peter,  John  Brown,  a  weaver  (sometimes  confounded  with 
a  more  distinguished  John,  who  became  a  magistrate),  also 

lived   at   Duxburv,  and   took   some   care   of  his   deceased 
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brother's  four  children^  —  two  sons  and  two  daughters, — 
who  survived  him.  Peter  Brown  was  unmarried  when  he 
landed  at  Plymouth,  but  within  the  next  thirteen  years  he 
was  twice  married,  and  died,  —  as  we  learn  from  unques- 
tionable authority,  the  "  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation," 
left  in  manuscript  by  William  Bradford,  who  succeeded 
Carver  in  1621  as  governor  of  the  colony,  and  died  in 
1657.  Writing  about  1650,  Bradford  says :  "  Peter  Brown 
married  twice.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  children,  who 
are  living,  and  both  of  them  married,  and  one  of  them  hath 
two  children;  by  his  second  wife  he  had  two  more.  He 
died  about  sixteen  years  since."  It  is  supposed  that  his 
first  wife  was  named  Martha,  and  that  Mary  and  Priscilla 
Brown  were  her  daughters,  —  the  two  who  are  mentioned 
by  Bradford  as  married  in  1650.  In  1644' they  were  placed 
with  their  uncle  John,  and  in  due  time  received  each  £16^ 
which  their  father  had  left  them  by  will.  The  rest  of 
Peter's  small  estate  went  to  his  second  wife  and  her  two 
sons,  of  whom  the  younger,  born  in  1632,  at  Duxbury,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Kansas  captain.^  He  was  named  Peter 
for  his  father,  removed  from  Duxbury  to  Windsor  in  Con- 
necticut between  1650  and  1658,  and  there  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Gillett,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen 
children.  He  died  at  Windsor,  March  9,  1692,  leaving  to 
his  family  an  estate  of  £409.  One  of  his  children,  John 
Brown,  born  at  Windsor,  Jan.  8,  1668,  married  Elizabeth 
Loom  is  in  1691,  and  had  eleven  children.  Among  these 
was  John  Brown  (bom  in  1700,  died  in  1790),  who  was 
the  father  and  the  survivor  of  the  Revolutionary  Captain 
John  Brown,  of  West  Simsbury.  He  lived  and  died  in 
Windsor,  there  married  Mary  Eggleston,  and  Captain  John 
Brown  just  mentioned,  the  grandfather  of  our  hero,  was  his 

1  It  wonid  be  carious  to  trace  the  English  ancestry  of  Captain  Brown, 
which,  some  snppoee,  goes-  back  to  that  stout-hearted  John  Brown  of 
Henry  VIII. 's  time,  who  was  one  of  the  victims  of  Popish  persecution  in 
the  early  years  of  that  king.  Fox,  in  his  '*  Book  of  Martyrs,"  tells  the 
story  of  his  martyrdom  at  the  stake,  in  the  early  summer  of  1511,  at  Ash* 
ford,  where  he  dwelt ;  and  adds  that  his  son,  Richard  Brown,  was  impris- 
oned for  his  faith  in  the  latter  days  of  Queen  Mary,  and  would  have  been 
burned  but  for  the- proclaiming  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1558. 
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oldest  son,  bom  Nov.  4, 1728.  He  married  Hannah  Owen, 
of  Welsh  descent,  in  1758,  whose  father  was  Elijah  Owen,  of 
Windsor,  and  her  first  anoestor  in  this  country  John-  Owen, 
a  Welshman  who  married  in  Windsor  in  1650,  just  before 
yonng  Peter  Brown  went  thither  from  Duxbury.  A  few 
years  afterward  an  Amsterdam  tailor,  Peter  Miles  or  Mills, 
came  to  Connecticut  from  Holland,  settled  in  Bloomfield 
near  Windsor,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  John  Brown's 
grandmother,  Buth  Mills,  of  West  Simsbury.  Thus  three 
streams  of  nationality — English,  Welsh,  and  Dutch — united 
in  New  England  to  form  the  parentage  of  John  Brown. 
His  forefathers  were  mostly  farmers,  and  among  them  was 
the  proper  New  England  proportion  of  ministers,  deacons, 
squires,  and  captains.  Both  his  grandfathers  were  officers 
in  the  Connecticut  contingent  to  Washington's  army,  and 
one  of  them.  Captain  John  Brown,  died  in  the  service.  It 
is  his  gravestone  which  the  pilgrim  to  his  grandson's  grave, 
in  the  Adirondac  woods,  sees  standing  by  the  great  rock 
that  marks  the  spot ;  and  among  the  other  inscriptions  ^ 
which  there  preserve  the  memory  of  his  slaughtered  de- 
scendants, that  of  the  Kevolutionary  captain  stands  first. 

Owen  Brown,  —  "  Squire  Owen,"  —  son  of  this  captain, 
and  father  of  the  Kansas  captain,  was  named  for  his  mother's 

>  These  remarkable  epitaphs,  sereral  of  which  were  written  by  John 
Brown,  of  Kansas,  are  as  follows  :  — 


lu 

Memory  of 

Caft.  John  Brown, 

who  Died  at 

New  York,  Sept.  y« 

8,  1775,  in  the  48 

year  of  his  age. 


Bom  Dec  31,  1830,  and 

Murdered  at  Osawatomie, 

Kansas,  Aug.  30,  1856, 

For  his  adherence  to 

the  canse  of  freedom. 


John  Brown 

Bom  May  9,  1800 

Was  executed  at  Charlestown 

Va.,  Dec.  2,  1859. 


Watson  Brown 

Bora  Oct  7, 1835,  was  wounded 

at  Harper's  Ferry, 

Oct.  17,  and  Died 

Oct.  19,  1859. 


In  memory  of 

Frsdbbick, 

Son  of  John  and  Dianthe 

Browk, 


Oliver  Brown 

Bom  May  9,  1839,  was 

Killed  at  Harper's  Ferry 

Oct.  17, 1859. 
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family,  and  was  the  earliest  of  these  Browns  who  seems  to 
have  left  any  written  memoirs.  He  migrated  from  Con* 
necticut  to  Ohio^  among  the  first  of  those  who  settled  on 
the  Western  Reserve,  early  in  the  century,  and  when  nearly 
eighty  years  old,  while  living  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  wrote  an 
autobiography  for  his  children's  perusal,  which  gives  some 
characteristic  details  of  the  state  of  society  where  he  lived| 
and  where  his  renowned  son  was  born. 

OWEN  brown's  autobiography. 

**  My  life  has  been  of  little  worth,  mostly  filled  up  with  vault j. 
I  was  born  at  West  Simsbury  (now  Canton),  Connecticut,  Feb.  16, 
1771.  I  have  but  little  recollection  of  what  took  place  until  the  years 
75  and  ^76,  I  remember  the  beginning  <»f  war,  and  some  things  that 
took  place  in  1775 :  but  only  a  little  until  76,  when  my  father  went 
into  the  army.^  He  was  captain  in  the  militia  of  Connecticut,  and 
died  in  New  York,  with  the  dysentery,  a  few  weeks  after  leaving 
home.  My  mother  had  ten  children  at  the  time  of  my  father's  deatby 
and  one  bom  soon  aft<;r,  making  eleven  of  us  all.  The  first  five 
were  daughters,  the  oldest  about  eighteen ;  ^  the  next  three  were 
sons ;  then  two  daughters,  and  the  youngest  a  son.  The  care  and 
support  of  this  family  fell  mostly  on  my  mother.  The  laboring  men 
were  mostly  in  the  army.  She  was  one  of  the  best  of  mothers; 
active  and  sensible.  She  did  all  that  could  be  expected  of  a  mother ; 
yet  for  want  of  help  we  lost  our  crops,  then  our  cattle,  and  so  l)ecame 
poor.  I  very  well  remember  the  dreadful  hard  winter  of  177S^7j^ 
The  snow  began  to  fall  in  November,  when  the  water  was  very  low 
in  the  streams ;  and  while  the  snow  was  very  deep,  one  after  another 
of  our  hogs  and  sheep  would  get  buried  up,  and  we  had  to  dig  them 
out.  WiXid  could  not  be  drawn  with  teams,  and  was  bniught  on 
men's  shoulders,  they  going  on  snow-shoes  until  paths  were  made 
hard  enough  to  draw  wood  on  hand-sleds.  The  snow  was  said  to 
be  five  feet  deep  in  the  woods.  Milling  of  grain  could  not  be  had, 
only  by  going  a  great  distance ;  and  our  family  were  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  pounding  com  for  food-  We  lost  that  winter  almost 
all  (►f  our  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  were  reduced  very  low  by 
the  spring  of  1779. 

*  He  entered  the  army  of  Washington  in  the  summer  of  1776,  nnd  died 
shortly  before  the  hattle  of  liOUg  Island,  in  which  his  rej^imenttook  part 

3  John  Brown  married  Hannah  Owen  in  1758,  and  his  eldest  daoghtar 
was  but  little  more  than  seventeen  at  his  death  in  17/6. 
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"  I  liTed  at  home  in  1782;  this  was  a  ineinorable  year,  as  there  was 
a  great  revival  of  religion  in  the  town  of  Canton.  ^My  mother  and  my 
older  Bistera  and  brother  John  dated  their  hopes  of  salvation  from 
that  sammer's  revival,  nnder  the  ministry  of  the  Bev.  Edward  Bfilla. 
I  eannot  say  as  I  was  a  subject  of  the  work ;  bat  this  I  can  say,  that 
I  then  began  to  hear  preaching.^  I  oau  now  reooUect  most,  if  not 
all,  of  those  I  heard  preach,  and  what  their  texts  were.  The  change 
in  our  &mily  was  great;  famUy  worship,  set  up  by  brother  John, 
was  ever  afterward  continued.  There  was  a  revival  of  singing  in 
Canton,  and  our  family  became  singers.  Conference  meetings  were 
kept  up  constantly,  and  singing  meetings, — all  of  which  brought 
our  &mily  into  a  very  good  association,  — a  very  great  aid  of  restrain- 
ing grace. 

*'  About  1784  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hallock  '  became  the  minister  at 
Canton.  I  used  to  live  with  him  at  different  times,  and  received  a 
great  deal  of  good  instruction  from  him.  About  this  time  I  began  to 
make  shoes,  and  worked  mostly  winters  at  shoemaking,  and  at  farm- 
ing at  home  summers.  In  tbe  winter  of  1787  I  t4)ok  a  trip  into 
Massachusetts,  through  Granville,  Otis,  and  Blandford.  In  these 
towns  I  worked  at  shoemaking  uver  half  of  the  winter.  I  was  but  a 
bungling  shoemaker,  yet  gave  good  Batisfaction,  was  kiudly  treated 
as  a  child,  and  got  my  pay  well,  in  cluthiDg  and  mouey.  I  then 
went  to  Great  Barrington,  Sheffield,  and  Salisbury.  Horc  I  hired 
out  to  a  very  good  shoemaker,  at  about  half  price,  with  a  view  of 
learning  to  be  a  better  workman.  I  returned  home  in  the  spring  of 
1788  and  worked  on  the  farm  thruugh  the  summer.  In  1789  I  lived 
at  home,  but  in  tbe  fall  I  went  to  Norfolk,  and  worked  at  shoemakiug 
all  winter,  mostly  around  at  houses,  for  families. 

^  He  was  then  in  his  twelfth  year;  his  brother  John  was,  perhaiis, 
fifteen  or  sixteen.  This  brother  was  a  faithful  and  honored  deacon  of 
the  church  in  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  many  years.  Another  brother, 
Frederick,  bom  Aug.  14,  1769,  in  Canton,  Conn.,  represented  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Colebrook  in  the  State  I^egislature  during  the  war  of  1812, 
but  in  1816  removed  to  Wudsworth,  Medina  County,  Ohio,  and  assiKtiMl  in 
founding  that  town.  On  the  organization  of  the  county,  he  was  cliosen 
senior  Associate  Judge  for  fourteen  years.  During  this  term  of  offire,  the 
Presiding  Judge  having  a  large  circuit,  most  of  the  business  in  Wodsworth 
rame  before  Judge  Brown,  who  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  magistrate 
and  citizen.  **  He  never  spoke  disparagingly  of  a  neighbor,  nor  of  any 
other  church  than  his  own."  Two  of  his  sons  wore  physicians  of  celebrity; 
another  a  successful  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

*  The  Hallock  family  were  connected  by  ninrriajje  with  the  Bn)wns,  and 
we  shall  find  them  mentioned  lien-after,  —  John  Brown  having  studied  for 
a  while  with  the  Rev.  Moees  Hallock. 
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'*^  In  the  spring  of  1791  we  as  a  family  were  rising  in  the  gain  of 
property ;  we  had  good  crops ;  oar  stock  had  increased,  and  we  felt 
ahle  to  make  a  small  purchase  of  land ;  onr  credits  were  good  for  the 
payment  of  debts.  In  all  this,  we  must  acknowledge  the  kind  provi- 
dence of  God.  Our  former  poverty  had  kept  us  out  of  the  more  loose 
and  vain  company,  and  we  appeared  to  be  noticed  by  the  better  class 
of  people.  There  was  a  class  of  young  men  and  ladies  that  were  a 
little  older  than  my  brothers,  who  had  rich  parents  that  dressed  their 
&milies  in  gay  clothing,  giving  them  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  and 
good  horses  to  ride.  Oh,  how  enviable  they  appeared  to  me,  while 
my  brothers  and  sisters  lacked  all  these  things !  Now,  while  I  write, 
I  am  thinking  what  was  the  change  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  with 
these  smart  young  folks.  I  csmnot  think  of  more  than  one  or  two 
that  became  even  common  men  of  business,  but  a  number  of  them  did 
become  poor  drunkards,  and  three  came  to  their  end  by  suicide.  God 
knows  what  is  best. 

'*  In  the  spring  of  1790  I  returned  and  hired  out  to  the  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Hallock  for  six  months.  Here  I  had  good  instruction  and  good 
examples.  I  was  under  some  conviction  of  sin,  but  whether  I  was 
pardoned  or  not,  God  only  knows;  this  I  know,  I  have  not  lived 
like  a  Christian. 

''About  this  time  I  became  more  acquainted  with  Ruth  Mills 
(daughter  of  the  Rev.  Gideon  Mills),  who  was  the  choice  of  my 
affections  ever  after,  although  we  were  not  married  for  more  than 
two  years.  In  March,  1793,  wo  began  to  keep  house ;  and  here  was 
the  beginning  of  days  with  me.  I  think  our  g(XKi  minister  felt  all 
the  anxiety  of  a  parent  that  we  should  begin  right.  He  gave  us 
good  counsel,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  a  praying  spirit.  And  I 
will  say,  never  had  any  person  such  an  ascendancy  over  my  conduct 
as  my  wife.  This  she  had  without  the  least  appearance  of  usurpa- 
tion or  dictation ;  and  if  I  have  been  respected  in  the  world,  I  must 
ascribe  it  to  her  influence  more  than  to  any  one  thing.  We  began 
with  very  little  property,  but  with  industry  and  frugality,  which  gave 
us  a  comfortable  support  and  a  small  increase.  We  took  children  to 
live  with  us  very  soon  after  we  began  to  keep  house.  Our  own  first 
child  was  bom  at  Canton,  June  29,  1794,  — a  son,  we  called  Salmon, 
a  thrifty,  forward  child. 

"  We  lived  in  Canton  about  two  years,  I  working  at  shoemaking, 
tanning,  and  farming ;  we  made  butter  and  cheese  on  a  small  scale, 
and  all  our  labors  turned  to  good  account ;  we  were  at  peace  with  all 
our  neighbors,  and  had  great  cause  for  thanksgiving.  We  were 
living  in  a  rented  house,  and  I  felt  called  to  build  or  move.  I  thought 
of  the  latter,  and  went  directly  to  Norfolk,  as  I  was  there  acquainted, 
and  my  wife  had  taught  school  there  one  summer.     The  people  of 
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korf  >Ik  cnMiiimgixi  me,  flod  I  bought  a  smitU  farm  with  a  bouse  and 
a  It-  I  ilicn  e»ld  u-bnl  little  I  had,  und  inado  a  very  atidiliiu 
u  Niiifulk.  We  fuuod  (rieuds  iu  deed  ud<1  iu  oecd.  1  there  ml 
p  sbuoainkiug  and  lAuuing,  cmpluyMl  a  fureuiaii,  did  a  aiuitll  ^iiud 
HineM,  and  gave  goiid  Mtisfiictiain. 

"  Feb.  IS,  1796,  in;  litUo  aiiu  Suimim  dii^d.    Thia  was  a  gnat 
Id  the  spring  uf  1796  my  buaiue«s  was  very  uiitch  in- 
sd,  but  owing  to  sickntiaa  i>f  wife  und  self,  1  miuld  nut  get  hut  a 
II  (Hirl  uf  tbe  leather  out  la  tlic  full.      The  people  Ifeouiie  wiiie- 
'.  diaaatisfied  with  me,  iiud  things  weul  hard  ihut  wiuUrr  1  but 
hrn  epriug  reiunittl,  my  leather  eume  out  well,  nud  from  that  time  I 
e  good  wtiefoi.'tinn  tti  the  people,  as  far  uu  I  knnw.    July  5,  I70S, 
y  daughter  Anna  was  iKiro  in  Norfulk.      Soon  after  thla,  my  wife 
'  made  a  public  prurtsBiun  of  religion,  wbjufa  I  have  ea  poorlj 
■mifevted  in  uiy  life. 
"  In  Fvbruary,  ITiK),  1  had  an  opportaoily  to  ^11  tnj  iilaoe  to 
irfulk,  which  1  did  without  any  consultatiiin  of  uur  nctghbiira,  who 
longhl  thity  had  some  claim  on  my  future  Bervicos,  as  they  had  been 
Bry  kiud  and  helped;  and  they  quesUoned  whether  I  had  not  btien 
But  I  went  as  hastily  tu  Torriiigton  and  Inrnght  a  place, 
though  I  had  but  little  ae<)Uaintance  there.     I  waa  quick  ou  the 
IV  found  there  giHid  ncigbbore,  and  were  aomcwlmt  pn>s- 
raiM  in  huidii'>w.     In  li^UO,  Mdy  it.  John  waa  born,  <nie  hundred 
11  after  his  great  graudr»ihcr ;  nothing  else  v«ry  uni^umiuon-    Wb 
ee  with  hII  ineu,  »o  far  aa  I  know.     (I  might  have  anJd 
IP  jean  of  '98  and  VS  were  memorable  years  of  revivals  of  religion 
piba  cburoltM  of  our  lowu  and  the  towns  alHiut  as.     Perhaps  th<*re 
I  never  been  so  gunenil  a  revival  since  the  days  of  Edwards  and 
rbllfield.)     April  'M,  ISO-j.  my  second  son  Salmon  whs  bom. 
[""In  1804  I  made  my  flrst  journey  to  Ohio.    I  left  home  on  the  8lh 
(  August,  (ikme  through  PrtinaylvHnia  and  saw  many  new  things. 
'  ~D  Hudson  atxidt  tlie  1st  of  Sepieiiibor;  found  the  people  vei; 
us  and  uiiddliug  pmsperuas,  and  mostly  united  in  religirius 
».      1  made  a  small  puroliuse  of  land  nt  the  centre  of  Hud- 
IB,  \rith  tlitr  draign  of  coming  at  a  future  dny.      I  went  tt>  Austin- 
rg.  and  was  there  taken  sick,  which  proved  to  be  the  fever  and 
there  a  monlh,   very  aiok  nud  homesick.     I  Btaned  for 
i>  agaion  counsel,  aud  bad  a  very  hiird  journey,  —  hkuc  almost 
jr  dajr  or  night,  —  but  arrived  homo  on  the  lAth  of  Orii.lH  r.     I 
i  the  agnc  fmm  time  to  time  over  one  year ;  yet  my  detennimiiion 
e  to  Ohio  wHK  fn  sirDng  that  I  started  with  my  family  iu  com- 
laj  with  B«^jamin  Wbcdorj.  Esq.,  and  his  family,  on  the  9lb  uf 
.  IWW.     We  came  with  ox  teams  Uir..ugh  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
r,  Whfilon  n  vrry  kind  and  helpful  c.nni>HTiion  on  Ihc  ri*ad. 
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''  We  arrived  in  Hadson  on  tlie  27th  of  July,  and  were  received 
with  many  tokens  of  kindness.  We  did  not  ooine  to  a  land  of  idle- 
ness ;  neither  did  I  expect  it.  Our  ways  were  as  prosperous  as  we 
had  reason  to  expect.  I  came  with  a  determination  to  help  huild  up, 
and  he  a  help  in  the  support  of  religion  and  civil  order.  We  had  some 
hardships  to  undergo,  but  they  appear  greater  in  history  than  they 
were  in  reality.  I  was  often  called  to  go  into  the  woods  to  make 
division  of  lauds,  sometimes  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  home,  and 
be  gone  some  weeks,  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  that  without  serious 
injury. 

'<  When  we  ca,me  to  Ohio  the  Indians  were  more  numerous  than 
the  white  people,  but  were  very  friendly,  and  I  believe  were  a  benefit 
rather  than  an  injury.  In  those  days  there  were  some  that  seemed 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  Indians,  but  I  never  had  those  feelings. 
They  brought  us  venison,  turkeys,  fish,  and  the  like;  sometimes 
they  wanted  bread  or  meal  more  than  they  could  pay  for  at  the  time, 
but  were  always  faithful  to  pay  their  debts.  In  September,  1806, 
there  was  a  difficulty  between  two  tribes ;  the  tribe  on  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  came  to  Hudson,  and  asked  for  assistance  to  build  them 
a  log- house  that  would  be  a  kind  of  fort  to  shelter  their  women  and 
children  from  the  firearms  of  their  enemy.  Most  of  our  men  went 
with  teams,  and  chopped,  drew,  and  canied  logs,  and  put  up  a  honse 
in  one  day,  for  which  they  appeared  very  grateful.  They  were  our 
neighbors  until  1812,  but  when  the  war  commenced  with  the  British, 
the  Indians  left  these  parts  mostly,  and  rather  against  my  wishes. 

"  In  Hudson  my  business  went  on  very  well,  and  we  were  some- 
what prospen)U8  in  most  of  our  affairs.  The  company  that  we  re- 
ceived being  of  the  best  kind,  the  missionaries  of  the  gospel  and 
leading  men  travelling  through  the  country  called  on  us,  and  I  became 
acquaiuted  with  the  business  people  aud  ministers  in  all  parts  of  the 
Western  Reserve,  and  some  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1807  (Feb.  13) 
Frederick,  my  sixth  child,  was  bom.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else 
to  notice  but  the  common  blessings  of  health,  peace,  and  prosperity, 
for  which  I  would  ever  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God  with 
thanksgiving.  I  had  a  very  pleasant,  orderly  family,  until  Dec.  9, 
1808,  when  all  my  earthly  prospects  seemed  to  be  blasted.  My  be- 
loved wife  gave  birth  to  an  infant  daughter  who  died  in  a  few  hours ; 
as  my  wife  expressed  it,  *  She  had  a  short  passage  through  time.' 
My  wife  followed  a  few  hours  after.  These  were  days  of  affliction. 
I  was  left  with  five  small  children  (six,  including  Levi  Blakesly, 
my  adopted  son),  the  eldest  but  about  ten  and  a  half  years  old.  The 
remembrance  of  this  scene  makes  my  heart  bleed  now.  These  were 
the  first  that  were  buried  in  the  gn>und  now  occupied  as  a  cemetery 
at  the  centre  of  Hudson.      I  kept  my  children  mostly  around  mo, 
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anrl  mturird  my  secnnd  wifi?,  Sully  Root,  Not.  6,  1609.  Througli  all 
those  cliuiigos  I  experienced  maoh  of  the  goudoess  of  Gud  in  the 
riijoyineut  of  liHullh  in  myself  and  fiuiiily,  and  general  prosperity  in 
my  baGiocut.     April  19,  1811,  Sally  Muriuii  who  born. 

>'  In  July,  ItSl^i,  the  tvur  with  EugUnd  began  j  uud  thia  war  oalled 
luudly  f'lr  ar.lion,  iibenility,  and  ctiurago.  ThU  whs  the  must  activu 
part  of  my  life.  We  were  then  on  the  frontier,  and  the  peojile  were 
riiueb  aUriiied,  purticnkrly  tifler  the  surrender  of  General  Hnll  at 
Ueiriiit.  Uur  cuiiLe,  horses,  and  provisions  were  all  wantvd.  Sick  eol- 
dicra  were  reluruing,  and  needed  nil  the  ueiiistance  that  ciiuld  )»■  given 
liiL'Hi.  There  was  great  eiekiiess  in  diflereiit  catnpa,  and  the  trtiTel 
was  uiustly  through  Hudson,  which  brought  nicbueas  Into  our  faniilies. 
By  the  Urut  of  1813  lliere  wm  great  luorlftlity  in  Hudson,  My  fiim. 
ily  were  aick,  but  we  had  no  deaths.  Jnly22,  1813,  Wntson  Hughs, 
my  sevcnUi  «>n  waa  bom ;  he  was  a  very  thrifty,  promising  ehiid. 
We  were  ii]')i>lly  under  the  sniiles  of  a  kind  Providence.  Florilln, 
my  fourth  daughu-r,  was  boru  May  19,  1816,  From  this  time  1  hod 
many  caIIs  fruui  borne,  and  was  called  to  fill  some  places  of  trust 
whinh  othvTB  were  more  capable  nf  filling.  I  now  believe  it  was  an 
injury  to  my  fauiily  for  me  lo  be  away  from  tliem  bo  much ;  and  he» 
1  would  tmy  that  ihu  eare  of  our  owu  faniLUes  is  tlie  plensautesl  and 
iiiiist  useful  business  we  can  be  io.  Jeremiah  Boot,  my  eighth  son, 
war.  bom  Not.  8,  1819,  and  Edward,  my  ninth  son,  July  13,  1823. 

"  Noiliiug  very  nncoiumoD  in  this  period,  save  that  then)  was  a 
fbnngc  in  general  basinees  matters.  Money  became  scarce,  property 
fell,  and  that  which  1  thought  well  bought  would  not  bring  its  cost. 
I  had  made  three  or  four  large  purchaser  in  which  I  was  a  lieavy 
l(j«er.  I  enn  say  ihe  lou  or  gain  of  property  in  a  short  time  appears 
of  hot  little  oimsnquence  [  they  are  moineiilary  things,  and  will  look 
very  small  in  eternity.  Job  left  us  a  good  example.  About  this 
[line  my  bod  Salmon  was  studying  law  at  Pittsburgh.  I  hiul  great 
anxii-ty  and  many  fears  on  his  account,     Sept.  21,  1835,  Martha, 

IT  fifth  daiifchMr,  was  bom  ;  Sept.  IB,  18S6,  she  died  from  wlioop- 
Niugh.     Liician,  my  tenth  son,  was  born  Sept.  18,  182U.     Here 

rill  Bay  my  earthly  cams  were  too  many  for  the  good  of  my  family 
r  own  cumfbn.  in  religion,  1  look  back  upon  my  life  with 
but  little  witiafaction.  but  ninsl  pray,  '  L.ird,  forgive  me  for  Christ't 
sake,  or  I  must  perish.'  Jan.  29. 1833.  tii]>  son  Walaon  died,  making 
a  great  lirpach  in  my  fiimily.     He  hnd  not  given  evidence  in  health 

Ibemg  a  Christian,  but  waa  in  great  anxiety  of  mind  in  hiasirliDess; 
•mueilniM  hope  be  diet)  iu  Christ.  Martha,  my  sixth  daughter, 
a  hum  June  18,  1832 ;  and  Sept.  6.  1833,  Salmon,  my  third  «m, 
d  In  New  Orleans  with  yellow  fever-  He  wus  a  lawyer,  and  I'ditor 
M  Krrnrh  and  English  iu'wbjniiht  ciilW  the  '  New  OrleHua  Itee;' 
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vita  i)f  •Mine  tmle  m  a  geulleman,  bm  1  never  knew  that  he  gave 
ex-idenof  of  Ix-iug  a  Christian.  Aug.  11,  184<1,  iny  spcimii  wife  died 
with  ounBUinjJlion,  which  ehe  had  been  declining  under  for  a.  Iting 
time.  I  thinlc  she  died  a  Chcistian.  Here  my  old  wunnds  were 
broken  open  anew,  and  1  haJ  great  trials. 

"  Some  liltle  lime  befure  thia  there  had  been  great  specnlaiion  in 
village  loU,  and  I  hud  suffered  my  n»iiie  to  be  ueal  aa  eceurity  at  the 
WuhK.  My  property  waa  in  jeopardy;  1  expected  all  l<i  be  lost. 
1  hiid  suuie  to  pity  me,  but  very  few  to  help  me ;  eo  I  learned  that 
outwnrd  friendship  aud  property  are  almost  inseparably  coouected. 
There  were  many  to  infnnn  me  that  I  had  brought  my  troubles  Upon 
myself.  April,  1841,  I  waa  married  to  llie  Widc)W  Lucy  Hinsdale. 
My  worldly  burdens  rather  iuuruased,  bat  1  bore  them  with  muuh  pa- 
tience. AprU,  1S43:  about  this  time  my  family  had  so  scattered  — 
some  by  marriage  and  other  ways  —  that  1  thought  bust  to  leitve  tnjr 
favorite  house  and  fann,  and  to  build  new  at  the  centre  of  Hudson. 

...  I  have  great  reason  lo  mourn  my  unfaJlhrulueHS  to  my  chil- 
dren. I  have  been  much  perjilexed  by  the  loss  of  property,  and  a 
long  tedious  lawsuit ;  while  uiy  health  has  been  remurkably  good 
for  one  of  my  age,  Hud  I  have  great  reaaon  for  thanksgiving." 

This  artless  narrative,  written  by  Owen  Brown  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eigbt,  discloses  his  character,  and  sketches  in 
some  manner  the  conditions  of  life  under  which  John 
Brown  waa  born  aud  bred.  But  another  paper  from  the 
same  hand  shows  how  naturally  the  son  inherited  from  his 
Connecticut  ancestors  his  hatred  of  slavery.  Owen  Brown 
thus  described,  about  1850,  some  events  of  which  be  had 
been  cognizant  sixty  or  seventy  years  eaxlier :  — 

"  I  am  an  Abolitionist.  I  know  we  are  Dot  loved  by  many;  I 
have  no  eonfesaion  to  make  for  being  one,  yet  I  wish  to  tell  how  long 
I  have  been  one,  and  how  I  became  so.  1  have  no  hatred  to  negroes. 
When  a  child  four  or  five  years  rild,  one  of  our  nearest  neighbors  had 
a  slave  that  was  brought  ^m  Guinea.  In  the  year  1776  my  father 
was  called  into  the  anny  at  New  York,  and  left  his  work  undone:. 
In  August,  oar  good  neighbor  Captain  John  Fit.it,  of  West  Simt- 
bucy,  let  my  mother  have  the  labor  of  his  alave  to  plough  a  few  days. 
I  used  tw  go  out  into  the  field  with  this  slave,  —  called  Sam,  —  and 
he  u»ed  to  carry  me  on  his  back,  and  I  fell  in  love  with  him.  He 
worked  but  a  few  days,  and  went  home  rack  with  the  pleurisy,  and 
died  very  suddenly.  When  told  that  he  would  die,  he  said  ha 
should  E"  to  rinincia,  and  wanted  victuals  put  up  for  the  .jouniM 
As  I  fecoUifl.  this  wits  the  firM  fimcral  I  ever  HTtK-iidwi  " 
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Biy  yuatli,     There  were  but  iliroe  uT  fi»ur  ftaves  in  Weal  Siuiebiir;. 

Ethe  yenr  1/90,  wliea  I  liv^  with  lh«>  IC«v.  Jeremiah  Halluch,  the 

r.  Stiuiiiel  Uopkius,  D.D.  cuine  ttiim  Newport,  Hnd  J  liciird  him 

talkiug  with  Mr.  UiUliwk  about  slavery  in  Rlixdo  lalaud,  and  he  lie- 

nimnct'd  il  ii£  u  great  eva,     I  Ihiok  in  tho  saino  Hntnmir  Hr.  Halluok 

had  Bent  t«  hiin  n  neniiou  oc  ]tHni|ihlet-lMNik,  written  by  ibo  Kav. 

Uithan  Edwards,  thvn  nt  Xuw  Huvnn.     I  read  il,  and  it  deuouuced 

A  groat  sin.     Fntin  this  lime  I  wait  atitialuvery,  as  uiuch 

«■.     In  tho  year  I79r!  I  livid  in  Norfulk.    Thero  was  ■ 

ihyterian  or  OcingregHlional  mioigler  settled  in  Villain  ut  tho 

inniiig  of  the  Jtuvotutiunary  War,  by  the  v&iae  uf  ThttiuBuu,  who 

t  of  tile  war  esimo  to  North  Canaan  with  slaves,  and  nut 

bowing  how  long  ihe  war  wiiuld  lust,  he  biiught  a  small  fiinii  ia 

'rih  Caiuwn,  and  lived  uu  it  till  the  close  of  iho  war;  he  then 

inred  back  lu  Vlr^nia,  and  left  a  family  of  blacks  un  the  farm. 

kvut  179H  he  onrae  u|)  tu  sell  his  farm  and  move  Ixuik  his  elaveu,  a* 

Konllcd  them.    Somn  time  Ixffore  this,  shtvery  had  been  ttbulidhed 

fiConiiMticut.      Mr.  lliomson  had  dilEcnlly  in  gutting  away  bis 

One  man  would  nut  go,  and  run  iuto  thv  w<H>ds,  atid  Mr. 

iin  hired  help  to  catch  him.     He  wub  seuretod  among  blacks 

t  lived  in  a  nuruer  of  Norfolk.     Mr.  Tlioiriaon  preached  fi.r  Mr. 

Kubbins  at  Ntirfulk,  asHiAed  iu  the  adininislrution  of  the  saerameot, 
etc  Tbere  wen>  blacks  wliO  belonged  In  tho  church,  that  abscDtud 
theiDBelvea,  Mr.  Thomson  attended  ineetioKS,  I  lliiuk,  three  Sab- 
baths ;  prcHchod  about  twice.  The  IhbI  Subbutb  it  was  expccttnl  he 
would  prr-Rcb  in  the  afternoon ;  hut  thero  were  a  number  uf  the 
church  rnemWre  who  were  dissatisfied  with  his  lietng  aaked  1u  preach, 
and  re<iueB(ed  Deitoun  Saiiioets  and  Deacon  Gaylord  to  go  and  ask 
*'r.  Robbins  nut  u>  have  Mr.  Thiiiiisou  preach,  as  il  wm  giving  dis- 
■lion.  There  was  some  exritement  amongst  the  prnple.  some 
•t  nnd  «nre  against  Mr.  ThomwiD  ;  there  was  quite  a  delmie, 

I  lar^  uuDibera  to  hear.  Mr.  Thomson  said  be  should  curry  tlio 
un  and  children,  whether  he  o(>uld  get  ihe  man  or  not.  An  old 
1  asked  him  if  he  would  {iiirt  man  nnd  wifi',  cintriiry  to  their 

e  said  :   '  I  married  them  myself,  nnd  did  not  enjoin  obe- 

«  00  the  woman.'    He  was  asked  if  he  did  ni>l  consider  marriage 

t  an  iDStilulion  of  Ood  ;  ho  said  he  did.     He  was  ngain  asked 

jf  he  did  not  do  it  in  oonfonnily  to  God's  word.     Ho  appeared 

ltd,  and  only  said  it  was  the  ciiatom.     He  was  t<ild  that  the 

V  fm  by  act  of  th>'  Legiiilatiirc  of  Connecticut ;  he  replied 

II  ho  btdongcd  in  another  .State,  and  that  Ct>nnoctirnt  had  no  con- 
I  wTer  hla  properly.     I  think'  he  did  not  get  aw»y  his  '  properly,' 

sailed  iL      Ever  ninee.  I  linve  bt>eu  an  Alnditiotii«i ;   and  I  am 
•lid  of  Ufi'  I  think  i  almll  die  na  Ah.  ill  I iui list." 
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To  these  papers  of  his  father  should  now  be  added  John 
Brown's  own  account  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  written 
for  Harry  Stearns,  a  boy  of  thirteen.  This  is  printed  and 
punctuated  exactly  as  Brown  wrote  it. 

THE   CHILDHOOD    OF   JOHN   BBOWN. 

Red  Rock,  Ia.,  I5th  July,  1857. 
Mr.  Henrt  L.  Stearns. 

My  dear  young  friend,  —  I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise  to 
write  you  *,  but  my  constant  care,  &  anxiety  have  obliged  me  to 
put  it  off  a  long  time.  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  can  write  any- 
thing which  will  very  much  interest  you :  but  have  concluded  to 
send  you  a  short  story  of  a  certain  boy  of  my  acquaintance :  &  for 
convenience  &  shortness  of  name,  I  will  call  him  John.  This  story 
will  be  mainly  a  narration  of  follies  and  errors;  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  you  may  avoid;  but  there  is  one  thing  connected  with  it, 
which  will  be  calculated  to  encourage  any  young  person  to  perse- 
vering effort ;  &  that  is  the  degree  of  success  in  accomplishing  his 
oljects  which  to  a  great  degree  marked  the  course  of  this  boy  through- 
out my  entire  acquaintance  with  him  ;  notwithstanding  his  moderate 
capacity;  &  still  more  moderate  acquirements. 

John  was  bom  May  9th,  1800,  at  Torrington,  Litchfield  Co.  Con- 
necticut ;  of  poor  but  respectable  parents :  a  deceudant  on  the  side 
of  his  father  of  one  of  the  company  of  the  Mayflower  who  landed  al 
Plymouth  1620.  His  mother  was  decended  from  a  man  who  came 
at  an  early  period  to  New  England  from  Amsterdam,  in  Holland. 
Both  his  Father's  and  his  Mother's  Fathers  served  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution :  His  Father's  Father ;  died  in  a  bam  in  New  York  while 
in  the  service  ;  in  1776. 

I  can  not  tell  you  of  anything  in  the  first  Four  years  of  John's  life 
worth  mentioning  save  that  at  that  early  age  he  was  tempted  by 
Three  large  Brass  Pins  belonging  to  a  girl  who  lived  in  the  family 
&  stole  them.  In  this  he  was  detected  by  his  Mother ;  &  after  hav- 
ing a  full  day  to  think  of  the  wrong;  received  from  her  a  thorough 
whipping.  When  he  was  Five  years  old  his  Father  moved  to  Ohio  j 
then  a  wilderness  filled  with  wild  beasts,  &  Indians.  During  the 
long  journey,  which  was  performed  in  part  or  mostly  with  an  o»- 
team;  he  was  called  on  by  turns  to  assist  a  boy  Five  years  older 
(who  had  been  adopted  by  his  Father  &  Mother)  &  learned  to  think 
he  could  accomplish  smart  things  in  driving  the  Cows;  &  riding 
the  horses.  Sometimes  he  met  with  Rattle  Snakes  which  were  very 
large;  &  which  some  of  the  company  generally  managed  to  kill. 
After  getting  to  Ohio  in  1805  he  was  for  some  time  rather  afraid  of 
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the  Indians,  6  of  their  Bifles;  bnt  this  soon  wore  off:  6  ho  used 
to  hang  ahovt  them  qnite  as  mucli  as  was  oonsistent  with  good 
manners  ;  &  learned  a  trifle  of  their  talk.  His  fitther  learned  to 
dross  Deer  Skins,  &  at  6  years  old  John  was  installed  a  young  Buck 
Skin.  He  was  perhaps  rather  observing  as  he  ever  after  reuem- 
bcrr^d  the  entire  process  of  Deer  Skin  dressing  ;  so  that  he  could  at 
any  thno  dross  his  own  leather  such  as  Sqnirol,  Raccoon,  Caf,  Wolf 
and  Diyg  Skins,  and  also  learned  to  make  Whip  Lashes,  which 
brought  liim  some  change  at  times,  &  was  of  considerable  service  in 
many  ways.  At  Six  years  old  he  began  to  be  a  rambler  in  the 
wild  new  conntry  finding  birds  and  squirrels  and  sometimes  a  wild 
Turkey's  nest.  But  about  this  period  he  was  placed  in  the  school  of 
adversity  ;  which  my  young  fneud  was  a  most  necessary  part  of  his 
early  tnuning.  You  may  laugh  when  you  come  to  road  about  it ; 
but  these  were  sore  trials  to  John:  whose  earthly  troasures  were 
very  few  &  smaU.  These  wero  the  beginning  of  a  severe  but  muck 
needed  course  i>f  dicipline  which  he  afterwards  was  to  pass  through ; 
&  wliii'h  it  is  to  bo  hoped  has  leanied  liiin  Ixiforo  tliis  time  that  the 
Heavenly  Father  sees  it  best  to  take  all  the  little  things  out  of  his 
hands  which  he  has  ever  placed  in  them.  Whcu  John  was  in  his 
Sixth  year  a  poor  Indian  hoy  gave  him  a  Y'ellow  Marble  tlie  first  he 
had  ever  seen.  This  ho  thought  a  great  deal  of;  &  kept  it  a  good 
while  ;  but  at  last  he  lost  it  beyond  recovery.  It  took  years  to  heal 
the  u:ound  &  I  think  ho  cried  at  times  about  it.  About  Five  mouths 
after  this  he  caught  a  young  Squirrel  tearing  off  his  tail  in  doing  it ; 
&  getting  severely  bitten  at  the  same  time  himself.  Ho  liovvevor 
held  on  to  the  little  bob  tail  Squirrel;  &  finally  got  him  perfectly 
tamed,  so  that  he  almost  idolized  his  (let.  lliis  too  he  lost ;  by  its 
wandering  away;  or  by  getting  killed;  &  for  a  year  or  two  John 
was  in  mourning  ;  and  l(M)king  at  all  the  Squirrels  ho  could  see  to 
try  &  dise<iver  Bobtail,  if  possible,  I  must  not  negkna  to  tell  you  of 
a  verry  bad  dt  foolish  babbit  to  which  John  was  somewhat  addicted. 
I  mean  telling  lies  ;  generally  to  screen  himself  from  bhime;  or  fr<»m 
punishment.  He  c<mld  not  well  endure  to  be  rei»n)achcd  :  &  I  now 
think  had  he  been  oftener  encouraged  to  be  entirely  frank  ;  by 
making  frankness  a  kind  of  atonement  for  some  of  his  faults ;  he 
wiiuM  not  have  been  so  often  guilty  of  this  fault ;  nor  have  been  (in 
aftor  life)  oblic^ed  to  stniggle  so  lo7ig  with  so  mean  a  habit. 

Jtihu  was  never  quarelsome  ;  but  was  excessively  fond  of  the  hard- 
est dr  rougJiest  kind  of  plays ;  &  could  never  get  enough  [of]  them. 
Indeed  when  for  a  short  time  he  was  sometimes  sent  to  School  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  to  wrestle  &  Snow  ball  k  run  &  jninp  & 
knork  off  old  seedy  W<h>1  hats;  offered  t»»  him  almost  the  only  com- 
|)ensation  for  the  confinement,  &  restraints  of  school.     I  nei^d  not 
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tell  you  that  with  such  a  feeling  &  but  little  chance  of  going  to 
school  at  all:  he  did  not  become  much  of  a  schollar.  Ho  would 
always  choose  to  stay  at  home  &  work  hard  rather  than  be  sent  to 
school ;  &  during  the  warm  season  might  generally  be  seen  bare- 
footed dt  bareheaded :  with  Buck  skin  Breecho;^  suspended  often  with 
one  leather  strap  over  his  shoulder  but  sometimes  with  Two.  To 
be  sent  off  through  the  wilderness  Jiloue  to  very  considerable  dis- 
tances was  particularly  his  delight ;  &  in  this  he  was  often  indulged 
so  that  by  the  tune  he  was  Twelve  years  (dd  he  was  sent  off  more 
than  a  Hundred  Miles  with  companies  of  cattle  j  &  he  would  have 
thought  his  character  much  hijured  had  he  been  c»bliged  to  be  helped 
in  any  such  job.  This  was  a  boyish  kind  of  feeling  but  characteristic 
however.* 

At  Eight  years  old,  John  was  left  a  Motherless  boy  which  loss 
was  complete  &  pearmaneut  for  not  with  sttiisding  his  Father  agun 
maiTied  to  a  sensible,  iutelligout,  and  ou  many  accounts  a  very  esti- 
mable woman ;  yet  he  never  adopted  her  in  feeling  ;  but  continued 
to  pine  after  his  own  Mother  for  years.  This  opperated  very  unfa- 
vourably uppon  him  ;  as  he  was  both  naturally  fond  of  females  j  &, 
withall,  extremely  diffident;  &  deprived  him  of  a  suitable  connecting 
link  between  the  different  sexes ;  the  want  of  which  might  under 
some  circumstances,  have  proved  his  ruin. 

When  the  war  broke  out  with  England,  his  Father  soon  com- 
menced furnishing  the  troops  with  beef  cattle,  the  collecting  &  driv- 
ing of  which  afforded  him  some  opportunity  for  the  chase  (on  foot) 
of  wild  steers  &  other  cattle  through  the  woods.  During  this  war 
he  had  some  chance  to  form  his  own  boyish  judgment  of  men  db  mta- 
sures:  &  to  become  somewhat  fiimiliarly  acquainted  with  some  who 
have  figured  before  the  country  since  that  time.  The  effect  of  what 
he  saw  during  the  war  was  to  s«)  far  disgust  him  with  Military  affairs 
that  he  would  neither  train,  or  drill ;  but  paid  fines ;  &  got  along  like 
a  Quaker  until  his  age  finally  has  cleared  him  of  Military  duty. 

During  the  war  with  England  a  circumstance  occurred  that  in  the 
end  made  him  a  most  determified  Abolitionist:  &  led  him  to  declare, 
or  Swear :  Eternal  war  with  Slavery.  Ho  was  staying  for  a  short 
time  with  a  very  gentlemanly  landlord  since  a  United  States  Marshall 
who  held  a  slave  boy  near  his  own  age  very  active,  inteligent  and 
good  feeling;  &  to  whom  John  was  under  considerable  obligation 
for  numercjus  little  acts  of  kindness.  Th€  master  made  a  great  pet 
of  John:  brought  him  to  table  with  his  first  company;  &  friends; 
called  their  attentitm  to  every  little  smart  thing  he  said  or  did:  & 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  home  with  a 
company  of  cattle  alone;  while  the  negro  boy  (who  was  fully  if  not 
more  than  his  etpial)  was  badly  clothed,  poorly  fed ;  d:  lodged  in  cold 
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wmihet;  d  beaten  before  his  eyes  with  Iron  Shovels  or  any  other 
thing  that  came  first  to  hand.  This  brought  John  to  reflect  on  the 
wretched,  hopeless  condition,  of  Faiherlesa  &  Motherless  sUve  chU- 
dnn :  for  such  children  have  neither  Fathers  or  Mothers  to  pn)toct, 
ft  provide  for  them.  He  sometimes  would  raise  the  question  is  Ood 
ih^  Father  f 

At  the  age  of  Ten  years  an  old  friend  induced  him  to  read  a  little 
history,  ft  offered  him  the  fr'ee  use  of  a  g^ood  library ;  by ;  which 
he  acquired  some  taste  for  reading :  which  formed  the  principle  part 
of  his  early  education  :  ft  diverted  him  in  a  great  measure  from  bad 
company.  He  by  this  means  grew  to  be  verry  fond  of  the  company, 
ft  conversation  of  old  ft  intelligent  persons.  He  never  attempted  to 
dance  in  his  life;  nor  did  he  ever  learn  to  know  one  of  a  pack  of  Cards 
from  another.  He  learned  nothing  of  Grammer ;  nor  did  he  get  at 
school  so  much  knowledge  of  common  Arithmetic  as  the  Four  ground 
rules.  This  will  give  yon  some  general  idea  of  the  first  Fifteen  years 
of  his  life ;  during  which  time  he  bc'camc  very  strong  &  largo  of  his 
age  ft  ambitious  to  perform  the  full  labour  of  a  man  ;  at  almost  any 
kind  of  hard  work.  By  reailiug  the  lives  of  great,  wise  &  good  men 
their  sayings,  and  writings;  he  grew  to  a  dislike  of  vain  &  frivolous 
conversation  <k  persons;  &  was  often  greatly  obliged  by  the  kind 
manner  in  which  older  &  more  iutcligent  persons  treated  him  at 
their  houses :  ft  in  conversation ;  which  was  a  great  relief  ou  account 
of  his  extreme  bashfuhiess. 

He  very  early  in  life  became  ambitious  to  excel  in  doing  anything 
he  undertook  to  perform.  This  kind  of  feeling  I  would  recommend 
to  all  young  fiersons  both  male  &  female:  as  it  will  certainly  tend 
to  secure  admission  to  tlie  company  of  the  more  inteligeut ;  &  better 
portion  of  every  community.  By  all  means  endeavour  to  excel  in 
some  laudable  pursuit. 

I  had  like  to  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  of  one  of  John's  misfortunes 
which  set  rather  hard  ou  him  while  a  young  boy.  He  had  by  some 
inevLWB  perhaps  by  gift  of  his  father  become  the  owner  of  a  little  Ewe 
Lamb  which  did  finely  till  it  was  about  Two  Thirds  gn»wu  ;  &  thou 
sickened  ft  died.  This  brought  another  protracted  mourning  season : 
not  that  he  felt  the  pecuniary  loss  so  much:  for  that  was  never  liis 
disposition ;  but  so  strong  &  earnest  were  his  atachments. 

John  had  been  taught  from  earliest  childhood  to  "  fear  God  and 
kwp  his  commandments ;  "  &  though  quite  skeptical  he  had  always 
by  tunis  felt  much  serious  doubt  as  to  his  future  well  l)eing ;  &  about 
this  time  became  to  some  extent  a  convert  to  Christianity  &  ever 
after  a  finn  believer  in  the  divine  autheutieity  of  the  Bible.  AVith 
this  book  he  became  very  familiar,  ft  possessed  a  most  uuusuai 
memory  of  its  entire  contents. 
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Now  some  of  the  things  I  have  beeil  teUing  of;  were  just  such 
as  I  would  reoommend  to  you :  &  I  would  like  to  know  that  you  had 
selected  these  out ;  &  adopted  them  as  part  of  your  own  plan  of  life ; 
&  I  wish  you  to  have  some  deffinite  plan.  Many  seem  to  have 
none  ;  &  otliers  never  stick  to  any  that  they  do  form.  This  was  not 
the  case  with  John.  Ho  followed  up  with  te^xacity  whatever  he  set 
about  so  long  as  it  answered  his  general  purpose :  &  hence  he  rarely 
failed  in  some  good  degree  to  effect  the  things  he  undertook.  This 
was  so  much  the  case  that  ho  JiabituaUy  expected  to  succeed  in  his 
undertakings.  With  this  feeling  should  be  coupled  ;  the  consciousness 
that  our  plans  are  right  in  themselves. 

During  the  period  I  have  named,  John  had  acquired  a  kind  of 
ownership  to  certain  anhnals  of  some  little  value  but  as  he  had  come 
to  understand  that  the  title  of  minors  might  be  a  little  un2)erfect :  he 
had  recourse  to  various  means  in  order  to  secure  a  more  independent ; 
&  perfect  right  of  property.  One  of  those  means  was  to  exchange 
with  his  Father  for  something  of  far  less  value.  Another  was  by 
trading  with  others  persons  for  something  his  Father  had  never 
owned.     Older  persons  have  some  times  found  dii&culty  with  titles. 

From  Fifteen  to  Twenty  years  old,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  work- 
ing at  the  Tanner  &  Currier's  tnide  keeping  Bachelors  hall;  &  hfi 
officiating  as  C(H>k  ;  &  for  most  of  the  time  as  foreman  of  the  estab- 
lishment under  his  Father.  During  this  [)eriod  he  found  much  trouble 
with  some  of  the  bad  habits  I  have  mentioned  &  with  some  that  I 
have  not  told  you  off:  his  conscience  urging  him  forward  with  great 
power  iu  this  matter:  but  his  close  attention  to  business  ;  &  success 
in  its  management ;  together  with  the  way  he  got  along  with  a  com- 
pany of  men,  &  boys ;  made  him  quite  a  favorite  with  the  serious  ft 
more  inteligent  portion  of  older  persons.  This  was  so  much  the  case ; 
&  secured  for  him  so  many  little  notices  from  those  he  esteemed ; 
that  his  vanity  was  very  much  fed  by  it :  &  he  came  forward  to  man- 
hood quite  full  of  self-ci)uceit ;  &  self-confident ;  notwithstanding  his 
extreme  bashfulness.  A  younger  brother  *  used  sometimes  to  remind 
him  of  this :  &  to  repeat  to  him  this  expression  which  you  may  some- 
where find,  "  A  King  against  whom  there  is  no  rising  up.'*  The 
habit  so  early  formed  of  being  obeyed  rendered  him  in  after  life  too 
much  disposed  to  speak  iu  an  imperious  or  dictating  way.  From  Fif- 
teen years  &  upward  he  felt  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  to  learn  ;  but  could 
only  read  &  studdy  a  little ;  both  for  want  of  time  ;  &  on  account  of 
inflammation  of  the  eyes.  He  however  managed  by  the  help  of  books 
to  make  himself  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  common  arithmetic ; 
&  Surveying ;  which  he  practiced  more  or  less  after  he  was  Twenty 
years  old* 

^  This  was  Salmon,  no  doubt. 
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At  a  little  past  Twenty  years  led  by  his  own  inelinaticm  ft 
prompted  also  by  his  Father,  ho  married  a  remarkabfy  plain ;  bat 
neat  industrious  ft  economical  girl ;  of  excellent  character ;  earnest 
piety ;  ft  gttod  practical  common  si^nse ;  about  one  year  younger  thaft 
himself.  This  woman  by  her  mild,  frank,  ft  more  than  aU  else: 
by  her  very  c^msistent  conduct;  acquired  &  ever  while  she  lived 
midntaincd  a  most  powerful ;  ft  good  influence  over  him.  Her  plain 
but  kind  admonitions  gcnendly  had  the  right  effect ;  without  arousing 
his  haughty  obstinate  temper.  John  began  early  in  life  to  discover  a 
great  liking  to  flue  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  ft  Swine;  ft  as  soon  as 
circumstances  would  enable  him  he  began  to  be  a  practical  Sh^fh 
herd:  it  being  a  calling  for  which  in  early  life  he  had  a  kind  of 
enthusiastic  longing:  together  nith  the  idea  that  as  a  business  it  bid 
&ir  to  afford  hhn  the  means  of  carrying  out  his  greatest  or  principal 
object.  I  have  now  given  you  a  kind  of  general  idea  of  the  early  life 
of  this  boy ;  ft  if  I  believed  it  would  be  worth  the  trouble  ;  or  afford 
much  interest  to  any  good  feeling  person:  I  might  be  tempted  to 
tell  you  something  of  his  course  in  alter  life ;  or  manhood.  I  do  not 
say  that  I  will  do  it. 

You  will  discover  that  in  using  up  my  half  sheets  to  save  paper  ; 
I  have  written  Two  pagos^  so  that  one  does  not  follow  the  other  as  it 
should.  I  have  no  time  to  write  it  over;  &  but  for  unavoidable 
hindrances  in  traveling  I  can  hardly  say  when  I  should  have  UTitten 
what  I  have.  With  an  honest  desire  for  your  best  good,  I  subscribe 
myself. 

Your  Friend, 

J.  Brown. 

P.  S.  I  had  like  to  have  forgotten  to  acknowledge  your  contri- 
bution in  aid  of  the  cause  in  which  I  se^^'e.  God  Almighty  hless 
you;  my  son. 

J.  B. 

This  autobiography  had  its  origin,  as  did  so  many  other 
words  and  acts  of  John  Brown  in  1857-1859,  in  the  hospi- 
talities of  one  house  in  Massachusetts  where  the  old  hero 
was  always  welcome.  Mr.  George  Luther  StQ^irns,  a  wealthy 
merchant  and  manufacturer  of  Boston,  but  living  in  a  beau- 
tiful villa  at  Medford,  had  invited  Brown  to  lioston  in 
l-)ecenilK?r,  185(>,  when  he  carao  eastward  from  his  first 
CAin])aij^nia  in  Kansas.  Brown  accepted  the  invitiition,  and 
reached  Boston  a  little  after  Christmas,  18r)6,  meeting  Mr. 
Stearns  in  the  street  and  going  with  him  to  the  rooms  of 
the   MaHsa<diusetts   Kansas  ('ommittee,  where  I   first  met 
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him.  The  next  Sunday,  the  first  in  January,  1867,  Brown 
went  to  the  Boston  Music  Hall  to  hear  Theodore  Parker 
nreach,  and  there  met  Mrs.  Stearns  (a  niece  of  Mrs.  Child, 
tlie  graceful  author  of  "  Philothea "),  who  invited  him  to 
her  house  in  Medford.  He  spent  there  the  second  Sunday 
in  January,  1857,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  oldest 
son  of  the  family,  then  in  his  thirteenth  year,  by  the  stories 
he  told  of  the  sufferings  of  the  pioneer  families  in  Kansas. 
Running  to  the  next  room,  and  bringing  forth  his  hoard  of 
pocket-money,  the  boy  thrust  it  into  John  Brown's  hand, 
saying,  "Will  you  buy  something,  —  a  pair  of  shoes,  or 
something,  —  for  one  of  those  little  Kansas  children  ? " 
and  then  adding,  as  the  old  man  thanked  him,  "Captain 
Brown,  will  you  not  write  me,  sometime,  what  sort  of  a 
little  boy  you  were  ?  "  Brown  looked  at  him  with  surprise 
and  pleasure,  and  promised  him  to  do  so.  In  due  time  this 
long  letter  reached  Medford,  addressed  to  Harry,  but  with  a 
short  note  to  Mr.  Stearns  at  the  end  of  it.  Mrs.  Steams, 
who  at  once  saw  its  value,  treasured  it  carefully ;  and  after 
Brown's  death  she  requested  her  friend  Mr.  Emerson  to 
make  this  autobiography  part  of  a  sketch  of  the  hero  which 
he  was  urged  to  write.  Mr.  Emerson  admired  and  praised 
it,  but  was  compelled  to  decline  the  task  of  writing  Brown's 
Life,  as  also  did  Henry  Thoreau  (who  knew  Brown  well)  and 
Mrs.  Child.  Then  Mrs.  Stearns  permitted  Mr.  Eedpath  to 
print  it  in  his  biography,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  money  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  widow  and  children  of  Brown.  It 
has  been  since  reprinted  again  and  again  from  Mr.  Ited- 
path's  book.  I  have  made  my  copy  from  the  original  let- 
ter, and  thus  corrected  some  variations  in  the  punctuation 
and  spelling,  which  had  crept  into  the  published  copies. 
Brown's  writing  was  peculiar  in  these  respects,  and  by  no 
means  uniform  ;  but  his  style  everywhere  shows  the  same 
vigor  and  simplicity,  and  he  had  the  art  of  Homer  and 
Herodotus  to  mingle  the  colloquial  with  the  serious,  with- 
out any  loss  of  dignity  or  effect.  He  thought  humbly  of 
his  own  composition,  and  would  sometimes  say,  "I  know 
no  more  of  grammar  thtin  one  of  that  farmer's  calves ;  '* 
but  he  hjid  what  is  essential  in  all  grammars,  —  the  power 
to  make  liiniself  understood. 
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The  house  in  which  John  Brown  was  bom,  as  mentioned 
in  this  autobiography,^  still  stands  in  Torrington,  Conn.,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  town,  three  miles  from  Wolcottville, 
six  from  Litchfield,  and  ten  from  Winsted,  on  a  by-road.  It 
much  resembles  the  old  farm-house  in  Concord  in  which 
Thoreau  was  born,  and  the  engraving  of  one  might  easily 
pass  for  that  of  the  other.  The  log-house  of  Owen  Brown, 
in  Hudson,  Ohio,  stood  on  what  is  now  the  public  square  in 
that  town;  and  in  a  little  valley  uear  by,  not  far  from 
the  railroad,  was.  the  tannery  where  John  Brown  learned 
his  father's  trade.  His  childhood  was  passed  in  Hudson 
and  its  vicinity  in  the  manner  above  described.  He  read 
the  Bible,  the  "  Fables  of  ^Esop,"  the  «  Life  of  Franklin,*' 
the  hymns  of  Dr.  Watts,  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  a  few 
more  books ;  but  his  school  education  was  very  scanty. 

Although  in  order  of  time  the  following  correspondence 
belongs  in  a  later  chapter,  I  introduce  it  here  to  show  what 
were  the  relations  throughout  life  of  John  Brown  and  his 
father.  The  latter  lived  till  witliin  four  years  of  John 
Brown's  execution,  dying  May  8,  1856,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five.  Only  six  weeks  before  his  death  he  wrote  as  follows 
to  his  son  in  Kansas,  —  verbatim  et  literatim :  — 

Letter  of  Chcen  Brown  to  John  Brown. 

Hudson  (Ohio),  March  27,  *56. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  rcceivp<l  yours  of  18th  on  the  25th,  and  was 
very  glad  to  lam  that  all  your  Fainelys  were  so  woll,  and  that  you  had 
not  been  distourbed  by  the  ou<»niy.  Your  letters  come  very  r<*gular, 
and  wo  look  carfuly  after  them.     I  have  betMi  faithful!  to  auswer 

1  It  was  after  hearing  tills  letter  read  that  Miss  Osfjood,  of  Medfor«l,  iv- 
markeil,  "  If  Captain  Brown  had  not  been  called,  in  the  pn)ndcnce  of  (mi«1, 
to  a  very  different  work,  what  channing  stories  he  couM  have  written  for 
young  children  ! "  The  original  manuscript  fills  six  ^wgos  of  cIom-I y  vmi' 
ten  letter-pa|K*r,  without  division  into  ]»aragraphs.  The  contributions 
made  by  Harry  Stearns  and  by  others  **  in  aid  of  the  cause  in  whirh  I 
serve,**  were  given  to  help  tlie  oppresse<l  pioneers  of  Kansjus  whom  Bmwn 
was  then  defending.  His  father,  Owen  Brown,  as  a  bt'cf  contru'tor,  was 
with  Hull's  army  at  or  just  Ixifore  the  surrender  at  Detniit  in  181*2,  a«vom- 
panifd  by  his  son  John.  .Ttdin,  then  twelvo  years  old,  cin-ulatM  among  the 
American  soldiers  and  officers,  and  overheanl  many  conversations  in  camp 
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them,  not  out  of  ambishon,  but  to  keep  one  or  more  on  the  road  all 
the  time.  My  health  at  present  is  not  so  good;  for  three  weeks  past  I 
am  somewhat  put  to  it  to  breathe,  mostly  nights,  and  sometimes  feel  as 
though  death  was  at  the  dore.  1  feel  as  though  God  was  very  merso- 
full  to  keep  such  a  great  sinner  on  probation  so  long.  I  ask  all  of- 
you  to  pray  more  earnestly  for  the  salivation  of  uiy  soul  than  for  the 
life  of  my  body,  and  that  I  may  give  myself  and  all  1  have  up  to 
Christ,  and  honor  lum  by  a  sacratise  of  all  we  have. 

I  think  that  the  moovments  of  Congress  will  prevent  an  invaaion 
of  your  rights ;  they  have  voted  to  send  to  Kansas  to  investigate  the 
situation  [and]  elections.  I  think  of  cliping  from  some  papers  some 
short  Acts  of  Congress  and  inclose  them  in  a  private  letters  and  send 
them  to  you.  I  think  I  shall  have  them  very  regular.  I  wrote  Mr. 
Giddeonsi  [**Giddings"  in  John  Brown's  hand  written  over  this 
name]  about  3  weeks  ago  to  send  me  the  debats  and  Acts  of  Con- 
gress on  the  sul)jects  of  Kan&is  from  time  to  time.  He  was  at  home 
then  sick,  but  has  now  returned  to  Con  [in  John  Brown's  hand 
*^  Washington"  is  written  in  before  **  Con  "]  and  the  papers  begin  to 
come. 

Friends  are  miiUiug  well  as  far  as  I  know.  I  am  now  at  Ed- 
ward's ;  it  is  rather  a  cold,  stormy  day.  We  iiave  had  a  remarkable 
cold,  snowe  winter,  and  the  snow  is  mostly  on  the  ground  now.  We 
have  3  only  plescnt  dayes  this  week,  but  have  had  no  rain  through 
the  winter.  1  consider  all  of  my  Children  at  Kansas  as  one  Famely, 
and  hope  you  will  take  turns  in  writeing.  They  are  midling  well  at 
Edward's,  and  wish  to  be  remembered. 

Your  unfaithful  Parent, 

Owen  Brown. 

N.  B.  28th.  After  writing  the  above,  Edward  had  a  paper  from 
which  we  dipt  the  within.*  0.  B. 

concerning  General  Hull  and  his  position.  He  saw  mnch  of  General  Cass, 
then  a  captain  under  Hull;  and  it  is  to  him,  no  donbt,  that  allusion  is 
made  as  one  of  those  **wlio  have  figured  before  the  conntry  since  that 
time."  Ix)ng  afterward  (in  1857),  he  told  me  that  he  overheard  such  conver- 
sation from  Cass,  McArthur,  and  other  officers  as  would  have  branded  them 
as  mutineers,  if  he  could  have  reported  it  to  the  Washington  authorities. 
He  believed  that  Hull  was  forced  into  the  false  position  which  led  to  his 
surrender,  by  the  ill-conduct  of  bis  subordinate  officers. 

*  Owen  Brown  and  most  of  liis  sons  and  grandsons  when  in  Ohio  were 
constituents  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  the  famous  antislavery  Congressman 
from  the  Western  Rcser\'e. 

*  This  letter  is  tuldressed  in  the  feeble  handwriting  of  an  old  man  to 
"John  Brown,  Osawatomie,  K.  T.,"  and  is  indorsed  in  his  son's  hand- 
writing, **  Owen  Brown's  Letter,  March  27,  1856."    The  original  is  among 
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This  was  the  last  of  many  letters  written  to  his  son  in  the 
forty  years  since  1817,  when  John  lirst  left  home  for  long 
absences.  A  few  of  John  Brown's  replies  have  come  into 
my  hands,  chiefly  of  the  years  1846-1849,  of  which  the 
following  are  specimens : — 

• 

John  Brown  to  his  Father, 

Sp&inofield,  Mass.,  2Dth  Oct,  1S46. 

Dear  Father,  —  Yours  of  the  22d,  telling  us  of  the  death  of 
brother  King,  is  received.  I  must  say,  that,  with  all  his  imperfections 
and  faults,  I  certainly  feel  that  if  he  has  not  been  a  very  warm- 
hearted, yet  he  has  been  a  steady,  friend,  and  on  some  accounts  a 
useful  friend;  and  I  mourn  his  frailties  and  death  sincerely.  You 
say  he  expected  to  die,  but  do  not  say  how  he  fc4t  in  regard  to  the 
change  as  it  drew  near.  I  have  to  confess  my  uufaithfulness  to  my 
friend  in  regard  to  his  most  important  iutorcst.  I  did  not  fail  to  write 
you,  as  soon  as  I  returned  myself,  from  want  of  indiuation,  but  be- 
cause I  thought  it  would  plojisc  you  quite  as  much  to  got  a  letter  from 
Jason.  We  are  getting  along  mcKlprately  with  our  business,  but  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  close  it  up  will  bo  diflBeult  to  say,  for  wo  still 
continue  to  receive  large  quantities  of  w<mj1.  Prices  nitlier  improve. 
We  expect  to  be  ready  to  close  up  all  the  lots  Jerry  brought  on  in  a 
very  few  days.  Have  c^mtracted  away  the  lowest  he  bn^ught  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  There  is  no  doubt  but  we  might  make 
the  most  advantageous  exchanges  of  wool  for  any  description  of 
WiMillen  gcxnls  that  are  wanted  in  the  cf>untry.  We  shall  probably 
take  hold  of  the  business  with  a  view  to  such  exchanges  another  year, 
if  we  continue  the  wool  business.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  the  very  coarsest  wools,  now  that  we  have  learned  better  wliere  to 
sell  them,  and  can  tnm  them  cash.  Please  \^Tite  often,  and  let  us  hear 
how  you  all  get  along,  and  what  you  think  proper  to  say  to  us. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

John  Brown. 

Sprinofikld,  Mass.,  10th  Dec.,   1846. 

Dear  Father,  —  Yours,  date<l  2*1  and  3il  Deceinl>er,  we  re- 
ceived tliis  evening.  It  is  perhaps  noedloss  for  me  to  say  that  T  am 
always  grateful  for  everything  «»f  that  kind  I  receive  from  you,  and 

I 

the  Brown  Papprs  in  the  librar)*  of  the  Kansas  lIi>itoriejil  Soei«-ty  at  Top<*ka, 
fnim  whose  invaluable  collections  1  have  drawn  much  mat  dial  for  this 
work. 
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that  I  think  I  have  your  whole  correBpondence  fur  nenrly  thirty  y 
laid  up  to  TeiDcmlwr  you  by,  —  I  rocaD,  urcaume,  what  you  have  4 
Tdctrd  to  mc.     1  would  farther  say,  that  I  feci  grateful  to  ynn,  and  ^ 

liruthcr,  for  calling  to  see  my  dear  afflicted  wife  und  children  in 
wilajoity.  It  in  ii  groat  couifort  that  /  can  ia  my  iinaginaticm  si 
always  kiod  anil  iilfecliuiinCe  old  father  with  tbrtn,  while  at  the  i 
time  the  rcspousibilities  1  have  assumed  couHtrain  ido  to 
very  contrary  t"  my  fwliiig  (and  it  may  be  contrary  to  my  duty,  t 
but  trust  uot).  1  ini'aii  to  return  annetitne  ia  Fehmary,  and  eihciul 
feel  like  one  out  uf  priwiii  ciiuLi  1  leave  tu-inorruw.  1  hope  you  «  ' 
visit  uiy  family  as  oft4ni  an  you  ea»  duriug  my  absence,  and  that  f 
will  write  us  oftL-u  while  here.  We  will  endeavor,  one  of  us,  to  i^il]^^ 
promptly  at  least.  We  are  getting  along  with  our  business  slowly,  r 
but  prudently,  I  trout,  and  iia  well  as  wo  could  reasonably  expeot  J 
under  all  the  circumstauccH ;  and  bo  far  as  we  can  dienivor,  wo 
in  favor  with  tliis  (wople,  und  nlsn  with  the  many  we  have  had  It 
busiucss  with.  1  sent  homo  a  goix]  mipply  of  excellent  cloth  for  1 
pantaloons,  from  which  you  cun  have  some  if  it  Buits  ynu,  aud  shoald  i 
arrive  safe.  If  it  docs  not,  (ileasc  write  me  without  delay.  Jason  i 
tiB>k  the  cloth  with  tiim  (tost  eighty-five  cents  per  yuni). 
bring  more  clolli  of  almost  any  Kind  when  I  return,  should  t 

When  I  think  how  very  little  iufliipn<-c  I  havp  rvcn  tried 
with  my  nnmcrous  ac()uaintances  and  friends,  in  Itiniiug  their  minds 
toward  Goii  and  heaven,  I  foci  justly  condemned  as  a  most  wicked 
and  slothful  servant ;  and  the  more  so,  as  I  have  very  seldom  had 
any  one  rt-fusc  to  liBtt-u  when  I  earnestly  called  him  to  hear.  I 
sometimes  have  dreadful  reflections  about  having  fled  to  go  down  to 
Tarshish. 

Affectionately  yours, 

John  Bbowk. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  April  2,  1847. 
Dear  Father,  —  Yonr  very  kind  as  well  hh  rational  letter  I 
received  last  evening,  I  tnist  I  do  in  some  measure  realize  that  only 
a  few,  a  very  few,  years  will  of  necessity  briug  to  mo  a  literal  accom- 
plishment of  the  sayings  of  the  Preacher.  I  am  quite  sensible  of  the 
truth  of  your  remark,  thiU  my  family  are  quite  as  well  off  as  though 
we  possessed  millions.  I  hope  wo  may  not  be  left,  to  a  feeling  of 
ingratitude,  or  greediness  of  gain  ;  and  I  feel  nnconscious  of  a  desire 
to  become  rich.  I  hope  my  motive  for  exerting  myself  is  higher. 
I  feel  no  inclination  to  move  my  family  to  Springfield  im  account  of 
any  change  that  I  am  itching  fur,  and  think  it  very  iloubtful  whether 
I  ever  conclude  on  it  as  the  best  course.     My  only  motive  would  b6 


•  thenTVith  me,  if  I  coutiuao  in  my  present  bilsineSB,  uhich  I 

'to.    1  seein  Ui  get  along  iiiiddliug  well,  and 

1  a  short  time.     Wrote  JcreinULh  buiuo  days  unoe. 

s  very  cheerfully  to  hear  that  you  are  alive  aod 

le ;  and  shuiild  nut  grudge  ti>  pay  m<>r«  &>r  such  kind 

mlilo  pittnliDg  me  to  llie  abgolute  vauity  of  this  world's 

«  well  Ha  the  mleinn  future  which  is  btfuri.'  me.    It  aSunla 

it  satisfaction  to  get  a  letter  from  yuu  at  ihld  period  of  your 

o  handsomely  written,  so  well  warded,  and  so  exactly  in  point, 

)  manner  and  (what  ia  much  more)  mutter.    I  Intend  to 

e  it  carefully. 

Your  affootionute  sou, 

John  Bbown. 

Sfriicofielo,  Mass.,  1st  Nov.,  1817. 
Deab  Father, — Aft""  «>me  three  or  fuur  diiys'  delay  on  the 
road,  wc  arTivi.ll  hero  siLfu  ti)-dny  alMJut  nnou,  and  fniiiidull  here  well; 
but  onr  hard  hauls  uro  ucver  tliuiikful  its  ihcy  siioiild  he.  Always 
dcpcudi'iit  and  oiiistantly  rerviviiig,  wi:  lire  uui-ratr'fiil  inioitgh  ti>  l>e 
cast  off,  —  if  lliKt  were  iiiir  "iily  fiiult !  Unr  bnuiiK','-.-',  !»)  far  sxt  I  cjiu 
jndgi',  IiaK  (.niiio  along  iiiidilliiit;  wc-U  iliiriug  my  iili.scutv'.  Wiitsim  is 
nut  yet  very  stiitit,  hut  is  piThaiw  n  little  iiii]iriiv(Hi  since  I  left.  We 
shall  all  be  anxiiius  to  Iiriir  from  Lucian,  and  from  you  all,  am)  liuw 
you  got  home  from  Austiuhnrg,  ns  smm  and  as  often  as  wo  can. 
Affecliouately  yours, 


John 

Urowm. 

Mr.  Hubbard  has  deeded  his 
not  wild  bis  thirty-acre  lot  at 
to  William  Hickos  and  Kebcy 

swamp 
Muuro\ 

farn 
rille, 

1  to  John  Sherin; 
but  has  offered  i 

lu.    Has 
t  fnr  sale 

J.  B. 

Spris-gfielI),  M.vxs.,  2d  Di"-.,  1S47. 
Dear  Father,  —  Yoars  of  the  nth  Novemlwr  was  receiveil  a  fiw 
days  since,  bnt  I  have  delayed  writini;  on  two  aiimunts  siiii-e  ri'cv'iving 
It.  Une  is  the  greater  jiress  of  business,  and  iiii-n-ascd  uaxiety  on 
aeoiuut  of  the  sudden  change  In  money  niiitlers ;  tlie  otliiT,  that  it  is 
always  hard  for  me  to  make  out  a  letter  without  soinetliing  to  inahe  it 
iiut  of.  We  hare  be<?n  middling  well  Ninre  I  reltirmil,  exrepl  J<ihn 
and  Watson.  John  has  had  a  »hort  tuni  of  fever,  and  Wat*>n  has 
seemed  to  have  a  uundwr  »f  rr>mplaiiitH,  but  iMitli  are  lH>ller  ia>w.  Our 
business  seemti  to  l>e  going  <>n  middling  well,  and  will  nnt  {indiably 
be  any  tfae  worse  for  the  pinch  in  the  money  eimeeraa.     1  trust  tijat 
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getting  or  losing  money  does  not  entirely  engross  our  attention ;  bat 
I  am  sensible  that  it  occupies  quite  too  large  a  share  in  it.  To  get  a 
little  property  together  to  leave,  as  the  world  have  done,  is  really 
a  low  mark  to  be  firing  at  through  life. 

'*  A  nobler  toil  may  I  sustain, 
A  nobler  satisfaction  gain." 

You  wrote  us  that  Lucian  seemed  to  decline.  This  is  not  unex- 
pected ;  but  we  hope  that  a  life  still  lengthened  may  not  all  be  mis- 
spent, and  that  the  little  of  du^  to  God  aud  mankiud  it  may  yet  be 
in  his  power  to  do  may  be  done  with  his  might,  aud  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  will  be  the  eud  of  the  law  for  righteousness,  f(»r  that 
which  must  be  left  undone.  This  is  the  only  hope  for  us  bankrupUf 
as  we  may  see  at  once  if  we  will  but  look  at  our  account.  We  hope 
to  hear  how  you  all  are  again  soon. 

AlTectiouately  youra, 

John  Brown. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  16th  Jan.,  1848. 

Dear  Father,  —  It  is  Sabbath  evening ;  and  as  I  have  waited 
now  a  long  time  expecting  a  letter  from  you,  I  have  coucluded  to 
wait  no  longer  for  you  to  write  to  mo.  I  received  the  lludstm  paper 
giving  an  ac<jount  of  the  death  of  another  of  our  family.  I  expected 
to  get  a  letter  from  you,  aud  so  have  been  waitiug  ever  since  getting 
the  paper.  I  never  seemed  to  possess  a  faculty  to  console  and  com- 
fort my  friends  in  their  grief;  I  am  inclined,  like  the  poor  comforters 
of  Job,  to  sit  down  in  silence,  lest  in  my  miserable  way  I  should  only 
add  to  th(»ir  grief.  Another  feeling  that  I  have  in  your  case,  is  an 
entire  consciousness  that  I  can  bring  before  your  mind  no  new  source 
of  ctmsolation,  nor  mention  any  which,  I  trust,  you  Iiave  not  long 
since  made  full  proof  of.  I  need  not  say  that  I  know  how  to  sympa- 
thize with  you ;  for  that  you  equally  well  understand.  I  will  only 
utter  one  word  of  humble  confidence,  —  **  Though  He  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  Him,  and  bless  His  name  forever.''  We  are  all  in 
health  here,  but  have  just  been  taking  another  lesson  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  we  hold  here.  One  week  ago  yesterday,  Oliver  found 
some  root  of  the  plant  called  hemlock,  that  he  supi>o8ed  was  carrot, 
and  eat  some  of  it.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  taken  with  vomiting 
and  dreadful  convulsions,  and  soon  became  senseless.  However,  by 
resorting  to  the  most  powerful  emetics  he  was  recovered  from  it,  like 
one  raised  from  the  dead,  almost. 

The  country  in  this  direction  has  been  suffering  one  of  the  sever- 
est money  pressures  known  for  many  years.  The  consequence  to  ne 
has  been,  that  some  of  those  who  have  contracted  for  W(X)1  of  us  are 
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u  yet  unable  to  pay  for  and  take  tbe  wool  as  thoy  agreed,  and  we 
are  on  that  account  unable  to  cloee  our  business.  This,  with  some 
trouble  and  perplexity,  is  the  greatest  injury  wo  have  suffered  by  it. 
We  have  had  no  winter  as  yet  scarcely,  the  weather  to-day  being 
almost  as  warm  as  summer.  We  want  to  hear  how  you  all  are  very 
much,  and  all  about  how  you  get  along.  I  hope  to  visit  you  in  the 
spring.    Farewell. 

Your  affectionate,  unworthy  son, 

John  Brown. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  5th  Feb.,  1849. 

Dear  Father,  —  I  write  you  at  this  time  more  because  you 
said  in  your  last  that  you  "love  letters  more  now  than  ever  before,'' 
than  on  account  of  anything  I  have  to  write.  We  are  hero  all  mid- 
dling well,  except  our  youngest  child,  who  has  been  quite  foeble  since 
last  fiiU.  Owen's  arm  seems  to  be  improving  slowly.  We  have 
lK»on  selling  wool  middling  fast  of  late,  on  contract,  at  1847  prices. 
W<'  have  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  strongest  proofs  that  the  great 
majority  have  made  gold  their  hopty  their  only  Iwpe.  I  tliiuk  that 
almost  every  pnKluct  of  industry  will  s<x)U  becoino  lii^h,  from  tlio 
fact  alone  that  such  a  viist  uumber  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
producers  will  cease  to  be  so,  and  hereafter,  for  a  time  at  least,  bo 
only  ct)nsumers.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  persona  who  are  in 
debt,  and  who  hold  any  property  of  value,  are  likely  to  have  a  most 
favoniblo  time  to  get  out  of  debt  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have 
tlie  wonl  go  round  amongst  all  the  BrotcnSj  that  th(?y  may  get  ready 
to  sell  off  enough  of  somcthiug  Ut  pay  all  debts?  1  really  wish  that 
Oliver  and  Frederick  ^  would  take  the  hiut,  and  when  things  get  up 
(which  I  feel  confident  they  will  di»)>  go  at  once  to  selling  off  and 
paying  up.  There  is  no  way  of  making  mouey  so  easy  as  by  selling 
when  every  one  wants  to  buy.  It  may  cost  us  some  little  sacrifice  of 
fiM  ling  at  first,  but  would  open  a  new  world  almost,  if  thoroughly 
done. 

I  have  felt  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  about  the  injury  you  received 
on  your  way  home;  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  was  in  any  measure 
comfortable.  I  did  not  intend  to  put  off  writing  so  long ;  but  I  al- 
ways find  it  exceedingly  hard  work  to  write  when  I  hav(;  n<»thing  to 
comnmuicate  that  is  worth  as  much  as  the  i)aper  and  inistage.  Your 
letters  are  not  of  so  barren  a  character;  so  that  we  shall  not  expect 
you  to  pay  the|K)8tage  when  you  write,  which  we  hope  will  be  often. 

Your  affectionate  but  unworthy  son, 

John  Brown. 

1  His  hrothoi-s,  oi  cousins  ;  not  his  sons. 


** •  — ■  - 
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These  letters  show  upon  what  terms  of  affection  and  re- 
ligious sympathy  John  Brown  lived  with  his  pious  father,  — 
a  man  everywhere  respected.  Colonel  Perkins,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  who  was  the  capitalist  partner  of  John  Brown  in  the 
wool  business,  and  lost  money  thereby,  had  no  great  respect 
for  his  partner's  prudence,  but  said :  "  His  father  had  more 
brains  than  John  Brown,  and  was  a  more  prudent  man." 
He  was  long  a  trustee  of  Oberlin  College,  and  it  was 
through  him  that  John  Brown  was  sent  to  Virginia  in 
1840,  to  survey  the  wild  lands  there  which  belonged  to  that 
college.  John  Brown,  Jr.,  says :  "  My  grandfather,  Owen 
Brown,  of  Hudson,  had  no  son  for  whom  he  entertained 
more  sincere  regard  than  for  his  son  John.  I  was  myself 
for  years  almost  as  one  of  my  grandfather's  family,  and  had 
the  best  means  of  knowing."  His  aunt,  John  Brown's  half- 
sister,  Mrs.  Marian  Hand,  of  Wellington,  Ohio,  now  living, 
confirms  this  statement.  She  also  furnishes  me  with  some 
facts  concerning  her  brother  Salmon,  for  whom  his  father 
had  "  great  anxiety  and  fears  "  while  he  was  studying  law 
at  Pittsburg  in  1824,  and  who,  he  says,  •'*  was  of  some  note 
as  a  gentleman,  but  I  never  knew  that  he  gave  evidence  of 
being  a  Christian." 

It  seems  that  Salmon  Brown,  after  beginning  to  practise 
law,  travelled  far  and  wide  over  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  in  the  South,  where  he  finally  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  New  Orleans,  and  became  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, "  The  Bee,"  which  was  published  both  in  French  and 
English,  and  seems  to  have  opposed  the  administration  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  His  career  as  a  journalist  was  from  1830 
to  1833,  and  he  died  at  Thibodeauxville,  or  New  Orleans, 
in  the  autumn  of  1833.  A  letter  from  John  Brown  to  his 
brother  Frederick  thus  mentions  Salmon's  death,  among 
other  matters  of  smaller  concern :  — 


Randolph,  Penn.,  Oct.  26,  1833. 

Dear  Brother,  —  I  arrived  at  home  without  any  mishap  on 
Saturday  of  the  week  I  left  you,  and  found  all  well.  1  had  received 
newspapers  from  Thibodeauxville  during  my  ahsenco,  similar  to  those 
sent  to  father,  but  no  letters  respecting  the  death  of  our  brother.  I 
believe  I  was  to  write  father  as  soon  as  I   returned,  but  I  have 
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nothing  fnrther  to  write,  and  yon  can  show  him  this.  I  will  imme- 
diately let  him  know  what  answer  I  get  to  the  letter  I  shall  send  to 
the  Sonth  by  this  mail,  respecting  our  dear  brother. 

I  enclose  fifteen  dollars,  and  wish,  you  to  let  me  know  that  you  re- 
ceive it.  Destroy  my  note,  and  accept  my  thanks.  If  you  afford 
my  colt  plenty  <if  good  pasture,  hay,  and  salt,  it  is  all  I  wish,  unless 
he  should  (all  away  badly  or  bo  sick.  Your's  bore  his  journey  welL 
Please  tell  Milton  Lusk  that  I  wish  to  have  him  pay  over  the  money 
I  left  with  him  to  Julian,  without  delay. 

Affectionately  yours, 

John  Brown. 

P.  S.  I  want  to  be  informed  of  any  news  respecting  Salmon  as 
soon  as  any  of  you  get  any. 

The  three  following  letters  are  all  that  I  have  received 
from  the  papers  of  Salmon  Brown,  who  wrote  a  neat  hand 
and  rather  a  diffuse,  ceremonious  style,  at  variance  with  the 
direct,  laconic  manner  of  his  father  and  brother,  but  who  re- 
sembled them  in  the  earnestness  with  which  he  pursued  his 
objects,  and  the  serious  affection  he  manifested  for  all  his 
family,  and  particularly  for  his  father. 

Salmon  Brown  to  (keen  Brotcn,  Sr. 

HuNTsviLLE,  Ala.,  Feb.  28,  1829. 

Honored  FATnER,  —  In  order  to  avoid  that  circumlocution  of 
"  compliments,"  which  I  have  hoard  you  mention  as  one  of  the  de- 
fects of  my  letters  in  generail,  it  shall  be  the  object  of  this  to  make 
koown  to  yon,  with  tlic  least  preamble- and  in  the  fewest  possible 
number  of  words,  all  that  a  parent,  kind  and  solicitous  as  you  have 
ever  been,  might  desire  to  know  in  relation  to  the  welfare  of  an  ab- 
sent child.  My  health,  thank  God,  has  been  unifonnly  good  since  I 
was  at  Hudson  last  July.  From  New  York,  if  I  mistake  not,  some- 
time in  the  month  of  September,  T  wn»te  you  a  letter,  and  inclosed 
one  of  my  printed  circulars,  by  which  I  presumed  you  would  In*  made 
acquainte<l  with  the  tour  I  had  in  contempbition,  and  the  seveml 
points  to  which  letters  might  be  directed  in  season  to  nwh  mc. 
This  pn>bHbly  was  not  receive<l  till  after  your  return  from  New 
England,  which  circumstance  sufficiently  accxMmts  for  its  not  being 
answered.  I  have  pursnetl  almost  literally  the  tnick  indicated  by  the 
circular  alludi^  to,  and  still  intend  to  p<^rsevere,  till  1  have  accom- 
plished the  entire  jouniey.  My  openUions  have  been  as  sureessful  as 
heretofore,  though  T  have  exp<*rienced  more  delays  than  usual.     On 
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leaving  this  place,  I  shall  proceed  South,  by  the  way  of  Tuscaloosa 
and  Mobile,  to  New  Orleaus  j  but  having  business  to  transact  at  a 
great  many  intennediate  places,  I  cannot  determine  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  when  I  shall  reach  there,  or  how  early  I  shall  be  able  to 
leave  tliat  place  in  the  spring. 

This,  I  am  resolved,  shall  be  my  last  tour  in  the  United  States,  at 
least  on  the  extensive  scale  I  have  practised  for  the  last  three  years. 
I  however  still  intend  to  execute  the  project  which  I  disclosed  to 
you  last  summer;  and  I  cannot  neglect  the  present  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  the  very  valuable  hint  which  you  suggested  to  me,  in 
respect  of  availing  myself  of  the  facilities  which  my  travels  afford,  to 
collect  materials  and  infonnation  to  be  made  use  of  hereafter  in  pub- 
lic lecturing.  I  have  reflected  much  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  fully 
persuaded  the  business  may  be  turned  to  a  good  practical  account, 
in  reference  to  my  intended  operations  abroad.  I  am  therefore  ap- 
plying myself  to  the  subject  in  good  earnest,  both  by  extending  my 
own  personal  observations  as  widely  as  possible,  and  by  consulting 
any  written  authority  w^hich  may  throw  light  upon  my  object  of 
research.  But  pray  let  this  matter,  as  well  as  the  other,  rest  for  the 
present  between  ourselves  exclusively, 

I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  rec(*ive  a  letter  from  you.  When 
shall  I  be  gnitificd  f  On  my  arrival  at  New  Orleans  f  I  hope  so. 
I  also  hope  that  you  will  not  be  sparing  of  the  local  news  of  your 
vicinity.  I  sliould  like  to  know  something  of  the  results  of  your  jour- 
ney to  the  East.  You  doubtless  heard  of  me  amcmg  our'' family 
relations.  I  am  obliged  to  leave  off  abniptly,  and  I  will  not  delay 
sending  this  for  the  sake  of  filling  out  the  sheet  at  another  time.  My 
love  to  all  our  family,  and  to  my  friends  in  general.     Adieu. 

Salmon  Brown. 


St.  Louis,  June  18,  1829. 

HoJiORED  Father,  —  Having  ascended  the  river  to  this  place, 
and  being  under  the  necessity  of  returning  again  to  Natchez  in  order 
to  close  some  unfinished  business,  I  write  to  advise  you  of  my  in- 
tended movements.  By  the  ordinary  course  of  steamboat  navigation 
I  shall  reach  there  (Natchez)  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days,  and 
my  stay  in  that  region  will  be  as  short  as  possible.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion afterwards  to  proceed  by  the  interior  of  Alabama  to  Florida,  and 
thence  through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinjis  to  the  North.  I  cannot  at 
this  time  name  with  ceitainty  any  place  where  letters  directed  to  my 
address  would  be  received,  though  Tallahassee  in  Flori^  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  eligible  point ;  at  all  events,  I  hoi>e  you  will  write  to 
me  there.    I  left  New  Orleans  without  receiving  any  letters  from  you. 
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which  was  a  great  disappointtnent.  I  however  made  arrangements 
by  which  I  shall  still  get  them,  if  any  oome  on  to  that  post-olfice.  I 
have  enjoyed  good  health  and  thus  &r  a  reasonable  share  of  pros- 
perity in  the  prosecution  of  my  business,  though  delays  have  been 
m(»ro  frequent  than  I  anticipated,  and  of  longer  duration,  which  will 
be  the  means  of  detaining  me  all  summer  in  the  Southern  country. 
1  beg  yon  will  not  pennit  yourself  to  be  uneasy  on  account  of  my 
health.  I  shall  avoid  the  low  country  on  the  sea-coast,  and  by  con- 
fining  myself  to  the  high  ground  of  the  interior,  I  apprehend  very 
little  danger.  Finally,  go  where  I  may,  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  kind  Providence  that  has  hcret^ifore  guided  me  safely  through 
an  inBuity  of  perils.  I  have  been  preserved,  no  doubt,  fur  some  wise 
purpose.  I  hope  it  may  be  to  accomplish  some  great  good  in  the 
world  ;  if  not,  why  should  I  desire  to  live  f 

I  am  still  occupied,  heart  and  soul,  with  the  scheme  I  have  inti- 
mated to  you  before.  It  is  the  theme  of  my  constant  meditations; 
night  and  day ;  and  I  am  devoting  all  my  leisure  moments  for  its  ac- 
c«)inplishment.  That  the  design  is  a  good  aud  laudable  ouo,  I  have 
no  doubt.     This  gives  me  conlifience  to  exiK?ct  grctit  success.^ 

I  cannot  wTito  more  at  this  moment,  but  if  I  am  prospered,  you 
shall  hear  from  me  frequently.     Adieu. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Salmon  Brown. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Aug.  22,  1830. 

Honored  Father,  —  I  avail  myself  of  the  first  moment  of  leisure 
on  my  arrival  at  tliis  place  to  relieve  you  from  the  anxiety  which  I 
am  conscious  you  have  ere  this  begun  to  feel  on  my  account.  I  could 
not  have  neglected  writing  so  long  liad  I  anticipated  the  possibility  of 
l)eing  detained  so  long  at  the  South.  One  cause  of  delay  after  an- 
other prolonged  the  period  of  my  departure  from  New  Orleans  till  tlie 
latter  part  of  July,  and  having  to  stop  at  several  places  on  the  river 
where  I  had  business  to  look  after,  and  the  rivers  ])eing  almost  too 
Inw  for  steamboat  navigati(m  at  this  season,  August  has  almost  passed 
away  before  I  could  reach  here.  My  health,  thank  God,  has  been 
uiiift»nnly  grnid,  and  I  am  quite  well  at  this  time. 

I  am  without  news  from  any  of  my  family  or  friends  these  several 
mtmths  past,  which  makes  me  exceedingly  anxious  about  their  wel- 
fare.    I  hope  some  of  you  will  write  instantly  on  receiving  this,  and 

^  It  does  not  appear  what  this  **lamlablo  design"  was,  but  it  must  have 
b«*L*n,  in  part  at  least,  of  a  public  nature.  At  this  tinic  Salmon  Brown  was 
twi*nty-seven  years  old.  Ho  was  the  bmther  next  in  a;(e  to  John,  and  was 
at  school  with  him  for  a  time  in  Connecticut. 
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direct  to  Wheeling,  Virgiuia,  where  I  expect  to  be  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  weeks.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  determine  whether  I 
can  visit  Hudson  this  fall  or  not.  I  am  engaged  al>out  some  political 
arrangements  in  opposition  to  the  present  unprincipled  and  corrupt 
Administration,  to  which  I  have  become  so  committed  as  not  to  be 
master  of  my  own  time.  The  arrangements  alluded  to  have  for  their 
object  the  best  interests  of  our  common  country ;  and  believing  that  I 
may  be  instrumental  in  doing  good  in  this  way,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  exert  my  endeavors.  I  go  from  this  place  to  Frankfort,  thence  to 
Lexington,^  thence  to  Maysvillc,  aud  thence  to  Wheeling.  If  it  shall 
be  possible  for  me  to  visit  Hudson  before  I  proceed  to  the  eastward, 
I  will  do  so. 

An  infinnity  of  my  nerves,  proceeding  from  an  unknown  cause, 
makes  it  difficult  to  write  legibly.  I  have  been  conscious  that  this 
was  growing  on  me  for  years,  without  being  able  to  apply  any 
remedy.  I  never  lived  so  teiflperateiy  as  I  have  the  year  past. 
Pray  present  me  to  the  recollection  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  to 
all  my  friends  affectionately.  Years  do  but  iucrease  and  confirm  the 
sense  of  filial  duty  and  gratitude  with  which  I  remain 

Your  son, 

Salmon  Brown. 

*  Henry  Clay  lived  near  Lexington,  and  it  was  doubtless  in  the  Interest 
of  that  statesman  and  his  friends  that  young  Brown  undertook  this  crusade 
against  the  **  unprincipled  and  corrupt  administration  "  of  General  Jackaon, 
who  had  been  elected  in  1828  and  inaugurated  in  1829,  in  spite  of  Clay,  — 
defeating  John  Quincy  Adams.  1  have  not  yet  found  copies  of  Brown's 
"  New  Orleans  Bee,"  but  doubtless  the  sting  of  this  journal  was  directed 
against  Jackson  in  the  city  which  he  rescued  from  British  invasion. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
YOUTH  AND  EARLY  MANHOOD. 

JOHN  BROWN'S  childhood  passed,  like  that  of  most 
boys  in  a  new  country,  in  the  midst  of  active  labor 
and  rude  sport,  but  with  little  advantage  of  schooling  at 
home.  Like  all  serious-minded  lads  of  Puritan  stock,  how- 
ever, he  dreamed  at  one  time  of  completing  his  education  in 
a  college,  and  then  studying  for  the  ministry.  He  "  expe- 
rienced religion,"  and  joined  the  "Orthodox"  or  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Hudson  in  1810.  Soon  after  this  he 
revisited  Connecticut,  and  went  to  the  town  of  Canton  to 
consult  a  kinsman  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hal- 
lock,  concerning  his  studies  in  divinity,  —  whose  advice 
was  that  Owen  Brown's  son  should  fit  for  Amherst  College 
(where  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  was  soon 
to  be  President),  and  that  his  teacher  should  be  the  Rev. 
Moses  Hallock,  of  Plain  field,  in  Massachusetts.^  This 
school  at  Plainfield  was  famous  for  graduating  ministers 
and  missionaries,  and  the  poet  Bryant  had  been  a  student 
there  a  few  years  before,  —  Plainfield  being  next  to  Cum- 
mington,  where  Bryant  was  born,  and  not  far  from  Amherst. 
No  doubt  the  lad's  hope  was  to  fit  himself  at  Plainfield  and 
then  enter  at  Amherst,  working  his  way  by  his  own  efforts, 
as  so  many  young  men  have  since  done.    But  he  was  at- 

1  John  Brown  seems  to  have  been  for  a  short  time  at  the  Morris 
Ar^ademy  in  Connecticut,  in  company  with  his  younger  brother  Sahnon, 
alrc^ly  mentione<l.  A  story  of  tlic  two  brothers  is  told,  how  John, 
finding  that  Ssilmon  had  comn>itt<Ml  some  schmd  olFence,  for  which  tlie 
teacher  had  pardoned  him,  said  to  the  teaclier:  **  Mr.  Vaill,  if  Salmon  had 
done  this  thing  at  home,  father  would  have  punished  him.  I  know  ho 
would  expect  you  to  punish  him  now  for  doing  this,  —  and  if  you  don't,  I 
shall."  That  night,  finding  that  Salmon  was  likely  to  esca])e  jninishment, 
John  made  gowl  his  wonl,  —  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  —  gi^'ing  his 
brother  a  severe  flogging. 
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tacked  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  soon  became 
serious,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  give  up  study,  and  go  back 
to  his  father's  tan-yard  in  Hudson.  The  time  spent  at  the 
Plainfield  school  \^C9^  short,  and  there  are  few  reminiscences  # 
of  him  at  that  period.  In  December,  1859,  Heman  Hallock, 
the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  wrote  to 
his  brother  Gerard  Hallock,  then  editor  of  the  New  York 
"  Journal  of  Commerce,"  as  follows :  — 

"  Your  youngest  brother  does  remember  John  Brown,  who  studied 
at  our  house.  How  long  he  lived  there,  or  at  what  period,  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  it  must  have  been  at  the  time  of  my  visits  to  Plain- 
field,  when  I  was  or  had  been  at  Amherst  Academy,  perhaps  in 
1819  or  1820.  I  have  the  name  *  John  Brown  '  on  my  list  of  father's 
students.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  relative  of  Uncle  Jeremiah  Hal- 
lock^s  wife,  and  that  Uncle  J.  directed  him  to  Plainfield.  He  was  a 
tall,  seilate,  dignified  young  man,  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five 
years  old.^  He  had  been  a  tanner,  and  relinquished  a  prosperous 
business  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual  improvement.  He  brought 
with  him  a  piece  of  sole-leather  about  a  foot  square,  which  he  had 
himself  tanned,  for  seven  years,  to  re-sole  his  boots.  He  had  also 
a  piece  of  sheep-skin  which  he  had  tanned,  and  of  which  he  cut 
some  strips,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  for  other  students  to 
pull  upon.  Father  took  one  string,  and  winding  it  around  his  fin- 
gers said,  with  a  triumphant  turn  of  the  eye  and  mouth,  '  I  shall 
snap  it.'  The  very  marked  yet  kind  immovableness  of  the  young 
man's  face,  on  seeing  father's  defeat,  father's  own  look,  and  the 
posit^ion  of  people  and  things  in  the  old  kitchen,  somehow  gave 
me  a  fixed  recollection  of  this  little  incident." 

From  theology,  young  Brown  turned  his  attention  to  sur- 
veying ;  and  his  text-book,  "  Flint's  Survey,"  now  owned  by 
his  son  John  Brown,  Jr.,  bears  date  at  Hudson  in  1820.  He 
became  a  skilful  surveyor ;  but  his  chief  occupation  from 
1819  for  neai'ly  twenty  years  was  the  tanning  of  leather, 

^  The  maturity  of  .John  Brown's  nppcarance  at  the  age  of  nineteen  is 
shown  hy  this  remark  :  he  could  not  have  hecn  twenty  years  old  when  study- 
ing at  Plainfield.  My  own  date  for  this  ex|iorience  would  l)e  181 9  ;  for  Brown 
was  married  to  Dianthe  Lusk,  June  21,  1820.  He  had  previously  been  dis- 
appointed in  love,  and  as  he  Raid  in  a  letter  written  from  Gerrit  Smith's 
house,  Feb.  24,  1858,  "felt  for  a  number  of  ypArs  in  earlier  life  a  steady, 
strong  desire  to  die."  This  letter  will  be  found  on  a  later  page,  in  its  doe 
connection. 
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which  his  father  had  taught  him,  and  in  which  he  had  ao- 
quired  much  skill  before  1820,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his 
autobiography.  His  log-house  and  tan-yard  were  a  mile 
or  more  from  his  father's,  and  northwest  of  the  village  of 
Hudson.  The  home  which  was  built  under  his  direction  in 
1824  is  a  large  wooden  farm-house,  standing  in  pleasant  ru- 
ral scenery ;  and  Hudson  itself,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  vil- 
lages in  Northern  Ohio,  and  for  many  years  the  seat  of  a  small 
college,  has  the  air  of  a  thriving  Connecticut  town.  When 
John  Brown  first  occupied  his  cabin  in  1819-20,  he  was  un- 
married, and  his  housekeeper  was  Mrs.  Lusk,  the  widow  of 
Amos  Lusk,  a  Hudson  farmer,  and  the  mother  of  Brown's 
future  wife.  Her  brother,  Milton  Lusk,  who  was  living  in 
1882,  gave  me  then  some  reminiscences  of  his  brother-in-law, 
which  may  serve  to  complete  the  sketch  drawn  by  Brown 
himself  of  his  resolute,  serious,  and  headstrong  youth. 

"I  am  now  sevoDty-iiine  years  old,"  said  this  kinsman  of  John 
Bro\ni,  "for  I  was  born  in  180.3,  my  sister  Diantlie  in  1801,  and 
Brown  in  1800.  I  knew  him  from  a  boy,  went  to  school  with  him, 
and  remember  well  what  a  commanding  di8fx)siti<m  he  always  had. 
There  was  once  a  Democratic  8<*hool  and  a  Federal  school  in  Hudson 
village,  and  the  boys  used  to  snow-bidl  each  other.  Brown  and  I 
were  federaluiit^,  as  our  fathers,  Squire  Brown  and  Ca])tain  Lusk, 
were.  One  day  the  Democratic  boys  found  a  wet  hollow  in  the  bat-  , 
tie-field  of  snow-balls,  and  l>egan  to  thn)W  wet  halls,  which  were 
hard  and  hurt  *  masterly.*  John  stood  this  for  awhile, — then  he 
rushed  alone  upon  the  little  Democrats,  and  drove  them  all  before 
him  iuto  their  schoolhouse.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  angry,  but  there 
was  such  force  an<l  mastery  in  what  he  did,  that  everything  gave  way 
l)efore  him.  He  d(»ted  on  being  the  head  of  the  heap,  and  ho  was; 
he  doted  on  his  ability  to  hit  the  mark.  Dianthe,  my  sister,  was  not 
t;ill  like  my  father  (who  ft)ught  at  the  sie^e  of  Sandusky  and  died  in 
the  sprint:  <»f  1H13),  but  about  her  mother's  heij^ht ;  she  was  plain, 
but  attracted  John  .Brown  by  her  quiet,  amiable  di8|)osition.  She 
was  my  guiding-star,  my  guardian  an^a*l ;  she  sung  beautifully, 
mi»st  always  sacred  hymns  and  tunes;  and  she  had  a  phice  in  the 
wimhIs,  not  far  from  the  house,  where  she  used  to  go  ah»ne  to  ])ray. 
She  to<»k  me  there  sometimes  to  pray  with  me.  She  was  a  pleasiuit, 
cheerful  jH^rson,  but  not  funny;  she  never  said  anything  but  what 
she  meant.  When  mother  and  Dianthe  were  keei>in^  houst»  ft>r 
John  Brown  at  the  idd  lo^-cahin  where  he  ha<l  his  tiiuiiery,  I  was 
working  as  a  boy  at  Squire  Hudson's  in  the  vilhtge,  and  Iwul  no 
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time  to  go  up  and  see  my  mother  and  sieter  except  Sundays.^  Brown 
was  an  austere  feller^  and  he  did  n't  like  that ;  one  day  he  said  to  me, 
*  Milton  y  I  wish  you  would  not  make  your  visits  here  on  the  Sab- 
bath.' I  said,  *  John,  I  won't  come  Sunday,  nor  any  other  day,' 
and  I  stayed  away  a  long  time.  When  Diantho  was  married,  I 
would  not  go  to  the  wedding.  I  did  not  get  along  very  well  with 
him  for  some  years ;  but  when  he  was  living  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
had  my  controversy  with  the  church  in  Hudson,  he  came  and  prayed 
with  me,  and  shed  tears,  and  said  perhaps  I  was  nearer  right  than  he 
had  thought.  After  my  sister's  death  he  said  to  John,  his  son,  *  I 
feel  sure  that  your  mother  is  now  with  me  and  influencing  me.'  He 
was  tasty  in  his  dress,  —  about  washing,  bathing,  brushing,  etc. ; 
when  he  washed  him,  he  pushed  his  hair  back  from  his  forehead." 

John  Brown,  Jr.,  who  was  born  at  his  father's  first  home 
in  Hudson,  gives  the  following  account  of  one  of  his  first 
recollections  of  that  neighborhood  ;  — 

**  Our  house,  on  a  lane  which  connects  two  main  roads,  was  built 
under  father's  direction  in  1824,  and  still  stands  much  as  he  built  it, 

^  Hudson  was  named  for  a  Connecticut  farmer,  David  Hudson  (bom  in- 
Goshen,  1758),  commonly  called  "the  Squire,"  who  led  the  settlement 
there  in  1799,  and  whose  daughter,  Mrs.  Harvey  Baldwin,  whom  I  saw 
in  1878,  was  the  first  white  child  Iwni  in  the  town.  Her  father  is 
buried  in  the  cemetery  not  far  from  the  grave  of  Owen  Brown,  out  of  which 
a  young  hemlock  tree,  twelve  feet  high,  was  growing  when  I  visited  it 
in  1878.  Squire  Hudson  gave  the  land  in  Hudson  on  which  the  West- 
em  Reserve  College  was  built  ;*he  was  a  strict  Calvinist,  and  an  original 
abolitionist,  like  Owen  Brown.  Mr.  Elizur  Wright,  now  of  Boston, 
formerly  a  schoolmate  of  John  Brown,  and  afterwards  a  professor  in  the 
college  at  Hudson,  tells  me  that  he  met  Squire  Hudson,  one  day  in  Sep- 
tember, 1831,  coming  from  his  post-office,  and  reading  a  newspaper  he 
had  just  received,  which  seemed  to  excite  him  very  much  as  he  read. 
As  Mr.  Wright  came  within  hearing,  the  old  Calvinist  was  exclaiming, 
'*  Thank  God  for  that  !  I  am  glad  of  it.  Thank  God  they  have  risen  at 
last !  "  Inquiring  what  the  news  was.  Squire  Hudson  replied,  **  Why,  the 
slaves  have  nsen  down  in  Virginia,  and  are  fighting  for  their  freedom  as 
we  did  for  ours.  I  pray  God  they  may  get  it."  This  was  the  "  Southamp- 
ton  massacre"  of  Aug.  23,  1831,  in  which  Nat  Turner,  with  six  fellow- 
slaves,  raised  a  revolt  in  Southampton  County,  on  the  edge  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  in  Virginia,  and  had  killed  more  than  fifty  whites,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  follower,  when  his  hand  was  dispersed  on  the  25th  of  August. 
Turner  escaped  arrest  for  eight  weeks  longer,  but  was  captured  Oct.  80, 
1881,  tried  November  6,  and  hanged  November  11,  almost  exactly  twenty- 
eight  years  before  John  Brown's  execution,  Dec.  2,  1859. 
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with  the  gardoi  and  orchard  around  it  which  he  laid  out.  In  the 
rear  of  the  hooso  was  then  a  wood,  now  gone,  on  a  knoll  leading 
down  to  the  hrook  whieh  supplied  the  tan-pits.  I  was  bom  in  an 
older  log-house.  When  I  was  four  or  five  years  old,  and  probably  no 
later  than  1825,  there  came  one  night  a  fugitive  slave  and  his  wife 
to  fathoi's  door,  —  sent,  perhaps,  by  some  toMrnsman  who  knew  John 
Brown's  oompassion  for  such  wayfiurers,  then  but  few.  They  were 
the  first  colored  people  I  had  seen ;  and  when  the  woman  took  me 
up  on  her  knee  and  kissed  me,  1  ran  away  as  quick  as  I  could, 
and  rubbed  my  &ee  '  to  get  the  black  off ; '  for  I  thought  she  would 
'  crock '  me,  like  mother's  kettle.  Mother  gave  the  poor  creatures 
some  supper;  but  they  thought  themselves  pursued,  and  were  un- 
easy. Presently  &ther  heard  the  trampling  of  horses  crossing  a 
bridge  on  one  of  the  main  roads,  half  a  mile  off ;  so  he  took  his  guests 
out  the  back  door  and  down  into  the  swamp  near  the  brook,  to  hide, 
giving  them  arms  to  defend  themselves,  but  returning  to  the  house 
to  await  the  event.  It  proved  a  false  alarm:  the  horsemen  were 
people  of  the  neighborhood  going  to  Hudson  village.  Father  then 
went  out  into  the  dark  wood,  —  for  it  was  night,  —  and  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  his  fugitives ;  finally  ho  was  guided  to  the  spot 
by  the  sound  of  the  man's  heart  throbbiug  for  fear  of  capture.  Ho 
bn>ught  them  into  the  house  again,  sheltered  them  awhile,  and  sent 
them  on  their  way." 

At  this  time  John  Brown  could  not  have  been  more  tlian 
twenty-six  years  old.  The  children  of  his  first  marriage 
were  bom,  married,  and  died  as  follows :  — 

John  Brown,  Jr.,  born  July  25,  1821,  at  Hudson,  Ohio ; 
married  Wealthy  C.  Hotchkiss,  July,  1847. 

Jason  Brown,  Jan.  19,  1823,  at  Hudson ;  married  Ellen 
Sherbondy,  July,  1847. 

Owen  Brown,  Nov.  4,  1824,  at  Hudson  (never  married). 

Frederick  Brown  (1),  Jan.  9,  1827,  at  Richmond,  Pa.; 
died  March  31,  1831. 

Ruth  Brown,  Feb.  18,  1829,  at  Richmond,  Pa. ;  married 
Henry  Thompson,  Sept.  20, 1850. 

Frederick  Brown  (2),  Dec.  31,  1830,  at  Richmond,  Pa. ; 
murdered  at  Ossawatomie  by  Rev.  Martin  White,  Aug.  30, 
185C. 

An  infant  son,  Aug.  7,  1832 ;  was  buried  with  his  mother 
three  days  after  his  birth,  at  Richmond,  Pa. 

A  letter  of  John  Brown  to  his  father,  of  which  only  a 
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portion  is  preserved,  describes  the  death  of  his  first  wife  in 
the  most  touching  manner.  Her  character  has  already  been 
given  in  the  fragmentary  autobiography,  and  in  the  recollec- 
tions of  her  brother,  Milton  Lusk.  She  was  descended 
through  her  mother  (Mary  Adams,  of  West  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  daughter  of  John  Adams,  an  army  contractor  in  the 
Revolution)  from  the  same  ancestors  as  John  Adams  the 
second  President,  and  Samuel  Adams  the  Revolutionary 
patriot.^  Of  the  seven  children  above-named,  the  four 
eldest  are  still  living  (1885),  —  John  and  Owen  at  Put-in- 
Bay  Island,  Ohio ;  and  Jason  and  Ruth  (who  married  a  New 
Hampshire  farmer's  son,  Henry  Thompson,  at  North  Elba, 
N.  Y.)  at  Pasadena,  Cal.  I  am  indebted  to  all  of  them  for 
many  details  of  their  father's  cai'eer,  and  many  letters 

^  lu  December,  1867,  John  Brown,  Jr.,  copied  the  following  record  from 
the  Lusk  family  Bible  in  tlie  possession  of  Judge  Stephen  H.  Pitkin,  hus- 
band of  his  aunt  Julia  Lusk,  by  which  it  api>ear8  that  Mury  (Adams) 
Lusk  was  five  years  older  tlian  her  husband,  and  was  a  widow  when  Cap- 
tain Lusk  married  her :  — 

Amos  Lusk,  bom  Thursday,  March  6,  1773  ;  Mary  (Hull)  Lusk  (his 
wife),  born  Sunday,  May  15,  1768  ;  Sophia  H  ill,  bom  Wednesday,  April 
29,  1789  ;  Laura  Hull,  born  Thui-s<l!iy,  Occ.  8,  1791  ;  Minerva  Lusk,  bom 
Sunday,  Oct.  18,  1795  ;  Maria  Lusk,  hm\  Sunday,  June  27, 1797  ;  Loring 
Lusk,  born  Tuesday,  June  3,  1799  ;  Di:intlie  Lusk,  born  Monday,  Jan.  12, 
1801  ;  Milton  Adnms  Lusk,  born  Thui-sday,  June  2,  1803  ;  Julian  H. 
Lusk,  bom  Monday,  Sept.  16,  1805  ;  So]>hia  H.  Lusk,  bom  Thursday, 
July  28,  1808  ;  Julia  Lusk,  born  Satunlay,  Feb.  10,  1810  ;  Edward  Lusk, 
bom  Tuesday,  Dec.  31,  1811  ;  Laura  Hull,  married  Sept  23,  1810  ;  Amos 
Lusk,  died  May  24,  1813 ;  Dianthe  Lusk  Brown,  died  Aug.  10,  1832  ; 
Mary  Lusk,  wife  of  Amos  Lusk,  died  Jan.  20,  1843. 

Captain  Lusk  removed  to  Ohio  from  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  with  his 
family,  then  consisting  of  his  wife  and  her  six  childrcn  (including  Sophia 
and  liaura  Hull  by  her  first  husband),  in  1801.  Several  families,  includ- 
ing his  sister's  (Mi's.  Hannah  Lindley),  made  up  the  emigrating  party. 
Buff*alo  was  then  a  small  village,  and  Ohio  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness. 
On  their  journey,  while  stopping  at  a  tavern,  an  incident  occurred  which 
came  near  terminating  the  life  of  Dianthe  Lusk,  then  a  baby  six  weeks  old. 
While  the  mother  was  preparing  food  for  their  breakfast,  the  father,  anx- 
ious to  move  on  in  the  morning,  proceeded  to  gather  up  the  bedding,  on 
which,  unperceived  by  him,  the  baby  was  lying.  Pillows,  blankets,  etc, 
were  thrown  on  the  feather-bed,  and  quickly  tied  together  with  a  rope,  and 
th(j  whole  hastily  rolled  downstairs.  The  mother,  recollecting  where  she 
had  left  her  baby,  gave  the  alarm,  but  by  the  time  it  could  be  uncovered 
it  was  nearly  lifeless. 
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which  oonoem  the  family.  Euth,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
first  marriage,  g^ves  me  these  incidents  of  her  early  re- 
collections :  — 

*^  Father  used  to  hold  all  his  children,  while  they  were  little,  at 
night,  and  sing  his  &vorite  songs,  one  of  which  was,  '  Blow  ye^he 
train  pet,  blow ! '  One  evening  after  he  had  been  singing  to  me,  he 
asked  me  how  I  would  like  to  have  some  poor  little  black  children 
that  were  slaves  (explaining  to  me  the  meaning  of  slaves)  come  and 
live  with  as ;  and  asked  me  if  I  would  be  willing  to  divide  my  food 
and  clothes  with  them.  He  made  such  an  impression  on  my  sympa- 
thies, that  the  first  colored  person  I  ever  saw  (it  was  a  man  I  met  on 
the  street  in  Meadville,  Penn.,)  I  felt  silch  pity  for  him  that  I  wanted 
to  ask  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  come  and  live  at  our  house.  When 
I  was  tax  or  seven  years  old,  a  little  incident  took  place  in  the  church 
at  Franklin,  Ohio  (of  which  aU  the  older  part  of  our  family  were 
members),  which  caused  quite  an  excitement.  Father  hired  a  col- 
ored man  and  his  wife  to  work  for  him,  —  he  on  the  funn,  and  she  in 
the  house.  They  were  very  respectable  people,  arid  we  thought  a 
great  deal  of  them.  One  Sunday  the  woman  went  to  church,  and 
was  seated  near  the  door,  or  somewhere  back.  This  aroused  father's 
indignation  at  once.  He  asked  both  of  them  to  go  the  next  Sunday ; 
they  followed  the  family  iu,  and  he  seated  them  in  his  pew.  The 
whole  congregation  were  shocked ;  the  minister  looked  angry ;  but  I 
remember  father's  firm,  detennined  look.  The  whole  diurch  were 
down  on  him  then."  She  adds :  **  My  brothers  were  so  disgusted  to 
see  such  a  mockery  of  religion  that  they  left  the  church,  aud  have 
never  belonged  to  another." 

This  daughter  remembers  when  she  was  admitted  to  the 
church,  in  Eichmond,  by  baptism.    She  says  :  — 

**  The  first  recollection  I  have  of  father  was  bciug  carried  through 
a  piece  of  woods  on  Sunday,  to  attend  a  meeting  held  at  a  neighbor's 
house.  After  we  had  been  at  the  house  a  little  while,  father  and 
mother  stood  up  and  held  us,  while  the  minister  j)ut  water  on  our 
faces.  After  we  sat  down,  father  wii>ed  my  face  \i-ith  a  brown  silk 
handkerchief  with  yellow  spots  on  it  in  diamond  shape.  It  seemed 
beautiful  to  me,  and  I  thought  how  good  he  was  to  wi])e  n\^'  face 
with  that  pretty  handkerchief.  He  showed  a  gn»at  deal  of  tenderness 
in  that  and  other  ways.  He  sometimes  seemed  very  stem  aud  strict 
with  me;  yet  his  tenderness  made  me  forget  that  he  was  stem.  He 
told  me,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  to  reason  calmly  with  uiy  chil- 
dren when  they  had  done  wrong,  and  in  that  way  encounigt;  thorn 
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■ 
to  be  truthful ;  and  never  to  punish  them,  whatever  they  had  done, 

if  they  told  the  truth  about  it.     Said  he :  *  If  I  had  my  life  to  live 

over  agaiu,  I  should  do  very  differently  with  my  cliildreu.     I  meant 

to  do  right,  but  I  ciiu  see  now  where  I  fiiiled.* 

**  Wheuever  he  aud  I  were  alone,  he  never  failed  to  give  me  the 

best  of  advice,  just  such  as  a  true  and  anxious  mother  would  give  a 

daughter.      He  always  seemed  interested  in  my  work,  and  would 

come  around  and  look  at  it,  when  I  was  sewing  or  knitting;  and 

when  I  was  learning  to  spin  he  always  i)raised  me,  if  he  saw  that  I 

was  improving.    He  used  to  say  :  *  Try  to  do  whatever  you  do  in  the 

very  best  possible  manner.^ " 

Writing  to  Kuth  when  she  was  eighteen  years  old,  her 
father  said :  — 

"  I  will  just  tell  you  what  questions  exercise  my  mind  in  regard  to 
an  absent  daughter,  aud  I  will  arrange  them  somewhat  in  order  aa 
I  feel  most  their  importance. 

*^  What  feelings  and  motives  govern  her?  In  what  manner  does 
she  spend  her  time f  Who  arc  her  associates?  How  does  she  con- 
duct in  word  and  action  ?  Is  she  improving  generally  ?  Is  she  pr<»- 
vided  for  with  such  things  as  she  needs,  or  is  she  in  want?  Does 
she  enjoy  herself,  or  is  she  lonely  and  sad?  Is  she  among  real 
frieuds,  or  is  she  disliked  and  dosj>ised? 

**  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  which  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  certain 
anxious  father;  aud  if  you  have  a  Siitisfactory  answer  to  them  in 
your  own  mind,  he  can  rest  satisfied." 

The  testimony  of  all  John  Brown's  children  is  the  same 
respecting  his  domestic  life  and  his  affection  for  them. 
His  daughter  has  perhaps  related  more  particulars  of  his 
home  life,  because  she  saw  it  more  constantly,  —  having 
seldom  been  separated  from  him  until  her  marriage,  except 
by  his  long  absences  upon  business,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  hereafter.  She  thus  describes  his  reading  and  his 
family  worship,  as  she  remembers  it:  — 

"  My  dear  father's  favorite  books,  of  a  historical  charaxster,  were 
•Rollings  Ancient  History/  Josephus,  Plutarch,  *  Napolo<m  and 
his  Marshals,'  and  the  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Of  religious 
books,  Baxter's  ^  Saints'  Rest '  (in  speaking  of  which  at  one  time  he 
said  ho  could  not  see  how  any  person  could  read  it  through  carefully 
without  becoming  a  Christian),  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and  Henry 
*  On  Meekness.'  But  above  all  others,  the  Bible  was  his  favorite 
volume ;  and  he  Iiad  such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  that  when  any 
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penon  was  reading  H,  he  would  correct  the  least  mistake.  His 
favorite  passages  were  these,  as  near  as  I  can  remember :  — 

"  '  Bemember  them  that  are  in  bonds  as  boand  with  them.' 

<* '  Whoso  stoppeth  his  ear  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall 
cry  himself,  but  shall  not  be  heard.' 

"  *  He  Uiat  hath  a  bountiful  eye  shall  be  blessed;  for  he  giveth  his 
bread  to  the  poor.' 

" '  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and 
loving  fiivor  rather  than  silver  or  gold.' 

''  *  Whoso  inooketh  the  poor,  reproacheth  his  Kaker;  and  he  that 
is  glad  at  calamities,  shall  not  be  unpunished.' 

'*  'He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord,  and  that 
which  he  hath  given  will  He  pay  to  him  again.' 

'' '  Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away.' 

"  '  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast;  but  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.' 

'' '  Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due,  when  it  is  in 
the  power  of  thine  hand  to  do  it.' 

'* '  £zcept  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build 
it;  except  the  Lord  keepeth  the  city,  the  watchman  walketh  in 
vain.' 

"  *  I  hate  vain  thoughts,  but  thy  law  da  I  love.' 

''  The  last  chapter  of  f^lesiastes  was  a  favorite  one,  and  on  Fast- 
days  and  Thanksgivings  he  used  very  often  to  read  the  fifty-eighth 
chapter  uf  Isaiah. 

**  When  he  would  come  home  at  night,  tired  out  with  labor,  he 
would,  before  going  to  bed,  ask  some  of  the  family  to  read  chapters 
(as  was  his  usual  course  night  and  moniiug);  and  would  almost 
always  say,  'Read  one  of  David^s  Psalms.' 

"  His  favorite  hymns  (Watts^s)  were  these :  '  Blow  ye  the  trum- 
pet, blow !'  '  Sweet  is  Thy  word,  my  God,  my  King! '  *  I  HI  praise 
my  Maker  with  my  breath;'  *  Oh,  happy  is  the  man  who  hears!' 
*  Wliy  should  we  start,  and  fear  to  die ! '  '  With  songs  and  honors 
souniUng  loud ; '  *  Ah,  lovely  ap|iearance  of  death  ! ' " 

John  Brown,  Jr.,  says  that  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  his 
father  kneel  in  prayer  was  when  he  couimnnirated  to  the 
older  children  (about  1837)  his  purpose  to  make  active  war 
uix)n  slavery,  and  then  implored  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
such  an  undertaking,  and  His  pity  for  the  oppressed  slaves. 
The  three  sons  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  with  their 
father  to  labor  for  emancipation ;  and  when,  in  1838,  and 
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subsequently,  John  the  eldest  son  went  from  home  to  get 
a  better  education,  his  father  said  '^  he  had  lost  one  of  the 
main  spokes  of  his  wheel."  Owen  Brown,  like  his  son, 
was  fervent  in  prayer ;  and  it  was  noticed  that  he,  though 
a  sad  stammerer  in  conversation,  spoke  much  more  clearly 
in  prayer. 

There  was  always  great  tenderness  and  delicacy  in  John 
Brown's  conduct  towards  his  family,  notwithstanding  the 
natural  austerity  of  his  character.  In  childhood  he  gov- 
erned them  strictly,  not  sparing  the  rod;  but  no  sooner 
were  they  men  and  women  than  he  ceased  to  command  and 
almost  to  request  their  obedience,  but  left  it  for  them  to  be 
persuaded  in  their  own  minds  towards  any  course  he  wished 
them  to  take.  He  very  early  imparted  to  them  his  own 
fixed  purposes  in  regard  to  slavery,  and  sought  their  co- 
operation, which  they  readily  gave.  Ruth's  reminiscences 
show  this,  and  so  also  does  this  curious  letter,  written  and 
franked  by  John  Brown  when  he  was  postmaster,  under 
President  Jackson,  at  Eandolph,  Pa.* 

John  Brown  to  his  brother  Frederick. 

Randolph,  Nov.  21, 1884. 

Dear  Brother,  —  As  I  have  had  only  one  letter  from  Hudson 
since  you  left  here,  and  that  some  weeks  since,  I  begin  to  get  uneasy 
and  apprehensive  that  all  is  not  well.  I  had  satisfied  my  mind  about 
it  for  some  time,  in  expectation  of  seeing  father  here,  but  I  begin  to 
give  that  up  for  the  present.  Since  you  left  me  I  have  been  trying 
to  devise  some  means  whereby  I  might  do  something  in  a  practical 
way  for  my  poor  fellow-men  who  are  in  bondage,  and  having  fully 
consulted  the  feelings  of  my  wife  and  my  three  boys,  we  have  agreed 
to  get  at  least  one  negro  boy  or  youth,  and  bring  him  up  as  we  do  our 
own,  —  viz.,  give  him  a  good  English  education,  learn  him  what  we 
can  about  the  history  of  the  world,  about  business,  about  general 
subjects,  and,  above  all,  try  to  teach  him  the  fear  of  God.  We  think 
of  three  ways  to  obtain  one  :  First,  to  try  to  get  some  Christian  slave- 
bolder  to  release  one  to  us.  Secoud,  to  got  a  free  one  if  no  one  will 
let  us  have  one  that  is  a  slave.      Third,  if  that  does  not  succeed,  we 

1  The  town  of  Randolph  in  which  it  was  written,  and  where  John:  Brown 
was  appointed  postmaster  in  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
8e«ms  to  have  included  Richmond,  which  is  now  a  separate  town. 
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have  all  agreed  to  sobmit  to  oonmderable  privation  in  order  to  bay 
one.  TbiB  we  are  now  nnng  means  in  order  to  effect,  in  the  con- 
fident expectation  tbat  God  is  about  to  bring  thein'  all  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage. 

I  will  just  mention  that  when  this  subject  was  first  introduced, 
Jason  had  gone  to  bed ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  hear  the  thing  hinted, 
than  his  warm  heart  kindled,  and  he  turned  out  to  have  a  part  in  the 
discussion  of  a  subject  of  such  exceeding  interest  I  have  for  years 
been  trying  to  devise  some  way  to  got  a  school  a-goiiig  here  for 
blacks,  and  I  think  that  on  many  accounts  it  would  be  a  most  favor- 
able location.  Children  here  would  have  mo  intercourse  with  vicious 
people  of  their  own  kind,  nor  with  openly  vicious  persons  of  any 
kind.  There  would  be  no  powerful  opposition  influence  against 
such  a  thing;  and  should  there  be  any,  I  believe  the  settlement  might 
be  BO  effrated  in  future  as  to  have  almost  the  whole  influence  of  the 
place  in  favor  of  such  a  school.  Write  me  how  you  would  like  to 
join  me,  and  try  to  get  on  from  Hudson  and  thereabouts  some  first- 
rate  abolitionist  families  with  you.  I  do  honestly  4)clieve  that  our 
uuited  exertions  alone  might  soon,  with  the  good  hand  of  our  God 
up<in  us,  effect  it  all. 

This  has  been  with  me  a  favorite  theme  of  reflection  for  years.  I 
think  that  a  place  which  might  be  in  some  measure  settled  with  a 
view  to  such  an  object  would  be  much  more  favorable  to  such  an 
undertaking  than  would  any  such  place  as  Hudson ,  with  all  its  con- 
flicting interests  and  feelings ;  and  I  do  tliink  such  advantages  ought 
to  be  afforded  the  young  Macks,  whether  they  are  all  to  be  imme- 
diately set  free  or  not.  Perhaps  we  might,  under  God,  in  that  way 
do  mi>re  towanls  breaking  their  yoke  effectually  than  in  any  other. 
If  the  young  blacks  of  our  country  could  once  become  enlightened,  it 
would  most  assuredly  operate  on  slavery  like  firing  powder  cx>nfined 
in  rock,  and  all  slaveholders  know  it  well.  Witness  their  heaven- 
daring  laws  against  teaching  blacks.  If  once  the  Christians  in  the 
free  States  would  set  to  work  in  earnest  in  teaching  the  blacks,  the 
p<K>ple  of  the  slaveholding  States  would  find  themselves  constitu- 
ti4}nally  driven  to  set  about  the  work  of  emancipation  immediately. 
The  laws  of  this  State  are  now  such  that  the  inhabitants  of  any 
tiiwnship  may  raise  by  a  tax  in  aid  of  the  State  school-fund  any 
amount  of  money  they  may  choose  by  a  vote,  for  the  purpose  of 
common  schools,  which  any  child  may  have  accesjs  to  by  application. 
If  you  will  jf»in  me  in  this  undertaking,  I  will  make  with  you  any 
arrangement  of  our  temporal  concerns  that  shall  be  fair.  Our  health 
is  g(Kxl,  and  our  prospects  about  business  rather  brightening. 

Affectionat(?ly  yours, 

John  Brown. 


•-'■-~^----     ~-- 
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Kandolpb  is  in  Crawford  County,  Penn.,  and  now  contains 
some  two  thousand  inhabitants;  but  in  1834  it  was  very 
thinly  settled.  John  Brown  was  one  of  the  chief  persons 
there  ;  he  managed  a  large  tannery  in  the  present  township 
of  Kichmond;  and  the  school  of  the  settlement  had  been  at 
one  time  kept  for  part  of  the  year  in  his  great  log-house, 
near  the  tan-yard.  His  proposition  to  his  brother  Fred- 
erick,* who  then  lived  with  or  near  his  father  in  Hudson, 
Ohio,  was  in  effect  to  remove  to  Richmond,  and  take  part 
in  a  plan  for  settling  colored  families  there,  with  a  view  to 
their  better  education,  before  their  race  should  be  emanci- 
pated. At  this  time  it  was  a  penal  offence  in  most  of  the 
slave  States  to  teach  them  to  read,  and  practically  it  was  so 
in  some  free  States.  In  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  this 
letter,  the  State  of  Connecticut  (in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
mission by  Miss  Prudence  Crandall  of  colored  girls  to  her 
private  school  in  Canterbury)  passed  a  law  (May  24,  1833) 
that  no  school  should  be  established  in  any  town  in  Connec- 
ticut for  the  education  of  colored  persons  from  other  towns, 
"  without  the  consent  in  writing,  first  obtained  of  a  majority 
of  the  civil  authority,  and  the  selectmen  of  the  town." 
Under  this  law  Miss  Crandall  was  arrested  and  sent  to  jail ; 
and  during  that  year  (1833)  her  house  was  set  on  fire,  and 
she  was  otherwise  so  persecuted  by  the  people  of  Canter- 
bury that  she  was  forced  to  give  up  her  school  about  a  year 
before  the  above  letter  of  John  Brown  was  written. 

It  was  while  Brown  was  living  at  Randolph  (now  Rich- 
mond) that  he  was  married  a  second  time,  July  11,  1833, 
to  Mary  Anne  Bay,  daughter  of  Chailes  Day,  of  Whitehall, 
N.  Y.,  but  then  living  at  Troy,  Penn.  She  survived  him 
twenty-five  years,  and  died  in  San  Francisco,  in  1884.^  Her 
children  were  thirteen  in  number,  of  whom  seven  died  in 
early  childhood;  two  were  killed  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
four,  —  Salmon,  Anne,  Sarah,  and  Ellen,  —  are  still  living 

^  This  letter  is  thus  addressed  and  post-marked  :  — 
lUihdolph,  Pa.  Free, 

Nov.  22.  J.  Brown,  P.  If. 

Mr.  Frkdrrick  Brown, 

Hudson,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 
^  February  29. 
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in  California  with  their  children  and  grandchildren.    The 
record  of  this  whole  family  is  as  follows  :  — 

CHTLDBEN  OF  JOHN   BROWN    AND   HIS   WIFE   MABY. 

Sarah  Brown,  bom  May  11, 1834,  at  Richmond,  Pa. ;  died 
Sept.  23, 1843. 

Watson  Brown,  bom  Oct.  7,  1835,  at  Franklin,  Ohio; 
married  Isabella  M.  Thompson,  September,  1856 ;  killed  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  Oct  19, 1859. 

Salmon  Brown,  l)om  Oct.  2,  1836,  at  Hudson,  Ohio ;  mar- 
ried Abbie  C.  Hinckley,  Oct.  15, 1857. 

Charles  Brown,  bom  Nov.  3, 1837,  at  Hudson,  Ohio ;  died 
Sept.  11,  1843. 

Oliver  Brown,  born  March  9,  1839,  at  Franklin,  Ohio; 
married  Martha  E.  Brewster,  April  7,  1858  ;  killed  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  Oct.  17,  1859. 

Peter  Brown,  born  Dec.  7,  1840,  at  Hudson,  Ohio ;  died 
Sept.  22,  1843. 

Austin  Brown,  born  Sept.  14,  1842,  fit  Ivichfield,  Ohio; 
died  Sept.  27,  1843. 

Anne  Brown,  l)orn  Dec.  23,  lS-i,'5,  at  Ivichfield,  Ohio. 

Amelia  Brown,  born  June  22,  1845,  at  Akron,  Ohio ;  died 
Oct.  30,  1846. 

Sarah  Brown,  born  Sept.  11,  1840,  at  Akron,  Ohio.- 

Ellen  Brown,  born  May  20,  1848,  at  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
died  April  30,  1849. 

Infant  son,  born  April  20, 1852,  at  Akron,  Ohio  ;  died  IVIay 
17,  1852. 

Ellen  Brown,  born  Sept.  25,  1851,  at  Akron,  Ohio.* 

The  loss  of  so  many  children  in  their  early  years  was  a 
sore  trial  to  John  Brown,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  his 
family  letters.     In  their  illness  he  was  a  devoted  nurse,  and 

*  It  was  at  the  house  of  this  youngest  dauglitor.  Mi's.  Klh  ii  Fa}»liiigcr, 
of  Saratoga,  C'al.,  that  the  wM<»w  of  Jolin  Browu  ^l>^'nt  tin?  last  yi.irs  of  lier 
life  ;  but  shn  died  in  S«iii  FraiKMsco,  untlcr  tlie  oare  of  Ikt  dauglitrr  Samh, 
after  a  {Kiiiifnl  iUiu'ss.  Miss  Sarah  nrown  n-sith'S  in  S;in  Frani  i^o  ;  Mi-s. 
Anne  IJrowii  Adani-^^,  in  Kolmcrville,  lIunll>oltU  County;  and  Salmon 
Brown,  fartlier  north,  in  the  same  rounty,  wlu-n*  In*  kc'r\>s  slxee^,  ws  \\v* 
father  did  in  Ohio. 


i^^Hi^BBB^^x^A^ 
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he  had  acquired  much  skill  in  the  care  of  all  invalids.  Con- 
cerning the  death  of  his  first  daughter  Ellen,  in  April,  1849, 
Mrs.  Thompson  thus  writes  :  — 

**  In  the  fall  of  1848,  father  and  mother,  with  our  youngest  sister, 
a  babe  of  sir  months  old,  visited  a  brother  of  Mrs,  Brown  (Orson 
Day),  who  was  then  living  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  —  she  stopping  there 
with  the  child,  while  father  went  into  the  Adirondac  wilderness  to 
N(»rth  Elba.  He  was  charmed  with  the  grand  mountain  scenery, 
and  felt  that  he  was  needed  there  to  encourage  and  help  by  his  expe- 
rience the  few  colored  families  who  had  already  settled  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  those  who  might  move  there  the  following  spring.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  also  to  train  some  of  the  bravest  of  those  men  for 
the  great  work  which  had  been  his  life-long  study.  He  went  back 
to  Springfield  much  encouraged.  While  on  their  journey  back  the 
little  babe  took  a  violent  cold  that  ended  in  quick  consumption,  and 
she  died  at  the  end  of  April,  1849.  Father  showed  much  tenderness 
in  the  care  of  the  little  sufferer.  He  spared  no  pains  in  doing  all 
that  medical  skill  could  do  for  her,  together  with  the  tenderest  care 
and  nursing.  The  time  th.-xt  he  could  bo  at  home  was  mostly  spent 
in  caring  for  her.  He  sat  up  nights  to  keep  an  even  temperature  in 
the  room,  and  to  relieve  mother  from  the  constant  Civre  which  she  had 
through  the  day.  He  used  to  walk  with  the  child  and  sing  to  her  so 
much  that  she  soon  learned  his  step.  When  she  heard  him  coming 
up  the  steps  to  the  door,  she  would  reach  out  her  hands  and  cry  for 
him  to  take  her.  When  his  business  at  the  wool  store  crowded  him 
so  much  that  he  did  not  have  time  to  t^ike  her,  ho  would  steal  around 
through  the  wood-shed  into  the  kitxihen  to  eat  his  dinner,  and  not  go 
into  the  dining-room,  where  she  could  see  or  hear  him.  I  used  to  be 
charmed  myself  with  his  singing  to  her.  He  noticed  a  change  in  her 
one  morning,  and  told  us  he  thought  she  would  not  live  through  the 
day,  and  came  home  several  times  to  see  her.  A  little  before  noon  he 
came  home,  and  looked  at  her  and  Sivid,  '  She  is  almost  gone.'  She 
heard  him  speak,  opened  her  eyes,  and  put  up  her  little  wasted  hands 
with  such  a  pleading  look  for  him  to  take  her  that  he  lifted  her  from 
the  cradle,  with  the  pillows  she  was  lying  on,  and  carried  her  until  she 
died.  He  was  very  calm,  closed  her  eyes,  folded  her  hands,  and  laid 
her  in  her  cradle.  When  she  wjis  buried,  father  broke  down  com- 
pletely, and  sobbed  like  a  child.  It  was  very  affecting  to  see  him  so 
overcome,  when  all  the  time  before  his  great  tender  heart  had  tried 
to  comfort  our  weary,  sorrowing  mother,  and  all  of  us." 

It  was  not  the  temporal  welfare  and  happiness  of  his 
children  that  lay  nearest  the  heart  of  Brown  :  their  spirit- 
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nal  inteiestSi  their  religious  state,  were  much  more  a  care  to 
him.  His  letters  show  this  constantly;  and  in  one  written 
to  his  oldest  daiighter  three  years  later  (January,  1852),  his 
anxiety  finds  expression  in  these  words :  — 

**  My  attachments  to  this  world  have  been  very  strong,  and  Divine 
Providenoe  has  been  catting  me  loose,  one  cord  after  another.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  I  have  so  much  to  remind  me 
that  all  ties  muM  soon  be  severed,  I  am  still  clinging,  like  those  who 
hayo  hardly  taken  a  single  lesson.  I  really  hope  some  of  my  £simily 
may  understand  that  this  world  is  not  the  home  of  man,  and  act  in 
accurdanoe.  Why  may  I  not  hope  this  of  you  f  When  I  look  for- 
ward, as  regards  the  religious  prospects  of  my  numerous  family,  — 
the  most  of  them,  —  I  am  forced  to  say,  and  feel  too,  that  I  have 
Uttltj  very  Uttle^  to  cheer.  That  this  should  be  so  is,  I  perfectly  well 
understand,  the  legitimate  fruit  of  my  own  planting ;  and  that  only 
increases  my  punishment.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  was 
checre<l  with  the  belief  that  my  elder  children  had  chosen  the  Lord 
to  be  their  God,  and  I  relied  much  on  their  influence  and  example 
in  atcming  for  my  deficiency  and  bad  example  with  the  younger 
children.  But  where  are  we  now  I  Several  have  gone  where  neither 
a  good  nor  a  bad  example  fn)m  me  will  bettor  their  condition  or 
prospects,  or  make  them  worse.  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this 
distressing  subject,  but  only  say  that,  so  far  as  I  have  gone,  it  is 
from  no  dispositi(m  to  reflect  on  any  one  but  myself.  I  think  I  can 
clearly  discover  where  I  wandered  from  the  road.  How  now  to  get 
on  it  with  my  femily  is  beyond  my  ability  to  see  or  my  courage  to 
hope,  God  grant  you  thorough  conversion  froTn  sin,  and  full  purpose 
of  heart  to  continue  steadfast  in  his  way,  through  the  very  short 
season  you  will  have  to  pass.'' 

The  earlier  letters  of  Brown  to  his  elder  children  contain 
many  remarks  of  this  character ;  and  there  is  one  long  letter 
to  his  son  John,  mainly  made  up  of  Scripture  texts  arranged 
so  as  to  bring  forcibly  to  the  young  man's  mind  the  Calvin- 
istic  theology,  point  by  point,  —  its  terrors  as  well  as  its 
promises.     Here  it  is  :  — 

Akuon,  Ohio,  Aug.  26,  1853. 

Dear  son  John,  — Y(»ur  letter  of  the  21 8t  instuut  was  roc-oivod 
yesterday,  and  as  I  may  Ikj  somewhat  more  lengthy  than  iis?ial  I  begin 
my  answer  at  once.  The  family  have  enjoyed  as  pMul  health  as 
usual  since  I  wrote  before,  but  my  own  h<*alth  has  Uh^u  \\vK>t  ^\\ice 
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in  May.  Father  has  had  a  short  turn  of  fever  and  ague;  Jason  and 
Ellen  have  had  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  were  not  very  stout  on  Sunday 
last.  The  wheat  crop  has  been  rather  light  in  this  quarter;  first 
crop  of  grass  light ;  oats  very  poor ;  com  and  potatoes  promise  weU, 
and  frequent  rains  have  given  the  late  grass  a  fine  start.  There  has 
been  some  very  fatal  sickness  about,  but  the  season  so  far  has  been 
middling  healthy.  Our  sheep  and  cattle  have  done  well;  have  raised 
five  hundred  and  fifty  lambs,  and  expect  about  eighty  c^nts  per  pound  , 
for  our  wool.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  visit  from*  you  about  the 
time  of  our  county  fair,  but  I  do  not  yet  know  at  what  time  it  comes. 
Got  a  letter  from  Henry  dated  the  16th  of  August ;  all  there  weU. 
Grain  crops  there  very  good.  Wo  ^are  preparing  (in  our  minds,  at 
least)  to  go  back  next  spring.  Mrs.  Perkins  was  cx)nfined  yesterday 
with  another  b«>y,  it  l>eing  her  eleventh  child.  The  understanding 
between  the  two  families  ccmtinucs  much  as  formerly,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

In  Talmadge  there  has  been  for  some  time  an  unusual  seriousness 
and  attention  to  future  inten^sts.  In  your  letter  you  appear  rather 
disposed  to  sermonize  ;  and  how  will  it  operate  on  you  and  Wealthy 
if  I  should  pattern  after  you  a  little,  and  also  quote  some  fi-om  the 
Bible  f  In  choosing  my  texts,  and  in  quoting  from  the  Bible,  I  per- 
haps select  the  very  portions  which  ** another  portion"  of  my  family 
hold  are  not  to  be  wholly  received  as  true,  I  forgot  to  say  that  my 
younger  sons  (iis  is  c^>mmon  in  this  '* progressive  age'')  appear  to 
be  a  little  in  advance  of  my  older,  and  have  thrown  off  the  old 
shackles  entirely;  after  thorough  and  candid  investigation  they 
have  discovered  the  Bible  to  be  all  a  fiction  !  Shall  I  add,  that 
a  letter  received  from  you  some  time  since  gave  me  little  else  than 
pain  and  sorrow?  **  The  righteous  shall  hold  on  his  way;"  "By 
and  by  he  is  offended." 

My  object  at  this  time  is  to  recall  your  particular  attention  tx>  the 
fact  that  the  earliest,  as  well  as  all  other,  writers  of  the  Bible  seem 
to  have  been  impressed  with  such  ideas  of  the  character  of  the  religion 
they  taught,  as  led  them  to  apprehend  a  want  of  steadfastness  among 
those  who  might  profess  to  adheVe  to  it  (no  matter  what  may  have 
been  the  motives  of  the  different  writers).  Accordingly  we  find  the 
writer  of  the  first  five  books  putting  into  the  mouth  of  his  Moses  ex- 
pressions like  the  following,  —  and  they  all  appear  to  dwell  much  on 
the  idea  of  two  distinct  classes  among  their  reputed  disciples;  namely, 
a  genuine  and  a  spurious  chiss:  — 

"  Lest  there  should  be  among  you  man,  or  woman,  or  fiimily,  or 
tribe,  whose  heart  tumeth  away  this  day  from  the  Lord  our  God,  to 
serve  the  gods  of  these  nations ;  lest  there  should  be  among  you  a 
root  that  Wareth  gall  and  wormwood."      "  Then  men  shall  say, 
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because  they  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fiithers."  "  But  if  thine  heart  turn  away  so  that  thou  wilt  not  hear, 
but  shalt  be  draum  away,  and  worship  other  gods,  and  serve  them." 
''  Now  therefore  write  ye  this  song  for  yon,  and  tcaeh  it  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel ;  put  it  in  their  moutlis,  that  this  song  may  be  a  witness 
for  me  against  the  children  of  Israel."  "  For  I  know  that  after  my 
death  ye  will  utterly  corrupt  yourselves,  and  turn  aside  from  the  way 
which  I  have  commanded  you."  "  They  have  corrupted  themselves, 
their  spot  is  not  the  S})4>t  of  his  children."  ''  Of  the  Kock  that  begat 
thee  thou  art  unmindful,  and  hast  forgotten  God  that  formed  thee." 
"  Oh,  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  understood  this,  that  they  would 
consider  their  latter  end  !  " 

The  writer  here  makes  his  Mosea^  to  dwell  on  this  point  with  a 
most  remarkable  solicitude,  a  most  heart-moving  earnestness.  The 
writer  of  the  next  book  makes  his  JoshtM  to  plead  with  Israel  with 
the  same  earnestness.  '*  Choose  you  this  day  whom  you  will  ser\'e." 
"  Ye  are  witnesses  against  yourselves  that  yo  have  chosen  you  the 
Lord,  to  serve  hiui."  The  writor  of  thu  hook  called  Judgi'S  uses 
strung  language  in  regard  to  tho  sjvmi*  disposition  in  Israel  to  hack- 
slide  :  **  And  it  came  to  pjiss  whrn  the  judge  was  dead,  that  they 
retunied  and  corrupted  thoinsi'lvos  more  tliau  their  fathers;  they 
ceiUHHl  not  from  their  own  doinjrs*  nor  from  their  stub])oni  wav." 
The  writer  of  the  book  Ruth  makes  Naomi  say  to  Orpah,  ^*  Thy 
sister-in-law  is  gone  hjurk  unto  her  i»^ople  and  unto  her  gods."  The 
writer  of  the  lKM)k8  called  Samuel  represents  Saul  as  one  of  the  same 
spurious  class.  Sanmel  is  made  to  say  to  him,  **  Behold,  to  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice;  and  to  hearken,  tlian  the  fit  of  rams,"  —  clearly 
intimating  that  all  service  that  did  not  How  from  an  obedient  sj»irit 
and  an  hcmest  heart  wouhl  be  of  no  avail.  He  makes  his  Saul  tnm 
out  faithless  and  treaclierous  in  the  end,  and  finally  C(»nsnlt  a  woman 
**  having  a  familiar  spirit,"  near  the  cl(»se  of  his  sad  career.  Tim 
same  writer  hitr(»duces  Ahitophel  as  one  whose  counsel  **  was  as  if 
a  man  had  incjuired  at  the  oracle  of  God;"  a  writ(»r  of  the  Psalms 
mak«*s  David  say  of  him,  **  Wo  .took  sweet  couns«-l  top-tlier,  and 
walked  to  the  h<>use  of  God  in  comj»any  ;  "  but  he  is  left  advising  the 
wm  of  David  to  incest  publicly,  and  soon  after  hangs  himself.  Tlie 
»p^»t  of  those  men  seems  not  to  be  genuine. 

One  distinguishing  mark  of  vnsoumhic>^fi  with  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writers  was  aversi«)u  to  the  character  of  the  (i(»d  wImmm  Moses 
d<»elare8  in  his  b<»oks,  and  by  whose  direction  all  the  so-called  pri»ph- 
ets  affirmi*d  that  they  spoke  and  wr<»te.  Tho  writer  of  the  books 
ealled  Kings  says  of  Solomon:  **  And  the  Lord  wa^  anirry  with 
Srdomon,  because  his  heart  Wius  turned  away  from  t\ve  ^^ovA  C\vu\  vA 
Israel,  which  had  f^pjmim]  to  him  twice."     The  sam^wrWcY  wvAVea 
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Elijah  inquire  of  Israel :  "  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  f 
If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him."  He 
makes  Elijah  pray  thus :  '*  Hear  me,  0  Lord !  hear  me,  that  this 
people  may  know  that  thou  art  the  Lord  God,  and  that  thou  hast 
turned  their  heart  back  again."  The  same  writer  makes  God  say 
to  Elijah,  ''  Yet  I  haye  left  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the 
knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth  which  hath 
not  kissed  him."  The  same  writer  makes  John  say,  **  Come  with 
mo  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord; ''  but  says  of  him  afterward,  "  But 
Jcihu  took  no  heed  to  walk  in  the  law^  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  with 
all  his  heart."  This  writer  also  says  of  Josiali,  "  And  like  unto  him 
there  was  no  king  before  him,  that  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all  his 
heart  and  with  all  his  soul  and  with  all  his  mighty  according  to  all 
the  law  of  Moses  j  neither  after  him  arose  there  any  like  him."  The 
writer  of  the  book  called  Chronicles  says  of  Judah,  in  a  time  of  most 
remarkable  reformation:  **Aud  they  sware  unto  the  Lord  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  with  shouting,  and  with  trumpets,  and  with  comets ; 
And  all  Judah  rejoiced  at  the  oath,  for  they  had  sworn  with  all  their 
heart,  and  sought  him  with  their  whole  desire,  Jiud  he  was  found  of 
them,  and  the  Lord  gave  them  rest  round  about."  Those  who  wrote 
the  books  cal1e<l  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  notice  the  same  distinguishing 
marks  of  character. 

The  writer  of  the  book  called  Job,  makes  God  to  say  of  him: 
**  There  is  none  like  him  in  the  earth ;  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man, 
one  who  feareth  God  and  escheweth  evil,  and  still  he  holdeth  fast  his 
integrity."  The  same  writer  makes  Eliphaz  put  to  Job  these  ques- 
tions, remarkable,  but  searching :  *^  Is  not  this  thy  fear,  thy  confi- 
dence, thy  hope,  and  the  uprightness  of  thy  ways  f  "  This  writer 
makes  his  diflFerent  characters  call  the  unstable  and  unsound,  hypo- 
crites. Bildad  says,  "  So  are  the  paths  of  all  that  forget  God,  and 
the  hypocrite's  hope  shall  perish.  Whose  hope  shall  be  cut  off,  and 
whose  trust  shall  be  a  spider's  web."  Zophar  says  of  the  same  class 
of  persons,  "  And  their  hope  shall  be  as  the  giving  up  of  the  ghost." 
Eliphaz  says,  "Let  not  him  that  is  deceived  trust  in  vanity,  for 
vanity  shall  be  his  rewjmpense."  Job  says,  "  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,  whom  I  Shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  behold, 
and  not  another."  Zophar  says,  **  The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is 
short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment."  Job  is  made 
to  inquire  concerning  those  who  deceive  themselves  (as  though  the 
thing  had  come  to  be  well  understood  in  his  day) :  *^  Will  he  de- 
light himself  in  the  Almighty  f  Will  he  always  call  upon  God  f  " 
One  writer  of  the  Psalms  says  of  those  who  did  not  love  Israel's  God, 
"  Through  the  pride  of  his  countenance  he  will  not  seek  after  God. 
God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts." 
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A  writer  of  the  Psalms,  in  view  of  the  different  feelings  of  men 
toward  the  God  of  the  Bible,  has  this  language :  "  With  the  mer- 
ciful thoa  wOt  show  thyself  mercifol,  with  an  npright  man  thou  wilt 
show  thyself  upright,  with  the  pure,  thou  wilt  show  thyself  pure,  and 
with  the  froward  thou  wilt  show  thyself  (roward."  Agaiq  in  the 
Psalms  we  read,  "  The  meek  shall  eat  and  he  satisfied,  they  shall 
praise  the  Lord  that  seek  him."  Again, ''  The  meek  will  he  guide 
in  judgment,  and  the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way."  ''  All  the  paths 
of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth  unto  such  as  keep  his  covenant  and 
testimonies."  *'  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him, 
and  he  will  show  them  his  covenant."  ''  Oh,  how  great  is  thy  good- 
ness which  thou  hast  laid  up  for  them  that  fear  thee,  which  thou  hast 
wrought  for  them  that  trust  in  thee  hefore  the  sons  of  men ! "  ''  The 
angel  of  the  Lord  eneampeth  round  ahout  them  that  fear  him,  and 
delivereth  them."  ''  The  Lord  redeemcth  the  soul  of  his  servants, 
and  none  of  them  that  trust  in  him  shall  he  desolate."  ''  Though 
he  fall,  yet  he  shall  not  he  utterly  cast  down,  fur  the  Lord  upholdeth 
him  with  his  hand."  **  The  law  of  his  GcmI  is  in  his  heart ;  none  of 
his  steps  shall  slide."  "  But  the  salvation  of  the  righteous  is  of  the 
Li»rd ;  he  is  thoir  strength  in  the  time  of  trouble."  **  Mark  the  per- 
fect man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  {)oace." 
*^  The  Jjord  will  strengthen  him  upon  the  bod  of  languishing ;  thou 
wilt  make  all  his  bod  in  liis  sickness."  *'  Our  heart  is  not  turned 
back,  neither  have  our  steps  declined  from  thy  way."  **  They  go 
from  strength  to  strength  ;  every  one  of  them  in  Zion  appear  before 
G<Hi."  **  Great  peace  have  they  that  love  thy  law,  and  nothing  shall . 
<»ifend  them."  '^Then  shall  I  not  be  ashamed  when  I  have  res|)oct 
unto  all  thy  commandments."  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem  !  let 
my  ri^ht  hand  forget  her  cunning."  **  The  backslider  in  heart  shall 
l»o  filled  with  his  own  ways."  "To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony !  if 
they  speak  not  according  to  their  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light 
in  them."  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  What  iniquity  have  your  fatliers 
fiuind  in  me  that  they  are  gone  far  from  me,  and  have  walked  after 
vanity,  and  have  become  vain  T  "  .  "  Turn,  O  back-sliding  children, 
saith  the  Lord."  "  But  they  hearkened  not,  nor  incliucnl  their  ear, 
but  wiilked  in  the  counsels  and  in  the  imaginations  of  their  evil 
heart,  and  went  backward  and  not  forward."  "  Yea,  the  stork  in 
the  heaven  knoweth  her  app<iintod  timt«,  and  tlie  turtle  and  the  crane 
and  the  swallow  obser^'e  the  time  of  their  coming,  but  my  people 
know  n<»t  the  judgment  of  the  Lord.  "  "  The  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicket! ;  who  c^m  know  it  ?  "  **  Thy 
prophets  have  seen  vain  and  f<K>li8h  tliinpa  for  then,  and  they  have 
not  discovered  thine  iniquity."  "  They  that  (»bserve  lying  vanities 
forsake  their  own  mercy."     "  Then  they  shall  answer,  "VWawse  \\\e>j 
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have  forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  tjieir  God/*  "  Forty  years 
long  was  I  grieved  with  tliis  generation,  and  said  it  is  a  people 'that 
*  do  err  in  their  heart,  and  they  have  not  known  my  ways."  "  But 
they  like  men  have  transgressed  the  covenant  j  there  have  they  dealt 
treacherously  against  me."  **  Many  shall  he  purified  and  made  white 
and  tried,  hut  the  wicked  shall  do  wickedly ;  and  none  of  the  wicked 
shall  understand,  hut  the  wise  shall  understand."  **The  preacher 
sought  to  find  out  acceptable  words,  and  that  which  was  written  was 
upright,  oven  words  of  truth."  **  That  the  generation  to  come  might 
know  them,  even  the  children  which  should  be  born,  who  should 
arise  and  declare  them  to  tlieir  chiidi-en ;  that  they  might  set  their 
hope  in  God,  and  not  forget  the  works  of  G^>d,  but  keep  his  com- 
mandments ;  and  might  not  be  as  their  fathers,  a  stubborn  and  re- 
bellious generation  ;  a  generation  that  set  not  their  heart  aright,  and 
whose  spirit  was  not  steadfivst  with  God."  **  Who  is  wise  and  shall 
understand  these  things;  prudent,  and  he  shall  know  them  f  For  the 
ways  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and  the  just  shall  walk  in  them ;  but  the 
transgressor  shall  fall  therein." 

"  Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess  me  before  men,  hhn  will  I  also 
confess  before  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven."  **  And  many  false 
prophets  shall  arise,  and  shall  deceive  many ;  and  because  iniquity 
shall  abound,  the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold."  ^'  And  blessed  is  he 
whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me."  **  They  on  the  rock  are 
they  which  when  they  hear,  receive  the  word  with  joy;  and  these 
have  no  root,  and  for  a  while  believe,  and  in  time  of  temptation  fall 
away."  **  From  that  time  many  of  his  disciples  went  back,  and 
walked  no  more  with  him."  "  He  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth 
not  my  words,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him :  the  word  that  I  have 
spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  liim  at  the  last  day."  **  Every  branch 
in  me  that  beareth  not  fruit  he  taketh  away."  *^  But  if  our  gospel 
be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost."  **  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so 
soon  removed  from  him  that  called  yon  into  the  grace  of  Christ, 
unto  another  gospel."  **  Ye  did  nm  well :  who  did  hinder  you  Chat 
ye  should  not  obey  the  truth  f  "  ^*  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after 
the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ."  **  For  now  we 
live,  if  ye  sUmd  fast  in  the  Lord."  **  For  the  time  will  come  when 
they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine."  **  Therefore  we  ought  to  give 
the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we  have  heard,  lest  at  any 
time  we  should  let  them  slip."  **  Let  ns  therefore  fear  lest  a  promise 
being  left  us  of  entering  into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come 
short  of  it."  **  And  we  desire  that  every  one  of  you  do  show  the 
same  diligence  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope  unto  the  end ;  that  ye  be 
not  slothfn],  but  followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and  patienoo 
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inherit  the  promuee."  **  Now  the  JQ8t  shall  live  by  faEuth  ;  hut  if  any 
Dian  draw  haek,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him.''  *''  And  this 
I  pray,  that  year  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge 
and  in  aU  judgment,  that  ye  may  approve  things  that  are  ezceUeut, 
that  may  be  unoere  and  without  offence  till  the  day  of  Christ.''  '*And 
make  straight  paths  for  your  feet,  lest  that  which  b  lame  be  turned 
out  of  the  way,  but  let  it  rather  be  healed."  '*  Looking  diligently 
lest  any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of  God."  *'  For  it  had  been  better  fur 
them  not  to  have  known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than  after  they 
have  known  it  to  turn  from  the  holy  commandment  delivered  unto 
them."  '*  Nevertheless  I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou 
hast  left  thy  first  love.  Bemembcr  therefore  from  whence  thou  art 
fallen,  and  repent."  ''  Be  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  which 
remain  and  are  ready  to  die,  for  I  have  not  found  thy  works  perfect 
before  God."  ^'  He  that  overcomcth,  the  some  shall  be  clothed  in 
white  raiment;  and  1  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the.  book  of 
life,  but  I  will  confess  hi»  name  before  my  Father,  and  before  his 
angels."  **  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth  and  koepetli  his  garments, 
lest  he  walk  naked  and  they  stjo  his  shame.  Amen.'*  **  And  I 
-beseech  you  [children]  to  sufler  the  word  of  exhortation." 

Akron,  Ohio,  Sept.  23,  1853. 

Dear  Children;  —  It  is  now  nearly  a  month  since  I  began  on 
another  page.  Since  writing  boftire,  father  has  seemed  quite  weU, 
but  Jason,  Ellen,  Owen,  and  Frederick  have  ail  had  more  or  less  of 
the  ague.  They  were  as  well  as  usual,  for  them,  yesterday.  Others 
of  the  family  are  in  usual  health.  I  did  mean  that  my  letter  should 
go  off  at  once,  but  I  have  not  become  very  stout,  and  have  a  great 
deal  to  look  af^er,  and  have  had  many  interruptions.  We  have  done 
part  of  our  sowing,  and  expect  to  get  all  our  com  (of  which  we  have 
a  goixi  crop)  secure  fn>m  frost  this  day.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  yon 
here  at  the  time  of  our  county  fair,  which  is  to  be  on  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  of  October. 

I  hope  that  through  the  infinite  grace  and  mercy  of  God  you  may 
be  brought  to  see  the  ern)r  of  your  ways,  and  be  in  earnest  to  turn 
many  to  righteousness,  int^tead  of  leading  astray ;  and  then  yon  might 
prove  a  gre^t  blessing  to  Essex  County,  or  to  any  place  whore  your 
lot  may  fell.  I  do  not  feel  **  estranged  from  my  children,"  but  I 
cannot  flatter  them,  nor  **  cry  peace  when  there  is  no  peace."  My 
wife  and  Oliver  expect  to  set  out  for  Pennsylvfinia  before  long,  and 
will  probably  call  on  you  ;  but  probably  not  until  after  the  fair.  We 
have  a  nice  lot  of  chickens  fattening  f(»r  yon,  when  you  come. 

Your  affect  i(  mate  father, 


^■'-  - 
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The  blending  of  spiritual  and  worldly  considerations  in 
this  apostolic  epistle  is  characteristic.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  the  affairs  of  earth  were  closely  associated  in 
John  Brown's  mind,  as  in  CromwelVs.  He  could  trust  in 
Grod  and  keep  his  powder  dry.  The  explanation  of  his  son's 
indifference  to  the  Calvinistic  Church  and  its  Bible-worship 
is  not  wholly  discreditable  to  the  young  man,  however ;  and 
since  John  Brown,  Jr.,  has  not  only  furnished  me  this  let- 
ter, but  has  related  the  origin  of  his  coldness  towards  the 
churches,  I  will  quote  his  words.     He  says  :  — 

"  About  1837  mother,  Jason,  Owen,  and  I  joined  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Franklin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burritt  pastor.  Shortly 
after  the  other  societies,  including  Methodists  and  Episcopalians, 
joined  ours  in  an  undertaking  to  hold  a  protracted  meeting  under 
the  special  management  of  an  Evangelist  preacher  from  Cleveland, 
named  Avery.  The  house  of  the  Cougregationalists  heing  the  largest, 
it  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  this  meeting.  Invitations  were  sent 
out  to  Church  folks  in  adjoining  towns  to  ^  come  up  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord  against  the  mighty ; '  and  soon  the  house  was  crowded,  the 
assembly  occupying  by  invitation  the  pews  of  the  church  generally. 
Preacher  Avery  gave  us  in  succession  four  sermons  from  one  text,  — 
*  Cast  yo  up,  c^ist  ye  up !  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;  make 
his  paths  straight ! '  Soon  lukewann  Christians  were  heated  up  to  a 
melting  condition,  and  there  was  a  bright  prospect  of  a  good  shower 
of  grace.  There  were  at  that  time  in  Franklin  a  number  of  free 
colored  persons  and  some  fugitive  slaves.  These  became  interested 
and  came  to  the  meetings,  but  were  given  seats  by  themselves,  where 
the  stove  had  stood,  near  the  door,  —  not  a  good  place  for  seeing 
ministers  or  singers.  Father  noticed  this,  and  when  the  next  meet- 
ing (which  was  at  evening)  had  fairly  opened,  he  rose  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact,  that,  in  seating  the  col«)red  portion  of  the  au- 
dience, a  discrimination  had  been  made,  and  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  God  is  *  a  respecter  of  persons.'  He  then  invited  the  colored 
people  to  occupy  his  slip.  The  blacks  accepted,  and  all  of  our  family 
took  their  vacated  seats.  This  was  a  bomb-shell,  and'  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  Past^>r  Burritt  and  Deacon  Beach  at  once 
gave  up  his  place  to  another  tenant.  Next  day  father  received  a  call 
from  the  Deacons  to  admonish  him  and  ^  labor '  with  him  ;  but  they 
retunied  with  new  views  of  Christian  duty.  The  blacks  during  the 
remainder  of  that  protracted  meeting  continued  to  occupy  our  slip, 
and  our  family  the  seats  around  the  stove.  We  soon  after  moved  to 
Hudson,  and  though  living  three  miles  aw.iy,  became  regular  attend- 
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ants  at  the  Congregational  Charch  in  the  oontre  of  the  town.  In 
about  a  year  we  received  a  letter  from  good  Deaoun  WilliamSy  in- 
forming 08  that  our  relations  with  the  charch  in  Fmnklin  were  ended 
in  aooordanoe  with  a  rule  made  by  the  charch  since  we  left,  that '  any 
member  being  absent  a  year  without  reporting  him  or  herself  to  that 
church  should  be  cut  c^'  This  was  the  first  intimation  we  had  of 
the  existence  of  the  rule.  Father,  on  reading  the  letter,  became 
white  with  anger.  This  was  my  first  taste  of  the  prosLsivery  diabo- 
lism that  had  intrenched  itself  in  the  Church,  and  I  shed  a  few  un- 
called for  tears  over  the  matter,  for  instead  I  should  have  rejoiced  in 
my  emancipation.  From  that  date  my  theological  shackles  were  a 
good  deal  broken,  and  I  have  not  worn  them  since  (to  speak  of),  — 
not  even  for  ornament."  ^ 

Milton  Lusk,  the  uncle  of  the  elder  children  of  John 
Brown,  told  me  in  1882  that  he  first  separated  from  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Hudson  upon  the  issue  of  coloni- 
zation for  the  colored  people,  although  in  his  case  there 
were  other  grounds  of  difference.  His  brother-in-law  never 
"  came  out "  from  the  Church  in  the  sense  of  the  early  aboli- 
tionists, although  he  censured  the  subservience  of  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  Brown's  rev- 
erence for  the  Bible  as  a  divine  gift  to  man  and  a  rule  of  life 
never  faltered,  and  his  ancestral  faith  was  declared  as  fer- 
vently in  his  last  days  of  glorious  imprisonment  as  any  of 
the  Christian  martyrs  avowed  theirs.  But  he  grew  more 
tolerant  of  differences  of  opinion  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
and  he  found  no  fault  with  the  religion  of  Theodore  Parker, 
though  it  was  so  unlike  his  own. 

1  A  shorter  account  of  this  aflair,  as  remembered  by  Ruth  Thompson, 
has  already  been  given. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
JOHN  BROWN  AS  A  BUSINESS  MAN. 

THE  letters  of  Brown  to  his  father,  already  cited,  show 
that  he  was  diligent  in  his  worldly  calling.  His 
vocations  were  various,  as  is  customary  with  Americans 
of  New  England  origin,  —  and  with  all  his  higher  quali- 
ties, John  Brown  was  a  true  Yankee.  His  autobiography 
shows  how  active  and  ambitious  he  was  when  a  boy ;  and 
this  activity  never  deserted  him.  His  father  had  trained 
him  to  his  own  occupation,  that  of  a  tanner;  but  he 
was  also  a  land-surveyor,  lumber-dealer,  postmaster,  wool- 
grower,  breeder  and  trainer  of  race-horses,  stock-fancier,  land 
speculator,  farmer,  orchardist,  wool-factor,  wool-sorter,  and 
pioneer  in  a  new  country,  like  the  Adirondac  wilderness 
around  Whiteface  and  Lake  Placid.  Emerson  almost  de- 
scribed him  when  he  wrote  in  his  "  Self-Reliance  "  of  that 
"  sturdy  lad  from  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont,  who  in  turn 
tries  all  the  professions,  -r-  who  teams  ity  farms  it,  peddles, 
keeps  a  school,  preaches,  edits  a  newspaper,  goes  to  Con- 
gress, buys  a  township,  and  so  forth,  in  successive  years, 
and  always  like  a  cat  falls  on  his  feet."  This  man,  says 
Emerson  further,  "walks  abreast  of  his  days,  and  feels 
no  shame  in  not  ^  studying  a  profession ; '  for  he  does  not 
postpone  his  life,  but  lives  already." 

Following  the  advice  of  Franklin,  who  was  one  of  Brown's 
oracles,  he  married  young,  as  we  have  seen,  so  that  his  old- 
est son  was  but  twenty-one  years  younger  than  himself. 
Having  begun  thus  early  to  "  give  hostages  of  fortune,"  as 
Bacon  says,  John  Brown  devoted  himself  with  diligence  to 
his  occupation,  for  the  support  of  his  young  family.  He 
was  a  tanner  and  land-surveyor  at  Hudson  until  1825,  when 
he  moved  to  Richmond,  near  Meadville,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  carried  on  the  same  vocations.  He  remained 
until  1835,  then  removed  to  Franklin  Mills,  Portage  County, 
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Ohio,  and  there  mingled  speculation  in  land  with  his  tan- 
ning. Upon  this  point,  tfohn  Brown,  Jr.,  says :  "  When 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal  was  located  through  Frank- 
lin, father  purchased  the  old  Haymaker  farm  and  divided 
it  into  village  lots.  In  the  reverses  and  pecuniaiy  disas- 
ters of  1836-37,  he  made  an  assignment  of  all  his  property 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  His  farm  in  South  Kent 
(then  Franklin),  now  covered  by  valuable  residences  and 
shops,  went  with  the  rest  Those  who  visit  Kent  now 
[1884]  will  see  that  father's  business  anticipations  were 
only  a  little  in  advance  of  the  times."  It  was  at  a  later 
date  that  the  sale  of  Brown's  farms  in  Hudson  was  followed 
by  an  adventure  which  has  g^ven  occasion  for  some  petty 
scandal  against  him.  This  has  been  answered,  and  the 
affair  explained  by  his  son  John,  as  follows:  ''The  farm 
in  question  father  lost  by  indorsing  a  note  for  a  friend.  It 
was  attached  and  sold  by  the  sheriff  at  the  county  seat. 
The  only  bidder  against  my  father  was  an  old  neighbor, 
hitherto  regarded  as  a  friend,  who  became  the  purchaser. 
Father's  lawyer  advised  him  to  *  hold  the  fort '  for  a  time 
at  least,  and  endeavor  to  secure  terms  from  the  pui'chaser. 
There  was,  as  I  remember,  an  old  shot-gun  in  the  house,  but 
it  was  not  loaded  nor  pointed  at  any  one.  No  sheriff  came 
on  the  premises ;  no  officer  or  posse  was  resisted ;  no  threat 
of  violence  offered.  The  purchaser  finally  swore  out  a  peace 
warrant  against  father ;  and  within  half  an  hour  after  our 
arrest  by  a  constable,  he  tore  down  tliat  terrible  old  log 
fort." 

The  bankruptcy  of  John  Brown,  to  which  he  alludes  in 
several  of  his  letters,  and  in  connection  with  which  he  was 
once  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  at  Akron,  occurred  in 
1842,  and  the  imprisonment  was  in  consequence  of  this 
affair  of  the  Hudson  farm.  Among  his  creditors  then  was 
the  New  England  Woollen  Company  at  Rockville  in  Con- 
necticut, to  whose  agent  he  gave  the  following  agreement, 
with  the  letter  annexed :  — 

RiniFiKLD,  Oct.  17,  1842. 

Whereas  I,  John  Brown,  on  or  about  the  15th  day  of  Juno,  A.  d. 
]83!>,  received  of  the  New  Euji^land  Coiiipjiny  (throntrh  thoir  atroul^ 
George  Kellogg,  Es^jO^  the  aum  of  twenty-eight  hundred  doWai^  ^w 
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the  purchase  of  wool  for  said  company,  and  impradently  pledged  the 
same  for  my  own  benefit,  and  could  not  redeem  it ;  and  whereas  I 
have  been  legally  discharged  from  my  obligations  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  —  I  hereby  agree  (in  consideration  of  the  great  kind- 
ness and  tenderness  of  said  Company  toward  me  in  my  calamity, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  monil  obligation  I  am  under  to  render 
to  all  their  due),  to  pay  the  same  and  the  interest  thereon,  from 
time  to  time,  as  Divine  Pix>videuce  shall  enable  me  to  do.  Witness 
uiy  hand  and  seal. 

John  Brown. 

Richfield,  Summit  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  17, 1842. 

Gborob  Eellooo,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  just  received  infonnation  of  my  final  discharge 
as  a  bankrupt  in  the  District  Court,  and  I  ought  to  be  grateful  that 
no  one  of  my  creditors  has  made  any  opposition  to  such  discharge 
being  given.  I  shall  now,  if  my  lite  is  continued,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  the  sincerity  «)f  my  past  professions,  when  legally 
free  to  act  as  I  choose.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  cousequence  of  the 
unforeseen  expense  of  getting  the  discharge,  the  loss  of  an  ox,  and 
the  destitute  condition  in  which  a  new  surrender  of  my  eftects  has 
placed  me,  with  my  numerous  family,  I  fear  this  year  must  pass 
without  my  eifectiiig  in  the  way  of  payment  what  I  have  encouraged 
you  to  expect  (notwiihstaudiug  I  have  been  generally  prosperous  in 
my  business  for  the  setison). 

Respectfully  your  unworthy  friend, 

John  Brown. 

These  papers  show  the  real  integrity  of  Brown  in  a  trans- 
action where  he  might  have  escaped  the  obligation  which  he 
thus  assumed.  He  had  not  paid  the  whole  of  this  debt  at 
his  death  in  1859.  In  his  will  then  made  he  bequeathed 
fifty  dollars  toward  paying  the  claim,  which  the  Company 
received  and  placed  to  his  credit. 

Another  of  Brown's  creditors  at  a  later  period  was  Dwight 
Hopkins,  formerly  of  Ohio,  but  lately  of  Montana,  who 
followed  him  to  Kansas  in  1855-56  to  collect  some  part  of 
his  debt.  He  found  Browri,  as  the  story  goes,  "  in  a  little 
cabin  with  his  toes  out  of  his  boots,  and  nothing  but  mush 
and  milk  on  the  table,  —  the  old  man  tearfully  regretting 
his  lack  of  better  entertainment."  *    Hopkins  got  his  pay 

1  Ix'ttcr  of  Hosea  Paul,  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  Jan.  17,  1875,  from  which 
some  of  the  above  statements  are  taken. 
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finally;  bat  that  was  not  always  the  case  with  Brown's 
creditors,  as  we  have  seen,  and  shall  see.  He  would  seem 
to  have  been  "  a  visionary  man  in  business  affairs,  and  of  a 
restless,  speculating  disposition,  not  content  with  the  plod- 
ding detaUs  of  ordinary  trade."  As  to  his  wool  specula- 
tions. Colonel  Simon  Perkins,  of  Akron,  when  questioned  by 
me  in  1878  ^  about  Brown's  wool-growing  and  wool-dealing,  re- 
plied, ''  The  less  you  say  about  them  the  better.'^  I  answered 
that  the  more  I  knew,  the  better  I  should  be  able  to  say 
the  less.  He  then  said  that  Brown  was  a  rough  herdsman, 
though  a  good  wool-sorter ;  ''in  general  terms,  he  was  not  a 
good  shepherd,  though  a  nice  judge  of  the  quality  of  wooL'f 
He  used  shepherd  dogs,  **  because  it  was  then  the  fashion  to 
use  them,  as  much  for  company  as  anything  else;  but  they 
did  more  harm  than  good."  He  said  he  kept  but  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  sheep  when  Brown  had  charge  of  them, 
and  that  he  could  easily  distinguish  every  sheep  from  every 
other,  for  ''sheep  look  about  as  much  alike  as  men  do." 
"  Brown  took  all  the  care  and  risk  of  the  flock,  and  accounted 
to  me  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  we  divided  the  profits  ; 
he  was  here  off  and  on  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  the 
wool  business  at  Springfield  I  furnished  the  capital ;  Brown 
managed  according  to  his  own  impulses :  he  would  not 
listen  to  anybody,  but  did  what  he  took  into  his  head.  He 
was  solicitous  to  go  into  the  business  of  selling  wool,  and  1 
allowed  him  to  do  it ;  but  he  had  little  judgment,  always 
followed  his  own  will,  and  lost  much  money.  His  father 
had  more  judgment  and  less  will.  I  had  no  controversy 
with  John  Brown,  for  it  woidd  have  done  no  good."     "  Do 


*  May  29,  1878, 1  visitwl  the  large  farm  of  Colonel  Perkins,  lyinf?  just 
ootside  the  city  limits  of  Akron,  in  the  township  of  Portage,  where  Brown 
herded  sheep  as  late  as  1854.  Calling  on  Colonel  Perkins  a  little  before 
noon,  I  found  him  walking  in  his  garden,  a  white-bearded  man  with  a  for- 
bidding manner,  who  evidently  gnidge<l  me  the  half-hour  I  asked  of  him 
to  talk  about  Brown.  He  said  he  had  letters  of  Brown  ;  but  they  wei-e 
business  letters,  and  not  to  be  shown.  He  said  he  no  longer  kept  sheep, 
because  "  it  does  not  ]>ay  to  keep  them  here,  so  near  to  the  city  ;  "  that 
his  crops  were  wheat,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.  I  told  him  that  I  knew  murli 
of  Brown's  Vii^nia  campaign,  but  little  of  his  life  as  a  sheep-farmer,  and 
obtained  the  information  given  above. 
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you  mean  to  connect  me  with  that  Virginia  affair  ?  "  said 
Colonel  Perkins.  ^^  I  consider  him  and  the  men  that  helped 
him  in  that  the  biggest  set  of  fools  in  the  world."  Evi- 
dently he  had  treated  Brown  more  generously  than  he  now 
spoke  of  him,  and  no  doubt  sympathized  with  him  in  his  ef- 
fort to  help  the  wool-growers.  Mr.  T,  B.  Musgrave,  of  New 
York,  who  was  then  well  acquainted  with  the  wool-trade,  has 
told  me  that  the  warehousing  of  wool  at  Springfield  and  else- 
where was  a  new  feature  introduced  by  Brown,  in  order  to 
enhance  prices  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers. 

Brown  went  from  Franklin  to  Hudson  in  1839,  having 
also  lived  at  Hudson  in  1836-37,  and  in  1840  for  a  time. 
In  1841  he  kept  the  sheep  of  Captain  Oviatt,  a  farmer  and 
merchant  of  Richfield.  After  his  reverses  in  1837  he  had 
taken  up  the  romantic  life  of  a  shepherd,  —  that,  as  he  says, 
"  being  a  calling  for  which  in  early  life  he  had  a  kind  of 
enthusiastic  longing."  At  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  when  he 
entered  fully  upon  this  *' calling,"  he  also  had,  as  he  says, 
'^the  idea  that  as  a  business  it  bid  fair  to  afford  him  the 
means  of  carrying  out  his  greate'st  or  principal  object." 
This  object  was  the  liberation  of  the  slaves ;  and  the  plan 
which  he  had  formed  for  this  was  in  substance  the  same  in 
1839  that  it  was  twenty  years  later,  when  he  put  it  in  exe- 
cution. "  If  he  kept  sheep,"  said  Emerson,  "  it  was  with 
a  royal  mind ;  and  if  he  traded  in  wool,  he  was  a  merchant- 
prince,  not  in  the  amount  of  wealth,  but  in  the  protection 
of  the  interests  confided  to  him."  A  few  of  his  letters  at 
this  period  may  be  cited  to  show  how  he  dealt  with  these 
interests,  whether  of  animals  or  of  men. 

Letters  of  John  Brown  to  his  Children, 

Richfield,  Ohio,  July  24,  1843. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  well  know  how  to  appreciate  the  feelings 
of  a  young  person  among  strangers,  and  at  a  distance  irom  home ;  and 
no  want  of  good  feeling  towards  you,  or  interest  in  you,  has  been 
the  reason  why  I  have  not  written  you  before.  I  have  been  careful 
and  troubled  with  so  much  serving,  that  I  have  in  a  great  measure 
neglected  the  one  thing  needful,  and  pretty  much  stopped  all  corres- 
pondence with  heaven.  My  worldly  business  has  borne  heavily,  and 
still  docs ;  but  we  progress  some,  have  our  sheep  sheared,  and  have 
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done  aomething  at  our  haying.  Have  oar  tanning  business  going  on 
in  about  the  same  pntportion,  —  that  is,  we  are  pretty  fairly  behind 
in  businessi  and  feel  that  I  must  nearly  or  quite  give  up  one  or  otlier 
of  the  branches^  for  want  of  regular  troops  on  whodi  to  depend.  We 
should  like  to  know  how  you  expect  to  dispose  of  y(»ur  time  hereafter, 
and  how  you  get  along,  what  your  studies  are,  and  what  difficulties 
you  meet.  I  would  send  you  some  money,  but  I  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  dollar  from  any  source  since  you  left.  I  should  not  be  so  dry 
of  funds  could  I  but  overtake  my  work ;  but  all  is  well,  —  aU  is  well. 
Will  you  come  home  or  not  this  fall  t  I  suppose  there  are  some  per- 
sons in  Richfield  who  would  be  middling  fond  of  seeing  you  back  once 
mure,  wherever  you- may  be.  I  hope  you  may  behave  yourself  wisely 
in  all  things. 

From  your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

KiCHFiELD,  Jan.  11,  1844. 

Dear  Son  John,  —  Your  letter,  dated  December  21,  was  re- 
ceived some  days  ago,  but  I  have  purposely  delayed  till  now,  in 
order  to  comply  with  your  request  that  I  should  write  about  every- 
thing. We  arc  all  in  health ;  amongst  the  number  is  a  new  sister,^ 
about  three  weeks  old.  I  know  of  no  one  of  our  friends  that  is  not  in 
comfortable  health.  I  have  just  met  with  father ;  he  was  with  us  a 
few  days  since,  and  all  were  then  well  in  Hudson.  Our  flock  is  well, 
and  we  seem  to  be  overtaking  our  business  in  the  tannery.  Divine 
Providence  seems  to  smile  on  our  works  at  this  time ;  I  hojw  wo 
shall  not  prove  unthankful  for  any  favor,  nor  forget  the  giver.  (I 
have  gone  to  sleep  a  great  many  times  while  writing  the  above.) 
The  boys  and  Ruth  are  trying  to  improve  some  this  winter,  and  are 
eflTecting  a  little  I  think.  I  have  lately  entered  into  U  copartn(»rshii) 
with  Simon  Perkins,  Jr.,  of  Akron,  with  a  view  to  carry  on  the 
sheep  business  extensively.  He  is  to  furnish  all  the  feed  and  shelter 
for  \«iutering,  as  a  set-off  against  our  taking  all  the  care  of  the  flock. 
All  other  expenses  we  are  to  share  equally,  and  to  divide  the  profits 
equally.  This  arrangement  will  reduce  our  cash  rents  at  least  $250 
yearly,  and  save  our  hiring  help  in  haying.  We  expect  to  keep  the 
Captain  Oviatt  fiinn  for  pasturing,  but  my  family  will  go  into  a  very 
gwnl  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Perkins,  —  say  from  a  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  out  of  Akron.  I  think  this  is  the  most  comfortable  and  the  most 
favorable  arrangemont  of  my  worldly  c«mcems  that  T  ever  had,  and 
calculated  to  afford  us  more  Irisure  for  iinprovemont,  by  day  and  by 
night,  than  any  other.      I  do  hope  that  G<Mi  hiis  enabled  us  to  make 

*  Anne  Drown,  now  Mrs.  Adams. 
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it  in  meroy  to  us,  and  not  that  he  should  send  leanness  into  our  souls. 
Our  time  will  all  be  at  our  own  command,  except  the  care  of  the 
ilock.  We  have  nothing  to  do  ^ith  providing  for  them  in  the  winter 
excepting  harvesting  rutabagas  and  potatoes. 

This,  I  think,  will  be  considered  no  mean  alliance  for  our  family, 
and  I  most  earnestly  hope  they  will  have  wisdom  given  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  It  is  certainly  indorsing  the  poor  bankrupt  and  his  family, 
three  of  whom  were  but  recently  in  Akron  jail,  in  a  manner  quite  uu- 
expected,  and  proves  that  notwithstanding  we  have  been  a  company 
of  **  Belted  Knights,"  our  industrious  and  steady  endeavors  to  main- 
tain our  integrity  and  our  character  have  not  been  wholly  overlooked. 
Mr.  Perkins  is  perfectly  advised  of  our  poverty,  and  the  times  that 
have  passed  over  us.  Perhaps  you  may  think  best  to  have  some 
connection  with  this  business.  I  do  not  know  of  ant  person  in 
Richfield  that  you  would  be  likely  to  be  fond  of  hearing  from  in 
particular,  excepting  one  at  Clevehind ;  and  if  hearing  from  any 
person  prove  to  be  a  very  up-stream  business,  I  would  advise  not 
to  worry  at  present.  Will  you  let  me  know  how  it  stands  between 
you  and  all  parties  concerned  f  ^ 

Your  father, 

John  Brown. 

To  his  wife  he  wrote  thus  at  this  period :  — 

Si'KiNGFiELD,  Mass.,  March  7,  1844. 

My  dear  Mary,  —  It  is  once  more  Sabbath  evening,  and  nothing 
so  much  accords  with  my  feelings  as  to  s(>ond  a  portion  of  it  in  con- 
versing with  the  partner  of  my  choice,  and  the  sharer  of  my  poverty, 
trials,  discredit,  and  sore  afflictions,  as  well  as  of  what  cx)mfort  and 
seeming  prosperity  has  fallen  to  my  lot  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 
I  would  you  should  realize  that,  notwithstanding  I  am  absent  in 
body,  I  am  very  much  of  the  time  present  in  spirit.  I  do  not  forget 
the  firm  attachment  of  her  who  has  remained  my  fast  and  fiiithful 
affectionate  friend,  when  others  said  of  me,  **  Now  that  he  lieth,  he 
shall  rise  up  no  more."  ...  I  now  feel  encx)uraged  to  believe  that 
my  absence  will  not  be  very  long.  After  being  so  much  away,  it 
seems  as  if  I  knew,  pretty  well  how  to  appreciate  the  quiet  of  home. 
There  is  a  peculiar  music  in  the  word  which  a  half-yeai-*s  absepce  in 
a  distant  country  would  enable  you  to  understand.  Millions  there 
are  who  have  no  such  thing  to  lay  claim  tor.  I  feel  considerable  regret 
by  turns  that  I  have  lived  so  many  years,  and  have  in  reality  done  8o 

1  The  allusion  at  the  close  of  this  letter  Ls  to  some  affairs  of  the  heart  in 
which  the  young  man  then  had  an  interest ;  for  love  was  no  more  a  stranger 
to  ihcBc  Ohio  shepherds  than  to  those  of  Sicily. 
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little  to  iiierease  the  amount  of  human  happiness.  I  often  regret  that 
my  manner  is  no  more  kind  and  affectionate  to  those  I  really  love 
and  esteem ;  but  I  trust  my  friends  will  overlook  my  harsh,  rough 
ways,  when  I  oease  to  be  in  their  way  as  an  oc<»ision  of  pain  and  un- 
happiness.  In  imagination  I  often  see  you  in  your  room  with  Little 
Chiek  and  that  strange  Anna.  You  must  say  to  her  that  father 
means  to  come  before  long  and  kiss  somebody.  I  will  close  by 
saying  that  it  is  my  growing  resolution  to  endeavor  to  promote  my 
own  happiness  by  doing  what  I  can  to  render  those  about  me  more 
so.  If  the  large  boys  do  wrong,  call  them  alone  into  your  room,  and 
expostulate  with  them  kindly,  and  see  if  you  cannot  reach  them  by  a 
kind  but  powerful  appeal  to  their  honor.  I  do  not  claim  that  such 
a  theory  accords  very  well  with  my  practice ;  I  frankly  confess  it  does 
not ;  but  I  want  your  face  to  shine,  even  if  my  own  should  be  dark 
and  cloudy.  You  can  let  the  family  read  this  letter,  and  perhaps  you 
may  not  feel  it  a  great  burden  to  answer  it,  and  let  me  hear  all  about 
how  you  get  along. 

Affectionately  yours, 

John  Brown. 

Cleveland,  June  22,  1844. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  received  yonr  letter  some  days  ago,  but  was 
so  busy  in  prepariug  for  my  jourucy  to  Lowell  (on  which  I  now  am) 
that  1  could  lind  no  time  to  write  iK'fore.  We  had  been  waiting  for 
news  fr<»m  you  for  some  time,  not  knowing  where  you  were,  and  were 
all  glad  of  your  letter.  I  will  give  a  little  account  of  things  since 
you  left.  We  moved  to  Akron  about  the  10th  of  April ;  get  along 
very  pleasantly  with  our  neighbors  Perkins ;  find  them  very  affable 
and  kind.  Have  had  a  g(K)d  deal  of  loss  amongst  our  sheep  from 
grub  in  the  head.  Have  niiseil  560  lambs,  and  have  2,700  jwunds 
of  wool ;  have  been  offered  56  cents  per  pound  for  one  ton  of  it. 
Jasim  spends  most  of  his  time  in  Richfield.  Have  nc>t  yet  done 
finishing  leather,  but  shall  probably  get  through  in  a  few  weeks 
after  my  return.  The  general  aspect  of  our  wc^rldly  affaiirs  is  favor- 
able. Ho|>e  we  dt)  not  entirely  forget  God.  I  am  extremely  ignonint 
at  present  of  miscellaneous  subjects.  Have  not  been  at  Richfield  for 
some  time,  and  have  but  a  moment  to  write,  on  board  a  boat.  I 
enclose  three  dollars,  and  would  m<>re,  but  may  lu)  short  of  expense 
money.     May  write  you  at  Lowell  or  Boston  ;  *  may  return  by  you. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

1  Mr.  Amos^.  I^awrence,  of  Boston,  writes  mo  (Ftb.  25,  18S5),  "Brown 
was  the  agent  of  our  Finn  to  buy  wool  iu  Ohio,  us  curly  u^  1843." 
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Akron,  Jon.  27,  1846. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  arrived  at  home  December  2d ;  had  a  fa- 
tigum,tf  but  I  sliould  think  a  jirosporous  journey,  and  brought  with 
iiie  a  few  choice  shocp.  Our  wool  sold  by  tlie  sort,  at  firom  24  cents 
to  SJ.20  per  ix)uud,  just  as  we  wj%8h  it  on  the  bheep;  average,  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  perhaps  a  little  better.  Our  flock  have  done 
remarkably  this  wiuter,  and  are  iu  gcjod  condition  and  health.  We 
have  lost  but  three  by  disease  siue^j  sometime  in  the  fall.  Our  sales 
of  sheep  (mostly  bucks)  siiic^*  August  amount  to  about  $  G40.  Since 
my  return,  I  have  b(;en  troubled  considerably  with  my  eyes.  They  are 
better  now.  Your  letter  to  Ruth  is  received,  and  she  is  preparing  to 
go  with  you  when  you  come  out.  I  have  a  plan  to  lay  before  you  for 
your  operations  after  the  iirst  of  June  next,  and  hope  you  will  not  com- 
mit yourself  for  a  longer  time  until  you  hear  it.  I  think  we  have  quite 
as  much  worldly  prosperity  as  will  be  likely  to  be  a  real  blessing  to 
us.  •  Fred  is  in  Rich  Held  for  tlie  present,  with  about  250  sheep  and  a 
dog  under  his  command.  IIo  seems  disposed  to  reading  and  some 
thought.  Would  like  to  have  you  write  him  there,  or  here  perhaps 
would  be  better.     Write  often. 

Aflf(?ctiouately  your  fiither,  John  Brown. 

Richmond,  Jeffeiison  Cot-n'ty,  Onio,  March  24,  1846. 

Dear  Son,  —  I  am  out  amons:  the  wool-growers,  with  a  view  to 
the  next  summer's  (»])erations.  lA'ft  home  about  a  week  ago;  all  were 
then  in  middling  health  except  some  very  hard  colds.  1  expect  to  be 
out  some  three  or  four  weeks  yet,  and  on  that  account  do  not  know  as 
I  shall  be  able  to  lu.'ar  from  you  and  Uuth  until  I  gca  home.  Hope  to 
hear  from  you  then.  Mr.  Perkins  came  home  a  day  or  two  after  you 
left,  full  in  the  faith  of  (uir  plan,  having  comjdeted  our  arrangements. 
Our  plan  seems  to  meet  with  gener.il  fav«)r.  Jnson  and  I  have  talked 
of  a  visit  to  Canada  on  our  return  next  fall.  We  would  like  to  know 
mon*  about  that  country.  We  sliiiuhl  be  ^hid  to  hear  something  from 
Ge(»rge  Delamater,  and  to  know  where  lie  is,  and  what  he  ri'ally  means 
to  bo.  You  niay,  if  you  think  best,  say  so  to  him,  and  tell  him  we 
have  not  forgotten  him.  Our  unexampled  success  in  minor  affairs 
might  be  a  lesson  to  us  of  what  unity  and  porsever.ance  might  do  in 
things  of  some  imjiortance.  If  you  learn  of  any  considerable  wool- 
dealers  or  wfKfl -growers,  you  can  use  the  circular,  and  more  may  be 
sent  if  best ;  of  that  you  can  judge  after  a  little  inquiry.  I  may 
write  you  again  before  I  go  home.    Say  to  liuth,  to  be  all  that  to-day 

which  }<1u'  intends  to  be  to-morrow. 

Your  father, 

John  Brown. 
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The  "  circular  "  mentioned  in  the  last  letter  is  the  follow- 
ing, first  issued  in  1846,  and  written  by  Brown :  — 

The  undersigned,  commission  w<ji)l-iiKTchaiit«,  wool -graders, 
and  exportera,  have  completed  arraii^eineDts  for  receiving  W(»ol  t.f 
gn»wers  and  holders,  and  for  gradiug  and  selling  the  siune  for  c^ish  at 
its  real  value,  when  quidity  and  condition  are  con^tidered.  Tenns  for 
storings  grading,  and  selling  will  be  two  cents  per  pound,  and  about  one 
mill  per  pound  additional  for  postage  and  insurance  against  loss  by  lire. 
These  will  cover  all  charges.  Those  consigning  wt»ol  to  us  should 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  marking  of  their  sticks ;  near  one  end 

of  esu'h  sack  should  be  marked  in  plain  characters,  **  Fn)in *' 

(here  give  the  owner's  name  in  full,  together  with  the  No.  and  weight 
of  each  bale).  On  the  side  of  each  sack  direct  to  Perkins  &  Brown, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

REFERENCES. 

Persons  wishing  for  iufonnation  in  regard  to  our  responsibility, 
punctuality,  etc.,  are  referred  to  the  following  gentlemen:  — 


Ht>y.  Jeremiah  H.  Haux)ck,  Steii- 

benvillc,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio. 
Adam  IIeli>i:nri:ani>,  Enq.,  Mas^il- 

lon,  Stark  County,  Ohio. 
Jamks  W.  Wallack,  Kmj.,  Hrandy- 

wine  Mills,  Sumniit  County,  Ohio. 
Uattiirw   McKekvek,   Esq.,  West 

Miildletown, Washington  Co.,  Pcun. 
John     Smakt,     Es<|.,     Darlington, 

B<favcr   County,    Penn. 
Frrd'k    Bkandt,    Esq.,    Germano, 

Harri<K»n   Count v,   Ohio. 
BiMiiip      AiJ-:.VAM>RK     Campbell, 

Ilethanv  Col  logo,  Va. 
>   J.  D.  &*W.   H.  Labi),   Richmond, 

Jefffrson  County,  Ohio. 
H,    T.     KiRTLAND,     Esq.,    Pobnd, 

Trunihull  County,  Ohio. 
J*niN  IL  JoNKs,  Esq.,  Vernon.  X.  Y. 
Af.«»TiN  H.  Wkustku,  Eftcj.,  Vcraon, 

Onvida  County,  N.  Y. 
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William  Pattfrson,   Esq.,   Pattnr- 

srtu's  Alills,   Wahhington    County, 

Puiin. 
Jamks  Pattkrson,  E<q.,  Patt^^rson's 

Mill-s,  Wji^hingt«tu  County,  Penn. 
Samuel    Pattkkmjn,    E.-tj.,   Patter- 

pon'rt   Mills,    Wjishington    County, 

Pcun. 

JE.S.SK     EOUIXOTON,     E.»-q.,      StCubcU- 

vilh',  Jcffei>on  C«)uuty,  Ohio. 
Pattkrson  ,5c  Ewix(!,  Hurgctt.'^town, 

Wa>hiiigt«)u  County,  Pfiin. 
Wm.  Hrow.nlkk,  Esq..  Wa.-hington, 

War^hingttui  County,  Penn. 
Frku'k     Kinsman,    E!;iq.,    Wurrtn, 

Tnunbull  County,  Ohio. 
Hkman     (.)viatt,     F>q.,     lliditlild. 

Summit  County,  Ohir>. 
Van  K.    lIiMriiREY,  F>«i.,   Huilxm, 

Suniiiiit  County,  Ohio. 

Teiikins  &  IWtowx. 


In  1840,  while  in  tho  midst  of  these  occupations  as  a 
-wcKjl-jjrower  ami  wool-iloak'r,  John  Tirown  cann/  hm-k  to 
New  Enghmd  for  a  few  y^ars,  and  took  up  his  ahode  at 
Springfield,  in  Massachusetts,  not  very  lav  tvom  ViW  ?iY^\, 
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Connecticut  home  of  his  ancestors  in  Windsor.  He  went 
there  to  reside  as  one  of  this  firm  of  Perkins  &  Brown, 
agents  of  the  sheep-farmers  and  wool-merchants  in  North- 
ern Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Virginia,  whose 
interests  then  required  an  agency,  to  stand  between  them 
and  the  wool-manufacturers  of  New  England,  to  whom  they 
sold  their  fleeces.  The  Ohio  wool-growers  fancied  that 
they  were  fleeced  as  well  as  their  flocks  in  the  transactions 
they  had  with  these  manufacturers,  who  would  buy  wool 
before  it  was  graded,  pay  for  it  at  the  price  of  a  low  grade, 
and  then  sort  it  so  as  to  bring  themselves  a  large  profit.  In 
the  contest  which  Brown  carried  on  with  them,  these  New 
England  manufacturers  finally  won,  but,  as  he  thought,  by 
bribing  one  of  his  subordinates.  Concerning  his  business 
life  at  Springfield,  I  have  the  following  particulars  and 
anecdotes  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Leonard,  now  of  New  Bedford, 
who  had  an  oflice  in  the  same  block  with  Brown,  at  Spring- 
field, near  the  railroad  station  and  the  Massasoit  House. 
Mr.  Leonard  calls  him,  familiarly,  "  Uncle  John,"  but  not 
from  relationship. 

"  I  first  knew  John  Brown  in  the  summer  of  1847,  when  he  rented 
the  upper  part  of  John  L.  King's  old  warehouse  by  the  railroad,  and 
I  occupied  the  lower  floor  and  cellar.  He  was  busy  with  his  men 
sorting  wool  upstairs,  and  seldom  stopped  to  say  more  than  a  short 
pleasant  word,  in  passing  up  or  down  through  my  store. 

"  Chester  W.  Chapin  was  building  a  block  next  south  of  the  old 
railroad  office,  and  Uncle  John  had  engaged  one  store  and  the  lofts, 
into  which  he  moved  early  in  1848.  In  1850  he  was  winding  up 
his  wool  business,  and  I  engaged  the  room  he  occupied,  and  moved  in- 
to the  store  while  he  still  held  the  lofts.  I  was  then  more  intimately 
in  contact  with  him,  and  learned  more  of  his  nature  and  opinions, 
and  then  learned  to  respect  him  highly.  His  wool  business  was  nn- 
successful.  1  always  understood  that  some  time  in  1845-46,  the 
wool-growers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  perhaps  of  Illinois,  had 
a  convention  in  some  western  city,  among  them  Uncle  John,  who 
then  owned  a  flock  of  Saxony  sheep  with  Mr.  Perkins  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  said  to  be  the  finest  and  most  i>erfect  flock  in  the  United  States, 
and  worth  about  $20,000.  At  this  conventi(m  Uncle  John  suggested 
the  plan  of  having  an  agent  in  Massachusetts  to  whom  the  growers 
should  send  their  w(K)1,  have  it  graded,  and  sold  at  a  certain  sam  per 
pound.   The  idea  took,  and  to  the  surprise  of  Uncle  John,  they  pitched 
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upon  biin  as  their  agent.  I  nnderstood  that  he  was  finally  persuaded 
to  take  the  agency  with  considerable  difficulty,  but  at  last  couseoted, 
and  went  into  it  with  his  usual  energy.  The  idea  of  the  Association 
was,  that  all  their  wool  should  go  there,  be  graded,  sold,  and  each 
to  share  proportionally  in  the  price,  according  to  quality,  fineness, 
cleanliness,  etc  This  was  all  very  well  the  first  year,  when  wrx)l 
advanced  somewhat  upon  the  opening  market,  and  the  growers 
netted  better  prices  than  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  getting; 
but  it  did  not 'last.  Uncle  John  tried  to  carry  out  the  idea  impar- 
tially, with  all  the  rigor  of  theory  and  of  his  habits  of  thought.  But 
those  growers  who  had  taken  pains  with  the  fineness,  cleanliness, 
etc,  of  their  wool  found  they  had  to  discount  from  the  price  it 
brought  on  account  of  the  carelessness  of  other  growers,  when  the 
general  average  was  made  up  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Those,  too, 
who  had  brought  their  wool  to  market  early,  and  had  it  graded  and 
sold  early  at  good  prices,  found  there  was  a  discount  from  the  falling 
of  the  market  later  in  the  season.  Besides,  Uncle  John  was  no 
trader:  ho  waited  until  his  wools  were  gradod,  and  then  fixed  a 
price  ;  if  this  suited  the  manufacturers  they  took  the  fleeces ;  if  not, 
they  bought  elsewhere,  and  Uncle  John  had  to  submit  fiually  to  a 
much  less  price  than  ho  could  have  got.  Yet  ho  was  a  scrupulously 
honest  and  upright  man,  —  hard  and  inflexible,  but  everybody  had 
just  what  belonged  to  him.  Brown  was  in  a  position  to  make  a  for- 
tune, and  a  regular-bred  merchant  would  have  done  so,  —  benefiting 
the  wool-growers  and  the  manufacturers  mutually.  But,  as  I  said, 
it  was  a  failure.'' 

How  extensive  this  business  became  before  it  closed  may 
be  seen  by  some  calculations  before  me,  in  Brown's  hand- 
writing, but  without  any  date  of  the  year,  —  presumably, 
however,  before  he  went  to  Europe,  in  1849.  These  fig- 
ures evidentljt  represent  the  agent's  transactions  in  one 
year's  business :  ^ 

Freight $1,000.52 

Insurance 140.76 

Commissions 2,598.49 

Postage 1.10 

Cash 52,701. .33 

Interest  to  7th  Aug. l,a32iJl 

Sundries 110.07 

Total  jMild,  $57^84.48 

Total  received,  49,1>02.(>7 
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This  seems  to  indicate  that  Brown  had  advanced  money 
on  the  wool  stored  in  Springfield,  and  that  the  excess  of  his 
advances  over  the  cash  received  and  the  expenses  of  the 
business  had  been  nearly  $8,000  at  this  time.  The  whole 
stock  of  wool  covered  by  this  account  was  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  the  average  price 
received  apparently  less  than  forty  cents  a  pound, — the 
different  prices  ranging  from  twenty-five  tq  eighty-five 
cents  a  pound. 

Frederick  Douglass  (once  a  Maryland  fugitive,  and  since 
the  Marshal  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  twenty 
years  after  Brown's  death,  but  who  knew  him  in  1847-48  as 
a  radical  abolitionist,  very  friendly  to  all  men  of  color,  and 
especially  to  fugitive  slaves)  describes  Brown's  way  of  life 
at  Springfield  as  he  then  saw  it.  Douglass  had  called  at  his 
wool  warehouse  first,  and  finding  that  a  substanlial  brick 
building  on  a  prominent  street,  he  inferred  that  the  occu- 
pant must  be  a  man  of  wealth.  But  the  dwelling-house  of 
the  wool-merchant  amazed  him :  — 

"  It  was  a  small  wooden  building  on  a  back  street,  in  a  neighbor- 
hood chiefly  occupied  by  laboring  men  and  mechanics ;  respectable 
enough,  to  be  sure,  but  not  quite  the  place,  I  thought,  where  one 
would  look  for  the  residence  of  a  flourishing  and  successful  merchant. 
Plain  as  was  the  outside  of  the  house,  the  inside  was  plainer.  Its 
furniture  would  have  satisfied  a  Spartan.  It  would  take  longer  to 
tell  what  was  not  in  this  house  than  what  was  in  it.  There  was  an 
air  of  plainness  about  it  which  almost  suggested  destitution.  My  first 
ineal  passed  under  the  misnomer  of  tea,  though  there  was  nothing 
suggestive  of  that  meal  as  it  is  generally  understood.  It  consisted  of 
beef  soup,  cabbage,  and  potatoes,  a  meal  such  as  a  man  might  relish 
after  following  the  plough  all  day.  There  were  no  servants,  —  the 
mother,  daughters,  and  sons  did  the  serving,  and  did  it  well.  They 
were  evidently  used  to  it,  and  had  no  thought  of  any  impropriety  or 
degradation  in  being  their  own  servants.  It  is  said  that  a  house  in 
some  measure  reflects  the  character  of  its  occupants ;  this  one  cer- 
tainly did.  In  it  there  were  no  disguises,  no  illusions,  no  make- 
believes;  everything  implied  stem  truth,  solid  purpose,  and  rigid 
economy.  ...  He  fulfilled  St.  PauVs  idea  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
His  wife  believed  in  him,  and  his  children  observed  him  with  rever- 
ence. Whenever  he  spoke  his  words  commanded  earnest  attention. 
His  arguments,  which  I  ventured  at  some  points  to  oppose,  seemed 
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to  ooDviooe  all ;  his  appeals  toaehed  all,  aud  his  will  iinprcssod  all. 
Certainly^  I  never  felt  myself  in  the  presence  of  n  stronger  rcligioua 
inflaence  than  while  in  this  man's  house." 

Douglass  soon  learned  that  his  host  was  living  in  this 
Spartan  way  in  order  to  save  as  much  money  as  possible  for 
his  great  enterprise  of  freeing  the  slaves ;  and  this  agrees 
with  what  we  know  from  other  sources.  It  was  from  James 
Forman  probably  that  Mr.  Bedpath  obtained  the  typical 
anecdote  that  Brown  would  not  sell  leather  by  the  pound 
from  his  tannery  until  the  last  drop  of  moisture  had  been 
dried  out  of  it,  '^lest  he  should  sell  his  customei*s  water 
instead  of  leather."  The  general  testimony  of  his  business 
associates  is  that  of  Heman  Oviatt  who  knew  him  at  Eich- 
iield,  and  who  said  in  1859:  '<  Through  life  he  has  been 
distinguished  for  his  integrity,  and  esteemed  a  very  con- 
scientious man  by  those  who  have  known  him." 

It  was  to  advance  the  ju-iee  of  wool  that  Brown  visited 
Europe,  hoping  to  open  there  a  market  for  American  wool, 
some  lots  of  which  ho  had  previously  forwarded  to  his  agoiits, 
the  Pickersgills,  in  London.  As  will  he  seen  later,  the  price 
actually  got  at  auction  in  England  for  the  second  grade  of 
wool  was  less  than  thirty  cents  a  pound,  or  far  bc'low  the 
American  tiverage.  Mr.  Leonard  happened  to  be  an  eye- 
witness to  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Brown  was  jrriov- 
ously  disappointed  in  his  English  sj)ecultition,  and  has  thus 
described  what  took  place.  We  must  suppose  the  time  to 
be  after  Brown's  return  from  Europe,  !^^r.  !^^usgravt^  the 
Yorkshire  manufacturer,  established  in  Nortliamjiton,  Mass., 
was  the  father  of  T.  B.  Musgrave  of  New  York,  already 
cited. 

*'  A  little  incident  occurrod  in  1H5().  Pork  ins  &  Crown's  dip  Iiml 
cr»me  forward,  and  it  was  bt^jiutifnl ;  the  litth?  compact  S^jvxonyiloJtM^s 
won*  as  nice  as  possible.  Mr.  Mns^ravo  of  tlio  Nortliampton  Woollm 
Mill,  who  was  making  shawls  and  br.>adclotliP,  wanted  it,  and  offdTfd 
Undo  John  sixty  cents  a  pound  f<»r  it.  *N(»,  I  am  ^(Auj:  to  s»nd  it 
to  London.'  Musgrave,  who  was  a  Yorksliiro  man,  adviM<l  J5n»wn 
not  to  do  it,  for  American  wool  would  not  pt-ll  in  Lond<in,  —  not  In-ing 
thought  good.  He  trie<l  hard  to  hny  it,  but  witliout  avail.  Unde 
John  grailod  it  himself,  bouirht  n«'\v  sarkiuir,  an<l  iiail  it  \»:M'krd 
ander  his  own  eye      The  hiifja  wvrv  linn,  rouwd,  \a;\t(V,  svwA  \vv\^ 
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almost  as  if  they  had  been  turned  out  in  a  lathe,  and  away  it  went. 
Some  little  time  after,  long  enough  for  the  purpose,  news  came  that 
it  was  sold  in  London,  but  the  price  was  not  stated.  Musgrave  came 
into  my  counting-room  one  forenoon  all  aglow,  and  said  he  wanted 
me  to  go  with  him,  —  he  was  going  to  have  some  fun.  Then  he  went 
to  the  stairs  and  called  Uncle  John,  and  told  him  he  wanted  him  to 
go  over  to  the  Hartford  depot  and  see  a  lot  of  wool  ho  had  bought. 
So  Uncle  John  put  on  his  coat,  and  wo  stiirted.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  depot,  and  just  as  we  were  going  into  the  freight-house,  Musgrave 
says :  *  Mr.  Brune,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  think  of  this  lot 
of  wull  that  stands  me  in  just  fifty- two  cents  a  pund.'  One  glance 
at  the  bags  was  enough.  Uncle  John  wheeled,  and  I  can  see  him 
now  as  he  '  put  back '  to  the  lofts,  his  brown  coat-tails  floating  be- 
hind him,  and  the  nervous  strides  fairly  devouring  the  way.  It  was 
his  o"wn  clip,  for  which  Musgrave,  some  three  months  before,  had 
offered  him  sixty  centB  a  pound  as  it  lay  in  the  loft.  It  had  been 
graded,  new-bagged,  shipped  by  steamer  to  London,  sold,  and  re- 
shipped,  and  was  in  Springfield  at  eight  ccnt«  in  the  pound  less  than 
Musgrave  offered. 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  1851.  He  had  some  native  wine 
that  he  had  made,  and  he  asked  me  to  taste  it,  —  I  think  from  currants, 
native  grapes,  and  the  raspberry.  The  latter  was  very  excellent,  and 
when  I  told  him  of  the  great  quantities  of  Franconia  raspberries 
growing  by  the  roadsides  in  the  White  Mountain  region,  he  took 
down  directions,  and  said  he  should  try  to  go  there  the  next  season 
and  make  a  quantity  of  wine." 

So  it  seems  he  was  a  vintager  as  well  as  a  shepherd; 
indeed,  he  sought  perfection  in  all  his  undertakings,  and 
was  constantly  improving  the  stock  of  cattle,  the  quality  of 
orchards,  grape-vines,  etc.,  as  his  sons  do  still.  In  March, 
1839,  he  drove  a  herd  of  cattle  from  Ohio  to  Connecticut, 
and  in  July  brought  back  with  him  a  few  fine  sheep,  from 
which  he  bred  his  first  flock  in  Eichfield.  He  had  made  a 
previous  journey  to  Connecticut  the  same  year,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  financial  embarrassment,  and  in  the  course  of 
it  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  wife :  — 

New  HiVRTFonD,  Conn.,  Jan.  28,  1839. 

...  I  have  felt  distressed  to  get  my  business  done  and  return, 
ever  since  I  left  home,  but  know  of  no  way  consistent  with  duty  bat 
to  make  thorough  work  of  it  while  there  is  any  hope.  Things  now 
look  more  favorable  than  they  have,  but  I  may  still  be  disappointed. 
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We  iniui  all  trj  to  trust  in  Blm  who  is  very  gracious  and  full  of 
oompusiun  and  of  almighty  power ;  for  those  that  do  will  not  be  made 
ashwned.  Esra  the  prophet  prayed  and  afflicted  himself  before  God, 
when  himself  and  the  Captivity  were  in  a  straight;  and  I  have  no 
donbt  yon  wiU  join  with  me  under  similar  circumstances.  Don't  get 
discouraged,  any  of  yon,  but  hope  in  Gk>d,  and  try  aU  to  serve  him 
with  a  perfeet  heart 

In  1840  he  had  retunied  to  Hudson,  where  his  father  still 
lived,  and  there  engaged  largely  in  sheep-raising.^  His  part- 
ner at  first  was  Captain  Oviat^  of  Eichfield,  a  neighboring 
town ;  and  in  1842  Brown  Lad  removed  to  Bichfield,  where 
he  lived  for  two  years,  and  where  his  daughter  Anne  was 
bom.  Here,  too,  he  lost  four  children  in  less  than  three 
weeks,  —  Sarah,  aged  nine ;  Charles,  almost  six ;  Peter,  not 
quite  three ;  and  Austin,  a  year  old.  Three  of  these  were 
carried  out  of  his  house  at  one  funeral,  and  were  buried  in 
the  same  grave,  in  September,  1843.  In  Springfield  also,  as 
we  have  seen,  one  of  his  children  died  under  pathetic  cir- 
cumstances. Yet  he  looked  back  on  his  life  in  that  city 
with  pleasure. 

^  John  Brown  bred  racing-horses  in  Franklin  in  1836-37,  from  a  horse 
called  **  Count  Piper,"  and  from  another  called  "John  McDonald."  There 
was  a  race-course  at  Warren,  Ohio,  frequented  by  Kentuckians  and  others, 
the  only  racing-ground  then  in  the  Western  Reserve.  A  certain  Dr.  Har- 
mon owned  or  kept  "Count  Pii)er"  and  "John  McDonald,"  from  which 
Brown  bred  sever^  colts  ;  and  young  John,  who  gave  mc  these  facts,  says 
that  he  "  broke  "  a  young  McDonald  at  three  or  four  years  old,  —  perhaps 
in  1837-38.  His  father  had  no  scruple  about  breeding  race-horses  at  that 
time,  but  afterwards  gave  it  up  on  principle.  "  Ho  had  no  wish  to  breed 
merely  draft-horses,  but  was  always  thinking  of  running  with  horses  and 
of  military  operations.**  He  wanted  his  sons  to  become  familiar  with  swift 
horses,  and  to  understand  all  about  their  management,  and  was  himself  a 
good  rider,  —  not  particularly  graceful,  his  sons  say,  "but  it  was  very 
hard  to  throw  him.'*  He  "broke**  racing-horses  himself.  At  first,  he 
argue<l  that  if  he  did  not  breed  them,  somebody  else  would ;  but  his  son 
Joim  "convinced  him  that  was  the  gamblere  and  the  slaveholders  argu- 
ment, and  he  abandoned  the  business,  and  went  into  sheep-farming  and  tan- 
ning." This  I  lieard  from  John  and  Owen  Brown  in  1882,  when  they  were 
relating  to  me  their  adventures  on  horseback  in  Kansas,  in  which  they 
owed  their  escape  from  their  enemies  to  the  8pe»>d  of  their  horses  and  the 
training  of  the  latter  to  leap  fences,  ete.  Among  the  men  who  wt'rt*  nsso- 
ciat«.Mi  with  John  Brown  in  business  were  Oilliert  Hubltanl  (i>on  of  a  ship 
chandler  of  Boston,  and  afterwards  a  chandler  himself  at  Chicago),  ^ho 
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While  engaged  in  his  Springfield  agency,  and  wishing  to 
make  a  market  for  his  wool,  which  he  thought  he  cotdd  sell 
in  Europe  to  advantage,  he  went  abroad  in  1849,  and  trav- 
ersed a  part  of  England  and  the  Continent,  on  business,  but 
also  with  an  eye  to  his  future  campaigns  against  slavery. 
He  visited  wool-markets  and  battle-fields,  and  took  notice 
of  the  tricks  of  trade  and  the  manoeuvres  of  armies  with 
equal  interest.  He  was  then  noted  among  wool-dealers  for 
the  delicacy  of  his  touch  in  sorting  the  different  qualities 
and  his  skill  in  testing  them  when  submitted  to  him.  Give 
him  three  samples  of  wool,  —  one  grown  in  Ohio,  another  in 
Vermont,  and  a  third  in  Saxony,  —  and  he  would  distinguish 
them  from  each  other  in  the  dark,  by  his  sense  of  touch. 
Some  Englishmen,  during  his  sojourn  abroad,  put  this  power 
to  the  test  in  an  amusing  manner.  One  evening,  in  com- 
pany with  several  English  wool-dealers,  each  of  whom  had 
brought  samples  in  his  pocket,  Brown  wa^  giving  his  opinion 
as  to  the  best  use  to  which  certain  grades  and  qualities 
should  be  put.  One  of  the  party  very  gravely  drew  a  sam- 
ple from  his  pocket,  handed  it  to  the  Yankee  farmer,  and 
asked  him  what  he  would  do  with  such  wool  as  that. 
Brown  took  it,  and  had  only  to  roll  it  between  his  fingers 
to  know  that  it  had  not  the  minute  hooks  by  which  the 
fibres  of  wool  are  attached  to  each  other.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  he,  "  if  you  have  any  machinery  in  England  that  will 
work  up  dog's  hair,  I  advise  you  to  put  this  into  it."  The 
jocose  Briton  had  sheared  a  poodle  and  brought  the  fleece 
with  him;  but  the  laugh  went  against  him  when  Brown 
handed  back  his  precious  sample.  His  skill  in  trade  was 
not  so  great;  and,  as  we  saw,  after  trying  the  markets 
of  Europe,  he  finally  sold  his  Liverpool  consignments  of 
wool  at  a  lower  price  than  they  would  have  brought  in 
Springfield. 

connected  with  Brown  at  Hudson  in  sheep-raisinfr,  and  afterwards  with  him 
at  Springfield  in  the  wool  business,  and  J.  C.  Fairchild,  father  of  General 
Lucius  Fairchild,  of  Wisconsin,  who  was  a  partner  i^nth  Brown  in  tanning 
at  Hudson,  and  afterwards  lived  at  Cleveland.  •  A  young  man  named  For- 
man,  who  became  connected  afterwards  by  marriage  with  the  Fairchilds, 
was  brought  up  by  Brown  at  Randolph,  and  was  living  in  1S61  at  Youngs- 
ville,  Penn. 
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A  few  letters  of  his  from  Europe  are  in  existence,  and 
will  soon  be  given.  The  only  other  record  of  his  European 
experiences  is,  perhaps,  that  noted  down  by  me  from  con- 
versations in  1857-51),  in  which  he  described  what  he  chiefly  ' 
noticed  abroad, —the  agricultural  and  military  equipment  of 
the  countries  visited,  and  the  social  condition  of  the  x)eople. 
He  thought  a  standing  army  the  greatest  curse  to  a  country, 
because  it  drained  away  the  best  of  the  young  men,  and  left 
farming  and  the  industrial  ai*ts  to  be  managed  by  inferior 
persons.  The  German  farming,  he  said,  was  bad  husbandry, 
because  the  farmers  there  did  not  live  on  their  land,  but  in 
villages,  and  so  wasted  the  natural  manures  which  ought  to 
go  back  without  diminution  to  the  soil.  He  thought  Eng- 
land the  best  cultivated  country  he  had  ever  seen ;  but  as 
we  were  driving  away  one  morning  in  1859  from  the  coun- 
trv"  seat  of  Mr.  John  M.  Forbes  at  Milton,  near  Boston,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  seen  few  houses  of  rich  men  in  England 
so  full  of  beauty  and  comfort  as  tl\is,  in  which  lie  had 
passed  the  night.  He  had  followed  the  military  career  of 
Xai)oleon  with  great  interest,  and  visited  some  of  his  battle- 
fields. We  talked  of  such  things  while  flrivinj;  from  Con- 
cord to  Medford  one  Sunday  in  April,  1857.  He  then  told 
me  that  he  had  kept  the  contest  against  slavery  in  mind 
while  travelling  on  the  Continent,  and  had  made  a  special 
study  of  the  European  armies  and  bat tl(»-fi elds.  He  had 
examined  Napoleon's  positions,  and  assured  me  that  the 
common  military  theorj*"  of  strong  places  was  unsound;  that 
a  ravine  was  in  truth  more  defensible  than  a  hill-to]>.  So 
it  is  for  an  army  of  heroes,  as  Leon i das  demonstrated  at 
Thermopylae ;  but  for  ordinary  warfare,  we  may  believe 
tliat  Napoleon  w^as  right.  Brown  often  witnessed  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  Austrian  troops,  and  declared  that  they  could 
always  be  defeated  (as  they  have  since  been  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere)  by  soldiers  who  should  manrruvre  more  ra]»idly. 
The  French  soldiers  he  thought  well  drilled,  but  hu'king 
individual  prowess ;  for  that  he  gave  the  ])alni  to  our  own 
countrymen. 

John  Brown  sailed  for  England  in  Au:^'us1.  IS  10,  and 
returned  to  Springfield  in  ')et(»bi'r.  He  wr(»t<'  to  his  son 
as  follows :  — 
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LoNDoy,  Aug.  29,  1849. 
Dear  son  John,  —  I  reached  Liverpool  on  Sabbath  day,  the 
26th  Inst.,  and  this  place  the  27th  at  evening, — a  debtor  to  Grace  for 
health  and  for  a  very  pleasant  and  quick  passage.  Have  called  on 
the  Messrs.  Pickersgill,  and  find  they  have  neither  sold  any  wool  nor 
offered  any.  They  think  that  no  time  has  been  lost,  and  that  a  good 
sale  can  yet  be  expected.  It  is  now  the  calculation  to  offer  some 
of  it  at  the  monthly  sale,  September  next,  commencing  a  little  before 
the  middle  of  the  month.  I  have  had  no  time  to  examine  any  wools 
as  yet,  and  can  therefore  express  no  opinion  of  my  own  in  the  matter. 
England  is  a  fine  country,  so  far  as  I  have  seen ;  but  nothing  so  very 
wonderful  has  yet  appeared  to  me.  Their  farming  and  stone-masonry 
are  very  good ;  cattle,  generally  more  than  middling  good.*  Hoi^ses, 
as  seen  at  Liverpool  and  London,  and  through  the  fine  country 
betwixt  these  places,  will  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  our 
Northern  States,  as  they  average.  I  am  here  told  that  I  must  go  to 
the  Park  to  see  the  fine  horses  of  England,  and  I  suppose  I  must; 
for  the  streets  of  London  and  Liverpool  do  not  exhibit  half  the  dis- 
play of  fine  horses  as  do  those  of  our  cities.  But  what  I  judge 
from  more  than  anything^is  the  numerous  breeding  mares  and  cxilts 
among  the  growers.  Their  hogs  are  generally  g(H)d,  and  mutton- 
sheep  are  almost  everywhere  as  fat  as  pork.  Tell  my  friend  Middle- 
ton  and  wife  that  England  affords  me  plenty  of  roast  beef  and 
mutton  of  the  first  water,  and  done  up  in  a  style  not  to  be  exceeded. 
As  I  intend  to  write  you  very  often  I  shall  not  be  lengthy ;  shall 
probably  add  more  to  this  sheet  before  I  seal  it.  Since  writing  the 
above,  I  find  that  it  will  be  my  best  way  to  set  out  at  once  for  the 
Continent,  and  I  expect  to  leave  for  Paris  this  evening.  So  farewell 
for  this  time,  —  now  about  four  o'clock  p.  M. 

Your  affectionate  fether, 

John  Brown. 

London,  Sept.  21,  1849. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  have  nothing  new  to  writo  excepting  that  I 
am  still  well,  and  that  on  Monday  a  lot  of  No.  2  wool  was  sold 
at  the  auction  sale,  at  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-nine  cents  per  pound. 
This  is  a  bad  sale,  and  I  have  withdrawn  all  other  wools  from  the 

1  Writing  Sept.  30,  1850,  to  an  inquiring  correspondent,  John  Brown 
said  :  "  None  of  my  cattle  are  pure  Devons,  bnt  a  mixture  of  that  and 
a  particular  favorite  stock  from  Connecticut,  —  a  cross  of  which  I  much 
prefer  to  any  pure  English  cattle,  after  many  years  experience,  of  different 
i)reeds.  I  was  several  months  in  England  last  season,  and  saw  no  one 
stock  on  any  farm  that  would  average  better  than  my  own." 
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market,  or  pablie  sales.  Since  the  other  wools  have  been  withdrawn, 
I  have  discovered  a  mnch  greater  interest  among  the  buyers,  and  I 
am  in  hopes  to  snooeed  better  with  the  other  wools  ;  but  cannot  say 
yet  how  it  will  prove  on  the  whole.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  stupid, 
obstinate  prejadice  to  contend  with,  as  well  as  conflicting  interests, 
both  in  this  country  and  from  the  United  States.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  have  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost,  and  tliat  if  I  cannot  effect  a 
better  sale  of  the  other  wools  privately  I  shall  start  them  back.  I 
believe  that  not  a  pound  of  No.  2  wool  was  bought  for  the  United 
States;  and  I  learn  that  the  general  feeling  is  now  that  it  was 
quite  undersold.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  bales  were  sold.  I 
regret  that  so  many  bales  were  put  up ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped  now, 
for  after  wool  has  been  subjected  to  a  London  examination  for  public 
sale,  it  is  very  much  injured  for  selling  again.  The  agent  of  Thirion, 
Mallard,  &  Co.,  has  been  looking  at  them  to-day,  and  seemed  highly 
pleased ;  sud  he  had  never  seen  superior  wools,  and  that  he  would 
see  me  again.     We  have  not  yet  talked  about  price. 

I  now  think  I  shall  l)ogin  to  think  of  homo  quite  in  earnest  at 
lea5t  in  another  fortnight,  possibly  8(K)ner.  I  do  not  think  the  sale 
made  a  full  test  of  the  operation.     Farewell. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

Westport,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1849. 
Dear  son  John,  —  I  reached  homo  hist  week,  and  found  all  well, 
and  the  weather  fine,  which  has  been  tlie  case  since  you  left  Essex 
County.  I  exjHHft  to  return  to  Springfield  sonio  day  next  week,  but 
wish  you  would  forward  me  (^without  delay)  by  letter  dirt»cted  to  me 
at  this  plare  (Westport,  Essex  Co.),  care  of  F.  H.  Cutting,  a  draft 
on  New  York  for  $250,  payable  to  my  order.  Please  let  my  wife 
know. 

Your  affectionate  father,  John  Brown. 

John  Brown  landed  in  England,  Sunday,  Aug.  26,  1849, 
and  was  in  Paris  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  August.  His 
journey  through  Germany  must  have  beeir  swift,  for  he  was 
again  in  London,  September  21 ;  but  he  may  have  visited 
the  Continent  aj?ain  in  October,  for  he  did  not  land  in  New 
York  until  the  last  week  in  October,  and  proceeded  from 
there  to  Westport  on  his  way  to  North  Elba  (whore  his 
family  were  then  settled),  as  the  short  letter  above  ])rinted 
shows.  His  wife,  however,  was  then  at  a  water-cure 
establishment  in  Northampton,  while  John  was  maiva;^\T\^ 
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the  business  in  Springfield.  The  story  of  his  settlement  in 
the  wilderness  of  northern  New  York  will  be  more  fully 
given  hereafter.  So  far  as  his  wool  business  was  concerned, 
this  forest  home  afforded  him  a  quiet  retreat  from  the 
annoyances  which  the  failure  of  his  mercantile  enterprise 
brought  upon  him.  All  through  1850  it  was  evident  that 
the  result  would  be  unfortunate,  and  it  was  feared  his  losses 
might  be  large.  Brown  was  anxious,  not  without  reason, 
lest  his  partner  in  Ohio,  Simon  Perkins,  might  blame  him 
for  his  peculiar  and  obstinate  course  in  trying  to  force  the 
market,  without  success.  The  following  letters  show  how 
this  affair  turned :  —  ^ 

John  Brovm  to  his  Family, 

BuRGETTSTOWN,  Penn.,  April  12,  1860. 

Dear  son  John  and  Wife,  —  When  at  New  York,  on  my  way 
here,  I  called  at  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Wells's  office,  but  you  were 
absent.  Mr.  Perkins  has  made  me  a  visit  here,  and  loft  for  home 
yesterday.  All  well  at  Esst^x  when  I  left;  all  well  at  Akron  when 
he  left,  one  week  since.  Our  meeting  together  was  one  of  the  most 
cordial  and  pleasiint  I  ever  experienced.  He  met  a  full  history  of 
our  difficulties  and  probable  losses  without  a  frown  on  his  counte- 
nance, or  one  syllable  of  retiection ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  words 
of  comfort  and  encouragement.  He  is  wholly  averse  to  any  separa- 
tion of  our  business  or  interest,  and  gave  me  the  fullest  assurance  of 
his  undiminished  confidence  and  personal  regard.  Ho  expresses 
strong  desire  to  have  our  flock  of  sheep  remain  imdivided,  to  become 
the  joint  possession  of  our  families  when  we  have  gone  off  the  stage. 
Such  a  meeting  I  had  not  dared  to  expect,  and  I  most  heartily  wish 
each  of  my  family  could  have  shared  in  the  comfort  of  it.  Mr.  Per- 
kins has  in  the  whole  business,  from  first  to  last,  set  an  example 
worthy  of  a  philosopher,  or  of  a  Christian.  I  am  meeting  with  a 
pood  deal  of  trouble  from  those  to  whom  we  have  over-advanced,  but 
f(^l  nerved  to  face  any  difficulty  while  God  continues  me  such  a 
partner.     Expect  to  be  in  New  York  within  three  or  four  weeks. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

Akuon,  April  25,  1850. 

Dear  son  John  and  Wipe,  —  I  reached  here  well  yesterday, 
and  found  all  well.  Suice  I  came  I  have  seen  your  letter  to  Ja^on, 
hy  which  I  am  taken  somewhat  by  surprise;  but  am  exceedingly 
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gratified  to  learn  that  you  have  concluded  to  quit  that  city.  I  have 
only  to  say  at  this  moment,'  do  suspend  all  further  plans  and  move- 
ments until  you  can  hear  the  result  of  a  general  consultation  over 
matters  with  Mr.  Perkins,  your  grandfather,  and  Jason.  I  vnlFjost 
say,  in  few  words,  that  such  is  the  effect  here  of  the  California  fever, 
that  a  man  is  becoming  more  precious  than  gold  ;  and  I  very  much 
want  my  family  to  take  the  legitimate  and  proper  advantage  of  it. 
Edward  has  got  married  and  gone  to  California. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

« 

Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4,  1850. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  was  disappointed  in  not  seeing  you  and 
Wealthy  ^  while  in  Ohio ;  and  not  till  within  a  few  days  did  I  get  to 
know  where  to  write  you,  as  I  have  been  on  the  move  most  of  the 
season.  I  should  have  written  you  while  at  Ravenna,  but  expected 
every  day  to  see  you.  We  have  trouble ;  Pickersgills,  McDonald, 
Jones,  Warren,  Burlington,  and  Patterson  &  Ewiiig,  —  these  differ- 
ent claims  amouut  to  some  forty  thousiiud  dollars,  and  if  lost  will 
leave  nie  nice  and  flat  This  is  in  confidence.  Mr.  Perkins  bears  the 
trouble  a  great  deal  belter  than  I  hati  feared.  I  have  been  trying  to 
collect,  and  am  still  trying.  Have  not  yet  effected  a  sale  of  our  wool. 
I  expect  to  take  some  of  the  best  of  iny  cattle  to  Akron.  Our  crops 
in  Essex  were  very  good  this  season,  and  expenses  small.  The  fam- 
ily were  well  when  hist  heard  from.  Am  now  on  my  way  home. 
Ruth  was  married  in  September,  and  I  think  has  done  well.  I  want 
you  to  write  me  at  Springfield  all  h«iw  you  get  along,  and  what  you 
are  doing  and  intend  to  do,  and  what  your  prospects  are.  I  have  in 
no  way  altered  my  plan  of  future  operations  since  conversing  with 
you,  and  I  found  Mr.  Perkins's  views  fully  correspond  with  my  own. 
i  have  my  head  and  hands  quite  full  j  so  no  more  now. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  4,  1860. 

Dear  sons  John,  Jason,  Frederick,  and  dauohters,  —  I 
this  moment  received  the  letter  of  John  and  Jason  of  the  SDth  No- 
vember, and  feel  grateful  not  only  to  learn  that  you  are  all  alive  and 
well,  but  also  for  almost  everything  your  letters  comnuinicate.  I  am 
much  pleased  with  the  reflection  tliat  you  are  all  three  once  mo^e  to- 
gether, and  all  engaged  in  the  same  calling  that  the  old  patriarchs 
followed.     I  will  say  but  one  word  more  on  that  score,  and  that  is 

1  The  wife  of  John. 
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taken  from  their  history  :  '*  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way,?  and 
all  will  be  exactly  right  in  the  end.  I  should  think  matters  were 
brightening  a  little  in  this  direction,  in  regard  to  our  claims ;  but  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  any  of  them  to  a  final  issue.  I  think, 
too,  that  the  prospect  for  the  iine-wool  business  rather  improves. 
What  burdens  me  most  of  all  is  the  apprehension  that  Mr.  Perkins 
expects  of  me  in  the  way  of  bringing  matters  to  a  close  what  no 
living  man  can  possibly  bring  about  in  a  short  time,  and  that  he  is 
getting  out  of  patience  and  becoming  distrustful.  If  I  could  l)e  with 
him  in  all  I  do,  or  could  possibly  attend  to  all  my  cares,  and  give  him 
full  explanations  by  letter  of  all  my  movements,  I  should  be  greatly 
relieved.  He  is  a  most  noble- spirited  man,  to  whom  I  feel  most 
deeply  indebted ;  and  no  amount  of  money  would  atone  to  my  feel- 
ings for  the  loss  of  confidence  and  cordiality  on  his  part.  If  my  sons, 
who  are  so  near  him,  conduct  w^isely  and  faithfully  and  kindly  in 
what  they  have  undertaken,  they  will,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  secure  to  themselves  a  full  reward,  if  they  should  not  be  the 
means  of  entirely  relieving  a  father  of  his  burdens. 

I  will  once  more  repeat  an  idea  I  have  often  mentioned  in  regard 
to  business  life  in  general.  A  world  of  pleasure  and  of  success  is  the 
sure  and  constant  attendant  upon  earlf/  rising.  It  makes  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  go  off  with  a  peculiar  cheerfulness,  while  the  effects  of 
the  contrary  course  are  a  great  and  constant  draft  upon  one's  vitality 
and  good  temper.  When  last  at  home  in  Essex,  I  spent  every  day 
but  the  first  afternoon  surveying  or  in  tracing  out  old  lost  boundaries, 
about  which  I  was  very  successful,  working  early  and  late,  at  two  dol- 
lars per  day.  This  was  of  the  utmost  servic-e  to  both  tody  and  mind ; 
it  exercised  me  to  the  full  extent,  and  for  the  time  being  almost  en- 
tirely divested  my  mind  from  its  burdens,  so  that  I  returned  to  my 
task  very  greatly  refreshed  and  invigorated. 

John  asks  mo  about  Essex.  I  will  say  that  the  family  there  were- 
living  upon  the  bread,  milk,  butter,  pork,  chickens,  potatoes,  turnips, 
carrots,  etc.,  of  their  own  raising,  and  the  most  of  them  abundant  in 
quantity  and  superior  in  quality.  I  have  nowhere  seen  such  pota- 
toes. Essex  County  so  abounds  in  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  and  ruta- 
bagas, etc.,  that  I  find  unexpected  difficulty  in  selling  for  cash  oats 
and  some  other  things  we  have  to  spare.  Last  year  it  was  exactly 
the  reverse.  The  weather  was  charming  up  to  the  15th  November, 
when  I  left,  and  never  before  did  the  country  seem  to  hold  out  so  many 
things  to  entice  me  to  stay  on  its  soil.  Nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,*  obligation,  and  propriety  would  keep  me  from  laying  my  bones 
to  rest  there ;  but  I  shall  cheerfully  endeavor  to  make  that  sense  my 
guide,  God  always  helping.  It  is  a  source  of  the  utmost  comfort  to 
feel  that  I  retain  a  warm  place  in  the  syinpathie.<»,  affections,  and 
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oonfidenoe  of  my  own  most  fiuniliar  acqaaintauce,  my  family  ;  and 
allow  me  to  aay  that  a  man  can  hardly  get  into  diiiiculties  4o<>  big  to 
be  Biirmoanted,  if  he  has  a  firm  foothold  at  home.    liemember  that 

I  am  glad  Ja«on  has  made  the  sales  he  mentions,  ou  many  accounts. 
It  will  relieve  his  immediate  money  wants,  a  thing  that  made  me 
somewhat  unhappy,  as  I  could  not  at  once  supply  them.  It  will 
lessen  his  care  and  the  need  of  being  gone  from  home,  perhaps  to  the 
injury  somewhat  of  the  flock  that  lies  at  the  foundation,  and  possibly 
to  the  injury  of  Mr.  Perkins's  feelings  on  that  account,  in  some 
measure.  He  will  certainly  have  less  to  divide  his  attention.  I  had 
felt  some  worried  about  it,  and  I  most  heartily  rejoice  to  hear  it ;  for 
yon  may  all  rest  assured  that  the  old  flock  has  been,  and  so  long  as 
we  have  anything  to  do  with  it  will  continue  to  be,  the  main  root, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  In  a  few  short  mouths  it  will  afford 
another  crop  of  wool. 

I  am  sorry  for  John's  trouble  in  his  throat ;  I  hope  ho  will  soon 
get  relicvetl  of  that.  I  have  some  doubt  about  the  cold-wator  pnic- 
tice  in  casos  of  that  kind,  but  do  not  suppose  a  rosort  to  medicines  of 
mncli  acc^umt.  Regular  out-of-door  labor  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
best  metlieines  of  all  that  Go<l  has  yet  provided.  As  to  Essex,  I  have 
no  question  at  all.  For  st<»ck-growing  and  dairy  business,  consider- 
ing its  heallli fulness,  cheapness  (»f  price,  and  nearness  to  the  two  best 
inac^kets  in  the  Union  (New  York  and  Boston),  I  do  not  know  where 
we  could  go  to  do  better.  I  am  much  refreshed  by  your  letters,  and 
until  you  hear  fn>m  me  to  the  contrary,  fihall  bo  glad  to  have  you 
write  me  here  often.  Last  night  I  was  up  till  after  mitliight  writing 
to  Mr.  Perkins,  and  jKrhaps  used  some  expressions  in  my  ratlier 
cloudy  state  of  mind  that  I  had  better  not  have  used.  I  mentioned 
to  him  that  Jasou  understood  that  he  disliked  his  management  of  the 
flock  somewhat,  and  was  worried  about  that  and  the  pcwr  hay  he 
would  have  to  feed  out  during  the  winter.  I  did  not  mean  to  write 
hun  anything  offensive,  and  ho|>e  he  will  so  understand  lue. 

There  is  now  a  fine  plank  n)ad  comi)letcd  from  Wi^stport  to  Eliza- 
bethtown.  We  have  no  hired  person  alnuit  the  family  in  Essex. 
Henry  Thompson  is  clearing  up  a  piece  of  ground  that  the  **c<dored 
brethn'n "  chopi>cd  for  mo.  He  boards  with  the  family;  and,  by  the 
way,  he  gets  Kuth  out  of  bed  so  as  to  have  breakfast  before  li.i;ht, 
inomings. 

I  want  to  have  you  save  or  secure  the  iir>t  n-al  pnmipt,  fine-look- 
ing, black  Hhepherd  pnppy  whose  oars  stand  erect,  that  you  can  get ; 
I  do  not  care  about  his  training  at  all,  furtlicr  than  to  have  liim 
learn  to  come  to  you  when  bid,  to  sit  down  anil  lie  dnwn  wlicn 
told,  or  m>mcthing  in  the  way  of  play.  ]^Iessrs.  Cleveland  tV  Titus, 
our  lawyers  in  New  York,  are  anxious  to  get  i»ne  f  »t  ;\  \A\\\V\\\\\\!,\ 
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and  I  am  well  satisfied,  that,  should  I  give  them  one  as  a  matter  of 
friendship,  it  would  be  more  appreciated  by  them,  and  do  more  to 
secure  their  best  services  in  our  suit  with  HckersgiU,  than  would  a 
huudred  dollare  jmid  them  in  the  way  of  fees.  I  want  Jason  to  ob- 
tain from  Mr.  Perkins,  or  anywhere  he  can  get  them,  two  good  junk - 
bottles,  have  them  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  filled  with  the  cherry 
wine,  being  very  careful  not  to  roil  it  up  before  filling  the  bottles,  — 
providing  good  corks  and  filling  them  perfectly  full.  These  I  want 
him  to  pack  safely  in  a  very  small  strong  box,  which  he  can  make, 
direct  them  to  Perkins  &  Brown,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  send  them 
by  express.  We  can  efiect  something  to  purpose  by  producing  un- 
adulterated domestic  wines.  They  will  command  great  prices.*  It 
is  again  getting  late  at  night;  and  I  close  by  wisliing  every  present 

as  well  as  future  good. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  6,  1850. 

Dear  son  John,  —  Your  kind  letter  is  received.  By  same  mail 
I  also  have  one  from  Mr.  Porkius  in  answer  to  one  of  mine,  in  which 
I  did  in  no  very  indistinct  way  introduce  some  queries,  not  altogether 
unlike  those  your  letter  contiiiued.  Indeed,  your  letter  throughout  is 
so  much  like  what  has  often  passed  through  my  ov^ti  mind,  that  were 
I  not  a  little  scopticiil  yet,  I  should  conclude  you  had  access  to  some 
of  the  knocking  spirits.^    I  shall  not  write  you  very  long,  as  I  mean 

» 

1  This  fixes  the  date  of  the  anecdote  told  by  Mr.  Leonard  concerning 
the  wines  which  Brown  had  to  exhibit ;  it  must  have  been  after  this  time, 
and  probably  in  1851.  John  Brown,  Jr.,  has  been  for  many  years  cultivat- 
ing the  grape  on  an  island  in  l^ke  Erie,  and  his  brother  Jason  is  now 
doing  the  same  in  Southern  California.  Their  principles,  however,  forbid 
them  to  make  wine. 

2  Til  is  was  the  period  when  the  Fox  family,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  were 
astonishing  the  world  with  their  knockings  and  the  messages  from  another 
world  which  these  were  supposed  to  convey.  John  Brown,  Jr.,  was  inclined 
to  Ixilii've  in  the  reality  of  this  **  rat-hole  revelation"  (as  Emerson  described 
it  to  Henry  Ward  Beech er);  but  his  father  was  sceptical.  He  talked  with 
his  son  at  the  American  House,  Springfield,  in  1848,  concerning  this  mat- 
ter, and  told  him  that  the  Bible  contains  the  whole  revelation  of  God  ;  that 
since  that  canon  was  closed,  "the  book  has  l)een  sealed."  In  his  later 
years  he  was  less  confident  of  this  ;  and  in  1859,  when  he  last  talked  with 
John  Brown,  Jr.,  on  the  subject,  he  said  he  had  received  messages,  as  he 
believed,  from  Dianthe  Lusk,  which  hwl  directed  his  conduct  in  cases  of 
perplexity.  Milton  Lnsk  has  been  a  believer  in  "  Spiritualism  "  for  many 
years  ;  indeed,  he  is  naturally  heretical,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the 
church  in  Hudson,  in  1835. 
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to  write  again  before  many  days.  Mr.  Perkins's  letter,  to  which  I 
just  alluded,  appears  to  be  written  in  a  very  kind  spirit ;  and  so  long 
aa  he  is  right-side  up,  I  shall  by  no  means  despond ;  indeed,  I  think 
the  fog  clearing  away  froin  our  matters  a  little.  I  certainly  wish  to 
understand,  and  I  mean  to  understand,  ''how  the  land  lies''  1x*fore 
taking  any  important  steps.  You  can  assist  me  very  much  about 
being  posted  up ;  but  you  will  be  able  to  get  hold  of  the  right  end 
exactly  by  having  everything  done  up  first-rate,  and  by  becoming 
very  fiimiliar,  and  not  by  keeping  distant.  I  most  earnestly  hdpe 
that  should  I  lose  caste,  my  family  will  at  least  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  respect  and  confidence ;  and  I  am  sure  that  my  three  sons 
in  Akron  can  do  a  groat  job  for  themselves  and  for  the  family  if 
they  behave  themselves  wisely.  Your  letter  so  well  expresses  my 
own  feelings,  that  were  it  not  for  one  expression  I  would  mail  it 
with  one  I  have  just  finished,  to  Mr.  Perkins.  Can  you  not  all 
throe  effectually  secure  the  name  of  good  business  men  this  winter  f 
That  you  are  considered  honest  and  rather  intelligent  I  have  no 
doubt. 

I  do  not  believe  the  losses  of  our  firm  will  in  the  end  prove  so  very 
severe,  If  Mr.  Perkins  can  only  be  kept  resolute  and  patient  in  n'gard 
to  matters.  I  have  often  made  mistakes  by  being  too  hasty,  and 
mean  hereafter  to  *'  ponder  well  the  path  of  my  feet."  I  mean  to 
pursue  in  all  things  such  a  course  as  is  in  reality  wise,  and  as  will  in 
the  end  give  to  myself  and  family  the  least  jK^ssible  cause  for  regret. 
I  l)elieve  Mr.  Newton  is  properly  autb<»rized  to  take  testimony.  If 
so,  I  wish  you  to  ascertain  the  fact  and  write  me ;  if  not,  I  want  yon 
to  learn  through  Mr.  Perkins  who  would  he  a  suitable  person  for  tliat 
business,  as  I  expect  before  many  weeks  to  want  y<Kir  testimony, 
and  I  want  you  to  give  mo  the  name.  I  f<»rg<»t  to  write  to  Mr.  Per- 
kins about  it,  and  have  sealed  up  my  letter  to  him.  I  mentioned 
about  your  testimony,  bnt  forgot  ^'hat  I  shonld  have  writteiL 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  these  letters,  the  settlement  of 
Perkins  &  Brown's  affairs  involved  several  lawsuits,  some 
brought  by  them  and  some  against  them.  These  were  tried 
in  several  places,  —  at  New  York,  at  Troy,  and  in  one  in- 
stance at  Boston.  The  latter  was  tried  before  Caleb  Gushing 
in  the  winter  of  1852-53,  and  was  one  of  the  last  cases 
heard  by  Judge  Gushing  before  leaving  his  seat  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Massachusetts  to  take  his  pliu*e  in  President 
Pierce's  cabinet  as  attorney-general.    The  suit  vraa  \iTow^^ 
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by  the  Burlington  Mills  Company  of  Vermont,  represented 
in  Boston  by  Jacob  Sleeper  and  others,  against  John  Brown 
and  others,  for  a  breach  of  contract  in  supplying  wool  to 
these  mills  of  certain  grades ;  and  the  damages  were  laid  at 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  pending  for  a  long  time,  the 
counsel  against  Brown  being  Kufus  Choate  and  Francis  B. 
Hayes,  and  his  own  senior  counsel  being  the  eminent  Xew 
York  lawyer,  Joshua  V.  Spencer.  It  finally  came  to  trial 
in  Boston,  Jan.  14,  1853,  and  after  several,  postponements 
and  the  taking  of  much  testimony  it  was  settled,  Feb.  3, 
1853,  by  a  compromise  between  the  counsel,  the  anticipated 
decision  of  the  court  being  against  Brown.  About  a  year 
later  he  won  a  similar  suit  in  a  New  York  court ;  and  he 
always  believed  that  he  should  have  won  his  Boston  suit,  if 
the  case  had  been  tried  on  its  merits.  An  appeal  was  taken 
from  the  verdict  in  Brown's  favor,  at  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  and 
while  this  was  pending,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  he  was  at  Ver- 
non, near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  assisting  his  counsel,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
to  prepare  the  case.  A  person  in  the  law-office  of  his  coun- 
sel tells  this  anecdote,  to  show  how  his  love  of  liberty 
interfered  with  his  business  :  — 


"  The  raoming  after  the  news  of  the  Bums  affair  reached  Vernon, 
Brown  went  at  his  work  immediately  after  breakfast;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  started  up  from  his  chair,  walked  rapidly  acnjss  the  room 
sevend  times,  then  suddenly  turned  to  his  counsel  and  said,  '  I  am 
going  to  Boston.'  *  Going  to  Boston ! '  said  the  astonished  lawyer; 
*  why  do  you  want  to  go  to  Boston  ?  '  Old  Brown  continued  walking 
vigorously,  and  replied,  *  Anthony  Bums  must  bo  released,  or  I  will 
die  in  the  attempt.^  The  counsel  dropped  his  pen  in  consternation; 
then  he  began  to  remonstrate:  tohl  him  the  suit  had  been  in  progress 
a  long  time,  and  a  verdict  just  gained ;  it  was  appealed  from,  and  that 
appeal  must  be  answered  in  so  many  days,  or  the  whole  labtir  would 
be  lost ;  and  no  one  was  sumciently  familiar  with  the  whole  case 
except  himself.  It  took  a  long  and  earnest  t;ilk  with  old  Brown  to 
persuade  him  to  remain.  Ilis  memory  and  a<*uteness  in  that  long 
and  tedious  lawsuit  often  astonished  his  counsel.  While  here  he 
wore  an  entire  suit  of  snuff-colored  cloth,  the  coat  of  a  decidedly  Qua- 
kerish cut  in  collar  and  skirt.  He  wore  no  beard,  and  was  a  clean- 
shaven, scrupulously  neat,  well  dressed,  quiet  old  gentleman.  Hd 
was,  however,  notably  resolute  in  all  that  he  did." 


•r 
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At  this  time  Brown  was  fifty-four  years  old^  but  looked 
five  years  beyond  his  a^e ;  and  this  aged  appearance  was 
increased  by  his  hardships  in  Kansas,  so  that  he  might  have 
passed  for  seventy  at  his  death  in  1859. 

The  following  letters  relate  to  these  lawsuits :  — 

Steuben viLLE,  Ohio,  May  15,  1851. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  wrote  you  some  days  since,  enclosing  ten 
dollars,  and  requesting  you  to  acknowledge  it,  and  also  to  bold  your- 
self in  readiness  to  go  to  Pittsburgh  when  called  upon  ;  since  which 
I  have  not  heard  from  you.  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Akron ;  and 
as  our  causes  at  Pittsburgh  have  been  continued  until  next  fall,  wo 
shall  not  need  you  there  until  then.  We  have  now  no  prospect  of 
any  trial  until  ^11,  except  with  Henry  Warren;  and  we  wi^^h  you  to 
so  arrange  your  business  that  you  can  leave  for  Troy  upon  a  short 
notice.  I  also  want  you  to  keep  me  advised  at  Akron  of  your  where- 
abouts, so  that  I  may  call  upon  you  should  I  have  thne.  I  did  ex- 
pect to  go  to  Hartford  when  I  loft  home,  but  fiud  I  must  alter  my 
course.  I  was  in  Essex  on  Tuesday  last.  Left  Kuth  and  husband 
well,  and  very  comfortably  situated.  We  seem  to  get  along  as  pleas- 
antly as  I  expected,  so  far  ;  can't  say  how  long  it  will  be  so ;  hope 
we  may  continue.  I  want  you  to  write  often  and  let  us  know  how 
you  get  along.  Had  sad  work  among  our  Saxony  ewes  and  lambs 
by  dogs,  Saturday  night  last:  probably  forty  killed  and  wounded. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

Clevkland,  Oct.  30,  1851. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  have  just  landed  here  from  Buffalo,  and 
ex|)ect  to  leave  for  Akron  by  next  train.  As  8<M>n  as  I  loam  at  what 
time  we  shall  want  you  at  Pittsburgh  I  will  lot  you  know ;  but  I 
now  supjH»se.we  shall  want  you  there  immediately,  and  wish  you  to 
hold  yourself  in  constant  readiness.  Have  heard  nothing  further 
from  home  or  fn>m  Essex  since  we  parted.  Mi-t  Mr.  Jenkins  at  Al- 
bany, and  we  ciune  on  together  to  Utica.  He  was  pleased  with  the 
cours<^  we  took  at  Lanesboro,  and  was  in  very  good  s])ints;  sjiys  ho 
leamcnl  through  Brigham,  while  at  Albany,  that  Warren's  attt)rney8 
feel  pretty  w<;ll  cornered  up  :  ^  Siiys  we  did  right  in  not  taking  your 
deposition  in  Burlington  case. 

Your  atfeetionato  father,  John  Brown. 

>  In  a  previous  letter  to  his  fiunily,  Brown  says  (Oct.  6,  1851)  :  **  I  liuve 
strong  hopes  of  success  finally  in  dls^wsing  of  our  business  here  [Troy],  but 
it  is  exceedingly  troublesome  and  exjM'iisive." 

G 
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Akron,  Ohio»  Dec  1,  1851. 

Dear  son  John,  —  Yours,  dated  November  14,  came  on  in  season, 
but  an  increased  amount  of  cares  has  prevented  me  from  answering 
sooner.  One  serious  difficulty  has  been  with  Frederick,  who  has 
been  very  wild  again.  He  is  again,  however,  to  all  appearance 
nearly  recovered  from  it  by  the  return  to  an  abstemious  course  of 
living,  —  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  only  means  used.  He  had  gradu- 
ally slid  back  into  his  old  habit  of  iudulgcnce  in  eating,  the  effect  of 
which  I  consider  as  being  now  fully  demonstrated.  I  now  expect  to 
set  out  for  Troy  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  at  furthest ;  and  if  you 
do  not  see  mo  at  Vernon  before  the  stage  leaves  on  Thursday,  I  wish 
you  to  take  it  on  that  day,  so  as  to  meet  me  at  Bennetts  Temperance 
House  in  Buffalo.  The  going  is  too  bad  to  go  by  private  convey- 
ance, and  I  am  yet  at  a  loss  how  I  can  get  through  from  Warren 
to  Vernon  with  my  tnmk  of  books,  etc.  I  intend  to  bring  my 
watch  with  me.  I  have  accomplished  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of 
preparation  for  winter,  but  sliall  bo  obliged  to  leave  a  great  deal  un- 
done. If  you  do  not  find  mo  at  Buffalo  (or  before  you  get  there), 
you  may  wait  there  not  longer  than  till  Saturday  evening,  and  then 
take  the  cars  for  Troy.  You  will  learn  at  Bennet's  whether  I  am 
behind  or  not.  If  you  have  not  funds  sufficient  to  take  you  to  Trc»y, 
you  can  probably  borrow  a  little,  to  be  refunded  immediately  when  I 
see  you,  by  Perkins  &  Brown. 

Yours,  J.  B. 

New  York,  March  11,  1852. 
Simon  Perkins,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  called  on  Messrs.  Cleveland  &  Titus  to-day.  Found 
Mr.  Cleveland  intended  to  charge  us  three  hundred  dollars  as  a  bal- 
ance of  accounts.  I  asked  him  for  the  principal  items  of  his  charge, 
which  he  promised  to  make  up,  and  leave,  directed  to  you,  care  of 
Messrs.  Delano,  Dunlevy,  &  Co.,  39  Wall  Street.  He  said  he  could 
not  make  it  up  without  keeping  me  detained  over  night.  As  I  could 
see  no  advantage  to  be  derived  from  waiting,  after  hearing  his  expla- 
nation of  the  matter,  I  concluded  not  to  wait.  He  says  he  drew  an^ 
amended  bill  after  drawing  the  first  complaint,  and  that  he  gave 
more  time  to  that  than  he  did  to  the  complaint.  Since  I  left  hun  I 
have  thought  this  was  not  quite  riglit,  after  the  conversation  we  had 
with  him  together,  and  after  our  letter  to  them  dated  May  16,  1851. 
He  said  to  me  that  if  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  charge  it  should  be 
reduced.  I  did  not  tell  him  what  I  thought ;  but  if  I  had  thought 
of  our  letter  at  the  time  I  should  have  asked  him  to  refer  to  it,  as 
I  think  he  went  contrary  to  his  own  advice,  and  also  to  our  last 
instnictions.     If  you  call  on  him,  I  wish  you  would  ask  him  to  read 
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that  letter  to  yon.  I  think  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  that  he  will  prob- 
ably abato  Bomething  from  hb  chargo.  I  should  not  now,  after 
.reflecting  upon  it,  hesitate  to  say  that  I  think  he  ought  to  do  it  (and 
ainoo  looking  up  the  copy  of  our  letter  to  them).     In  haste, 

Your  friend,  John  Brown.* 

P.  S.  If  yon  call  on  Cleveland  &  Titus,  and  can  find  room,  I 
would  bo  glad  to  have  you  bring  the  papers  in  that  case.  I  forgot 
to  ask  for  them. 

Yours  truly,  J.  B. 

The  Boston  trial  was  put  off  from  time  to  time^  —  from 
September,  1852,  to  November,  and  then  to  December.  John 
Brown  wrote  to  his  son  John  in  September :  '^  When  our  suit 
comes  on  in  Xovember,  we  shall  not  need  to  detain  you  but 
a  few  days,  and  the  want  of  your  testimony  might  work  our 
ruin.  Write  me  on  receipt  of  this."  Nov.  20, 1852,  he  wrote 
again,— 

I  parted  with  Frederick  at  Ravenna,  on  his  way  to  your  phice ; 

he  has  told  you  of  the  death  of  our  Mr.  Jenkins  (of  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  a 

brother  of  Timothy  Jenkins).    We  have  employed  Timothy  Jenkins, 

M.  C,  to  finish  up  his  business,  and  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  assist 

him  to  understand  it,  previous  to  having  our  trial  with  0.  J.  Ilichard- 

son.    We  now  expect  our  triid  at  Boston  to  come  off  sometime  about 

the  middle  of  December,  and  hope  to  see  the  end  of  it  before  the 

close.    We  hope  the  situation  of  your  family  is  such,  before  this  time, 

that  you  are  relieved  in  regard  to  the  anxiety  you  have  expressed,  mt 

that  you  can  leave  at  once,  and  go  on  when  you  get  notice  of  the  time. 

I  will  send  you  funds  for  y()ur  expenses  and  tlie  earliest  ptjssible  iu- 

fonuation  of  the  exact  time  when  the  trial  will  come  on.    All  were  well 

at  home  and  at  Hudson  this  morning.     1  should  wait  and  go  on  with 

you,  did  not  our  Warren  business  require  my  immediate  attention.    I 

suppose  our  Pittsburgh  cause  is  decided  before  this ;  but  we  hud  not 

heard  from  it  when  I  left.    I  will  only  add  that  you  all  have  my  most 

earnest  desire  for  your  real  welfare.      Will  you  drop  me  a  line  (care 

of  A.  B.  Ely,  Esq.,  Boston),  on  receipt  of  this,  to  let  me  hear"  how 

yoti  all  do  f 

Yonr  affectionate  father,  John  Brown. 

*  On  the  same  date  (March  11,  1852),  but  from  New  Haven,  Brown 
writes  to  his  family  :  "  I  r<*ceived  Ileiirv's  letter  of  the  3d  at  Troy,  whitih 
ploee  I  left  ycjrterday  in  onlcr  to  meet  Mr.  Perkins,  who  has  come  on  here 
on  railroad  business.  I  have  at  last  ;:ot  through  trving  onr  cause  at  Troy, 
hut  have  not  yet  got  a  decision.  I  think  it  will,  without  doubt,  be  in  our 
favor." 
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Vernon,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec  8, 1862. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  have  this  moment  got  a  line  from  Mr.  Ely, 
saying  our  trial  at  Boston  will  nut  come  on  until  the  first  week  in 
January  next.  I  give  you  this  early  notice,  in  hopes  that  it  will  re- 
lieve your  mind  in  a  measure,  and  that  it  will  be  more  convenient  for 
you  to  be  abscut  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able 
to  go  home  again  before  that  time  or  not.  Will  write  you  hereafter 
when  to  set  out  for  Boston,  and  supply  you  with  funds  for  expenses. 
My  best  wishes  for  you  all. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  9,  1862. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  reached  home  last  night,  and  found  all  well. 
I  came  by  the  Erie  Riiilroad,  and  got  along  very  well  until  I  left 
Dunkirk.  Fare  from  Dunkirk  to  Cleveland,  $8.90 ;  expenses  from 
same  to  same,  $4.02,  and  was  two  and  a  half  entire  days  getting 
through,  the  roads  being  vastly  worse  tlian  when  we  went  out.  Had 
I  expected  so  hard  and  so  expensive  a  trip,  I  should  not  have  re- 
turned. I  mean  to  go  biick  by  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  there 
being  on  that  route  but  twenty-eight  miles  of  sleighing,  from  Troy  to 
Hudson,  and  that  on  a  good  road.  I  intend  to  get  back  to  Troy  by 
the  17th  if  I  can.  Have  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Perkins,  to  have  any  cx)n- 
versation  with  him  of  any  account.  Whatever  you  may  do  in  the 
preparation  «f  papers  will  be  all  well  for  the  Burlington  case.  You 
will  have  saved  a  great  amount  of  exposure,  hardship,  and  expense  by 

staying  behind. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

Vergennes,  Vermont,  Dec.  22, 1862. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  have  written  Mr.  Perkins  to  send  yon  money 
for  expenses,  so  that  you  may  set  out  for  Boston  by  the  21st  January 
at  furthest.  I  am  too  much  used  up  about  money  to  remit,  or  I  should 
do  so.  I  have  \iTitten  Mr.  Perkins  to  come  on  himself  by  way  of 
Vernon;  but  if  he  does  not  get  on,  or  send^you  money  in  time,  do 
not  on  any  account  delay  setting  out,  if  you  have  to  borrow  the 
money  for  a  few  days.  The  money  will  be  sent,  and  if  it  does  not 
reach  you  in  time,  Wealthy  *  can  use  it  to  pay,  should  you  not  have 
it  on  hand.  Mr.  Beebe  has  got  hoine  from  Europe,  which  we  think 
very  fortunate.  Mr.  Harrington  is  here  with  me  from  Troy ;  he  has 
got  his  case  against  Warren  affirmed  during  the  last  week.  I  hope 
this  may  prove  a  sickness  to  Warren  about  standing  out  against  ns. 

1  The  wife  of  John  Brown,  Jr. 
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I  am  80  modi  in  haste,  and  have  my  mind  so  full,  that  I  ean  thiuk 
of  m>  more  noWi  ezoept  that  I  stop  at  the  Exchange  CoBee  House  in 
Boston.    Blay  God  in  mercy  bless  yon  all. 

Yoor  affectionate  father, 

John  BRO¥nf. 

This  trial,  so  anxiously  awaited  and  prepared  for,  went 
against  Brown,  as  has  been  said,  and  he  withdrew  from, 
trade  and  litigation,  for  which  he  was  ill-fitted,  to  the  life 
of  a  shepherd  and  a  pioneer  once  more.  Profiting  by  his 
experience,  however,  he  gave  this  good  advice  to  his  son 
John,  who  at  one  time  was  tempted  to  take  up  the  business 
of  wool-buying :  —     • 

Hudson,  Ohio,  May  20,  1851. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  learn  by  brother  Jeremiah,  who  hiis  just 
retarued,  that  you  have  engaged  yourself  to  buy  wool.     I  have  no 
objectiou  to  your  doing  so ;  but  an  uutiiing  anxiety  for  your  welfare 
naturally  inclines  me  to  remind  you  of  sohk^  of  tlie  temptations  to 
which  you  may  be  exposed,  as  well  as  some  of  the  difficulties  you 
may  meet  with.     Wool- buyers  generally  accuse^  each  other  of  being 
unscrupulous  liars;  and  in  that  one  thing  perhaps  tliey  an^  not  so. 
Again,  there  are  but  very  few  persons  who  need  money,  that  can 
wholly  resist  the  temptation  of  feeling  too  rich,  while  handling  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  other  people's  money.     They  are  also  liable  to 
devote  God's  blessed  Sabbath  to  conversation  or  contrivances  for  fur- 
thering their  schemes,  if  not  to  the  exaniinati(m  and  purchjise  of  wool. 
Now,  I  would  not  have  yt)U  barter  away  y(»ur  con8cieiiC4'  or  good  name 
for  a  commission.    You  will  find  that  many  will  pile  away  their  w<k)1, 
putting  the  best  outside,  and  will  be  entin'ly  unwilling  you  should 
handle  it  all.      I  would  at  once  leave  such  lots,  unless  that  {xnnt  is 
yielded.     1  would  have  an  absolute  limit  of  prices  on  the  different 
grades.    You  can  throw  into  diifen*nt  grades,  pretty  fast,  a  lot  of  W(h)1, 
so  as  to  see  pretty  nearly  whether  it  will  average  alM)ve  or  below  the 
grade  yon  wish  generally  to  buy.    Do  not  let  y<»ur  anxiety  to  buy  carry 
you  one  inch  beyond  your  judgment.    Do  not  be  influenced  a  particle 
by  what  you  hear  others  have  offered.      Never  make  an  absolute  offer 
to  any  one  for  his  icool.    If  persons  will  not  set  a  price  on  it,  which  y<»u 
feel  confident  you  are  authorized  to  pay,  you  c«n  ask  them  if  they  will 
not  take  so  much,  without  really  making  any  hid.    If  yon  make  hids, 
some  other  buyer  will  follow  you,  and  pet  the  w<h)1  by  offering  a 
trifle  more.     A  very  trifling  diffcn-nce  will  very  often  do  as  much 
towards  satisfying  persims  as  would  a  greater  one.     Y(u\  w\\\  ^r\\<»x- 
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ally  boy  to  the  best  advantage  where  the  wool  is  ffeMToXty  good  and 
washed )  yon  can  buy  to  better  advantage  by  finding  a  good  stand, 
and  there  baying  no  more  than  you  have  the  funds  on  bancf  to  pay 
for.  Do  not  agree  to  pay  money  you  Jiave  not  on  hand.  Remember 
that  Say  who  you  are  employed  to  buy  for  frankly  if  asked.  The 
less  you  have  to  say  about  the  why  or  wherefore  the  better,  other 
than  that  you  are  limited.  A  book  containing  the  grading  of  numer- 
ous lots  of  wool  is  with  me  at  Akron,  to  which  you  can  have  aeeess; 
it  may  be  of  service  to  you  about  knowing  how  different  lots  will 
average.  Buy  you  a  superior  cow,  one  that  you  have  milked  your- 
self, and  know  to  give  a  good  quantity  of  milk,  before  getting  a 
horse.  The  getting  of  a  horse  will  get  for  you  numerous  absolute 
wants  you  would  otherwise  not  have.  All  well.  Shall  want  to  know 
where  to  find  you. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 


We  see  here  the  homely,  Franklin-like  wisdom  and  Ck>n- 
necticut  caution  of  the  man.  In  his  whole  business  life, 
though  his  judgment  was  often  at  fault,  his  uprightness  was 
manifest.  Though  unfortunate,  he  was  never  unjust.  He 
was  industrious  in  whatever  he  undertook,  fair  and  scru- 
pulous in  his  business  transactions,  but  with  a  touch  of  eccen- 
tricity, which  showed  itself  particularly,  his  friends  thought, 
in  his  deeds  of  charity.  While  living  in  Pennsylvania  he 
declined  to  do  military  duty,  and  paid  his  fine  rather  than 
encourage  war  by  learning  the  art,  resolving,  as  Thoreau 
said  in  1859,  ''  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
war  unless  it  were  a  war  for  liberty."  He  caused  the  arrest 
of  an  offender  there,  who  had  done  him  no  injury,  but  was 
a  plague  to  the  community ;  and  while  this  man  was  in 
prison,  Brown  supplied  his  wants  and  supported  his  family 
until  the  trial,  out  of  his  own  earnings.  One  of  the  appren- 
tices in  his  tanyard  at  that  time  bears  testimony  to  the 
singular  probity  of  his  life.  ^'I  have  known  him  from 
boyhood  through  manhood,"  said  Mr.  Oviatt,  of  Richfield, 
''  and  he  has  always  been  distinguished  for  his  truthfulness 
and  integrity."  Another  Ohio  acquaintance,  who  first  knew 
him  in  1836,  says :  **'Soon  after  my  removal  to  Akron,  he 
became  a  client  of  mine,  subsequently  a  resident  of  the 
township  in  which  the  town  of  Akron  is  situated,  and  during 
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a  pcntioii  of  the  time  a  member  of  a  Bible-class  taught  hy 
me.  I  always  regarded  him  as  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
mental  capacity,  of  very  ardent  and  excitable  temperament, 
of  unblemished  moral  character ;  a  kind  neighbor,  a  good 
Christian,  deeply  imbued  with  religious  feelings  and  sympa- 
thies. In  a  business  point  of  view,  his  temperament  led  hiin 
into  pecuniaiy  difficulties,  but  I  never  knew  his  integrity 
questioned  by  any  person  whatsoever."  Mr.  Baldwin,  of 
Hudson,  son-in-law  of  that  Squire  Hudson  for  whom  the 
town  was  named,  said  that  he  first  knew  John  Brown  in 
1814,  and  always  found  him  ''of  rigid  integrity  and  ardent 
temperament,"  which  describes  him  well.  When  he  went 
to  live  in  Springfield,  he  was  for  some  years  the  client  of  the 
late  Chief-Justice  Chapman,  who  called  him  ''a»quiet  and 
peaceable  citizen  and  a  religious  man,"  and  further  said : 
"  Mr.  Brown's  integrity  was  never  doiibte(][,  and  he  was  hon- 
orable in  all  his  dealings,  but  peculiar  in  many  of  his  notions, 
and  adhering  to  them  with  great  obstinacy."  This  was  true, 
also,  of  the  chief-justice,  and  is  a  New-England  trait.  But 
for  Brown's  "  peculiar  notions  "  and  "great  obstinacy,"  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  to  write  this  biography. 


John  Brown,  Jr.,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
father's  business  life  from  1837  onward,  has  furnished 
me  this  statement  bearing  on  several  of  the  events  in  this 
period  of  his  life:  — 

**  The  bankruptcy  «f  1842  had  little  to  do  with  any  speculation  in 
wool,  f«>r  at  that  time  my  father  was  not  a  wool-dealer  on  a  large 
scale,  but  sold  his  own  *clip,'  as  other  fanners  did.  Ilis*  failure, 
as  I  now  remember,  was  wh(»lly  (»wiiig  to  his  purchase  of  land  on 
creitit,  — including  the  Haymaker  farm  at  Franklin,  which  he  bought 
in  c(»nnectinn  with  Seth  Thompson  of  Hartford,  Trumbull  County, 
Ohio,  and  his  individual  purchase  of  three  rather  large  ndjdiiiing 
fanns  in  Hudson.  When  he  lK)Ught  those  faniis,  the  risi'  in  value 
of  his  place  in  Franklin  was  such  that  good  judges  e8timate<l  his 
property  worth  fully  twenty  thousand  dollars.  He  was  tlien  thought 
t(>  be  a  man  of  excellent  business  judgment,  and  was  ch(»t«en  one  of 
the  Directors  of  a  Bank  at  Cuyahciga  Falls.     The  ftns\i\m\  extkii^A 
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eaioe  In  1837,  and  down  came  all  of  father's  oastlesy  and  boned  the 
repatatioQ  he  had  achieved  of  posseasing  at  least  good  common-sense 
in  respect  to  business  matters.  In  his  conversations  with  me  in  later 
years  respecting  the  mistakes  he  had  made,  I  have  heard  him  say 
tliat  '  these  grew  out  of  one  rooij  —  doing  business  on  credit.^ 
'Where  loans  are  amply  secured,'  he  would  say,  *the  borrower, 
not  the  lender,  takes  the  risks,  and  all  the  contingencies  incident  to 
business;  while  the  accumulatious  of  interest  and  the  coming  of 
pay-day  are  as  sure  as  death.  lustead  of  being  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  doctrine  of  pay  as  you  go,^  he  said,  ^  I  started  oat  in 
life  with  the  idea  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  capital,  and 
that  a  poor  man  must  use  his  credit  and  borrow ;  and  this  iiemicions 
notion  has  been  the  rock  on  which  I,  as  well  as  so  many  others, 
have  split.  The  practical  effect  of  this  false  doctrine  has  been  to 
keep  me  like  a  toad  under  a  harrow  most  of  my  business  life.  Run- 
ning into  aebt  includes  so  much  of  evil  that  I  hope  all  my  children 
will  shun  it  as  thoy  would  a  pestilence.' 

"  His  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
of  his  wool  matters,  but  related  entirely  to  the  affair  of  **the  old  log 
fort.'  The  purchaser  of  the  Hudsim  farm  got  out  a  warrant  against 
father,  Jason,  Owen,  and  me  for  broach  of  the  peace,  alleging 
that  he  feared  pei'sonal  harm  in  his  attempts  at  taking  possession ; 
and,  alleging  further  that  he  could  not  obtain  justice  in  Hudson,  he 
swore  out  his  warrant  before  a  Justice  in  an  adjoining  township. 
We  made  no  resistance  whatever  to  the  service  of  the  writ,  and 
appeared  for  examination  before  the  Justice  in  that  town,  who  was 
plainly  in  full  sympathy  with  the  complainant ;  and  after  a  brief 
hearing  he  require<l  us  to  enter  into  bonds  for  our  appearance  at  the 
county  court  in  Aknm.  These  we  would  not  give;  and  next  day 
we  went  to  jail.  The  sheriff,  a  friend  of  father,  and  who  under- 
stood the  mcriis  of  the  case,  went  through  the  form  of  turning  the 
jail-key  on  us,  then  opened  the  door  and  gave  us  the  liberty  of  the 
town,  putting  us  upon  our  honor  not  to  leave  it.  We  were  then  taken 
to  board  at  a  nice  private  residence,  at  county  expense,  for  three  or 
four  days  only,  as  it  was  just  before  the  sitting  of  Court.  On  call- 
ing the  case  it  was  *  noUed,^  and  we  returned  home.  This  scheme  of 
the  purchaser  resulted  in  his  petting  possession  of  one  of  the  fine 
farms  which  father  then  owned  in  Hudson,  and  that  too  within  half 
an  hour  after  our  arrest.  This  is  all  there  was  in  the  matter ^f  our 
having  once  been  in  Akron  Jail. 

"  In  correction  of  what  you  told  me  Colonel  Perkins  said  to  dis- 
parage my  father's  skill  as  a  shepherd,  his  success  in  business, 
etc.,  let  me  remark  that  the  correspondence  of  Perkins  &  Brown,  if 
exhibited,  would  not  confirm  these  statements.      Since  fiither  had 
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beeome  well  known  as  a  grower  of  the  finest  Saxony  wool  by 
the  fine-wool  gniwen  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  somewhat 
of  Western  Virginia^  when  these  men  all  thought  they  were  vic- 
timized by  the  manufacturers  of  fine  wool,  father  was  urged  by 
these  growers  to  undertake  the  work  of  grading  their  wool  and 
selling  it  on  oommissioui  in  hopes  to  obtain  in  this  way  fairer 
prices.  Mr.  Perkins  not  only  '  allowed '  father  to  undertake  this, 
but  entered  heartily  into  the  plan,  which  for  a  year  or  two  was 
Miccessful,  until  the  manufacturers  discovered  that  Perkins  & 
Brown  were  receiving  a  large  share  of  the  really  fine  wool  grown  in 
this  country,  and  that  if  they  bought  it  they  must  pay  a  fairer  price 
for  it.  This  would  greatly  diminish  the  profits  heretofore  made  by 
the  mauufiusturers  of  these  very  fine  wools ;  and  so  this  high-handed 
attempt,  not  to  'control,'  as  stated  by  Mr.  Musgrave,  but  to 
inflmenoB  the  price  somewhat  '  in  tlie  inj^rest  of  the  farmers/  must 
be  squelched.  The  manu&cturers  combined,  and  *  boycotted'  these 
upstart  dealers.  From  the  quoted  prices  in  the  London  market  of 
grades  of  wool  not  equal,  as  father  well  knew,  to  the  wool  he  had, 
he  became  satisfied  that  rather  than  take  the  prices  which  the  com- 
bination would  pay  it  would  be  better  to  send  the  wool  abroad.  The 
clique  had  hmg  arms,  and  finally  bought  at  low  rates  and  brought 
back  the  wool  he  shipped  to  London  ;  and  the  farmers,  most  of 
whom  had  consented  to  the  undertaking  of  sending  it  abroad,  sufiered 
great  loss.     Thus  ended  the  wool  business  of  Perkins  &  Brown.'' 

The-  letter-books  of  Perkins  &  Brown,  which  came  into 
the  hands  of  John  Brown,  Jr.  (May,  1885),  quite  confirm 
this  statement 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PIONEER  LIFE  IN  THE  ADIRONDACa 

THE  Brown  family  were  bom  to  be  pioneers,  and  none 
of  them  more  than  our  Kansas  hero.  His  first  Ameri- 
can ancestor  was  a  pioneer  at  Plymouth  in  1620 ;  the  next 
generation  were  pioneers  in  Connecticut ;  and  their  descend- 
ants went  from  wilderness  to  wilderness  until  New  Eng- 
land was  fairly  civilized.  Then  Owen  Brown,  of  Torrington, 
took  up  the  march  again,  and  encamped  in  Ohio,  where  his 
famous  son  took  the  first  lessons  of  a  pioneer  among  the 
Indians  of  Cuyahoga  and  the  Great  Portage.  This  expe- 
rience ended,  and  the  attractions  of  civilization  proving  too 
weak  for  him,  he  pushed  eastward  into  the  woods  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  we  have  seen  him  serving  as  postmaster^ 
and  planning  a  negro  village  for  the  education  of  that  en- 
slaved race. 

What  his  way  of  life  was  at  Richmond  has  been  told  by 
one  of  his  neighbors,  Mr.  Delamater,  who  was  born  at 
Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  but  remembers  when  Brown  built  there 
in  1826-27,  and  cleared  up  his  small  farm.*  The  houses  of 
John  Brown  and  of  the  elder  Delamater  were  four  miles 
apart ;  and  in  these  was  kept  the  school  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, —  at  Brown's  house  in  the  winter,  and  at  Delamater's 
in  the  summer.  Both  houses  were  of  logs,  with  two  large 
rooms  on  the  ground'  floor,  —  one  used  as  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  and  living-room ;  and  the  other  for  the  school,  and  as 
a  sleeping-room.  In  family  worship,  which  daily  took 
place  in  the  family  room.  Brown  gave  each  person  present 
some  part  to  take,  — himself  leading  in  prayer.  The  post- 
office,  of  course,  was  kept  in  this  log- cabin  of  Brown,  and 

1  Brown  owned  five  hundred  acres  of  Innd  heavily  timbered  with  hem- 
lock, the  bark  of  which  he  nsed  for  tanninf;.  Delamater's  log-house  was 
Dear  the  State  Road,  al)out  eight  miles  east  of  Meadville. 
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the  m«n  who  worked  tn  his  tannery  boarded  with  him,  It 
was  here  that  his  first  wife  died,  and  to  this  cabin  he  brought 
his  ^ecDtid  wife  (who  wa.s  related  to  the  Delamaters)  in 
1833.  Kuth  and  Frederick  were  born  in  this  house,  aad 
John,  Owen,  and  Jason  received  a  part  of  their  schooling 
there.  Their  father  kept  a  record  of  their  boyish  sins,  aad 
on  one  occasion,  at  least,  when  they  amounted  to  twenty 
in  number,  he  allowed  one  blow  of  the  rod  for  each  fault; 
but  only  half  the  blows  were  given  to  the  boy,  who  then 
took  the  rod  and  punished  hia  father  with  just  as  many 
Hows.  This  was  an  earlier  example  of  Mr.  Alcott's  method 
of  punishment  in  his  Boston  school.' 

Among  the  childish  recollecliona  of  the  eldest  sou  (who 
was  bom  In  a  log-cabin  near  where  his  father  built  in  1834 
a  large  frame  house,  which  ia  still  standing)  are  the  follow- 
ing, which  relate  chiefly  to  Richmond,  but  date  back  to  the 
lluilson  tannery :  — 

"  Father  had  a  rile  Dot  lo  threaten  one  of  his  ehildren.  Ho  com. 
mandeil,  and  Uiere  was  obedience.  Up  lo  thiB  lime  (1824)  I  hud  not 
'  heard  a  tbreal.  I  whs  plutring  round  where  the  limbcra  ftir  the  new 
hooM  were  bfing  howed,  and  owjwiooallj'  1  picked  up  the  tools  be- 
longing to  Mr,  Hi>ri|j)in  Peck  llje  ciirponter,  who  Bptike  up  sharp  to 
me  and  said,  '  Joliu.  put  tlieiii  down,  or  I  '11  cut  four  eate  iiff! '  Be- 
lieving be  wuutd  do  m),  I  ecrniiibled  under  the  tiinbera  which  were 
hud  np  on  loga  to  be  hewed  (and  in  my  hurry  I  humped  the  l^ai-k  of 
mj  bead  on  must  of  them  as  1  went),  and  ran  off  to  the  tannery,  in 

Piju  of  which  we  were  leriiporarily  living ;  for  ihe  log-honso  in 
h  I  WM  Uira  liod  been  turn  down  to  give  place  to  the  new  one. 
lf«  the  abarpest  recoIle«tioQ  of  this,  I  have  heard  father  innnliou, 

'  "He  runil;  gOTamm-nt  of  Brown  was  always  strict,  bot  with  some- 
ibing  hnmoraua  about  it  too.  Bis  son  John  relatea  ihnt  when  be  ami 
GMrgit  DBlanutar  w*n  pUying  one  winter  evening  in  the  Kbofll-irKini.  »nd 
w*f»  to  noUjr  u  to  disturb  the  fnthcr  who  wm  mtting  in  ibe  kitchen.  Brown, 
aRv  rvpotiag  *<:ver«]  liniei,  ''  Children,  yon  make  too  much  niiiK,"  all  *t 
•  MUX  tfalltt)  ont,  "  John  and  George,  joii  may  come  hera  to  me  !  "  When 
the]'  oMDe  and  itowl  oqp  on  each  side  of  him,  he  said,  "  Boys,  I  think  yoii 
Mej  to  htar  ibe  liel]  ring."  Then  taking  out  his  clup-knirv  nnd  opening 
L  h*  held  it  by  ^he  blade  and  tapped  his  win  John  with  the  hnndln,  nnartly 
T  Iha  top  of  the  bead.  Tills  nuule  hi«  mirthful  nx)'reesion  I'hantn  so 
kefcly  that  0«nrgf>  bunt  out  laiighinfc.  Thereupon  Brown  t«ppM  HiHjrgp 
■(he  bMil,  and  Jolin  burst  ont  lanjtbing.  After  *■  ringing  the  bell "  twice 
a  limM  in  thin  *«y  llipir  iiiirih  wss  i-haiigifd  to  niflanvAio\5 , 
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when  speaking  of  the  matter  of  threatening  children,  how  greatly 
alarmed  I  was  un  that  cxxuision.  I  cannot  say  how  old  I  was  then,  — 
probably  less  than  three,  —  yet  my  memory  of  the  event  is  clear.  1 
don't  know  tlie  year  when  we  moved  to  Pennsylvania,  though  I  re- 
member the  dreumstances.     Owen  was  then  a  baby. 

^'  My  first  apprenticeship  to  the  tanning  business  consisted  of  a  three 
years'  course  at  grinding  bark  with  a  blind  horse.  This,  after  months 
and  years,  became  slightly  monotonous.  While  the  other  children 
were  out  at  play  in  the  sunshine,  where  the  birds  were  singing,  I 
used  to  be  tempted  to  let  the  old  horse  have  a  rather  long  rest,  espe- 
cially when  father  was  absent  from  home;  and  I  would  then  join  the 
others  at  their  play.  This  subjected  me  to  frequent  admonitions  and 
to  some  corrections  for  ^  eye-service,'  as  father  termed  it.  I  did  not 
fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  good  supply  of  ground  bark,  and 
on  general  principles  I  think  my  occupation  was  not  well  calculated 
to  promote  a  habit  of  faithful  industry.  The  old  blind  horse,  unless 
ordered  to  stop,  would,  like  Tennyson's  Brook,  '  go  on  forever,'  and 
thus  keep  up  tlie  appearance  of  business ;  but  the  creaking  of  the 
hungry  mill  would  betray  my  neglect,  and  then  father,  hearing  this 
from  below,  would  come  up  and  stealthily  pounce  upon  me  while  at 
a  window  looking  upon  outside  attractions.  He  finally  grew  tired  of 
these  frequent  slight  admonitions  for  my  laziness  and  other  short- 
comings, and  concluded  to  adopt  with  me  a  sgrt  of  book-account, 
something  like  this:  — 

John,  Dr., 

For  disobe>4ng  mother 8  lashes 

"    unfaithfulness  at  work 3     " 

"    telling  a  lie 8     " 

This  account  he  showed  to  me  from  time  to  time.  On  a  certain  Sun- 
day morning  he  invited  me  to  accompany  him  from  the  house  to  the 
tannery,  saying  that  ho  had  concluded  it  was  time  for  a  settlement. 
We  went  into  the  upper  or  finishing  room,  and  after  a  long  and  tear- 
ful talk  over  my  faults,  he  again  showed  me  my  acw^unt,  which  ex- 
hibited a  fearful  footing  up  of  debits.  I  had  no  credits  or  oflT-sets, 
and  was  of  course  bankrupt.  I  then  paid  about  one-third  of  the 
debt,  reckoned  in  strokes  from  a  nicely-prepared  blue-beech  switch, 
laid  on  *  masterly.'  Then,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  father  stripped 
off  his  shirt,  and,  seating  himself  on  a  block,  gave  me  the  whip  and 
bade  me  *  lay  it  on '  to  his  bare  back.  T  dared  not  refuse  to  obey, 
hut  at  first  I  did  not  strike  hard.  *  Harder ! '  he  said ;  *  harder, 
harder! '  until  ho  received  the  balance  of  the  account  Small  dropB  of 
blood  showed  on  his  back  where  the  tip  end  of  the  tingling  beech  cut 
through.     Thus  ended  the  account  and  settlement,  which  was  also 
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f  finit  practiiul  iUaslratioD  of  the  Doctrine  of  ihe  AhinFineDt.  I 
■  ibt!U  Uio  ubtiu>«'  111  perctivp  \ww  JusUt-p  mulil  be-  suliBfirJ  by  in- 
ning ]>c;uiilTy  u[>ua  the  Wk  of  ihe  iUDiiueiit  iuateml  of  ilip  guill; ; 
I  at  tliut  lime  I  had  doc  roail  the  iKiuderuus  voIuiucb  i>r  JuDtiihan 
I  KniiuoB  which  fiitlier  umiiMl." 

■■JKuth  Thompson,  in  her  remiuiscences  of   her   father, 

"  M]r  niQtfaer,  Dtolithe  Luak  Bmwn,  died  at  Randnlph,  Ph.,  in 
Iguet,  \lXi2.     The  baptism  nf  m;»elf  and  nij  brother  Pr«d  must 


c  beeu  in  the  s)>Ting  of  I63i,  when  I  u 


a  little  IT 


s  old.  t 


e  than  thi'e« 


luther  vfOB  living.      The  first  hoaee- 


is  wipiug  suine  diahca  f 

itiaps  when  1  wiis  five  yean  uld.     3Iy  TathLT  waa  married  a  Moind 

(  to  Muty  Anne  Diiy,  July  11,  1833,  and  I  ctintioued  to  live  M 

ludolpli  (ui.w  Ridiimmd)  uutil  1635,  wheu  H-e  went  back  to  Ohio, 

•   my  gmud&ilher,  Owen   Bri)wii,   who  liTiog.     While   1   was 

|Mng  the  kuivesr  at  the  lime  1  itifntinn,  1  cut  my  finger  and  was 

bit,  ao  that  father  gut  eoiue  wioe  fur  me,  and  luld  me  to  drink  ii. 

te  Iniytt  bolhervd  lue  aluut  that  wine  for  ft  long  time,  but  were  very 

tnythitig  about  it  before  father,  who  wub  some- 

s  very  stem  and  strict.     He  used  to  whip  me  qnite  often  for  tell- 

I,  but  I  cau't  remember  his  ever  ^unishiDg  me  hut  ODe«  when 

;hc  I  did  n't  deserve  it,  and  then  ho  looked  at  me  so  stem  thai 

t  dure  tu  tell  the  truth-     He  had  euch  a  way  of  saying  *  tnt, 

1 ! '  if  he  stiw  ihe  first  sign  of  a  lie  in  us,  that  he  often  frightetied  qb 

'   ren.     When  we  were  moving  back  from  Pennsylvania  In  Ohio, 

r  stopped  nt  ft  houee  and  asked  for  a  yiai\  of  water  and  a  cup  to 

us  a  drink  ;  hot  when  he  banded  the  cup  of  water  to  mother  he 

Id,  with  a  queer,  di^uitod  look,  '  This  jwil  has  sure  e«rB.' 

•*  When  1  first  began  to  go  to  whoul,  I  found  a  piece  of  ealieo  o 

jr  hehbd  one  of  ihe  benches,  —  it  was  nut  large,  but  Feemed  quite 

Q  me,  and  I  did  not  show  it  to  any  one  autil  I  got  hi 

nl  me  then  telling  about  it,  luid  said.  '  Duu't  you  know 

il  fptl  lost  it  t '     I  told  him  I  dill  nut.     '  Well,  when  you  gr)  to 

"    ^>-miirTow  Ijtke   it  with  you.  aiid   find  out  if  you  can  who 

Il   U  a  trifling   thing,  but   always   remember  that  if  you 

luM  lose  anything  you  vn1ne<l,  no  matter  how  pmiiU,  you  v 

Il  the  person  that  found  It  (n  give  It  Iwtck  lo  you.'     The  im 

D  ho  made  on  me  nliont  thst  little  piece  of  calico  has  nevur 

Beforn  I  had  learned  to  write,  the  erhool-leacher  wnnted 
h'dars  lii  wriw  a  pompuBiiinn  or  read   a   piece.     Fiilher 
■atrd  me  to  read  one  of  ^wpV  fablea,  —  I  can't  reineinVt  viNxaX 
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fiiblo.  Brother  John  said  he  would  write  it  for  me.  '  No/ 1  uad,  '  I 
had  rather  have  one  of  the  other  boys  write  it,  for  if  you  do  the  whole 
school  will  soon  know  I  did  not  write  it/  My  father  spoke  up  qaickly 
and  said,  '  Never  appear  to  be  what  you  are  not,  —  honesty  is  the 
best  policy.'  When  I  was  telling  something  done  by  another  girl 
that  I  thought  was  wrung,  he  said,  *  Who  made  yon  to  differ  f '  He 
showed  a  great  deal  of  tenderness  to  me ;  and  one  thing  I  always 
noticed  was  my  father's  {)eculiar  tenderness  and  devotion  to  his  ftithef. 
In  cold  weather  he  always  tucked  the  bedclothes  around  grandfatheri 
when  he  went  to  bed,  and  would  get  up  in  the  night  to  ask  him  if  he 
slept  wann,  —  always  seeming  so  kind  and  loving  to  him  that  his 
example  was  beautiful  to  see.  He  used  to  tell  ns  a  story  of  a  man 
whose  old  father  lived  with  him,  and  broke  a  plate  while  he  was 
eating ;  and  then  his  son  concluded  to  make  him  a  trough  to  eat  out 
of.  While  he  was  digging  the  trough,  his  little  boy  asked  him  what 
he  was  making.  '  I  atn  making  a  trough  for  your  grandfather  to  eat 
out  of.'  The  little  boy  said,  '  Father,  shall  I  make  a  trough  for  you 
to  eat  out  of  when  you  are  old  f '  This  set  the  man  thinking,  and  he 
concluded  his  father  might  still  eat  on  a  plate.  He  often  told  ns 
when  we  were  where  old  people  were  standing,  always  to  offer  them 
a  seat  if  we  had  one,  and  used  to  quote  this  verse,  '  Thou  shalt 
rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honor  the  foce  of  the  old  man.^ 
While  we  were  living  at  Hudson,  an  old  man,  leading  an  old  white 
ox,  came  to  our  house  one  rainy  afternoon,  asking  for  something  to 
eat  and  to  stay  over  night.  Father  and  the  older  boys  were  gone 
from  home,  and  mother  and  we  younger  children  were  afiraid  of  him, 
—  he  acted  so  strangely,  did  not  talk  much,  but  looked  down  all 
the  time,  and  talked  strangely  when  he  said  anything.  Mother  gave 
him  something  to  eat,  and  told  him  there  was  a  tavern  a  half  mile 
from  there,  where  he  could  stay.  He  went  on,  and  we  thought  no 
more  about  him.  The  next  Sunday  father  was  talking  to  us  about 
how  we  should  treat  strangers,  and  read  this  passage  from  the  Bible, 
*  Forget  not  to  entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  entertained 
angels  unawares.'  Mother  then  told  about  the  old  man.  John  said, 
'  I  met  that  same  old  man  as  I  was  coming  home  from  Franklin 
about  midnight,  riding  his  old  white  ox ;  it  was  raining  and  cold.' 
When  father  heard  that  he  said,  *  Ohj  dear !  no  doubt  he  had  no 
money,  and  they  turned  him  off  at  the  tavern,  and  he  could  get  no 
place  to  stay,  and  was  obliged  to  travel  all  night  in  the  rain.'  He 
seemed  to  feel  really  hurt  about  it.  When  his  children  were  ill 
with  scarlet  fever,  he  took  care  of  us  himself,  and  if  he  saw  persons 
comiqg  to  the  house,  would  go  to  the  gate  and  meet  them,  not  wish- 
ing them  to  come  in,  for  fear  of  spreading  the  disease.  Some  of  his 
Meoda  blamed  him  very  much  for  not  calling  in  a  physician,  — but 
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bf  broagbt  tlio  whole  fnmiljr  through  nicplj,  htiiI  without  any  of  tl 
liable  f  A'('t«  ufierwHrd,  which  umny  expiTieuca.      Right  away  b»] 
lieciiiuo  fniiiuus  a»  k  dm^tor,  aud  ihusc  who  blamed  hiu 
the  first  tu  call  for  hiiii  when  they  wete  Uken  with  the  Buaie  disease. 
"  A^  a  Hhcphcrd,  he  allowed  the  same  watchful  care  over  bin  gheeg. 
I  TOiiioutber  one  Bpriug  a  greut  louny  of  hie  aheep  bud  a  dkeaM 
called  '  grub  in  the  bead,'  and  wben  liie  lambs  ciuiie  the  ewes  wonld .  ■ 
iiut  owD  thi^ni.     For  two  weeks  be  did  nut  go  to  bed,  but  sat  up  or  J 
sU^t  ui  boar  or  two  at  a  time  ici  his  fbalr,  aud  (lieu  wrtuld  tnke  »V 
tnntcrti,  go  out  aud  chIcIi  the  ewes,  and  bold  them  while  the  lumbi^ 
sucked.     Be  wouk)  very  iilUn  briug  in  a  little  dead-loukiug  lamb, 
aud  [lut  it  in  wann  water  and  rub  it  until  it  showed  sigus  of  life, 
and  then  wrap  it  in  a  wanu  bkiiket,  fned  it  warm  milk  nitb  a  tea- 
t{KioD,  and  Hurk  uver  it  with  eucb  teodemeM  that  iu  a  few  hours  it 
would  be  capering  arnnnd  the  tuom.      One  Monday  moraiug  I  liad 
ju»t  gut  my  white  clothes  in  a  nice  waim  euds  in  the  wash-tub,  wheit 
he  came  in  bringing  a  little  dead-lonking  Inmb.    There  neemed  In  be 
no  sign  of  life  about  it.     Sold  he,  '  Take  out  your  clothes  quick,  nod 
let  me  put  this  lamb  in  the  water.'    I  felt  a  little  vexed  to  he  liinder«d 
with  my  washing,  and  told  him  I  did  n't  believe  ho  could  make  it 
live ;  hut  in  an  hour  or  two  ho  bad  it  running  anmnd  tho  room,  and 
otlllng  liimlly  for  its  mother.     The  next  year  he  ran 
bam  and  said  to  me,  'Ruili,  thai  lamb  that  I  hindered  you  witbfl 
wheti  you  were  waahing,  1  have  jtin  sold  for  one  hundred  dDllarB.'9 
It  was  a  pure-bloiHled  Saxony  lamb." 

From  Pennsylvania  back  to  Ohio,  in  1835-36,  and  froi 
Obio  to  Massachusetts  in   1845-16,  were  for  the  Bro^ 

■    fainil;  a  temporary  recall  from  their  frontier  and  pionei 
duty  to  the  haunts  of  civilization  ;  and  in  this  interval  thi 
children  of  the  second  marriage  were  nearly  all  born,  ani' 
in  part  educateiL    The  older  children  also  received  soroe 
education  which  the  backwoods  cnnlrt  not  furnish;  and  it 
WS8  seriously  contemplated  at  one  time  to  spnd  John  Brown, 
^^m     .Jr.,  to  West  Point,  where  he  might  receive  a  military  ediica- 
^^H    tioD  in  the  national  school.    At  Franklin  in  18.'l6and  during 
^^H    the  short  period  when  the  wont  business  at  Springfield  was 
^^H    flourishing,  John  Brown  had  hopes  of  becoming  s  capitalist, 
^^H    —not  for  the  sake  of  giving  himself  an  easier  life,  but  to 
^^H    edncat«  his  children  better,  and  to  lay  np  money  with  which 
^^H   he  could  carry  out  his  chosen  purpose  of  setting  the  slaves 
^^H    free.    This  hope  fade^  away,  but  the  purpose  loTQ^Vnei ^'x.c ' 
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and  was  the  occasion  of  his  seeking  once  more  the  freedom 
and  the  hardships  of  a  backwoodisman.  On  the  anniversary 
of  West  India  emancipation,  Angust  1, 1846,  Glerrit  Smith, 
the  agrarian  emancipationist  of  New  York,  had  offered  to 
give  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  his  wild  land  in  that 
State  to  such  colored  families,  fugitive  slaves  or  citizens 
of  New  York,  as  would  occupy  and  cultivate  them  in 
small  farms.  Two  years  later  (April  8,  1848)  when  a 
few  of  these  families  had  established  themselves  in  the 
Adirondac  wilderness,  John  Brown  visited  Mr.  Smith  at 
Peterboro',  New  York,  and  proposed  to  take  up  land  in 
the  same  region  for  himself  and  his  children,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  would  employ  and  direct  the  labor  of 
those  colored  backwoodsmen  who  had  settled  there.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  had  inherited  from  his  father  landed  prop- 
erty in  more  than  fifty  of  the  counties  of  New  York,  knew 
very  well  when  he  made  his  princely  offer  that  those  who 
might  accept  it  would  need  all  the  encouragement  and  di- 
rection they  could  receive  frojn  men  like  Brown,  for  there 
were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance  by  the 
Southern  fugitives  and  the  free  people  of  color  in  the 
Northern  cities.  The  Adirondac  counties  were  then,  much 
more  than  now,  a  backwoods  region,  with  few  roads,  schools, 
or  churches,  and  very  few  good  farms.  The  great  current 
of  summer  and  autumn  travel,  which  now  flows  through  it 
every  year,  had  scarcely  begun  to  move;  sportsmen  from 
New  York  and  New  England,  and  the  agents  of  men  in- 
terested in  iron-mines  and  smelting-forges,  were  the  chief 
visitors.  The  life  of  a  settler  there  was  rough  pioneer 
work :  the  forest  was  to  be  cut  down  and  the  land  burned 
over ;  the  family  supplies  must  be  produced  mainly  in  the 
household ;  the  men  made  their  own  sugar  from  the  maple 
woods,  and  the  women  spun  and  wove  the  garments  from 
the  wool  that  grew  on  the  backs  of  the  farmers'  sheep. 
Winter  lingers  there  for  six  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and 
neither  wheat  nor  Indian  corn  will  grow  on  these  hillsides 
in  ordinary  years.  The  crops  are  grass,  rye,  oats,  potatoes, 
and  garden  vegetables ;  cows,  and  especially  sheep,  are  the 
wealth  of  the  farmer ;  and,  as  Colonel  Higginson  mentioned 
in  1859,  the  widow  of  Oliver  Brown,  when  he  was  killed  at 
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Harper's  Ferry,  was  considered  not  absolutely  pennilessi 
because  her  young  husband  had  left  her  five  sheep,  valued 
at  ten  dollars.  Such  a  region  was  less  attractive  to  the 
negroes  than  Canada,  for  it  was  as  cold,  less  secure  from 
the  slave-hunter,  and  gave  little  choice  of  those  humble  but 
well-paid  employmeuts,  indispensable  in  towns,  to  which 
the  colored  race  naturally  resort  There  was  no  opening  in 
the  woods  of  Essex  for  waiters,  barbers,  coachmen,  washer- 
women, or  the  other  occupations  for  which  negroes  had  been 
trained. 

In  spite  of  these  discouragements,  at  the  date  of  Brown's 
first  call  at  the  hospitable  home  of  Mr.  Smith  (where  he 
was  ever  after  a  welcome  visitor)  a  small  colony  of  colored 
people  had  gone  to  North  Elba  in  Essex  County,  to  clear  up 
the  forest  land,  and  were  braving  the  hardships  of  the  first 
year  in  the  cold  l^ackwoods  of  Northern  New  York.     Brown 
introduced  himself  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  made  him  this  pro- 
posal :  ''  I  am  something  of  a  pioneer ;  I  grew  up  among  the 
woods  and  wild  Indians  of  Ohio,  and  am  used  to  the  climate 
and  the  way  of  life  that  your  colony  find  so  trying.     I  will 
take  one  of  your  farms  myself,  clear  it  up  and  plant  it,  and 
show  my  colored  neighbors  how  such  work  should  be  done ; 
will  give  them  work  as  I  have  occasion,  look  after  them  in 
all  needful  ways,  and  be  a  kind  of  father  to  them."    His 
host  knew  the  value  of  such  services ;  with  his  quick  eye 
for  the  nobler  traits  of  human  nature,  he  saw  the  true 
character  of  Brown,  and  the  arrangement  was  soon  made. 
Brown  purchased  a  farm  or  two,  obtained  the  refusal  of 
others,  and  in  1848-49,  while  still  engaged  in  his  wool  busi- 
ness, he  removed  a  part  of  his  family  from  Springfield  to 
North  Elba,  where  they  remained  much  of  the  time  between 
1849  and  1864,  and  where  they  lived  when  he  was  attacking 
slavery  in  Kansas,  in  Missouri,  and  in  Virginia.     Besides 
the  other  inducements  which  this  rough  and  bleak  region 
oflFered  him,  he  considered  it  a  good  refuge  for  his  wife  and 
younger  children,  when  he  should  go  on  his  campaign ;  a 
place  where  they  would  not  only  be  safe  and  independent, 
but  could  live  frugally,  and  both  learn  and  practise  those 
habits  of  thrifty  industry  which  Brown  thought  indisi)en- 
sable  in  the  training  of  children.     When  he  went  \.\v^iT^,\i\% 
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youngest  son  Oliver  was  ten  yesu^  old;  and  his  daughters 
Anna  and  Sarah  were  six  and  three  years  old.    fiUen,  his 
youngest  child,  was  born  afterwards. 

Brown  soon  fell  in  love  with  the  region  thus  chosen  for- 
his  home  and  burial-place.  His  romantic  spirit,  which  in 
early  life  made  him  long  to  be  a  shepherd,  made  him  also 
keenly  alive  to  the  attractions  of  the  wild  and  sublime  in 
Nature.  Had  he  been  born  among  these  mountains  he  could 
not  have  felt  their  beauty  more  deeply.  In  the  summer  and 
early  autumn,  for  a  few  months,  this  wilderness  is  charming. 
The  mountains  rise  grand  and  beautiful  on  all  sides;  the 
untamed  forest  clothes  their  slopes  and  fills  up  the  plains 
and  valleys,  save  where  the  puny  labors  of  men  have  here 
and  there  rescued  a  bit  of  fertile  land  from  its  gloom.  On 
such  spots  the  houses  are  built,  and  around  them  grow  the 
small  cultivated  crops  that  can  endure  the  climate,  while 
the  woods  and  meadows  are  full  of  wild  fruits.  Many  of 
the  dwellings  were  then  log-cabins ;  and  in  the  whole  town- 
ship of  North  Elba  there  was  scarcely  a  house  worth  a 
thousand  dollars,  or  one  which  was  finished  throughout. 
Mrs.  Brown's  house,  at  my  first  visit,  in  1857,  had  but  two 
plastered  rooms,  yet  two  families  lived  in  it, — and  at  my 
second  visit,  in  February,  1860,  two  widowed  women  besides, 
whose  husbands  were  killed  at  Harper's  Ferry.  I  slept  on 
both  occasions  in  a  little  chamber  partitioned  off  with  a  rude 
framework,  but  not  plastered,  the  walls  only  ornamented 
with  a  few  pictures  (among  them  a  portrait  of  Brown)  ;  and 
in  winter  the  snow  sifted  through  the  roof  and  fell  upon  the 
bed.  I  arrived  at  nightfall,  closely  pursued  from  the  shore 
of  Lake  Champlain  by  a  snowstorm,  which  murmured  and 
moaned  about  the  chamber  all  night ;  and  in  the  morning  I 
found  a  small  snowdrift  on  my  coverlet,  and  another  on  the 
floor  near  the  bed.*  This  house  had  been  built  by  John* 
Brown  about  1860,  and  the  great  rock  beside  which  he  lies 
buried  is  but  a  few  rods  from  its  door.  At  that  time,  far 
more  than  now,  the  wild  raspberries  and  other  fruits  were 

*  The  new-born  babe  of  Oliver  Brown  (the  captain's  youngest  son,  who 
had  been  killed  at  Harper's  Ferry  four  montiis  before)  died  in  the  home 
that  night,  Bad  the  poor  young  mother  did  not  long  surrive. 
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in  abondance,  the  woods  abounded  in  game,  and  the  Bite: 
aod  lakes  with  hsh.  But  the  mode  of  life  was  rude 
primitive,  with  no  elegance,  and  little  that  we  should  call' 
i-omfort,  as  will  appear  by  the  reminiscences  of  Mrs,  Thomp- 
sou,  BOOH  to  be  cited.  The  contrast  between  this  region, 
lai^,  and  the  thriving  towns  of  Massachusetts,  like  Spring- 
fiuld,  was  striking. 

Une  oi  the  Urst  things  that  Brown  did  in  this  wildf 
was  to  introduce  his  favorite  breed  of  cattle,  and  to  eshj 
them  for  a  prize  at  ttie  annual  cattle-show  of  Esses  Couii' 
in  SrptouilHT,  1850.  They  were  a  grade  of  Devons,  and  tl 
first  stock  of  tliE  kind  that  bad  ever  been  seen  at  the 
fair.  The  agricultural  society,  in  its  annual  report  for  1850, 
said ;  "  The  appear.ince  upon  the  grounds  of  a  number  of 
very  choice  and  beautiful  Devons,  from  the  herd  of  Mr. 
ilutiu  Brown,  residing  in  one  of  oui'  most  remote  and  se- 
cluded towns,  attracted  great  attention,  and  added  much 
the  interest  of  the  fair.  The  interest  and  admiration  th 
«xc-iled  have  attracted  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and) 
have  already  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  several  choioe 
animalB  into  this  region."  The  same  result,  on  a  much 
grandei  scale,  was  observed  some  years  later,  when  John 
Brown  exhibited  specimens  of  a  choicer  and  bigger  breed  of 
men  tlian  had  been  seen  lately  in  Virginia  or  New  England. 
"  We  have  no  doubt,"  added  the  Essex  County  farmers, 
"  that  this  influence  upon  the  character  of  our  stock  will  be, 
jiermanent  and  decisive." 

Mm.  Buth  Tlionipson  has  given  some  anecdotes  of  tli< 
pioneer  life  at  North  Elba,  whither  she  went  at  the  age 
twenty.     She  says :  — 

Bcfi>re  moving  to  North  Elbii,  fether  renteil  a  fnrm,  bitving  | 
graid  1mm  im  il,  am!  n  unt'-story  hnuw,  wliieh  eecmcil  very  w 
s  (kniil;  offline.  Fnther  mIiI.  '  It  is  snial) ;  but  the  ujuiu  tliiug  ii 
aJTki«p  guod-nstiireil.'  Ho  liiut  bnnght  entne  tine  D(>vim  (Mllli' ^ 
CiTDtioctiriil,  near  his  liirthplaci* ;  ihne  my  bmthera  Owen,  Wataos^ 
■ml  Salmon  drove  tn  North  Elba.  At  Westport  he  iKinghl  a  spnn  a 
(RKHi  litmtes,  Ml.!  hirrd  Tbmnae  Jftfirwin  (a  polored  mun,  who  with, ' 
hi*  fiunily  were  moving  to  Nurth  Elb*  fn>m  Tr«y)  to  diive  ibeti  "'  ' 
proved  to  bf  n  ran-fiil  ami  Inuty  miin,  iiml  ho  father  bired  him  m  longd 
ae  he  rihvim]  thrir,  to  be  liis  leum»l<T.     Mr.  Jpffcrwrn  ^>v  \mV\n&-a:iqi| 
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800D  won  the  confidence  of  us  all.  He  drove  so  carefully  over  the 
mountain  roads  that  ikther  thought  he  had  been  very  fortunate  in  ineet<- 
ing  him.  The  day  we  crossed  the  mountain  from  Reene  waa  rainy 
and  dreary;  but  father  kept  our  spirits  up  by  pointing  out  some- 
thing new  and  interesting  all  the  way.  We  stopped  occasionally  to  get 
a  cup  of  water  from  the  sparkling  streams,  that  were  so  clear  we  oonld 
see  the  bottom  covered  with  clean  sand  and  beautiful  white  pebbles. 
We  never  tired  of  looking  at  the  mountain  scenery,  which  seemed 
awfully  grand.  Father  wanted  us  to  notice  how  fragrant  the  air  was, 
filled  with  the  perfume  of  the  spruce,  hemlock,  and  balsams.  The 
little  house  of  Mr.  Flanders,  which  was  to  be  oUr  home,  was  the  sec- 
ond house  we  came  to  after  crossing  the  mountain  from  Keene.  It 
had  one  good-sized  room  below,  which  answered  pretty  well* for 
kitchen,  dining-room,  and  parlor;  also  a  pantry  and  two  bedrooms; 
and  the  chamber  furnished  space  for  four  beds,  —  so  that  whenever  *  a 
stranger  or  wayfaring  man '  entered  our  gates,  he  was  not  turned 
away.  Wo  aU  slept  soundly ;  and  the  next  morning  the  sun  rose 
bright,  and  made  our  little  home  quite  cheerful.  Before  noon  a 
bright,  pleasant  colored  boy  came  to  our  gate  (or  rather,  our  bars) 
and  inquired  if  John  Brown  lived  there.  *  Here  is  where  he  stays,' 
was  father's  reply.  The  boy  had  been  a  slave  in  Vii^nia,  and 
was  sold  and  sent  to  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  From  there  he  ran  away, 
and  came  to  Springfield,  where  by  his  iudustry  and  good  habits  he 
had  acquired  some  property.  Father  hired  him  to  help  carry  on 
the  farm,  so  there  were  ten  of  us  in  the  little  house;  but  Cyrus  did 
not  take  more  than  his  share  of  the  room,  and  was  always  good- 
natured. 

^'  As  soon  as  father  could  go  around  among  the  colored  families, 
he  employed  Mrs.  Reed,  a  widow,  to  be  our  housekeeper  and  cook ; 
for  mother  was  very  much  out  of  health. 

"  While  we  were  living  in  Springfield  our  house  was  plainly  fur- 
nished, but  very  comf(»rt»bly,  all  excepting  the  parlor.  Mother  and 
I  had  often  expressed  a  wish  that  the  parlor  might  be  furnished 
too,  and  father  encouraged  us  that  it  should  be ;  but  after  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  to  North  Elba  he  began  to  economize  in  many 
ways.  One  day  he  called  us  older  ones  to  him  and  said :  '  I  want 
to  plan  with  you  a  little ;  and  I  want  you  all  to  express  your  minds. 
I  have  a  little  money  to  spare;  and  now  shall  we  use  it  to  furnish 
the  parlor,  or  s])end  it  to  buy  clothing  for  the  colored  people  who  may 
need  help  in  North  Elba  another  year  f '  We  all  said,  '  Save  the 
money.'  He  was  never  stingy  in  his  family,  but  always  provided 
liberally  for  us,  whenever  he  was  able  to  do  so.  Frederick  DooglaM 
has  said  in  his  last  book,  that  John  Brown  economized  so  closely  in 
order  to  carry  out  his  plans,  that  wo  did  not  have  a  cloth  on  the 
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table  at  meal-timeti  I  think  oar  good  friend  is  mistaken ;  fur  I  never 
sat  down  to  a  meal  at  my  father's  table  without  a  cloth.  He  was 
very  partieabir  aboat  this.  Father  had  been  planning  ever  since  a 
boy  how  he  oould  help  to  liberate  the  slaves  at  the  South,  and  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  aid  in  every  possible  way  those  who  were  es- 
caping from  bondage.  He  saw  in  Mr.  Smithes  proposal  an  opening 
through  which  he  thought  he  might  carry  out  his  cherished  scheme. 
He  knew  that  the  colored  people  who  might  settle  on  those  Adiron- 
dac  lands  were  inexperienced.  Most  of  them  had  lived  in  cities, 
and  were  nnused  to  the  hardships  and  privations  they  must  necessa- 
rily undergo  in  making  homes  in  that  wild  mountain  region.  There- 
fore, as  soon  as  we  had  got  fairly  settled,  father  began  to  think  what 
he  could  do  to  help  the  new  colored  settlers  to  begin  work  on  their 
lands.  The  greater  number  of  them  were  intolligent,  industrious 
people,  and  glad  to  do  the  best  they  could ;  but  many  of  them  had 
been  cheated  badly  by  a  land-surveyor,  who  ttnik  advantage  of  their 
ignorance,  and  got  them  to  settle  on  lands  that  did  not  j^rrespond 
with  the  deeds  Gerrit  Smith  had  given  them.  Some  of  thcin  began 
working  on  low  laud  that  was  hard  to  cultivate;  and  when  they 
found  they  had  been  cheated  they  were  discouraged,  and  many  went 
back  to  their  city  homes.  Father  felt  deeply  over  the  way  so  many 
of  them  had  been  treated,  and  tried  to  encourage  and  help  them  in 
every  way  he  could.  He  spent  much  of  liis  time  iu  8ur\'eying  their 
land,  running  out  their  lines,  and  helping  them  to  k»oate  on  land 
actually  belonging  to  them  ;  and  he  ahH>  employed  several  of  the 
colored  men  to  cut  the  timber  off  a  part  of  the  farm  where  he  now 
lies  buried.  He  bought  a  quantity  of  provisions  for  tlieni,  and  some 
cloth  to  be  made  up  into  gannents. 

'^  It  was  not  long  after  we  settled  in  North  Elba  that  Mr.  R.  H. 
Dana,  with  Mr.  Metcalf,  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Aikens, 
of  Westport,  came  to  our  house  one  morning,  and  asked  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  They  met  father  in  the  yard,  and  tuld  him  they  ha<l 
been  lost  in  the  woods,  and  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  morning  be- 
fore. Father  came  in,  and  aske<l  me  if  I  could  get  breakfast  for  s<mie 
men  that  had  been  out  all  night,  and  were  very  hungry.  '  Certainly 
I  can,'  said  I.  They  lay  <m  the  grass  while  I  made  preparations  to 
cook  something  substantial  for  them,  but  they  were  so  hungry  they 
Cfiuld  not  wait ;  sr»  they  came  in  and  said,  ^  Do  not  wait  to  c<H>k 
anything;  just  give  us  some  bread  and  milk,  for  we  are  nearly 
starved.'  I  hurried  some  bread,  butter,  and  milk  on  tlie  table, 
and  they  ate  as  only  hungry  men  c^in.  I  filled  the  milk-pitcher  and 
bread-plate  several  times,  until  I  Wiis  afniid  they  would  hurt  tliein- 
^<('lve8;  and  then  I  persuaded  them  to  ||ro  upstairs  and  sleep  a  few 
iiours  until   I  could  get   th(>m  a  c< Hiked  dinwiT,  iviuV  vWn  ^\^  van. 
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While  they  were  resting  on  the  beds  upetairs,  oar  excellent  cook 
got  dinner  for  them,  —  venison  and  some  speckled  brook-trout,  with 
other  things  necessary  to  make  a  substantial  dinner.  After  all  was 
ready  I  called  them,  and  the  three  came  down  and  ate  alone.  They 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  dinner;  but  their  appetites  did  not  appear  as 
keen  as  in  the  morning,  when  they  ate  the  bread  and  milk.  They 
paid  us  liberally  for  their  meals,  and  thanked  us  kindly  for  our 
tnmble ;  took  their  boots  in  their  hands  (for  their  feet  were  too  much 
swollen  to  put  them  on),  and  bade  us  good-by.  Their  teamster  had 
been  sent  for,  and  he  took  them  to  Mr.  Osgood's,  —  as  Mr.  Dana 
mentions.  We  saw  at  once  that  they  were  gentlemen,  despite  their 
forlorn  appearance;  we  were  interested  in  their  story,  and  were  glad 
to  entertain  them." 


Mr.  Dana  wrote  an  account  of  this  adventure,  which  was 
printed  in  the  *'  Atlantic  Monthly  "  for  July,  1871,  and  in 
which  he  thus  describes  the  country  as  John  Brown  first 
saw  it  in  1848;  — 

''  From  Kcene  westward  we  began  to  meet  signs  of  frontier  life, — 
log-cabins,  little  clearings,  bad  roads  overshadowed  by  forests,  moun- 
tain torrents,  and  the  ref resiling  odor  of  balsam  firs  and  hemlocks.  In 
the  afternoon  we  came  into  the  Indian  Pass.  This  is  a  ravine  or  gorge, 
formed  by  two  close  and  parallel  walls  of  nearly  perpendicular  clifis, 
thirteen  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  almost  black  in  their  hue.  Before 
I  had  seen  the  Yosemite  Valley  these  cliffs  satisfied  my  ideal  of  steep 
mountain  walls.  From  the  highest  level  of  the  Pass  flow  two  moun- 
tain torrents  in  opposite  directions,  —  one  the  source  of  the  Hudson, 
and  so  reaching  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  other  the  source  of  the  Au 
Sable,  which  runs  into  Lake  Champlain,  and  at  last  into  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  .  .  .  The  Adirondac  Mountains  wave  with  woods,  and 
are  green  with  bushes  to  their  summits;  torrents  break  down  into  the 
valleys  on  all  sides ;  lakes  of  varicms  sizes  and  shapes  glitter  in  the 
landscape,  bordered  by  bending  woods  whose  roots  strike  through 
the  waters.  There  is  none  of  that  dreary  barren  grandeur  that  marks 
the  White  Mountains,  although  Tahawus  [Mt.  Marcy],  the  highest 
peak,  is  about  fifty-four  hundred  feet  high,  only  some  six  or  serefl 
hundred  feet  less  than  Mt.  Washington.  .  .  .  From  John  Brawn's 
small  log-house,  old  White  Face,  the  only  excepticm  to  the  uniform 
green  and  brown  and  black  hues  of  the  Adirondac  hills,  stood  plain 
in  view,  rising  at  the  head  of  Lake  Placid,  its  white  or  pale-gray 
side  caused,  we  were  told,  by  a  landslide ;  all  about  were  the  distant 
highBBt  summits.^ 
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This   was  not  the  house   that  Brown   bnilt,  Etnd  neai 
which  he  iiow  lies  buried,  but  the  sinuller  one  thut  he  tirsti' 
occupied.    Of  Bniwirs  appeai'aiice  and  family  arraiigeuif  i 
in  June,  1849  (he  was  then  lorty-niue  years  old),  Mr.  DiiuaJ 
says:  — 

"  Kr  wiua  tnll,  gaDRt,  dark -com  pl^iioneil  man,  nalking  licfiii 
wagon,  having  his  ihendoliht  anil  uther  surveyor's  iuatruiiit'ntii 
bim.  He  came  forward  and  reccivpd  as  with  kiuduese ;  b  grnvu,' 
Ktviau  maa  he  eeemed,  with  a  marked  ciiuuteunnce  and  a  nulund 
dignity  (if  manner,  —  that  dignily  which  is  uncuDsciuae,  aod  cuini-s 
fforn  a  sti[>crior  habit  nf  mind.  At  tabic  he  said  a  N>leinn  grace.  I 
observed  that  ha  called  the  two  iipgroes  by  their  Biirniimrs,  with 
thn  prefixes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  He  iotruduced  us  to  them  in  due  fumt, 
— '  Mr,  Dana,  Mr.  Jefferson,'  elc.  We  fonnd  Liin  well  infurmed  on 
tnuct  Biibjeetei,  espeoiully  n  the  natural  sciences.  He  bad  books,  taii' 
eviilentlj  made  a  diligent  use  of  Ibem.  He  had  coafeesedly  the  ' 
tattle  nnil  best  fiiriiiing  nlensUs  for  miles  round.  He  ieenied  to  hsve 
an  nnlttnited  family  of  ehildren,  from  a  cheerful,  nine,  healthy  wi 
«f  twi-oty  or  B»  [Roth],  and  a  full-Elzed,  red-baired  son  [Owdti], 
thMngh  every  grade  of  boy  and  girl,  to  s.  coujde  that  could  hardly 
apmh  I'lnin.  Friday,  June  29,  we  fniind  them  at  break^ist  in  t' 
[Mirlnrcbal  style.  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  and  their  large  family 
chitdivii,  Willi  the  hired  men  and  women,  including  three  negroe*,' 
bH  at  the  tnhlo  tugeiber.  Their  meal  was  netil,  Bubetantial,  an4' 
wholeenme." 

CoBcerning  the  honae  in  which  Mr.  Dana  visited   her^ 

I  father,  Mrs.  Thompson  sayB  ;  — 
"  It  stood  ne^r  the  seboolhouse,  on  the  mad  to  Keene  and  Westptirt, 
tnaa  the  grave  by  the  great  nwk  on  faiher'H  own  farm,  and 
■uilu  aMat  liroin  that  s)Mit.  The  Indian  Pnsa,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dannt 
b  a  'notch'  between  Mt.  Marcy  and  Mt.  Mclntyre,  a  few  miles  south 
of  nariMbiii,  while  Ml-  While  Pace  was  ae  many  miles  lo  the  ni>rth. 
The  An  Sable  River  ■»  the  stream  which  drains  these  monntnins,  and 
flows  through  Norlb  Ellm  in  a  winding  course  into  LakeChampli 
at  Port  KcDl.  Weslpon  is  the  tiiwn  on  Lake  Cbampl>dn.  ni-ntb  of, 
tlui  mouth  of  the  An  8ablo,  from  which  travellers  commonly 
going  inui  the  Adimndac  wilderness  by  Keeue ;  and  it  was  ibrough- 
itila  Uiwn  tbai  father  osually  went  to  and  frr>m  North  Elba. 
of  bb  trip*  home  from  S{>ringfield,  in  the  winter,  hi^  iiired  i 
takti  him  from  Wcalporl  to  Keene.  but  could  not  gpt  anyone  to  o 
him  over  Iho  miHiaiidn  lo  North  Elba  thai  afternoon,    fte'wi^ 
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auxiouB  to  get  home,  he  started  from  Reene  on  foot,  carrying  a  heavy 
satchel.  Before  he  came  witliin  several  miles  of  home,  he  got  so 
tired  and  lame  that  he  had  to  sit  down  in  the  road.  The  snow  was 
very  deep,  and  the  road  hut  little  trodden.  He  got  up  again  after 
a  while,  went  on  as  far  as  he  could,  and  sat  down  once  more.  He 
walked  a  lung  distance  in  that  way,  and  at  hist  lay  down  with  fatigue 
in  the  deep  snow  heside  the  path,  and  thought  he  should  get  chilled 
there  and  die.  While  lying  so,  a  man  passed  him  on  foot,  hut  did 
not  notice  him.  Father  guessed  the  man  thought  he  was  drunk,  or 
else  did  not  see  him.  He  lay  there  and  rested  a  while,  and  then 
started  on  again,  though  in  great  pain,  and  made  out  to  reach  the 
first  house,  Kohert  Scott's.  (This  was  afterwards  a  noted  tavern 
for  sportsmen  and  travellers,  and  hecame  known  far  and  wide  as 
'  Sc^itt's.'  It  is  now  kept  hy  Mr.  Scott's  kinsman  Mr.  Ames,  and 
is  the  nearest  hotel  to  the  '  John  Brown  Farm,'  where  father  lies 
hurled.)  Father  rested  at  this  house  for  some  time,  and  then  Mr. 
Scott  hitched  his  oxen  to  the  sled,  and  hrought  him  home  to  us. 
Father  could  scarcely  get  into  the  house,  he  was  so  tii'ed. 

"  I  had  in  the  mean  time  married  Henry  Thompson,  of  North  Elha 
(two  of  whose  brothers  were  afterwards  killed  at  Harper's  Ferry), 
and  was  living  with  my  husband  on  his  farm  not  far  from- where 
father's  grave  now  is.  Father's  lawsuits  about  his  wool  business 
had  brought  him  back  from  Ohio  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  from  North  Elba ;  but  hearing  that  the  small-pox  was  in  one 
of  the  mountain  towns  not  far  from  us,  he  made  the  long  journey 
into  the  wilderness,  and  came  to  our  house  early  one  morning  (fearing 
my  husband  had  not  been  vaccinated,  and  so  might  get  the  small- 
pox). We  were  much  surprised  to-  see  him ;  and  when  he  told  us 
what  brought  him  back,  I  thought  was  there  ever  such  love  and 
care  as  his !  When  any  of  the  family  were  sick,  he  did  not  often  trust 
watchers  to  care  for  the  pick  one,  but  sat  up  himself,  and  was  like  a 
tender  mother.  At  one  time  he  sat  up  every  night  for  two  weeks 
while  mother  was  sick,  for  fear  he  would  oversleep  if  he  went  to  bed, 
and  then  the  fire  would  go  out,  and  she  take  cold.  No  one  outside 
of  his  own  family  can  ever  know  the  mingled  strength  and  tenderness 
of  his  character.  Oh,  what  a  loss  his  death  seemed  to  us !  Yet  we 
did  not  half  know  him  until  he  was  taken  from  us. 

"  He  did  not  lose  his  interest  in  the  colored  people  of  North  Elba, 
and  grieved  over  the  sad  fate  of  one  of  them,  Mr.  Henderson,  who 
was  lost  in  the  woods  in  the  winter  of  1852,  and  perished  with  the 
cold.  Mr.  Henderson  was  an  intelligent  and  good  man,  and  was 
very  industrious,  and  father  thought  much  of  him.  Before  leaving 
for  KauHHs  in  1855,  to  help  defend  the  Free  State  cause,  and,  if  an 
oppf>rtuu\ty  offered,  to  strike  a  blow  at  slavery,  he  removed  his  family 
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from  Ohio  buck  to  the  fium  in  North  Elba.  Od  Inavitig  us  finally  to 
go  to  Kanaaa  that  aamuer,  ho  saidy  *  If  it  is  8i>  pHinful  for  us  to  part 
with  the  hope  of  meeting  again,  how  dreadful  must  be  the  feelings  of 
hundreds  of  poor  slaves  who  are  separated  fur  life ! ' " 

When  John  Brown,  Jr.,  visited  with  his  father  at  North 
Elba  in  1858,  he  thus  described  the  place  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother :  — 

"  From  Keene  we  came  by  a  new  road,  laid  sooth  of  the  old  route 
over  the  mountains.  This  new  road  is  open  for  travel  in  the  winter 
months,  as  it  leads  by  Long  Pond,  which  is  itself  used  as  a  road  when 
frosen  over.  The  route  is  the  most  romantically  grand  and  beautiful 
that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  North  Elba  is 
the  country  for  ns  to  oome  to.  Building  materials  of  good  quality 
are  very  cheap;  and  I  can  purchase  the  wild  lands  having  excelleut 
sugar  orchards  on  them,  of  from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  good 
maple-trees,  for  about  one  dollar  per  acre.  The  land  is  easily  cloared 
by  *  slashing '  and  burning,  and  by  sowing  on  grass-soed  can  be  con- 
verter! into  good  pasture  within  a  year.  It  is  excellent  for  rve, 
spring- wheat,  oats,  pi>tatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  etc.,  and  in  some  places 
hanly  apples  can  be  raised  to  advantage.  I  can  get  Mr.  Dickson's 
place  (forty  acres,  with  five  or  six  improved,  or  at  legist  cleart^d), 
with  a  good  log-house,  a  frame  bam,  20  X  •%  foet,  for  $150." 

John  Brown  himself  often  declared  his  fondness  for  this 
region,- and  it  was  by  his  express  request  that  he  was  buried 
on  the  hill-side,  in  view  of  Tahawus  and  White  Faro.  In 
June,  1854,  while  living  in  Ohio,  he  thus  wrote  to  his  son 
John :  — 

**  My  own  conviction,  after  a^ain  visiting  Essex  County  (as  I  did 
week  before  last),  is  that  no  place  (of  whicli  I  know)  ofii-rs  so  many 
inducements  to  me,  or  any  of  my  family,  as  that  section ;  and  I  would 
wish  when  you  make  a  move  that  you  go  in  that  direction.  I  will 
give  my  reasons  at  length  when  I  have  a  little  more  time.  Henry 
and  family  are  well,  and  appear  satisfied  that  North  Elba  is  about 
the  place  after  all.    I  never  saw  it  h>ok  half  so  inviting  befon*." 

In  an  earlier  letter  he  thus  writes :  — 

KoRTH  Elba,  N.  Y.,  P«'c.  1.^  1852. 

Deak  son  John,  —  I  pot  here  last  night,  and  found  all  very  com- 
fortable and  well,  except  Henry,  who  is  troiihl*  d  witli  Ji  huw  l>uck. 
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something  like  rlieainatisiii  I  presume.  The  weather  has  been  very 
mild  BO  far,  and  things  appear  to  be  progressing  among  our  old 
neighbors ;  so  that  I  feel  as  much  as  ever  disposed  to  regard  this  as 
my  home,  and  I  can  think  of  no  objection  to  your  coming  here  to  live 
when  you  can  sell  out  well.  A  middling  good  saw-mill  is  now  run- 
ning a  few  rods  down  the  river  ^  from  the  laige  pine  log  we  used  to 
cross  on,  when  we  wen^  to  help  Henry  take  care  of  his  oats.  The 
more  I  reflect  on  all  the  consequences  likely  to  follow,  the  more  I  am 
disposed  to  encourage  you  to  c<ime  here ;  and  I  take  into  the  account 
as  well  as  I  can  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  yourself  and 
fiimily,  and  prospects  of  usefulness.  Our  trial  at  Boston  is  to  come 
on  by  agreement  on  the  6th  January.  I  shaU  write  Mr.  Perkins  to 
send  you  money  for  expenses,  so  that  you  can  get  on  to  Boston  by 
the  3d  January.  We  shall  want  to  look  the  papers  over,  and  talk 
the  business  over  beforehand.  Ruth  intends  occupying  the  balance 
of  the  sheet.    My  best  wishes  for  you  all. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Bbown. 

The  hardships  of  existence  in  a  new  country  like  North 
Elba  fall  heaviest  on  the  women.  Mrs.  Brown  had  been  an 
invalid  before  leaving  Springfield,  and  she  was  long  out  of 
health  in  this  forest  home.  To  encourage  her,  as  he  fre- 
quently did,  Brown  had  recourse  to  letters  of  sympathy 
and  exhortation,  mingled  with  prosaic  details  of  the  econ- 
omy they  must  practise  at  North  Elba.  One  or  two  of 
these  letters  will  here  be  given,  together  with  letters  to 
Buth  and  his  other  children. 

John  Braurti  to  his  Wife, 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  28,  1850. 

Dear  Wipe,  — ...  Since  leaving  home  I  have  thought  that  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  doubt  attending  the  time  of  our  removal,  and 
the  possibihty  that  we  may  not  remove  at  all,  I  had  perhaps  en- 
couraged the  boys  to  feed  out  the  potatoes  too  freely.  ...  I  want 
to  have  them  very  careful  to  have  no  hay  or  straw  wasted,  but  I 
would  have  them  use  enough  straw  for  bedding  the  cattle  to  keep 
them  from  lying  in  the  mire.  I  heard  from  Ohio  a  few  days  since ; 
all  were  then  well.  It  now  seems  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was 
to  be  the  means  of  making  more  Abolitionists  than  all  the  leotores 

^  A  branch  of  the  An  Sable. 
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we  haTe  had  fiir  yean.  It  really  looks  aa  if  Grod  had  his  hand  on 
this  wickedness  also.  I  of  eoocse  keep  encoaraging  uiy  colored 
friends  to  *'  trust  In  God,  and  keep  their  powder  dry."  I  did  so 
to-day,  at  Thanksgiving  meeting,  publicly. . ,  .  While  here,  and  at 
almost  all  places  where  I  stop,  I  am  treated  with  all  kiudnjess  and 
attention  ;  but  it  does  not  make  home.  1  feel  lonely  and  restless,  no 
matter  how  neat  and  comfortable  my  room  and  bed,  nor  how  richly 
hiadcd  may  be  the  4able;  they  have  few  charms  for  me,  away  from 
lium^.  I  can  look  back  to  our  log-cabin  at  the  centre  of  Richfield, 
with  a  supper  of  porridge  and  Johnny-cake,  as  a  place  of  fiir  more 
interest  to  me  than  the  *'  Massdsoit "  ^  of  Springfield.  But  *'  there 's 
mercy  in  every  place." 

Jan.  17, 1851. 

...  I  wrote  Owen  last  week  that  if  he  had  not  the  means  on  hand 
to  buy  a  little  sugar,  to  write  Mr.  Cutting,  of  Westport,  to  send  out 
Some.  I  conclude  you  have  got  your  belt  before  this.  I  could  not 
manage  to  send  the  slates  for  the  boys,  as  I  iutonded,  so  they  must 
be  pn»vided  for  some  other  way.  .  .  .  Say  to  the  little  girls  that  I 
will  run  home  the  first  chauoe'  I  get ;  but  I  want  to  have  them  learn 
to  be  a  little  more  stiU.  May  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  bless  and 
keep  you  all  is  the  unceasing  prayer  of 

Your  afiectionate  husband, 

John  Brown. 

To  Henry  Thompson. 

North  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  March  16,  1851. 

I  have  drawn  an  order  on  you,  payable  in  board  of  Mail -carrier, 
horee-feed,  or  oata,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Judd  for  $7.09,  which  you  will 
oblige  me  by  paying  in  oats  at  forty  cents  per  bushel,  or  in  l)oard  as 
above,  whichever  he  may  choose.  When  you  can  sell  my  stuff  please 
pay  your  father  $2.00  for  me.  I  also  wish  you  to  send  on  of  my  shin- 
l^les  that  Hiram  Bn»wn  carried  out,  two  thousand  to  Alva  Holt,  as 
we  settled  about  the  oats  on  C4mdition  of  my  sending  him  two  th(»u- 
sand.  I  wish  you  to  open  an  account  of  debt  and  credit  with  me  fn»m 
this  time  on,  as  I  shall  have  a  gtMMl  many  errands  to  trouble  you 
with.  I  wish  you  would  notify  Mr.  Flanders  by  letter  at  once  (if 
Nash  calls  on  you  for  the  $3.00)  to  go  ahead  with  thn  suit.  Mr. 
Kellogg  told  me  he  thonght  the  Trustees  would  settle  with  me,  were 
he  t<»  write  to  them.  We  are  gettinp  along  very  well ;  the  b<»y8  are 
still  ahead,  and  Jack  is  with  ns.  Mr.  Blood  talked  of  taking  the 
shingles  before  I  solJ  the  two  thousand  to  Holt,  and  said  he  would 

1  A  notiMl  inn. 
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go  and  look  at  them,  and  give  me  $1.50  per  thoosaDd  for  them  if  he 
liked  them.  I  wish  to  do  the  handsome  thing  by  him  aboat  it 
Would  be  glad  to  have  you  see  him  about  it.  My  love  unoeasiiig 
to  Ruth. 

Affectionately  yours, 

.  John  Brown. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,.Oct.  6,  1861. 

Dear  Children,  —  As  I  am  still  detained  at  this  place,  I  improve 
a  leisure  moment  to  write  you,  as  the  ouly  means  of  communicating 
with  a  part  Qf  my  family  in  whose  present  and  future  interests  I  have 
an  inexpressible  concern.  Words  and  actions  are  but  feeble  means 
of  conveying  an  idea  of  what  I  always  feel  whenever  my  absent  chil-  . 
dren  come  into  mind  ;  so  I  will  not  enlarge  on  that  head.  . .  . 

I  wish  you  to  say  to  Mr.  Epps  ^  that  if  Mr.  Hall  does  not  soon 
take  care  of  the  boards  that  are  fallen  down  about  the  house  he 
built,  1  wish  he  and  Mr.  Dickson  would  go  and  take  them  away, 
as  I  paid  for  them,  and  am  the  rightful  onnier  of  them.  I  wish  to 
have  them  confine  themselves  entirely  to  those  of  the  roof  and  gable- 
ends.  I  mean  to  let  Hall  have  them  if  he  will  oceupy  the  building, 
or  have  any  one  do  it  on  his  account ;  but  I  dc»  not  mean  to  have  him 
let  them  lie  year  after  year  and  rot,  and  do  no  one  any  good.  I  wish 
this  to  be  attended  to  before  the  snow  covers  them  up  again. 

Elizabethtown,  Feb.  6,  1852. 

Dear  Hexry,  —  Mr.  Judd  is  wanting  to  buy  a  large  quantity  of 
oats,  for  which  he  is  now  paying  one  cent  per  pound,  cash.  He  also 
wants  to  buy  a  supply  for  his  teams  that  carry  the  mail  to  Saranae, 
for  the  next  season.  He  says  oats  that  have  rye  mixed  with  them 
will  be  worth  as  much  by  the  pound  for  his  own  teams  as  those 
which  have  none.  Thinking  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  you  to 
know  of  this,  and  perhaps  to  see  him,  1  concluded  to  send  you  a  line 

at  any  rate. 

Affectionately  yours, 

John  Brown. 

To  his  Wife. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  27, 1852. 

...  I  seem  to  be  pretty  much  over  the  effects  of  the  ague,  except 
as  to  my  sight,  which  is  some  impaired,  and  which  will  not  probably 
ever  become  much  better.  I  ma<ie  a  short  visit  to  North  Elba,  and 
left  them  all  well  and  very  comfortable,  one  week  ago  to-day.  .  .  . 
The  colored  families  appear  to  be  doing  well,  and  to  feel  encouraged. 

1  One  of  his  colored  neighbors  at  North  Elba. 
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They  all  send  mnch  lore  to  yoa.  They  have  constant  preaching  on 
the  Sabbath ;  and  iut^lligc'hcd,  morality,  and  religion  appear  to  be 
all  on  the  advance.  Oar  old  neighbors  appear  to  wish  us  back.  I 
can  give  no  particular  instructions  to  the  boys,  except  to  take  the 
best  care  of  everything,  —  not  forgetting  their  own  present  and  eter- 
nal good.  If  any  young  calves  come  that  are  nice  ones,  I  want  them 
to  be  well  looked  after,  and  if  any  very  mean  ones,  I  would  have  them 
killed  at  once.  I  am  much  pleased  to  got  such  a  good  account  from 
the  boys,  and  from  Anne  and  Sarah. 

To  Henry  and  Buth  Thompson. 

Akron,  April  6,  1858. 

I  have  thonght  a  good  deal  how  to  arrange  as  well  as  possible  in 
zegard  to  a  home,  should  I  live  to  go  back  to  North  Elba.  I  am  a 
good  deal  at  a  loss  how  to  divide  the  land  so  as  to  accommodate  both 
fiunilies  in  the  best  way  ;  and  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  that 
matter,  as  you  may  perhaps  bo  able  to  think  of  some  way  "that  will 
exactly  suit  all  hands.  I  would  be  glad  if  Ileury  will  soml  mc  his 
views  freely  in  regard  to  the  following  questions,  namely :  Are  you 
fond  of  the  business  or  care  of  a  sawmill  f  Are  there  any  springs  on 
that  part  of  the  lot  lying  east  of  the  river,  so  situated  as  to  accommo- 
date a  family  on  that  side  ;  or  do  you  think  there  is  a  prospect  of 
getting  a  good  well  where  the  strip  is  of  some  width,  and  the  face 
such  as  would  be  convenient  to  build  on  f  Would  you  divide  the 
land  by  the  river,  or  by  a  line  running  east  and  west  ?  Will  it  be 
any  damage  to  you  if  you  defer  building  yoih*  house  until  we  o;in  hit 
on  some  plan  of  dividing  the  land,  or  at  least  for  another  year  ?  If  I 
was  sure  of  going  back  next  spring  I  should  want  to  get  some  logs 
peeled  for  a  house,  as  I  expect  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  a  log-house 
for  the  rest  of  my  days.  Perhaps  by  looking  over  the  land  a  little 
with  a  view  to  these  tilings,  you  can  devise  a  plan  that  will  suit  well. 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  hard  to  please ;  but  such  is  the  situation  of  the 
lot,  and  so  limited  are  my  means,  that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss.  Will  it 
be  convenient  to  have  the  ground  that  is  gone  over  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  got  into  grass  this  sesison  f  .  .  .  I  c^an  tliink  of  but  little 
to  write  that  will  be  worth  reading.     Wishing  you  all  present  and 

future  good,  I  remain, 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

Akron,  Ohio,  June  30,  1853. 

Dear  Children,  —  Your  very  welcome  letters  were  re<M'ivod  last 
night.     In  regard  to  a  house,  I  did  not  prefiT  a  log  one,  only  in  view 


Wli  Mrf 
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of  the  ezpenBe ;  and  I  would  wish  Henry  to  act  according  to  his  own 
best  judgment  in  regard  to  it.  If  he  builds  a  better  house  than  I  ciin 
pay  for,  we  must  so  divide  the  land  as  to  have  him  keep  it.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  house  to  go  into  next  spring,  if  it  can  be  brought  about 
comfortably.  I  ought  to  have  expressed  it  more  distinctly  in  better 
season,  but  forgot  to  do  so.  We  are  in  comfortable  health,  so  far  as 
I  know,  except  father,  Jason,  and  Ellen,  all  of  whom  have  had  a  run 
of  ague.  Father,  when  I  siiw  him  last,  was  very  feeble ;  and  I  fear 
that  in  consequence  of  his  great  age  he  will  never  get  strong  again. 
It  is  some  days  since  I  went  to  see  him.  We  are  not  through  sheep- 
shearing  or  hoeing,  and  our  grass  is  needing  to  be  cut  now.  We  have 
lately  had  very  dry  weather.  ...  I  am  much  rejoiced  at  the  news 
of  a  religious  kind  in  Ruth's  letter ;  and  would  l>e  still  more  rejoiced 
to  learn  that  all  the  sects  who  beiir  the  Christian  name  would  have 
no  more  to  do  with  that  mother  of  all  abominations,  —  man-stealing. 
I  hope,  unfit  and  unworthy  as  I  am,  to  be  allowed  a  membership  in 
your  little  church  before  long ;  and  I  pray  God  to  claim  it  as  his  own, 
and  that  he  will  most  abundantly  bless  all  in  your  place  who  love  him 
in  tmth.  "  If  any  man  love  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  "  I  feel  but  little  f(»rce 
about  me  for  writing  or  any  kind  of  business,  but  will  try  to  write 
you  more  before  long.  Our  State  fair  commences  at  Dayton  the  20th 
of  September,  and  will  bo  held  open  four  days. 

Your  aflfectiouate  father, 

John  Brown. 

Akron,  April  14, 1864, 

Dear  Children,  —  I  did  not  get  Ruth*s  letter,  dated  on  the  1st 
instant,  until  the  12th,  but  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  yon  then,  and 
to  learn  that  you  found  things  as  well  as  you  did.  In  fact,  God 
never  leaves  us  without  the  most  abundant  cause  for  gratitude ;  and 
let  us  try  and  have  it  in  habitual  exercise.  We  have  had  some  com- 
plaints among  several  of  us  of  late,  but  none  of  us  have  been  very 
unwell.  We  hiul  a  most  comfortable  settlement  of  last  year's  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Perkins,  and  division  of  stock.  I  had  nine  of  the 
company  ciilves,  and  he  sold  me  four  of  the  old  for  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  I  used  to  have.  I  have  two  yotmg  bull  calves,  —  one  a 
full  blood,  —  which  I  think  among  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

Akron,  Nov.  2,  1854. 

Dear  Children,  —  I  feel  still  pretty  much  determined  to  go  back 
to  North  Elba ;  but  expect  Owen  and  Frederick  will  set  out  for  Kan- 
sas on  Monday  next,  with  cattle  belonging  to  John,  Jason,  and  them- 
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selvesY  intending  to  winter  somewhere  in  Illinois.  I  expect  to  set 
oat  for  Albany  to-morrow,  and  for  Connecticut  after  the  8th.  I  wean 
to  go  and  see  yon  before  I  return,  if  my  money  for  expenses  will  hold 
out.  Money  is  extremely  scarce,  and  I  have  been  some  disappointed, 
so  that  I  do  not  now  know  as  I  shall  be  able  to  go  and  see  you  at 
this  time.  Nothing  but  the  want  of  means  will  prevent  me,  if  life 
and  health  are  continued.  Gerrit  Smith  wishes  me  to  go  back  to 
North  Elba ;  from  Douglass  and  Dr.  McCune  Smith  I  have  not  yet 
heard.  I  shipped  yon  a  cask  of  pork  containing  347  pounds  clear 
pork,  on  the  19th,  directed  to  Henry  Thompson,  North  Elba,  Essex 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  care  C  B.  Hatch  &  Son,  Westport.  We  are  all  in 
Qsoal  health. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

This  letter  was  preliminary  to  Brown's  first  expedition  to 
Kansas  in  1856,  in  defence  of  the  free  settlers  there,  par- 
ticularly his  own  sons. 

While  he  was  preparing  for  the  further  defence  of  Kansas 
in  1857-58,  and  for  his  attack  on  slavery  elsewhere,  he 
did  not  by  any  means  forget  or  neglect  the  family  at  North 
Elba,  but  busied  himself  in  securing  for  them  an  addition 
to  the  two  farms  in  the  wilderness  on  which  his  wife  and 
married  daughter,  Mrs.  Thompson,  were  living.  Several  of 
his  Massachusetts  friends,  chief  among  whom  were  Mr. 
George  L.  Stearns  and  Mr.  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  raised  a 
subscription  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  purchase  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  land  for  division  in  equal  portions 
between  these  farms.  Mr.  Steams  contributed  $260  to  this 
fund,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  $310,  —  these  two  gentlemen  hav- 
ing made  up  the  sum  by  which  the  original  subscription  fell 
short  of  one  thousand  dollars.  The  connection  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence with  this  transaction,  and  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  Brown  in  1857,^  were  afterwards  held  to  imply  that  he 

^  At  tins  time  neither  Gerrit  Smith  nor  Mr.  Steams  nor  myj^elf  had  any 
knowledge  of  Brown's  scheme  for  a  campaign  in  Virginia.  The  subscrip- 
tion pftiH*r  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  family  of  Captain  John  Brown,  of  Ossawatomie,  have  no  moans  of 
•apport,  owing  to  the  oppression  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  in  Kansas 
Territory.  It  i«  proposed  to  put  them  (his  wife  and  five  children)  in  pos- 
session of  the  means  of  supporting  themselves,  so  far  as  is  j>ossil)le  for  per- 
tons  in  their  situation.    The  undersigned,  thei'efore,  will  \>a^*  tW  to\\omiv\^ 
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had  some  knowledge  of  Brown's  Virginia  plans,  which  was 
not  the  case.  The  subscription  thus  raised  was  expended 
in  completing  the  purchase  of  the  tract  in  question,  origi- 
nally sold  by  Gerrit  Smith  to  the  brothers  of  Henry  Thomp- 
son (Brown's  son-in-law),  but  which  had  not  been  wholly 
paid  for.  In  August,  1857,  as  the  agent  of  Messrs.  Stearns 
and  Lawrence,  I  visited  North  Elba,  examined  the  land,  paid 
the  Thompsons  their  stipulated  price  for  improvements,  and 
to  Mr.  Smith  the  remainder  of  the  purchase  money,  took 
the  necessary  deeds,  and  transferred  the  property  to  Mrs. 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  according  to  the  terms  arranged 
by  Captain  Brown  in  the  preceding  spring.  I  have  before 
m6  as  I  write  the  pencil  memorandum,  in  Gerrit  Smith's 

sums,  provided  one  thousand  dollars  should  be  raised.  With  this  sum  a 
small  farm  can  now  be  purchased  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  late  resi- 
dence in  Essex  County,  New  York. 


May,  '57.    Paid.    William  R.  Lawrence,  Fifty  dollars. 

OQC  hiindred  doUars. 
Paid.    Amos  A.  Lawrence, 


$235  more. 


9335 

Fifty  dollars. 

Paid.    George  L.  Steams,    [  ^^  more 

3285 

Paid.  John  E.  Lodge,  twenty-five  dollars. 

Paid.  J.  Carter  Brown  [by  A.  A.  L.],  one  hundred  dollars. 

Paid.  J.  M.  S.  Wniiams,  fifty  dollars. 

Paid.  John  Bertram  [by  M.  S.  W.],  seventy-five  dollars. 

Paid.  W.  D.  Plckman,  fifty  dollars. 

Paid.  R  P.  Waters  [by  W.  D.  P.],  ten  dolUra. 

Paid.  S.  £.  Peabody,  ten  dollars. 

Paid.  John  H.  Silsbee,  ten'dollars. 

Paid.  B.  Silsbee,  five  dollars. 

Paid.  Cash,  ten  dollars. 

Paid.  Wendell  Phillips,  twenty-five  dollars. 

Paid.  W.  J.  Rotch,  ten  dollars. 

Paid.  George  L.  Stearns,  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars. 

Paid.  A.  A.  Lawrence,  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollan. 

One  thousand  dollars  in  alL     July  27,  1857. 

Boston,  Nov.  6,  1857.  John  Bertram's  subscription  being  $75,  instead 
of  $25,  as  I  supposed,  I  have  returned  to  Amos  A.  Lawrence  twenty-five 
dollars,  making  his  whole  subscription,  $810 ;  my  subscription,  $260  ;  all 
others,  $430,  —  total,  $1000. 

(Signed)  Georgb  L.  Stbabms." 
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familiar  handwritings  showing  this  transaction.     Here  it 
is:  — 

Draft  of  F.  B.  S. $1000 

Due  ThompeoDs $574 

Due  me  on  Dote 111.66 

"    "  OD  land 288.89      974.55 

$25.45 

This  sum  ($25.45)  I  handed  to  Mrs.  Brown  at  North  Elba, 
Aug.  13, 1857. 
A  few  days  later  I  reported  to  Mi'.  Stearns  as  follows :  — 

''  I  wrote  you  from  Buffiilo,  I  think,  telling  you  of  the  settling  of 
the  business  of  Captain  Brown  with  Mr.  Smith ;  since  when  I  have 
been  in  North  Elba,  and  passed  a  night  under  his  roof.  There  I 
found  Mrs.  Brown,  a  tall,  large  woman,  fit  to  be  the  mother  of  heroes, 
as  she  is.  Her  family  are  her  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  one  of 
them  a  child  of  three  years.  One  of  the  sons  has  been  in  Kansas ; 
the  other  was  to  go  with  his  father  this  summer,  but  I  think  his  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  in  April,  may  have  prevented  it.  Owen  is 
now  with  his  father,  and  both,  I  suppose,  are  in  Kansas,  for  on  the 
17th  of  July  they  were  beyond  Iowa  City  with  their  teams.  I  shall 
have  nmch  to  tell  you  about  this  visit.  The  subscription  could  not 
have  been  better  bestowed,  and  the  small  balance,  which  I  paid  Mrs. 
Brown,  came  very  opportunely." 

I  had  previously  written  to  Brown,  August  14,  from  Au 
Sable  Forks,  to  which  he  replied  from  Tabor,  in  Iowa,  Aug. 
27,  1857,  as  follows  :  — 

My  dear  Friend,  —  Your  most  welcome  letter  of  the  14th  inst., 
fn>m  Au  Sable  Forks,  is  received.  I  cannot  express  the  gratitude  I 
feel  to  all  the  kind  friends  who  C(>ntril)nted  towards  paying  for  the 
place  at  North  Elba,  after  I  had  bought  it,  as  I  am  thereby  relieved 
from  a  very  great  embarrassment  both  with  Mr.  Smith  and  the  young 
Thomps<ms,  and  also  comforted  with  tlie  feeling  that  my  noble-hearted 
wife  and  daughters  will  not  bo  driven  either  to  beg  or  become  a  bur- 
den to  my  i>iH)f  boys,  who  have  nothing  but  their  hands  to  begin  with. 
I  am  under  special  obligation  to  you  for  g<»ing  to  look  after  them  and 
cheer  them  in  their  homely  condition.  May  God  reward  you  all  a 
thous^rndfuld !  No  language  I  have  can  exfin'ss  the  satisfaction  it 
affords  me  to  feel  that  I  have  friends  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  l(K>k 
after  them  and  know  the  real  coudition  of  my  family,  while  I  am  *^  far 
away,'*  perhaps  never  to  return.    I  am  still  waiting  beve  fox  compaYW|, 
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addiHoncU  teams,  and  means  of  paying  expenses,  or  to  know  that  I  can 
make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  our  fiends,  in  case  they  are  involved 
again  in  trouble.  Colonel  Forbes  has  come  on  and  has  a  small 
school  at  Tabor.  I  wrote  you  some  days  ago,  giving  a  few  particu- 
lars in  regard  to  our  movements;  and  I  intend  writing  my  friend 
Steams,  as  Sf>on  as  I  have  anything  to  tell  him  that  is  worth  a 
stamp.  Please  say  to  him,  that,  provided  1  do  not  get  into  such  a 
speculation  as  shall  swallow  up  all  the  property  I  have  been  furnished 
with,  I  intend  to  keep  it  all  safe,  so  that  he  may  be  remunerated  in 
the  end  j  but  that  I  am  wholly  in  the  dark  about  it  as  yet,  and  that  I 
cannot  flatter  him  much  now.  Will  du-ect  where  to  write  me  when 
I  know  how  to  do  so. 

Very  respectfully  your  friend, 

N.  H. 

• 

"  N.  H."  stands  for  "  Nelson  Hawkins,"  one  of  the  names 
by  which  Brown  was  known  to  his  friends  when  in  an 
enemy's  country.  Soon  afterwards  he  did  write  to  Mr. 
Stearns :  "  I  have  learned  with  gratitude  what  has  been  done 
to  render  my  wife  and  children  more  comfortable.  May 
God  himself  be  the  everlasting  portion  of  all  the  contri- 
butors !  This  generous  act  has  lifted  a  heavy  load  from 
my  heart." 

John  Brown  had  returned  to  North  Elba  in  April,  1857, 
after  two  years'  absence ;  and  it  was  on  this  visit  that  he 
carried  with  him  the  old  tombstone  of  his  grandfather,  Cap- 
tain John  Brown,  the  Revolutionary  soldier,  from  the  burial 
place  of  his  family  in  Canton,  Conn.  He  caused  the  name 
of  his  son  Frederick,  who  fell  in  Kansas,  to  be  carved  on 
this  stone,  with  the  date  of  his  death,  and  placed  it  where 
he  desired  his  own  grave  to  be,  —  beside  a  huge  rock  on  the 
hillside  where  his  house  stands,  —  giving  directions  that  his 
own  name  and  the  date  of  his  death  should  be  inscribed  there 
too,  .when  he  should  fall,  as  he  expected,  in  the  conflict  with 
slavery.  That  stone  now  marks  his  grave,  and,  tells  a  story 
which  more  costly  monuments  and  longer  inscriptions  could 
not  so  well  declare.  Beside  him  are  buried,  after  a  strange 
separation  of  inany  years,  the  bones  of  his  son  Watson, 
over  which  funeral  services  were  performed  on  this  hillside 
in  October,  1882,  in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  his  wife, 
h'lB  two  eldest  brothers,  and  his  sister  Ruth.     The  wander- 
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ings  of  the  father  and  tlie  son  have  ceased,  and  they  rest 
together  in  this  mountain-home  of  their  affections,  —  these 
pioneers  of  Liberty,  their  long  march  ended  at  last.^ 

1  This  pioneer  inetiiict  of  the  family  has  led  the  sons  of  John  Brown  into 
many  a  new  country,  either  for  ezplomtiou  or  for  settlement.     All  of  them 
at  one  time  or  another  tiied  their  fortune  in  Kansas ;  the  youngest  surviv- 
ing son,  after  the  Civil  War  was  decided,  journeyed  with  his  mother  and 
sisters  across  the  great  plains  to  California,  where  he  is  a  sheep-fanner  on 
the  ranges  of  Humboldt  County.     Others  of  the  family  have  since  gone  to 
Southern  California;  while  the  two  eldest  sous  established  tJiemselves 
among  the  first  on  one  of  the  charming  vineyard  islands  of  Lake  Eiie. 
The  oldest  son,  in  1875,  while  exploring  the  region  about  the  Black  Uills, 
encountered  Indians  on  the  journey,  who  made  some  threats  of  attacking 
"men  with  hats'*  if  the  United  States  should  try  to  remove  them  from 
their  hunting-grounds  as  had  been  proposed  ;  but  they  were  friendly  to  the 
exploring  party,  and  being  told  that  this  was  the  sou  of  Captain  iirown, 
of  Harrier's  Ferry,  of  whom,  though  wild  IndiiUis,  they  had  heanl  the  story, 
thuy  ti'MtifiHd  much  res[H'ct  for  the  son  of  such  a  brnvi?.     The  whole  Browu 
family  now  live  widely  8ei»arated,  and  all  are  far  away  from  their  father's 
grave  among  the  Adirondac  Mountains.     Kutli,  the  oldest  daughUir,  with 
her  husband  Henry  Thoin^jbon,  is  living  with  her  children  and  giuiid- 
children  at  Pasadena,  Cal.  ;  Anne  lias  long  Ix^eii  married,  and  has  a  fam- 
ily of  children  ;   Salmon  has  seven  or  eight  children  ;   John,  the  eldest 
brother,  has  two  children,  —  so  that  the  grandchildren  of  Captain  Brown 
already  number  about  twenty.    There  is  no  danger  of  that  family  bt^coniing 
extinct,  even  though  it  lost  so  many  members  in  the  war  with  slavery. 
Nor  are  the  Browns  likely  to  become  enervated  by  too  much  contact  witii 
luxury  and  the  life  of  cities,  for  they  follow  tiie  romantic  impulse  of  tlieir 
father,  and  of  Daniel  Boone,  and  keep  on  the  advancing  edge  of  civilization, 
—  whereof  they  are  pioneers,  in  more  senses  than  one. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  CONFLICT. 

ALL  this  unwearied  industry  of  John  Brown  in  pioneer 
life,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  in  the  establishment 
of  his  children,  in  the  formation  of  acquaintance,  and  the 
maintenance  of  his  family,  was  but  preparatory,  in  his 
thought  and  in  fact,  to  the  fore-ordained  and  chosen  task  of 
his  life,  —  the  overthrow  of  American  slavery.  During  the 
English  war  of  1812  he  began  to  reflect,  he  says,  "  on  the 
wretched,  hopeless  condition  of  fatherless  and  motherless 
slave  children,  sometimes  raising  the  question,  *  Is  God  their 
Father  ? '  When  this  was  answered  in  the  Old  Testament 
way,  the  boy  in  his  teens  declared  and  swore  *  eternal  war 
with  slavery.' "  He  did  not  hasten  forward  towards  the 
achievement  of  what  he  had  undertaken,  until  the  fulness 
of  time  had  come,  and  he  had  furnished  himself  with  such 
military  and  general  knowledge  as  he  deemed  requisite. 
He  kept  it  steadily  before  him  for  forty  years,  educated 
himself  and  his  children  for  it,  and  made  it  as  much  a  part 
of  his  household  discipline  as  were  his  prayers  at  morning 
and  evening.  Emerson,  indeed,  in  his  speech  at  Salem  in 
1859,  a  month  before  Brown's  death,  fixes  a  much  earlier 
date  as  the  beginning  of  his  enterprise  against  slavery  in 
Virginia.  "  It  was  not  a  piece  of  spite  or  revenge,  —  a  plot 
of  two  years  or  of  twenty  years,  —  but  the  keeping  of  an 
oath  made  to  heaven  and  earth  forty-seven  years  before. 
Forty-seven  years  at  least,  —  though  I  incline  to  accept  his 
own  account  of  the  matter  at  Charlestown,  which  makes 
the  date  a  little  older,  when  lie  said,  '  This  was  all  settled 
millions  of  years  before  the  world  was  made.' "  Mrs.  Brown 
told  me  in  1860  that  she  had  known  his  design  and  been 
pledged  to  aid  it  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  John 
Brown  himself  had  said  in  1857,  early  in  my  acquaintance 
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with  him,  **  I  always  told  her  that  when  the  time  came  to 
fight  against  slayery,  that  conflict  would  be  the  signal  for 
oar  separation.  She  made  up  her  mind  to  have  me  go  long 
before  this ;  and  when  I  did  go,  she  got  ready  bandages  and 
medicine  for  the  wounded." 

"  For  twenty  years,"  he  told  Richard  Hinton  in  1858,  "  I 
have  never  made  any  business  arrangement  which  would 
prevent  me  at  any  time  answering  the  call  of  the  Lord.  I 
have  kept  my  afi^rs  in  such  condition  that  in  two  weeks 
I  could  wind  them  up  and  be  ready  to  obey  that  call ;  per- 
mitting nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  duty,  —  neither  wife, 
children,  nor  worldly  goods.  Whenever  the  time  should 
come,  I  was  ready ;  that  hour  is  very  near  at  hand,  and  all 
who  are  willing  to  act  should  be  ready." 

In  1820,  at  the  time  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  when 
his  hostility  to  slavery  took  definite  sha][)e ;  in  1837,  when  he 
formed  his  plans  for  attacking  slavery  by  force ;  and  even 
in  1858,  when  he  had  organized  an  armed  band  to  carry  them 
out,  —  his  scheme  would  have  seemed  mere  madness  to  most 
persons.  But  Brown  had  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers ;  he  entered  upon  his  perilous  undertaking  with 
deliberate  resolution,  after  considering  what  was  to  be  said  for 
and  against  it,  as  did  the  Pilgrims  before  they  set  forth  from 
Holland  to  colonize  America.  William  Bradford,  their  brav- 
est leader  and  their  historian,  has  recorded  the  arguments 
for  attempting  the  voyage  to  America  in  words  which  will 
apply,  with  very  little  change,  to  the  adventure  undertaken 
two  centuries  and  a  half  later  by  Peter  Brown's  stalwart 
descendant,  the  last  of  the  Puritans. 

**  It  was  answered,"  says  Bradford  in  liis  History,  "  that  all  great 
and  honoarablo  actions  are  accoinpauiod  with  great  difficulties,  and 
must  be  both  enterprised  and  overcome  with  answerable  courages.  It 
was  granted  the  dangers  were  great,  but  not  desperate ;  the  difficulties 
were  many,  but  not  invincible.  For  though  there  were  manie  of  them 
likely,  yet  they  were  not  certain.  It  might  be  sundrie  of  the  things 
feared  might  never  befall;  otliers,  by  provident  care  and  the  use  of 
good  means,  might  in  a  great  measure  \yo  prevented  ;  and  all  of  them, 
through  the  help  of  God,  hy  fortitude  and  pntienoe.,  might  either  be  home 
or  overcome.  True  it  was  that  such  attcnipts  were  not  to  Ix?  made  and 
undertaken  without  good  ground  and  reason ;  not  rashly  or  \\g\\\\:^  ^*& 
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many  have  done  for  curiosity  or  hope  of  gaine,  etc.  But  their  condi- 
tion was  not  ordiuarie ;  theii*  ends  were  good  and  honourable ;  their 
calliug  lawfull  and  urgente;  and  therefore  they  might  ezpecte  the 
blessing  of  God  in  their  proceeding.  Yea,  though  they  should  hose 
their  lives  in  this  action j  yet  might  they  have  comforte  in  the  same, 
and  endeavors  would  be  honourable.'' 

The  world  now  sees  how  honorable  the  endeavors  of  Brad- 
ford, Standish,  and  John  Brown  were,  and  what  momentous 
results  have  followed.  "  Christ  died  on  the  tree,"  said  Car- 
lyle  to  Emerson  at  Craigenputtock  in  August,  1833:  "that 
built  Dunscone  kirk  yonder ;  that  brought  you  and  me  to- 
gether." The  sequence  of  events  in  John  Brown's  case  was 
the  same,  aod  far  more  important,  —  since  from  the  cruci- 
fixion at  Jerusalem  a  light  sprang  forth  that  was  reflected 
back  without  obstruction  from  the  ugly  gallows  of  Virginia. 
John  Brown  took  up  his  cross  and  followed  his  Lord  ;  and 
it  was  enough  for  this  servant  that  he  was  as  his  Master. 

Even  from  the  statesman's  point  of  view  the  enterprise 
was  glorious,  as  the  event  has  proved.  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  a  statesman  sufficiently  prudent ;  yet  when  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  was  under  fierce  debate  in  Congress  (Mr. 
Adams  being  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
Secretary  of  War,  to  James  Monroe)  he  made  this  entry  in 
his  journal :  — 

"  Feb.  24,  1820.  I  had  some  conversation  with  Calhoun  on  the 
slave-question  pending  in  Congress.  Ho  said  he  did  not  think  it 
would  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  but  if  it  should,  the  South 
would  be  compelled  to  fomi  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
Great  Britain.  I  said  that  would  be  returning  to  the  colonial  state. 
He  said,  *  Yes,  pretty  much  ;  but  it  would  be  forced  upon  them.'  .  .  . 
I  pressed  the  conversation  no  further.  But  if  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union^  should  result  from  the  slave-question,  it  is  as  obvious  as  any- 
thing that  can  be  foreseen  of  futurity,  that  t*  must  shortly  afterwards 
he  foUotoed  by  the  universal  emancipation  of  the  slaves ;  .  .  .  the 
destructive  progress  of  emancipation,  which,  Ijk^  allsgreat  religious 
and  political  reformations,  is  terrible  in  its  means,  though  happy  and 
glorious  in  its  end.  Slavery  is  the  great  and  foul  stain  upon  the 
North  American  Union,  and  it  is  a  contemplati(»n  worthy  of  the  most 
exalted  soul  whether  its  total  alK)lition  is  or  is  not  practicable ;  if 
pmcticiiYAe,  by  what  means  it  may  be  effected,  and  if  a  choice  of 
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means  be  within  the  scope  of  the  object,  what  means  would  accomplish 
it  at  the  smallest  cost  of  human  sufforancii  f  A  dissolution^  at  least 
temporary^  of  the  Union  w  now  constituted  would  he  necessary  ;  and 
the  dissolution  must  be  upon  a  point  involving  tlie  question  of  slav- 
ery,  and  no  other.  The  Union  might  tJten  be  reorganized  ofi  the 
fundamental  principle  of  emancipation.  This  object  is  vast  in  its 
compass,  awful  in  its  prospects,  sublime  and  beautiful  in  its  issue. 
A  life  devoted  to  it  would  be  nobly  spent  or  sacrificed.*' 

Such  a  life  was  that  of  John  Brown.  He  entered  upon  it 
when  as  a  boy,  "  during  the  war  with  England,"  seven  years 
before  this  colloquy  of  Adams  with  CaUioun,  he  saw  his 
little  black  playmate  starved  and  beaten,  and  with  boyish 
ardor  "  swore  eternal  war  with  slavery."  He  ended  it  upon 
the  gallows  in  Virginia,  and  men  said  he  <'  died  as  a  fool 
dieth."  But  the  method  that  ho  devised  for  eiuancipation 
was  that  which,  within  five  years  from  his  death,  the  nation 
adopted  and  cai*ried  to  a  successful  issue.  It  wab  the  method 
of  force ;  and  it  proceeded  gradually,  as  Brown  luul  foreseen 
that  it  must,  from  State  to  State,  and  without  ovejthrowing 
the  general  government.  There  was,  liowever,  what  Adiims 
had  predicted,  —  a  temporary  dissoluti()n  of  the  Union,  fol- 
lowed by  ''  amendment  and  repeal/'  as  Brown  desired ;  and 
then  by  that  which  Adams  and  Brown  lK)tli  had  longecl  for,  — 
a  reorganization  of  the  Union  *'on  the  fundamental  question 
of  emancipation."  Thus,  again,  in  human  history,  as  so  many 
times  before,  did  the  divine  paradox  reassert  itself,  and  the 
stone  whioh  the  builders  rejeeted  became  the  head  of  the 
comer.  Beside  the  Potonuic,  where  the  founder  of  our  Bo- 
public  lived  and  died,  crowned  with  honors,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  restorer  of  the  Be]mMic  should  also  die  by  the 
hangman's  hand.  The  work  that  Washiii'i:toii  and  JeiTer- 
son  left  unfinished,  Brown  came  to  com])lek» ;  and  Lincoln 
with  his  proclamations.  Grant  and  Sherman  with  th(»ir 
armies,  did  little  more  than  follow  in  the  path  that  T>rown 
had  pointed  out.  "Of  all  the  men  who  wrre  said  to  be  my 
con  tern  p(jraries,"  wrote  a  Concord  poet,  *•  it  seemed  to  mo 
that  John.  Bro\m  was  the  only  one  who  had  not  died.  I 
meet  him  at  every  turn.  Tie  is  more  aliv<*  tlian  ever  he  was ; 
he  is  no  longer  workinLC  in  seent;  he  works  in  public,  and 
in  the  clearest  light  tliat  shines  on  this  land." 
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This  was  Thoreau's  verdict  in  1860,  before  the  great  Civil 
War  had  showu  the  world  what  Brown's  true  place  was  among 
the  successful  champions  of  humanity.  Fifteen  years  after 
his  death,  when  the  American  Republic  had  regained  the 
universal  freedom  of  men,  for  which  Jefferson  formulated 
its  charter  in  1776,  and  when  the  French  Eepublic  had  re- 
called Victor  Hugo  from  his  long  and  honorable  exile,  that 
commanding  genius  of  his  century  thus  addressed  the  widow 
oi  John  Brown  :  ^  — 

Madam,  —  Several  years  have  passed  away  since  your  noble  hus- 
band completed  the  sacrifice  of  a  life  consecmted  to  the  most  generous 
of  all  aims.  The  gallows  on  which  he  suffered  called  forth  a  cry  of 
universal  indignation,  which  was  the  signal  for  securing  the  emanci- 
pation of  a  race  till  then  disinherited.  Honor  be  to  him,  and  to 
his  worthy  -sons  who  were  iissociated  with  him  in  his  endeavors  I 
To  the  blessing  with  wliich  the  present  ago  crowns  their  memory 
shall  be  added  that  of  future  generations.      These  thoughts,  Madam, 

*  This  letter,  written  by  Hugo,  was  signed  also  l>y  the  other  incniliers  of 
a  French  committee  which  pi-esentetl  to  Mrs.  Brown  in  1874  a  gold  medal 
in  honor  of  her  husband.  Their  names  were  Louis  Blanc,  Victor  Schoelcher, 
Patrice  Larroque,  Eugene  Pelletan,  Melvil-Bloncourt,  Cnpron,  Ch.  L.  Chas- 
sin,  ^tienne  Arago,  I^ureut-Pichat,  and  L.  Gornes.  The  medal  itself  was 
modelled  by  Wurdcr,  of  Brussels,  bearing  on  one  side  a  bearded  head  of 
Brown,  and  on  the  reverse  this  Inscription  :  **  To  the  memory  of  John 
Bi-own,  judicially  murdered  at  Charlestown,  in  Virginia,  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, 1859  ;  and  in  commemoration  also  of  his  sons  and  comrades  who, 
with  him,  became  the  victims  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  negro  eman- 
ci|>ation."  This  medal  (weighing  nearly  five  ounces)  was  sent  to  Mrs. 
Brown  in  California  by  her  son  John,  who  received  it  from  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  to  whom  the  French  committee  gave  a  bronze  copy  of  the  medal, 
with  the  following  letter  :  — 

Paris,  Oct.  20, 1874. 

Wm.  Voyil  Garrison. 

Sir,  —  We  liave  received,  throngh  the  hands  of  M.  Victor  Sclirclcher,  the  letter  by 
which  the  son  of  John  Brown  informs  you  that  llie  family  will  receive,  with  all  due 
appreciation,  the  gold  medal  stnick  in  memory  of  the  glorious  death  of  his  father.  We 
beg  you,  therefore,  to  be  kind  enough,  in  accordance  with  your  generous  offer,  to  charge 
yourself  with  its  delivery  to  the  Brown  family,  together  with  tlie  letter  to  Mrs.  Brown 
accompanying  it  In  thanking  yon  for  your  kind  inter\'cntion,  we  beg  you  to  accept 
the  asRuranne  of  our  high  esteem  ;  and  also  a  co)>y  of  the  medal,  in  bronze,  which  is  the 
work  (without  remuneration)  of  a  sympathizing  artist  We  Jiave  sent  to  the  agency  of 
the  house  of  Lelieau,  who  represent  the  line  of  steamers  from  LiverjKwl  to  Boston,  the 
Iwx  containing  the  gold  medal  addressed  to  the  widow  of  John  Brown,  —  expenses  pre- 
paid. 

The  Delegate  Capkoit. 

Patrice  L^broque,  Secretary. 
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mast  aaraxedly  tend  greatly  to  alleviate  your  great  sorrow.  But  you 
have  sought  a  higher  consoktion  for  your  grief,  in  the  reflection  that 
heyond  the  imperfect  justice  of  man  sits  enthroned  that  Supreme 
Justice  which  will  leave  no  good  acUon  unrewarded  and  no  crime 
unpunished.  We  hope,  also,  that  you  may  derive  some  comfort  from 
this  expression  of  our  sympathy,  as  citizens  of  the  French  Republic, 
which  would  have  reached  you  earlier  but  for  the  prolonged  and  cruel 
sufferings  through  which  our  unfortunate  country  has  been  forced  to 
pass. 

Though  Brown  drew  this  applause  from  the  French 
Republicans  for  his  generous  martyrdom,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  Bed  Republican  temper  and  from  French 
impiety  than  were  his  temper  and  devout  purpose.  He  was 
a  Saxon  follower  of  the  French  Calvin  and  the  Mauritanian 
Augustine,  as  they  were  followers  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Johu  Brown  was  a  Bible-worshipper,  if  ever  any  man  was. 
He  read  and  meditated  on  the  Bible  constantly  ;  in  liis  will 
he  l)equeathed  a  Bible  to  each  of  his  children  and  grand- 
children ;  and  he  wrote  to  his  family  a  few  days  before  his 
execution,  "  I  beseech  you  every  one  to  make  the  Bible  your 
daily  and  nightly  study."  Such  was  the  man  —  of  the  best 
New  England  blood,  of  the  stock  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims, 
and  bred  up  like  them  "  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord  "  —  who  was  selected  by  God,  and  knew  himself  to 
b^  so  chosen,  to  overthrow  the  bulwark  of  oppression  in 
America.  His  prayers  and  meditations  from  childhood  had 
bt»en  leading  him  towards  this  consecration  of  himself  to  a 
great  work,  and  he  had  no  dearer  purpose  in  life  than  to 
fulfil  the  mission.  He  seems  to  have  deckired  a  definite 
plan  of  attacking  slavery  in  one  of  its  strongholds,  by  force, 
as  early  as  1839 ;  and  it  was  to  obtain  money  for  this  enter- 
prise that  he  engaged  in  land-six»culations  and  wool-mer- 
chandise for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years.  His  ventures 
failed ;  it  was  not  destined  that  he  should  grow  rich  and  be 
able  to  help  the  jwor  from  his  abundance ;  and  he  accepted 
the  narrow  path  of  povert}'.  \Vliile  tending  his  flocks  in 
Ohio,  with  his  sons  and  daughters  about  him,  he  first  com- 
municated to  them  his  purpose  of  attacking  slavery  in  arms. 
From  that  time  forward,  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years^ 
he  devoted  himself,  not  exclusively,  but  mam\y,  to  \\\^  \jccv- 
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dertaking  in  which  he  sacrificed  his  life.  He  looked  on  his 
mercantile  connections,  on  his  a,cquaintance  at  home  and  his 
travels  abroad,  as  means  to  this  great  end ;  he  came  back 
from  Europe  poor,  but  more  in  love  than  ever  with  Amer- 
ican democracy,  and  more  resolved  that  American  slavery 
should  be  destroyed.  In  his  campaign  against  it  he  did  not 
contemplate  insurrection,  but  partisan  warfare,  —  at  first  on  a 
small  scale,  then  more  extensive  j  yet  he  did  not  shrink  from 
the  extreme  consequences  of  his  theory.  A  man  of  peace 
for  more  than  fifty  years  of  his  life,  he  nevertheless  under- 
stood that  war  had  its  uses,  and  that  there  were  worse  evils 
than  battles  for  a  great  principle.  He  more  than  once  said 
to  me,  and  doubtless  to  others,  "I  believe  in  the  Golden 
Rule  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  think  they 
both  mean  the  same  thing ;  and  it  is  better  that  a  whole 
generation  should  pass  off  the  face  of  the  eartli,  —  men, 
women,  and  children,  —  by  a  violent  death,  than  that  one 
jot  of  either  should  fail  in  this  couiitry,  I  mean  exactly  50, 
sir."  He  also  told  me  that  "  he  had  much  considered  the 
matter,  and  had  about  concluded  that  forcible  separation  of 
the  connection  between  master  and  slave  was  necessary  to 
fit  the  blacks  for  self-government."  First  a  soldier,  then  a 
citizen,  was  his  plan  with  the  liberated  slaves.  "  When  they 
stand  like  men,  the  nation  will  respect  them,"  he  said ;  "  it 
is  necessary  to  teach  them  this."  He  looked  forward,  no 
doubt,  to  years  of  conflict,  in  which  the  blacks,  as  in  the  later 
years  of  the  Civil  War,  should  be  formed  into  regiments 
and  brigades  and  be  drilled  in  the  whole  art  of  war,  —  like 
the  black  soldiers  of  Toussaint  L'OuvertUre  and  Dessalines, 
in  Hayti.  But  in  his  more  inspired  moments  he  foresaw  a 
speedier  end  to  the  combat  which  he  began.  Once  he  said, 
"  A  few  men  in  the  right,  and  knowing  they  are  right,  can 
overturn  a  mighty  king.  Fifty  men,  twenty  men,  in  the 
Alleghanies,  could  break  slavery  to  pieces  in  two  years." 

The  actual  attempt  of  Brown  in  Virginia  to  break  in 
pieces  this  national  idol  of  slavery  was  judged  as  mad- 
ness by  his  countrymen  at  the  moment,  and  even  now,  as* 
we  look  back  on  it,  seems  devoid  of  the  elements  which 
would  make  success  possible.  But  with  God  all  things  are 
possible,  —  and  success  followed  the  noble  madness  of  his 
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assault  That  brief  campaign,  with  its  immediate  frustra- 
tion and  its  ultimate  and  speedy  triumph,  is  now  seen  to 
have  been  an  omen  of  the  divine  purpose.  It  has  already 
become  a  part  of  the  world's  history  and  literature,  —  a  new 
chapter  added  to  the  record  of  heroism  and  self-devotion,  a 
new  incident  in  the  long  romance  which  lias  been  for  three 
llundred  years  the  history  of  Virginia.  It  was  little  to  the 
honor  of  Virginia  then ;  but  so  heavy  has  been  the  penalty 
since  visited  on  that  State  and  her  people,  that  we  may  omit 
all  censure  upon  what  was  done.  God  has  judged  between 
them  and  John  Brown ;  and  His  judgment,  as  always,  will  be 
found  not  only  just  but  merciful,  since,  it  has  removed  from 
a  brave  and  generous  people  the  curse  of  human  slavery.  It 
was  for  this  result,  and  this  alone,  that  Brown  plotted  and 
fought,  prayed  and  died ;  and  even  before  his  death  he  saw 
that  his  prayers  would  be  answered. 

Although  John  Brown  would  have  justified  a  slave  insur- 
rection, or  indeed  almost  any  means  of  destroying  slavery, 
he  did  not  seek  to  incite  general  insurrection  among  the 
Southern  slaves.  The  venture  in  which  he  lost  his  life  was 
not  an  insurrection  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  an  invasion 
or  forav,  similar  in  its  character  to  that  which  Garibaldi  was 
to  make  six  months  later  in  Sicily  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
infamous  Bourbon  tyranny  there.  The  Italian  hero  suc- 
ceeded, and  became  dictator  of  the  island  he  had  conquered ; 
the  American  hero  failed  for  the  moment,  and  was  put  to 
death.  But  his  soul  went  marching  on ;  and  millions  of  his 
countrymen  followed  in  his  footsteps  two  years  later,  to 
complete  the  campaign  in  which  Brown  had  led  the  forlorn 
hope.  As  usual,  the  forlorn  hope  was  sacrificed,  but  by  their 
death  the  final  victory  was  won. 

"While  this  servant  and  prophet  of  God  was  waiting  for 
the  accepted  time,  he  continued  those  efforts  in  behalf  of 
fugitive  sljives  which  began  so  early.  lie  was  sj)ecially  ac- 
tive in  this  after  the  enactment  of  Senator  Mason's  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill  in  1850,  —  supported  as  it  was  by  Webster,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Clay,  of  K(*ntucky.  Poor  black  men  were 
then  himted  down  at  the  instiji:ation  of  rich  white  men,  even 
in  Boston ;  and  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  were  disgraced 
by  the  chains  of  Virginian  slavery.    Early  \i\  \%5V,  -wXy^^ 
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Brown  was  nominally  a  resident  of  the  Adirondac  woods, 
he  was  at  his  old  home  in  Springfield,  and  there  formed  an 
organization  among  the  colored  people,  many  of  whom  were 
refugees,  to  resist  the  capture  of  any  fugitive  slave,  no  mat- 
ter by  what  authority.  The  letter  of  instructions  given  by 
Brown  at  that  time  to  his  Springfield  "  Gileadites,"  as  he 
called  them,  deserves  to.  be  cited  here,  as  an  authentic  docu- 
ment throwing  light  on  the  character  and  purposes  of 
Brown  at  that  time,  nearly  nine  years  before  his  campaign 
in  Virginia.    It  is  somewhat  condensed  from  his  manuscript : 

WORDS  OF  ADVICE. 

Branch  of  the  Untied  States  League  of  Gileadites,    Adopted  Jan.  15,  1851, 
(U  written  and  recommended  by  John  Brown, 

"UNION   18  STRENGTH." 

Nothing  so  charms  the  American  people  as  personal  bravery. 
Witness  the  case  of  Cinques,  of  everhisting  memory,  on  board  the 
*^  Amistad."  The  trial  for  life  of  one  bold  and  to  some  extent  successful 
man,  for  defending  his  rights  in  good  earnest,  would  arouse  mure  sym- 
pathy throughout  the  nation  than  the  accumulated  wrongs  and  suffer- 
ings of  more  than  three  millions  of  our  submissive  colored.  populati(m. 
We  need  not  mention  the  Greeks  struggling  against  the  oppressive 
Turks,  the  Poles  against  Russia,  nor  the  Hungarians  against  Austria 
and  Russia  combined,  to  prove  this.  No  jury  can  he  found  in  the 
Northern  States  that  would  convict  a  man  for  defending  his  rights  to 
the  last  extremity.  This  is  well  understood  by  Southern  Congressmen^ 
who  insisted  that  the  right  of  trial  hy  jury  should  not  he  granted  to 
the  fugitive.  Colored  people  have  ten  times  the  number  of  fiist 
friends  among  the  whites  than  they  suppose,  and  would  have  ten 
times  the  number  they  now  have  were  they  but  half  as  much  in  ear- 
nest to  secure  their  dearest  rights  as  they  are  to  ape  the  follies  and 
extravagances  of  their  white  neighbors,  and  to  indulge  in  idle  show, 
in  ease,  and  in  luxury.  Just  think  of  the  money  expended  by  indi- 
viduals in  your  behalf  in  the  past  twenty  years !  Think  of  the  num- 
ber who  have  been  mobbed  and  imprisoned  on  your  account!  Have 
any  of  you  seen  the  Branded  Hand  f  Do  you  remember  the  names 
of  Lovejoy  and  Torrey  f 

Should  one  of  your  number  be  arrested,  you  must  collect  together 
as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  outnumber  your  adversaries  who  are 
taking  an  active  part  against  you.  Let  no  able-bodied  man  appear 
on  the  grouudi  unequipped,  or  with  his  weapons  exposed  to  view : 
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let  that  be  understood  beforehand.  Your  pUns  mast  be  known  only 
to  yonrselfy  and  with  the  understanding  that  all  traitors  must  die, 
wherever  eaught  and  proven  to  be  guilty.  ''  Whosoever  is  fearful  or 
afraid,  let  him  return  and  part  early  from  Mount  Gilead  "  (Judges, 
vii.  3;  Dent.  zz.  8).  Give  all  cowards  an  opportunity  to  show  it  on 
condition  of  holding  their  peace.  Do  not  delay  one  motnent  after  you 
are  ready :  you  wiU  lose  aU  your  resolution  if  you  do.  Let  the  first 
blow  he  the  signal  for  all  to  engage  ;  and  when  engaged  do  not  do 
your  work  by  halves,  hut  make  dean  work  with  your  enemies,  —  and 
he  sure  you  meddle  not  with  any  others.  By  going  about  your  busi- 
ness quietly,  you  will  get  the  job  disposed  of  before  the  number  that 
an  uproar  would  bring  together  can  collect ;  aud  you  will  have  the 
advantage  of  those  who  come  out  against  you,  for  they  will  be  wholly 
unpreiiared  with  either  equipments  or  matured  plans  ;  all  with  them 
will  be  confusion  and  terror.  Your  enemies  will  be  slow  to  attack 
you  alter  you  have  done  up  the  work  mcely ;  and  if  they  should,  they 
will  have  to  encounter  your  white  friends  as  well  as  you ;  for  you 
may  safely  calculate  on  a  division  of  the  whites,  and  may  by  that 
means  get  to  an  honorable  parley. 

Be  firm,  dctcnniued,  and  cjol ;  but  let  it  be  understood  that  you 
are  not  to  be  driven  to  desperation  without  making  it  an  awful  dear 
job  to  others  as  well  as  to  yon.  Give  them  to  know  distinctly  that 
those  who  live  in  wooden  houses  should  not  throw  fire,  and  that  you 
are  just  as  able  to  suffer  as  your  white  neighbors.  After  effecting  a 
rescue,  if  you  are  assailed,  go  into  the  houses  of  your  most  jrrominent 
and  influential  white  friends  tcith  your  wives;  and  that  will  effectually 
fasten  upon  them  the  suspicion  of  being  connected  with  you,  and  will 
compel  them  to  make  a  common  cause  with  you,  wJtether  they  wmild 
otherwise  livj  up  to  their  profession  or  not  This  woutd  leave  them 
no  choice  in  the  matter.  Some  would  <l<)ubtlo8S  prove  themselves 
true  of  their  own  choiiM) ;  others  would  flinch.  That  would  be  taking 
them  at  their  own  wonls.  You  may  make  a  tumult  in  the  court-r<M)m 
where  a  trial  is  going  on,  by  burning  gunpowder  fre(»ly  in  paj>er  paok- 
aces,  if  you  cannot  think  of  any  better  way  to  cn*ate  a  momentary 
alarm,  and  might  possibly  give  one  or  more  of  your  enemies  a  hoist. 
But  in  such  case  the  prisoner  will  need  to  tiike  the  hint  at  once,  and 
bestir  himself;  and  so  should  his  friends  improve  the  opportunity  for 
a  general  rush. 

A  lasso  might  possibly  be  applied  to  a  slave-catcher  for  once 
with  g(KNl  effect.  Htdd  on  to  your  weai>on8,  and  never  he  prrsuaded 
to  leave  them,  part  with  them,  or  have  them  far  away  from  you. 
Stand  by  one  another  and  hy  your  fnends,  while  a  drop  of  hhml  re- 
mains ;  and  be  hanged,  if  you  must,  but  tell  no  tales  out  ofscliool. 
Make  no  confession. 
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UnidD  is  strength.  Without  some  well-digested  arrangemebts 
nothing  to  any  good  purple  is  likely  to  he  done,  let  the  demand  he 
never  so  great.  Witness  the  case  of  Hamlet  and  Long  in  New  York, 
when  there  was  no  well-defined  plan  of  operations  or  suitable  prepa- 
ration beforehand.  • 

The  desired  end  may  be  effectually  secured  by  the  means  pro- 
posed ;  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  our  inalienable  rights. 

AGREEMENT. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  trusting  in  a  just 
and  merciful  God,  whose  spirit  and  all-powerful  aid  we  humbly  im- 
plore, we  toUl  ever  be  true  to  tJie  flag  of  our  beloved  country,  always 
acting  under  it  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  affixed,  do  constitute 
ourselves  a  branch  of  the  United  States  League  of  Gileadites.  That 
we  will  provide  ourselves  at  once  with  suitable  implements,  and  will 
aid  those  who  do  not  possess  the  means,  if  auy  such  are  disposed  to 
join  us.  Wo  invito  every  colored  person  whose  heart  is  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  our  business,  whether  male  or  female,  old  or 
young.  The  duty  of  the  aged,  infirm,  and  young  members  of  the 
League  shall  be  to  give  iustant  notice  to  all  members  in  case  of  an 
attick  upon  any  of  our  people.  We  agree  to  have  no  officers  except  ' 
a  treasurer  and  secretary^©  tern.,  until  after  some  trial  of  courage 
and  talent  of  able-bodied  members  shall  enable  us  to  elect  offic/Crs 
from  those  who  shall  have  rendered  the  most  important  services. 
Nothing  but  wisdom  and  undaunted  courage,  efficiency,  and  general 
good  conduct  shall  in  any  way  influence  us  in  electing  our  officers. 

Then  follows,  in  the  original  manuscript,  a  set  of  resolves, 
such  as  John  Brown,  with  his  methodical,  forward-looking 
mind,  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing  up  whenever  he  organized 
any  branch  of  his  movement  against  slavery.  This  paper, 
which  is  sufficiently  curious,  reads  as  follows :  — 

Resolutions  of  the  Springfield  Branch  of  the  United  States  League 
of  Gileadites,    Adopted  \Uh  Jan.,  1851. 

L  Resolved,  That  we,  whose  names  are  affixed,  do  constitute  our- 
selves a  Branch  of  the  United  States  League,  under  the  above  name. 

2.  Resolved,  That  all  business  of  this  Branch  be  conducted  with 
the  utmost  quiet  and  good  order ;  that  we  individually  provide  our- 
selves with  suitable  implements  without  delay ;  and  that  we  wall 
sufficiently  aid  those  who  do  not  possess  the  means,  if  any  such  are 
dJs;x)sed  to  join  us. 
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3.  Besohed^  Th«t  a  oommittee  of  one  or  wore  discreet,  inflaential 
men  be  i^ppointed  to  collect  the  names  of  all  colored  persons  whose 
heart  is  engaged  fur  the  performance  of  our  business,  whether  male 
or  female,  whether  old  or  young. 

4.  Retolvedf  That  the  appropriate  duty  of  all  aged,  infirm,  fe- 
male, or  youthful  members  of  this  Branch  is  to  give  instant  notice  to 
all  <»ther  members  of  any  attack  upon  the  rights  of  our  people,  first 
iufonning  all  able-bodied  men  of  this  League  or  Branch,  and  next,  all 
well  known  friends  of  the  colored  people;  and  (hat  this  ifrformalion 
be  confined  to  snch  akme,  that  there  may  be  as  little  excitement  as 
poesible,  and  no  noise  in  the  so  doing. 

5.  Besolved,  That  a  committee  of  one  or  more  discreet  persons 
be  appointed  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  colored  persons  in  regard 
to  implements,  and  to  instruct  others  in  regard  to  their  conduct  in 
any  emergency. 

6.  Eeaolvtd,  That  no  other  officer  than  a  treasurer,  with  a  pres- 
ident and  secretary /)fO  tern,,  he  appointed  by  this  Branch,  until  after 
some  trijil  of  the  courage  and  tiilcuts  of  able-bodied  members  shall 
enable  a  majority  of  the  members  to  elect  their  officers  from  those 
who  sJmU  have  rendered  the  most  important  services. 

7.  Resolved,  That,  trusting  in  a  just  and  merciful  God,  whose 
spirit  and  all-powerftd  aid  we  humbly  implure,  we  will  most  cheer- 
fully aud  heartily  support  and  obey  such  officers,  when  chosen  as  be- 
fore ;  and  that  nothing  but  wisdom,  undaunted  courage,  efficiency,  and 
general  good  conduct  shall  in  any  degree  influence  our  iiidividuul  votes 
in  case  of  such  election. 

8.  JResohed,  That  a  meeting  of  all  members  of  this  Branch  shall 
be  immediately  called  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  (to  be  chosen 
by  b:illot)  after  the  first  trial  shall  have  been  made  of  the  qualiBca- 
tious  of  individual  members  for  such  cx)uiinand,  as  l>efore  mentione<1. 

y.  Resolved,  That  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  we 
will  ever  ho  found  true  to  the  flag  of  our  beloved  country,  always 
acting  under  it.^ 


*  This  is  signed  by 

B.  C.  Dowling. 
John  Smith. 
Revfnly  Johnson. 
S;ininfl  Chandler. 
J.  N.  Howard. 
Charien  Hollins. 
Scipio  Wehh. 
ChHflw*  Olell. 
L.  WHlla<;e. 
And  seventeen 


the  following  members  : 

Henry  Johnson. 
G.  W.  Holmes. 
C.  A.  Oazum. 
Eliza  Green. 
Jano  Fowler. 
H.  J.  Jone4«. 
Ann  Johnson. 
Cyrus  Tlioiiias. 
Henry  Robinson, 
othcrii. 


Henry  Heetor. 
John  Strong. 
Wm.  Burns. 
Wm.  Gonloii. 
Josj'pli  Addams. 
"Wni.  Gri'i'ii. 
Will.  H.  Montague. 
Jane  Wirks. 
James  Mudison. 
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This  was  not  the  only  undertaking  of  the  sort  in  which 
John  Brown  lent  his  aid  and  advice  to  the  fugitive  slaves 
and  their  free  brethren  of  color  at  the  North.  For  yeais 
he  labored  quietly  among  them,  seeking  to  bring  them  to 
a  better  knowledge  of  their  position,  and  to  form  habits 
that  would  fit  them  for  freedom ;  and  in  this  period  he 
wrote  some  curious  papers.  Among  these  are  the  following 
chapters  of  an  unfinished  pamphlet  called  "Sambo's  Mis- 
takes,'' which  he  began  to  publish  in  an  obscure  Abolitionist 
journal  called  "  The  Ramshorn,"  —  with  a  distant  allusion, 
I  suppose,  to  the  downfall  of  Jericho  at  the  blowing  of  the 
Hebrew  horns.  The  manuscript  of  these  chapters  is  now  in 
the  library  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  at  Baltimore, 
in  the  handwriting  of  John  Brown,  and  reads  thus  :  — 


SAMBO'S    MISTAKES. 
I. 

Messrs.  Editors,  —  Notwithstanding  I  may  have  committed  a 
few  mistakes  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  like  others  of  my  colored 
brethren,  yet  you  will  perceive  at  a  glance  that  I  have  always  been 
remarkable  for  a  seasonable  discovery  of  my  errors  and  quick  percep- 
tion of  the  true  course.  I  propose  to  give  you  a  few  illustrations  in 
this  and  the  following  chapters. 

For  instiince,  when  I  wjis  a  boy  I  learned  to  read ;  but  instead  of 
giving  my  attention  to  sacred  and  profane  history,  by  which  I  might 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  tnie  character  of  God  and  of  man ; 
learned  the  true  course  for  individuals,  societies,  and  nations  to  pur- 
sue ;  stored  my  mind  with  an  endless  variety  of  rational  and  prac- 
tic4il  ide^as  ;  profited  by  the  experience  of  millions  of  others  of  all 
ages  ;  fitted  myself  for  the  most  important  stations  in  life,  and  for- 
tified my  mind  with  the  best  aud  wisest  resolutions,  and  noblest 
sentiments  and  motives,  —  I  have  spent  my  whole  life  devouring 
silly  novels  and  other  miserable  trash,  such  as  most  newspapers  of 
the  day  and  other  popular  writings  are  filled  with  ;  thereby  unfitting 
myself  for  the  realities  of  life,  and  acquiring  a  taste  for  nonsense  and 
low  wit,  so  that  I  have  no  relish  for  8ol>er  truth,  useful  knowledge, 
or  practical  wisdom.  By  this  means  I  have  passed  thnwigh  life 
without  profit  to  myself  or  others,  a  mere  blank  on  which  noth- 
ing worth  perusing  is  written.  But  I  O/au  see  in  a  twink  where  I 
missed  it. 
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Another  error  into  which  I  fbll  in  early  life  was  the  notion  that 
efaewing  and  smoking  tohacco  would  make  a  man  of  nic,  but  little 
inferior  to  some  of  the  whites.  The  money  I  spent  in  this  way 
would,  with  the  interest  of  it,  have  enabled  me  to  have  relieved  a 
great  many  sufferers,  supplied  me  with  a  well-selected,  interesting 
library,  and  paid  for  a  good  &rm  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  my 
old  age ;  whereas  I  have  now  neither  books,  clothing,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  benefited  others,  nor  where  to  lay  my  hoary  head- 
But  I  can  see  in  a  moment  where  I  missed  it. 

Another  of  the  few  errors  of  my  life  is,  that  I  have  joined  the 
Free  Masons,  Odd  FeUows,  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  a  score  of 
other  secret  societies,  instead  of  seeking  the  company  of  intelligent, 
wise,  and  good  men,  jrom  whom  I  might  have  learned  much  that 
would  be  interesting,  instructive,  and  useful ;  and  have  in  that  way 
squandered  a  great  amount  of  most  precious  time,  and  money  enough, 
sometimes  in  a  single  year,  which  if  I  had  then  put  the  same  out  on 
interest  and  kept  it  so,  would  have  kept  me  always  above  board, 
given  me  character  and  influence  among  mm,  or  have  enabled  me 
to  pursue  some  respectable  calling,  so  that  I  might  employ  others 
to  tiieir  benefit  and  improvement ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  have  always  been 
poor,  in  debt,  and  now  obligotl  to  travel  about  in  search  of  employment 
as  a  hostler,  shoe-black,  and  fiddler.  But  I  retain  all  my  quickness 
of  perception ;  I  can  see  readily  wliere  I  missed  it. 

II. 

Another  error  of  my  riper  years  has  been,  that  when  any  meeting 
of  colored  people  has  been  called  in  order  to  cimsider  of  any  impor- 
tant matter  of  general  interest,  I  have  been  so  eager  to  display  my 
spouting  talents,  and  so  tenacious  of  some  trifling  theory  or  other 
that  I  have  adopted,  that  I  have  generally  lost  all  sight  of  the  busi- 
ness in  hand,  consumed  the  time  disputing  about  things  of  no  mo- 
ment, and  thereby  defeated  entirely  many  important  measures  calcu- 
Lited  to  prcrtnote  the  general  welfare ;  but  1  am  haj)py  to  say  I  can 
see  in  a  minute  where  I  missed  it. 

Another  small  error  of  my  life  (for  I  never  committed  great  blun- 
ders) has  been  that  I  never  would  (for  the  sake  of  union  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  most  vital  intcrosts  of  our  race)  yiehl  any  minor 
p<»iut  of  difference.  In  this  way  I  have  always  had  to  act  with  but 
a  few,  or  more  firequently  alone,  and  could  accom]>lish  nothing  worth 
living  for ;  but  I  have  one  comfort,  I  am  see  in  a  minute  where  I 
missed  it. 

Another  little  fault  which  I  have  committed  is,  that  if  in  anything 
another  man  has  failetl  of  coming  up  to  my  standard,  iioXv?\\)[v%X;^\i'^vw^ 
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that  he  mjght  possess  many  of  the  most  valuable  traitS;  and  be  most 
admirably  adapted  to  fill  some  one  important  post,  I  would  reject  him 
entirely,  injuro  his  influence,  oppose  his  measures,  and  even  glory 
in  his  defeats,  while  his  intentions  were  good,  and  his  plans  well 
laid.  But  I  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  I  can  see  very  quick  where  I  missed  it. 


Another  small  mistake  which  I  have  made  is,  that  I  could  never 
bring  myself  to  practise  any  present  self-denial,  although  my  theories 
have  been  excellent.  For  instance,  I  have  bought  expensive  gay 
clothing,  nice  canes,  watches,  safety- chains,  fipger-rings,  breastpins, 
and  many  other  things  of  a  like  nature,  thinking  I  might  by  that 
means  distinguish  myself  from  the  vulgar,  as  some  of  tlie  better  cfass 
of  whites  do.  I  have  always  been  of  the  foremost  in  getting  up 
expensive  parties,  and  running  after  fashionable  amusements ;  have 
indulged  my  appetite  freely  whenever  I  had  the  means  (and  even 
with  borrowed  means) ;  have  patronized  the  dealers  in  nuts,  candy, 
etc.,  freely  and  have  sometimes  bought  good  suppers,  and  was 
always  a  regular  customer  at  livery  stables.  By  these,  and  many 
other  means,  I  have  been  unable  to  benefit  my  suffering  brethren, 
and  am  now  but  poorly  able  to  keep  ray  own  soul  and  body  together; 
but  do  not  think  me  thoughtless  or  dull  of  apprehension,  for  I  can 
see  at  once  where  I  missed  it. 

Another  trifling  error  of  my  life  has  been,  that  I  have  always  ex- 
pected to  secure  the  favor  of  the  whites  by  tamely  submitting  to  every 
species  of  indignity,  contempt,  and  wrong,  instead  of  nobly  resisting 
their  brutal  aggressions  from  principle,  and  taking  my  place  as  a 
man,  and  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  a  man,  a  citizen,  a  husband, 
a  lather,  a  brother,  a  neighbor,  a  friend,  —  as  God  requires  of  every 
one  (if  his  neighbor  will  allow  him  to  do  it)  ;  but  I  find  that  I  get, 
for  all  my  submission,  about  the  same  reward  that  the  Southern 
slaveocrats  render  to  the  dough-faeed  statesmen  of  the  North,  for 
being  bribed  and  browbeat  and  fooled  and  cheated,  as  the  Whigs  and 
Democrats  love  to  be,  and  think  themselves  highly  honored  if  they 
may  be  allowed  to  lick  up  the  spittle  of  a  Southerner.  I  say  I  get 
the  same  reward.  But  I  am  uncommon  quick-sighted ;  I  can  see  in 
a  minute  where  I  missed  it. 

Another  little  blunder  which  I  made  is,  that  while  I  have  always 
been  a  most  zealous  Abolitionist,  I  have  been  constantly  at  war  with 
my  friends  about  certain  religious  tenets.  I  was  first  a  Presbyterian, 
but  I  could  never  think  of  acting  with  my  Quaker  Mends,  for^they 
wore  the  rankest  heretics  ;  and  the  Baptists  would  be  in  the  wat€r» 
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and  the  Methodists  denied  the  doctrine  of  Election,  etc  Of  later 
jearSy  since  becoming  enlightened  by  Garrison,  Abby  Kelly,  and 
other  really  lienevolent  persons,  I  have  been  spending  all  my  force 
on  my  friends  who  love  the  Sabbath,  and  have  felt  that  all  was  at 
stake  on  that  point;  just  as  it  has  provcnl  to  be  of  late  in  France,  in 
the  abidition  of  slavery  in  their  colonies.  Now  I  cannot  donbt, 
Messrs.  Editors,  notwithstanding  I  have  been  nusuccessful,  that  you 
will  allow  me  full  credit  for  my  peculiar  quick-sightedness.  I  can  see 
in  one  second  where  I  missed  it. 

This  paper,  dating  before  1850,  illustrates  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  Franklin  and  John  Brown,  —  for 
'Toor  Eichard'^  himself  might  have  written  these  keen 
and  kindly  sayings.  Brown  disliked  the  effort  of  writing, 
which  led  him  to  shorten  almost  everything  be  wrote ;  so 
that  ''Sambo's  Mistakes''  was  one  of  his  longest  essays, 
and  perhaps  the  most  satirical.  He  took  little  part  in  the 
public  debates  on  slavery,  and  when  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life  (1859),  he  was  present  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  Antislav- 
ery  meetings  in  Boston,  he  came  out  saying,  '^  Talk  I  talk  I 
talk  !  —  that  will  never  set  the  slave  free."  His  form  of 
activity  was  something  that  would  operate,  as  he  said  in 
his  letter  of  1834,  "like  powder  confined  in  rock;"  and 
such  was  the  effect  of  his  own  movements  in  Kansas  and 
in  Virginia. 

His  daughter,  ^Irs.  Thompson,  thus  speaks  of  his  coucern 
for  the  fugitive  slaves  in  the  anxious  season  of  1850-51, 
when  the  slaveholders,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
Clay  and  Webster  Compromises,  sought  to  insult  and  worry 
the  people  of  the  North  by  reclaiming  all  runaway  slaves 
wherever  they  might  be  :  — 

"  Father  did  not  close  np  his  wool  business  in  Springfield  when  he 
wont  t<»  North  Elba,  and  had  to  make  several  jciumeys  back  and  forth 
•n  1849-50.  He  was  at  iSprinerfichl  in  January,  1851,  soon  after  the 
passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  went  round  among  his  colored 
friends  there  who  had  been  fugitives,  nrgiiip:  theui  to  resist  the  law, 
no  matter  by  what  authority  it  should  l»e  euforeod.  Ho  told  tlicm  to 
ann  themselves  with  revolvers,  men  and  wc«nen,  nnd  not  to  ho  taken 
alive.  When  he  got  to  North  Elba  ho  told  us  about  the  Fugitive 
Slav«i  Tjaw,  and  bade  us  nsist  any  attouqit  that  n»iirht  ho  made  to 
take  any  fngitive  from  our  U>wn,  n*gardloi*s  of  lino  ox  uwYT\«>\\\\\SiwV 
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Our  faithful  boy  Cyrua  was  one  of  that  class ;  and  our  feelings  were 
so  roused  that  we  would  all  have  defended  him,  though  the  women 
folks  had  resorted  to  hot  water.  Father  at  this  time  said,  '  Their 
cup  of  iniquity  is  almost  full.'  One  evening  as  I  was  singing  *  The 
Slave  Father  Mourning  for  his  Children/  containing  these  words,  — 

*  Ye  're  gone  from  me,  my  gentle  ones, 
With  all  your  shouts  of  mirth  ; 
A  silence  is  within  my  walls, 
A  darkness  round  my  hearth,'  — 

father  got  up  and  walked  the  floor,  and  before  I  could  finish  the 
song,  he  said,  ^  0  Ruth !  don't  sing  any  more;  it  is  too  sad ! ' '' 

This  letter  to  Mrs.  Brown  relates  to  the  same  emer- 
gency :  — 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  17,  1851. 

Dear  Wife,  —  ...  Since  the  sending  off  to  slavery  of  Long 
from  New  York,  I  have  improved  iny  leisure  hours  quite  busily  with 
colored  people  here,  in  advising  them  how  to  act,  and  in  giving  them 
all  the  encouragement  in  my  j)ower.  They  very  much  need  encour- 
agement and  advice ;  and  some  of  them  arc  so  alarmed  that  they  tell 
me  they  cannot  sleep  on  account  of  cither  themselves  or  their  wives 
and  children.  I  can  only  say  I  think  I  have  been  enabled  to  do 
something  to  revive  their  broken  spirits.  I  want  all  my  family  to 
imagine  themselves  in  the  same  dreadful  e<mdition.  My  only  spare 
time  being  taken  up  (often  till  late  hours  at  night)  in  the  way  I 
speak  of,  has  prevented  me  from  the  gloomy  homesick  feelings 
which  had  before  so  much  oppressed  me :  not  that  I  forget  my 
family  at  all. 

Some  of  the  advice  thus  given  has  already  been  copied : 
more  coudeniged  suggestions  are  as  follows  :  — 

• 

'*  Collect  quietly,  so  as  to  outnumber  the  adversaries  who  are  taking 
an  active  part  against  you ;  make  clean  work  ^ith  all  such,  and  be 
sure  you  meddle  not  with  any  other.  Do  not  delay  one  moment  after 
you  have  a  fair  majority  of  your  own  men  over  those  who  ai*e  actually 
about  the  mischief.  Let  the  collection  of  a  fair  majority  be  your  sig- 
nal to  engage ;  and  when  engaged  do  not  do  your  business  by  halves. 
When  one  of  you  engage,  let  all  the  others  fall  to  work  without  noise 
or  confusion.  Stand  by  one  another  and  by  your  friends  while  a  drop 
of  bloo<l  remains,  and  be  hanged  if  you  must,  but  tell  no  tales  out  of 
school ;  make  no  amfessions.     Hold  ou  to  your  tools,  and  never  bo 
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seared  or  penaadedi  by  the  world  combined,  to  part  with  tliem,  or  to 
leave  them  away  from  yoa.  Do  not  trust  them  with  friend  or  foe. 
Always  keep  yoor  fiunilies  advised  of  the  places  where  you  may  be 
found  when  absent  from  home." 

Four  or  five  years  earlier  than  this,  and  soon  after 
Brown's  arrival  in  Springfield,  he  had  begun  to  communi- 
cate his  purpose  of  attacking  slavery  by  force  to  the  colored 
men  whom  he  found  to  be  worthy  of  trust.  In  1846  there 
was  living  in  Springfield  (where  he  still  resides)  a  fugitive 
slave  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, — Thomas  Thomas 
by  name,  — whom  Brown  engaged  to  work  for  him  as  a  porter 
in  his  wool  warehouse.  "  How  early  shall  I  come  to-morrow," 
said  Thomas  the  day  he  was  hired.  '<  We  begin  work  at 
seven,"  said  Brown;  "but  I  wish  you  would  come  round 
earlier,  so  that  I  can  talk  with  you."  Thomas  therefore 
went  to  his  employer's  the  next  morning  between  five  and 
six  o'clock,  found  Brown  waiting  for  him,  and  there  re- 
ceived from  him  the  outlines  of  his  plan  to  liberate  the 
slaves,  and  was  invited  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  which  he 
agreed  to  do.  This  was  nine  years  before  Brown  went  to 
Kansas,  and  two  years  before  Sumner,  Wilson,  Adams,  S.  C. 
Phillips,  Hoar,  and  their  friends  formed  the  Free  Soil  party 
of  Massachusetts.  Thomas  was  afterward  sent  by  Brown  to 
look  up  Madison  Washington,  the  leader  of  the  courageous 
slaves  of  the  vessel  "  Creole,"  who  was  wanted  as  a  leader 
among  the  colored  recruits  that  were  to  join  the  band  of 
liberators ;  but  Washington,  when  found,  proved  to  be  an 
unfit  person  for  such  a  task. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  definite  thought  of  the  place  where 
he  should  make  his  attack  upon  the  slave  system  came  to 
Brown  while  he  was  surveying  lands  for  Oberlin  College,  in 
what  is  now  West  Virginia,  in  1840.  These  lands  were,  in 
part  at  least,  in  the  county  of  Jackson,  which  borders  on 
Ohio,  and  is  separated  from  that  State  by  the  Ohio  River. 
It  is  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  is  not  very  mountainous  ; 
but  in  approaching  or  leaving  it  Brown  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve how  useful  those  mountains  would  Ih»  to  any  band  of 
men  who  were  aiming  at  emancipation  by  force.  **The 
mountains  and  swamps  of  the  South,''  said  BTO\vT\\\\^^\i%«*d&^ 
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"  were  intended  by  God  as  a  refuge  for  the  slave,  and  a  de- 
fence against  his  master.''  That  he  cherished  this  purpose 
when  he  wrote  the  following  from  West  Virginia,  nearly 
twenty  years  before  his  foray  at  Harper's  Ferry,  is  certain  ; 
and  the  thought  that  he  had  his  gi*eat  project  in  mind  then, 
gives  an  interest  to  the  brief  letter :  — 

To  his  Family. 

Ripley,  Va.,  April  27,  1840. 
...  I  like  the  country  as  well  as  I  expected,  and  its  inhabitants 
rather  better ;  and  1  have  seen  the  spot  where,  if  it  be  the  will  of 
Providence,  I  hope  one  day  to  live  with  my  family.  .  .  .  Were 
the  inhabitants  as  resolute  and  industrious  as  the  Northern  people, 
and  did  they  understand  how  to  manage  as  well,  they  would  become 
rich  )  but  they  are  not  generally  so.  They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of 
improvement  in  their  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs,  nor  to  know  the  use  of 
enclosed  pasture-fields  for  their  stock,  but  spend  a  large  portion 
of  their  time  in  hunting  for  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses;  and  the 
same  habit  continues  from  father  to  son.  .  .  .  By  comparing  them 
with  the  people  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  can  see  new  and 
abundant  proof  that  knowledge  is  power.  I  think  we  might  be  very 
useful  to  them  on  many  accounts,  were  we  so  disposed.  May  God 
in  mercy  keep  us  all,  and  enable  ns  to  get  wisdom ;  and  with  all  our 
getting  or  losing,  to  get  understanding  ! 

Affectionately  yours, 

John  Brown. 

Before  John  Brown  went  to  the  Adirondacs  to  look  after 
the  colored  people  there,  he  seems  to  have  had  another 
project  of  the  same  sort  in  view,  in  connection  with  these 
Oberlin  lands.  The  records  of  that  Ohio  college  (where 
white  and  colored  students  were  educated  together,  before 
any  other  such  institution  ventured  to  do  so)  show  the  fol- 
lowing entries :  — 

^^  April  1,  1840.  In  the  Prudential  Committee,  Brother  John 
Brown  from  Hudson  being  present,  some  negotiations  were  opened 
in  respect  to  our  Virginia  lands. 

**  AprU  3,  1840.  A  communication  from  Brother  John  Brown,  of 
Hudson,  was  presented  and  read  by  the  Secretary,  containing  a  pro- 
position to  visit,  survey,  and  make  the  necessary  investigation  re- 
specting boundaries,  etc.,  of  those  lands,  for  one  dollar  per  day,  and 
a  moderate  allowance  for  necessary  expenses;  said  paper  frankly 
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expfeaaiiig  also  bis  design  of  viewing  the  lands,  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  locating  his  fiunilj  upon  them,  should  the  opening  prove  a  favor- 
able one :  whereapon,  V&Udf  that  said  proposition  be  acceded  to,  and 
that  a  commission  and  needful  outfit  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer."  « 

*^July  14,  1840.  The  report  of  John  Brown,  respecting  his 
agency  to  Virginia  and  examination  of  the  Smith  donation  of  land, 
was  read  by  the  Secretary  and  deferred." 

*'  Aug.  11,  1840.  Votedy  that  the  Secretary  address  a  letter  to 
John  Brown,  of  Hudson,  in  reference  to  the  Virginia  land  agency." 

In  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  under  date  of 
Aug.  28, 1840,  is  the  following  minute :  — 

"  Voted,  that  the  Prudential  Committee  be  authorized  to  perfect 
negotiations,  and  convey  by  deed  to  Brother  Johu  Bruwn,  of  Hudson, 
one  thousand  acres  of  our  Virginia  land  on  the  conditions  suggested 
in  the  correspondence  which  has  already  trauspired  between  him  and 
the  committee." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  record  of  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  Prudential  Committee  or  of  the  Trustees  which  goes  to 
show  that  a  deed  was  actually  given  to  John  Brown,  or  that 
the  conditions  were  fulfilled  by  him. 

Concerning  the  opening  of  this  negotiation,  I  find  this 
letter  from  an  Oberlin  ofiicial,  Levi  Burnell,  to  John  Brown's 
father,  Owen,  who  was  a  Trustee  of  the  college  :  — 

Oberlin,  April  8,  1840. 

Dear  Brother  Brown,  —  I  received  your  favor  by  your  son 
John,  and  our  committee  have  opened  negotiations  with  him  pre- 
liminary to  his  visiting  our  Virginia  lands.  We  hope  for  a  favorable 
issue,  both  for  him  and  the  institution.  When  he  has  thoroughly 
examined  the  papers  and  spent  the  necessary  time  ui>ou  tbe  promises, 
wo  expect  that  he  will  know  more  than  all  of  us  about  the  matter; 
and  I  trust  we  shall  feel  disposed  to  offer  lilwral  inducomonts  for  him 
and  others  to  settle  there,  if  that  is  best.  Should  he  succeod  in  clear- 
ing up  titles  without  difficulty  or  lawsuits,  it  would  be  easy,  as  it 
sppoHrs  to  me,  to  make  provisicm  for  religions  and  school  privilogoa, 
and  by  proper  efforts,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  soon  see  that  wilder- 
ness bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

The  main  outlines  of  Brown's  plan  have  been  given  by 
one  of  his  Kansas  comj>any,  Richard  Realf,  v? Y\o  \vc^^TiSL  \C\tiv 
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explain  it  in  Canada  in  1858,  and  who  professed  to  have 
made  this  statement  up  from  Brown's  own  words.  It  is 
evidently  colored  and  exaggerated  in  many  particulars  by 
the  imagination  of  the  reporter,  and  at  several  points  is 
contrary  to  what  is  otherwise  known.  But  with  these 
abatements,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  outline  of  what 
Brown  actually  said.  This  is  Realms  report,  which  it  needs 
a  long  breath  to  read,  for  its  odd  rhetoric :  —  , 

"John  Brown  stated  that  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  idea  had 
possessed  him  like  a  passion  of  giving  liberty  to  the  slaves ;  that  he 
made  a  joarney  to  England,  during  which  he  made  a  tour  upon  the 
European  continent,  inspecting  all  fortifications,  and  especially  all 
earthwork  forts  which  he  could  find,  with  a  view  of  applying  the 
knowledge  thus  gained,  with  modifications  and  inventions  of  his  own, 
to  a  mountain  warfare  in  the  United  States.  He  stated  that  he  had 
read  all  the  books  upon  insurrectionary  warfare  that  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on  :  the  RoTnan  warfare,  the  successful  opposition  of  the  Span- 
ish chieftains  during  the  period  when  Spain  was  a  Roman  province, 
—  how  with  ten  thousand  men,  divided  and  subdivided  into  small 
companies,  acting  simultaneously  yet  separately,  they  withstood  the 
whole  consolidated  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  through  a  number 
of  years.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  become  very  familiar  with  the 
successful  warfare  waged  by  Schamyl,*  the  Circassian  chief,  against 
the  Russians ;  he  had  posted  himself  in  relation  to  the  war  of  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture ;  he  had  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
wars  in  Hayti  and  the  islands  round  about ;  and  from  all  these  things 
he  had  drawn  the  conclusion,  —  believing,  as  he  stated  there  he  did 
believe,  and  as  we  all  (if  I  may  judge  from  myself)  believed,  —  that 
upon  the  first  intimation  of  a  plan  fonned  for  the  liberation  of  the 
slaves,  they  would  immediately  rise  all  over  the  Southern  States. 
He  supposed  that  they  would  come  into  the  mountains  to  join  him, 

1  It  is  singular  that  while  this  Schamyl,  the  daring  Lesghian  chieftain, 
who,  in  alliance  with  the  Circassians,  had  defied  the  Czar  for  twenty  years, 
was  visiting  St.  Petersburg  as  the  honored  guest  of  his  foeman,  John  Brown 
at  that  very  time  was  captured  and  executed  by  the  American  slaveholders. 
Schamyl  was  at  once  the  warrior  and  the  prophet  of  his  race,  and  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Caucasus,  where  the  Russians  assailed  him,  he  had  worn  out 
their  armies  by  delays,  ambuscades,  and  surprises.  At  last,  after  enormous 
losses  of  men  and  material  by  the  Russians,  they  stormed  his  stronghold, 
and  he  surrendered  in  1859.  The  same  New  York  newspapers  which  con- 
tained the  news  of  Brown's  failure  described  the  hospitable  reception  of 
SchAmyl  at  the  capital  of  Nicholas. 
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where  be  parpoeed  to  work,  and  that  by  flocking  to  his  standard 
they  would  enable  him  (making  the  line  of  mountains  which  cuts 
diagonally  through  Maryland  and  Virginiaf  down  through  the  South- 
em  States  into  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  the  base  of  his  operations) 
to  act  upon  the  plantations  on  the  plains  lying  on  each  side  of  that 
range  of  mountains ;  that  we  should  be  able  to  establish  ourselves 
in  the  fiistnesses.  And  if  any  hostile  action  were  taken  against  us, 
either  by  the  militia  of  the  States  or  by  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  we  purposed  to  defeat  first  the  militia,  and  next,  if  possible, 
the  troops  of  the  United  States ;  and  then  oiganize  the  Iree  blacks 
under  the  provisional  constitution,  which  would  carve  out  for  the 
locality  of  its  Jurisdiction  all  that  mountainous  region  in  which  the 
blacks  were  to  be  established,  in  which  they  were  to  be  taught 
the  useful  and  mechanical  arts,  and  all  the  business  of  life.  Schools 
were  also  to  be  established,  and  so  on.  The  negroes  were  to  be  his 
soldiers." 


This  was  in  fact  the  purpose  of  Brown,  —  to  enlist  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  slaves  and  the  free  negroes  of  the  North 
as  soldiers,  without  exciting  a  general  insurrection,  and  then 
to  establish  his  armed  force  where  it  could  best  annoy  the 
slaveholders  and  make  their  property  unsafe.  He  intended 
to  officer  his  army  with  white  and  colored  men,  but  to  use 
the  latter  for  soldiers  chiefly.  He  had  a  higher  opinion 
than  most  men  at  that  time  of  the  capacity  of  the  negro  as 
a  soldier  and  a  citizen, — an  opinion  since  justifled  by  events. 
I  have  often  heard  Brown  dwell  on  this  subject,  and  mention 
instances  of  his  fitness  to  take  care  of  himself ;  saying,  in 
his  quaint  way,  "  negroes  behaved  so  much  like  folks^  he 
almost  thought  they  were  so."  -  He  thought  a  forcible  sepa- 
ration between  master  and  slave  might  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  educate  the  slaves  for  self-government. 

A  part  of  Brown's  preparation  for  the  warfare  in  which 
he  meant  to  engage  was  his  Spartan  mode  of  life  and  his 
self-denial  in  most  matters  of  food,  dress,  amusement,  and 
personal  comfort.  His  daughter's  testimony  is  clear  on  this 
point;  and  all  who  knew  him  can  recall  instances  of  this 
self-denial.  He  followed  strictly  the  sapre's  injunction,  "  At 
rich  men's  tables  eat  thou  bread  and  pulse ; "  and  he  was 
rather  averse  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  those  friends  wlvo 
lived  luxuriously.     He  avoided  the  sum\>tuovvs  \\o\.e\^  qI 
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New  York  and  other  cities,  and  went  by  preference  to  plain 
taverns  where  farmers  and  drovers  were  entertained.  His 
dress  was  neat  but  plain,  and  he  wore  the  same  garments  a 
long  time,  always  from  choice,  and  sometimes  from  necessity. 
He  never  used  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  seldom  drank  wine 
or  spirits.  When  at  home  he  drank  milk  or  water.  It  was 
not  till  a  few  years  before  his  death  that  he  drank  tea  or 
coffee,  and  he  took  up  this  habit  only  from  the  desire  to 
give  no  trouble  to  others ;  for  he  found  that  in  travelling  it 
sometimes  annoyed  good  people  to  see  their  guest  drink 
water  instead  of  tea.  He  never  ate  cheese  or  butter ;  and 
said  that  as  a  boy,  ten  years  old,  he  was  once  sent  of  an 
errand  where  a  lady  gave  him  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter ; 
he  was  so  bashful  that  he  did  not  dare  tell  her  he  never  ate 
butter,  but  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  the  house  he  ran  as  fast 
as  he  could  for  a  long  time,  and  then  threw  her  gift  out  of 
sight.  He  had  great  skill  in  providing  for  a  company  of 
men,  and  could  have -maintained  a  force  in  the  field  at  very 
little  cost.  But  his  health  was  much  affected  in  his  later 
years  by  malaria  and  other  ills  of  advancing  age,  from  which, 
when  he  entered  upon  active  service,  he  lost  much  time  and 
suffered  great  hardships.^ 

^  Jason  Brown,  who  remembers  well  the  oath  taken  by  himself  and  his 
family  when  his  father  first  made  known  to  thera  his  purpose  of  attacking 
slavery  by  force,  thinks  the  time  was  not  1837,  but  1839.  The  place,  he 
says,  was  Franklin,  and  the  time  was  '*when  the  colored  preacher  Mr. 
Fayette  was  at  father's;  and  he  (Mr.  F. )  and  mother,  John,  Jason,  and 
Owen  were  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  abolish  slav- 
ery."  Jason  also  thinks  he  cut  tl\e  date  of  the  year  on  a  rock  near  the 
swimming-place  in  Hudson  which  he  and  Owen  used  to  frequent  Mrs. 
Brown  gave  me  the  impression  it  was  in  1838  ;  but  the  exact  date  is 
unimportant.  The  Oberlin  College  enterprise  was  connected  with  the  suc- 
cessful effort  made  by  Miss  Martineau  and  others  in  England  in  December, 
1839,  to  raise  funds  for  the  college  in  which  education  was  given  without 
distinction  of  color  or  sex.  See  "Harriet  Martineau's  Autobiography," 
edited  by  Mrs.  Chapman,  vol.  ii.  pp.  345,  346. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FAMILY  COUNSELS  AND  HOME  LIFE. 

A  LTHOUGH  he  lived  so  actively  in  his  business  affairs, 
^^  and  planned  so  much  public  activity,  yet  a  great  part 
of  John  Brown's  life  was  spent  in  the  most  quiet,  humble, 
and  domestic  manner.  Before  entering,  therefore,  upon 
the  startling  record  of  his  public  career,  let  me  disclose  more 
fully  his  home  life,  and  his  affectionate,  practical  relations 
to  all  those  who  depended  upon  him;  wliich  can  best  be 
done  by  his  family  letters  at  different  dates,  before  he  sent 
his  sons  to  Kansas  or  set  forth  to  join  them  there. 

To  his  Children, 

Hudson,  Jan.  18,  1841. 

Dear  son  John,  —  Since  I  parted  with  you  at  Hudson  some 
thoughts  have  passed  through  my  mind  which  my  intense  anxiety 
for  your  welfare  prompts  me  to  communifAto  by  writing.  I  think 
the  situation  in  which  you  have  been  placed  by  Providence  at  this 
early  period  of  your  life  will  afford  to  yourself  and  others  some  little 
test  of  the  sway  you  may  be  expected  to  exert  over  minds  in  after  life, 
and  I  am  glad,  on  the  whole,  to  have  you  brought  in  some  measure 
to  the  test  in  your  youth.  If  you  cannot  now  go  into  a  disorderly 
country  school  and  gain  its  confidence  and  esteem,  and  reduce  it  to 
good  »>rder,  and  waken  up  the  energies  and  the  very  soul  of  every  ra- 
tional being  in  it,  —  yes,  of  every  mean,  ill-behaved,  ill-governed  boy 
and  girl  that  compose  it,  and  secure  the  good- will  of  the  parents, — 
then  how  are  you  to  stimulate  asses  to  attempt  a  passage  of  the  Alps  f 
If  you  run  with  footmen  and  they  should  weary  you,  how  shouhl  you 
eontend  with  horses  f  If  in  the  land  of  peace  they  have  wearied  you, 
then  how  will  you  do  in  the  swelling  of  Jordan  ?  Shall  I  answer  the 
question  myself?  "If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  GckI, 
who  giveth  liberally  and  uphraideth  not."    Let  me  ?^y  \<>  yow  v\^^\\v> 
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love  them  all,  and  commend  them  and  yoarself  to  the  Ood  to  whom 
Solomon  sought  in  his  youth,  and  he  shall  hring  it  to  pass.  You 
have  heard  me  tell  of  dividing  a  school  into  two  large  spelling-classes, 
and  of  its  effects ;  if  you  should  think  hcst,  and  can  remember  the 
process,  you  can  try  it.  Let  the  grand  reason,  that  one  course  is 
right  and  another  wrong,  be  kept  continually  before  your  own  mind 
and  before  your  school. 

From  your  affectionate  father, 

John  Browh. 


Akron,  May  28,  1845. 

Dear  son  John,  —  Yours  of  the  28th  April  we  did  not  get  very 
seasonably,  as  we  have  been  very  busy,  and  not  at  the  post-office 
often.  We  are  all  obliged  for  your  letter,  and  I  hope  thankful  for 
any  comfort  or  success  that  may  attend  you.  If  the  days  of  mourn- 
ing have  indeed  and  in  truth  ceased,  then  I  trust  all  is  well,  —  all  is 
well  as  it  should  be ;  and  I  have  known  fair  days  to  follow  after  very 
foul  weather.  The  great  ti-ouble  is,  we  are  apt  to  get  too  damp  in  a 
wet,  foggy  spell.  We  are  all  well  but  little  Annie,  who  is  afflicted 
veith  a  singular  eruption  of  the  skin,  and  is  withal  quite  unwell.  We 
get  along  in  our  business  as  well  as  we  ever  have  done,  I  think.  We 
have  some  sheep,  but  not  as  many  as  for  two  seasons  past.  Matters 
seem  to  go  well  betwixt  us  and  our  friend  Perkins,  and  for  anything 
that  I  know  of,  our  worldly  prospects  are  as  good  as  we  can  bear. 
I  hope  that  entire  leanness  of  soul  may  not  attend  any  little  success 
in  business.  I  do  not  know  as  wo  have  yet  any  new  plans ;  when  we 
have,  we  wUl  let  you  hear.  We  are  nearly  through  another  yean« 
ing  time,  and  have  lost  but  very  iPew.  Have  not  yet  counted  tails : 
think  there  may  be  about  four  hundred.  Never  had  a  finer  or  more 
thrifty  lot.  Expect  to  beg^n  washing  sheep  next  week.  Have  re- 
ceived our  medals  and  diploma.  They  are  splendid  toys,  and  appear 
to  be  knock-down  arguments  among  the  sheep-growers  who  have 
seen  them.  All  were  well  at  Hudson  a  few  days  since.  Father  was 
here,  and  had  just  moved  into  the  Huraiston  house  out  west.  You 
did  not  say  in  your  letter  whether  you  ever  conversed  with  him  in 
regard  to  his  plans  for  his  old  age,  as  was  talked  of  when  you  were 
here  and  were  helping  pick  sheep ;  should  like  to  know  if  yon  did, 
etc.  Cannot  tell  you  much  more  now,  exempt  it  be  that  we  all  appear 
to  think  a  great  deal  more  about  this  world  than  about  the  next, 
which  proves  that  we  are  still  very  foolish.  I  leave  room  for  amne 
others  of  the  family  to  write,  if  they  will. 

Affectionately  yours, 

John  Brown. 
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Deax  Son,  —  We  are  ai  l 

g  fur  BbKOjing.     Have  li^kd 

kid  the  wbcnt  ia  hU  kiUed, 

I  ;t>u  wiU  perfu 


Maj'30,  1S45. 
\u  lijiie  ull  w'tOl,  bill  vtTj  liiLsy  prcpsr- 
1  iiiDBt  dreadful  frosl  <iver  oiglit,  oiid  sm 
Thore  will  be  here  no  article  of  fruit. 
)  with  patient  spirit,  dcttig  with 


migliL    The  children  will  write  you  hereafter. 
Affettliunulely  yui 


Akron,  Ohio,  Juoe  6,  lB4fl, 

Drar  SflX  Attn  Daughter,  —  I  wrute  yon  some  time  since,  en- 

laing  five  didlura ;  but  neither  of  you  buve  let  me  know  whether 

It  receivctl  it  or  not.  nor  liow  mueh  ymi  were  in  immediate  want  of. 

Ipu  lilies  would  have  lold  me  all,  and  that  yna  were  or  were  not 

.■nctuse  you  ten  dullan ',  and  I  wiiDt  to  hear  frotii  yoa 

ptbout  (inv  moment's  deluy.  or  I  cannot  till  I  get  to  New  England 

CBibly].     Say  to  me  how  much  you  must  hiive  for  jour  bUle  at 

itiuburg  Hod  expen«ee  1>aek  to  this  pines.     I  can  calculate  W 

'a  exjieDeea  to  SpringQeld  from  here,  and  will  provide  for  that. 

D  siimo  nice  elotb  for  an  entire  suit,  which  1  think  I  had  iK^tter 

«  for  you  (John)  tu  Springfield,  bo  that  jou  can  have  it  niade  up 

«  if  you  have  any  waut  of  cluiheB  before  winter.    We  have  plentjr 

u  hand,  and  it  will  eave  payiug  out  the  money.     We  are  getting 

1  pair  of  calfskin  bouts  made  for  you-    We  intend  to  take  on 

d  supply  i>f  nice  well-made  eliirts,  in  <irder  lo  save  your  paying 

«  fir  auch  things  more  than  is  iudLs)>ensab1e,  and  also  to  preveat 

[f  being  delayed  after  you  come  back  here  with  Ruth. 

[it  ia  barely  poeeible  that  Jaaun  and  I  may  coma  by  way  of  Austin- 

We  expect  to  start  in  a  little  more  than  a  week  froiu  ihia. 

■  I  do  na4  come  by  your  place  on  my  way,  you  may  look  for  anoiher 

T  bc(i>re  I  iiturt  for  the  Eaal.^  It  may  be  that  eome  of  your  billa 

mpikid  till  I  can  sell  some  of  our  wool,  and  let  you  draw  on 

brkin*  ti.  Brown  nt  Springfield  for  thi'  amount,  instead  of  mnkin^c 

^RmiitaDce  by  mail.    Some  of  your  nierchants  or  other  bueineRa 

D  might  be  gUd  to  get  a  small  droit  of  that  kind,  juayuble  at  sight. 

n  know  all  aliout  mntlera.     AI!  am  well  here. 

Affectionately  ymirs, 

JuUN  Bnows. 

I  The  letter  above  printed  was  written  to  John  and  Ruth 
who  were  then  at  school,  or  taking  lessons,  in  Aub- 
pburg,  Uhio.  Their  father  was  about  reiooving  to  Massv 
Uisetts. 
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To  his  Wife  and  Children, 

Springfield,  Sept.  29,  1846. 

Deab  Mart,  — ...  Year  letter  dated  the  20th  was  received  last 
night,  and  afforded  me  a  real  though  a  mournful  satisfaction.  That 
you  had  received,  or  were  to  receive,  a  letter  from  either  John  or 
Jason  I  was  in  perfect  ignorance  of  till  you  informed  me ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that,  wholly  uninfluenced  by  me,  they  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  afford  you  the  comfort  in  your  deep  affliction  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of.  Nothing  is  scarcely  equal  with 
me  to  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  one  portion  of  my  remaining 
family  are  not  disposed  to  exclude  from  their  sympathies  and  their 
warm  affections  another  portion.  I  accept  it  ad  one  of  the  most 
grateful  returns  that  can  be  made  to  me  for  any  care  or  exertion  on 
my  part  to  promote  either  their  present  or  their  future  well-being  ; 
and  while  I  am  able  to  discover  such  a  feeling,  I  feel  assured  that 
notwithstanding  God  has  chastised  us  often  and  sore,  yet  he  has  not 
entirely  withdrawn  himself  from  us  nor  forsaken  us  utterly.  The 
sudden  and  dreadful  manner  19  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  call  our  dear 
little  Kitty  to  take  her  leave  of  us  is,  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much, 
in  my  mind ;  but  before  Him  I  wUl  bow  my  head  in  submission  and 
hold  my  peace.  ...  I  have  sailed  over  a  somewhat  stormy  sea  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  have  experieni^ed  enough  to  teach  me 
thoroughly  that  I  may  most  reasonably  buckle  up  and  be  prepared 
for  the  tempest.  Mary,  let  us  try  to  maintain  a  cheerful  self-command 
while  we  are  tossing  up  and  down  ;  and  let  our  motto  still  be  Action, 
Action,  —  as  we  have  but  one  life  to  live. 

Affectionately  yours, 

John  Brown. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Jan  5,  1847. 

Dear  daughter  Ruth, — Yours  dated  the  20th  and  Jason's  dated 
the  16th  of  December  were  both  received  in  season,  and  were  very 
grateful  to  our  feelings,  as  we  are  anxious  to  hear  from  home  often, 
and  had  become  very  uneasy  before  wo  got  word  from  Jason.  We 
are  middling  well,  and  very  much  perplexed  with  t)ur  work,  accounts, 
and  correspondence.  We  expect  now  to  go  home,  if  our  lives  and 
health  are  spared,  next  month,  and  we  feel  rejoiced  that  the  time  is 
so  near  when  we  hope  to  meet  you  all  once  more.  Sometimes  my 
imagination  follows  those  of  my  family  who  have  passed  behind  the 
scenes ;  and  I  would  almost  rejoice  to  be  pennitted  to  make  them  a 
personal  visit.  I  have  outlived  nearly  half  of  all  my  numerous  fam- 
ily, and  I  ought  t^  realize  that  in  any  event  a  large  proportion  of  my 
Journey  is  travelled  over. 
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You  Bay  that  you  woald  like  very  much  to  have  a  letter  from  me, 
with  as  mach  good  advice  as  I  will  give.  Well,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose I  feel  most  aozioua  for  in  regard  to  yourself  and  all  at  home  f 
Would  you  believe  that  I  ever  had  any  such  care  on  my  mind  about 
them  as  we  read  that  Job  had  about  his  &mily  (not  that  I  would 
ever  think  to  compare  myself  with  Job)  f  Would  you  believe  that 
the  long  story  would  be  that  ye  nn  not,  that  you  form  no  foolish 
attachments,  and  that  you  be  not  a  companion  of  fools  f 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

Springfield,  March  12,  1847. 

Dear  son  John,  —  Yours  dated  Feb.  27th  I  this  day  received. 

It  was  written  about  the  same  time  I  reached  this  place  again.     I 

am  glad  to  leam  that  you  are  relieved  in  a  good  measarc  from  another 

season  of  suffering.     Hope  you  will  make  the  right  improvement  of 

it.     I  have  been  here  nearly  two  weeks.     Have  Captain  Spencer, 

Freeman,  the  Hudsons,  together  with  Schlessinger  and  Ramsden,  all 

helping  me  again.     Have  turned  about  four  thousand  dollars'  worth 

of  wool  into  cash  since  I  returned ;  shall  probably  make  it  up  to 

seven  thousand  by  the  16th.     Sold  Musgrave  the  James  Wallace  lot 

yesterday  for  fifty-eight  c^nts  all  round.     Hope  to  get  pretty  much 

through  by  the  middle  of  April.     Have  paid  your  account  for  the 

"  Cincinnati  Weekly  Herald  and  Philanthropist,"  together  with  two 

dollars  for  one  year's  subscription  to  **  National  Era,"  being  in  all 

three  dollars.     I  should  have  directed  to  have  the  "  National  Era  " 

sent  you  at  Austinburg,  but  C4)uld  not  certainly  know  as  you  would 

be  there  to  take  it.     You  had  better  direct  to  have  it  sent  to  you 

there.     I  now  intend  to  send  Ruth  on  again  soon  after  my  return. 

Jason  writes  on  the  3d  that  all  are  well  at  home.     I  fc^l.  better  than 

when  I  left  home,  and  send  my  health  to  all  in  and  about  Austinburg. 

Yours  affectionately, 

John  Brown. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  April  12,  1847. 

Dear  bon  John,  —  Yours  of  the  5th  is  just  received.  I  was  very 
ghid  to  leam  by  it  that  you  were  then  well.  I  had  begun  to  feel 
anxious,  not  hearing  for  so  long  a  time  since  you  wrote,  that  you 
were  unwell.  My  own  health  is  middling  good  ;  and  I  leam  that 
all  at  home  were  well  a  few  davs  since.  I  enclose  ten  dollars;  and 
I  must  say  that  when  you  c/mtinue  to  make  ixpefixitk  applica- 
tions for  money,  without  giving  me  the  least  iiiea  of  the  amount  you 
need,  after  I  have  before  complained  of  the  same  lVv\iig«  —  Ti&Tcvv\s> 
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your  not  telling  me  frankly  how  much  you  need,  —  it  makes  me  feel 
injured.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  always  affords  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  assist  you  when  I  can ;  but  if  you  want  five,  ten,  twenty, 
or  fifty  dollars,  why  not  say  so,  and  then  let  me  help  you  so  far  as  I 
am  able  ?  It  places  mo  in  an  awkward  fix.  I  am  much  more  will- 
ing to  send  you  all  you  actually  need  (if  in  my  power),  than  to  send 
any  when  you  do  not  tell  what  your  wants  require. 

I  do  not  now  see  how  we  could  make  the  exchange  Mr.  Walker 
proposes  in  regard  to  sheep,  but  should  suppose  it  might  be  done  to 
his  mind  somewhere  in  our  direction.  I  should  think  your  brother 
student  might  pay  the  postage  of  a  letter  ordering  the  "  Era*'  to  you 
at  Austinburg  till  the  year  expires.  I  have  ten  times  as  many  papers 
as  I  can  read.  Have  got  on  middling  well,  since  I  wrote  you,  with 
the  wool-trade,  and  mean  to  return  shortly,  and  send  Ruth  to  Austin- 
burg. Do  not  see  how  to  take  time  to  give  you  further  particulars 
now,  having  so  much  every  hour  to  attend  to.  Write  me  on  receipt 
of  this.     Will  send  you  a  Steubeuville  report. 

Affectionately  your  father, 

John  Brown. 

P.  S.  Had  I  sent  you  twenty  dollars,  you  deprive  me  of  the  com- 
fort of  knowing  that  your  wishes  have  been  at  ail  complied  with. 


Akron,  July  9,  1847. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  wrote  you  yesterday  to  urge  your  coming 
here  to  keep  up  the  family  for  a  few  months,  as  I  knew  of  no  way  to 
provide  for  Jason  or  Owen's  board ;  but  that  matter  is  all  got  over, 
and  the  probability  is  that  Jason  will  have  a  wife  as  soon  as  yon. 
We  mean  to  have  the  business  done  up  before  we  leave,  so  as  to 
have  no  breaking  up  of  the  family  here.  I  would  now  say  that  if 
you  can  get  ready  and  meet  us  at  BuflEalo  on  the  14th  or  15th,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  you  go  on  with  us.  I  would  be  willing  to 
delay  for  a  day  or  more  in  order  to  bring  it  about.  It  would  seem  as 
though  you  might  bring  it  about  by  that  time,  so  early  as  to  get  here 
on  the  16th,  as  you  wrote*  As  matters  now  stand,  I  feel  very  anx- 
ious to  have  you  go  on  with  us,  —  and  partly  on  Frederick's  account. 
I  sent  you  yesterday  a  certificate  of  deposit  for  fifty  dollars,  directed  to 
Vernon,  care  of  Miss  Wealthy  Hotchkiss.^  Should  it  so  happen  that 
you  get  to  BufiiEilo  before  we  do,  wait  for  us  at  Bennett's  Hotel ;  or 
we  will  wait  for  you  awhile.  Inquire  for  us  at  Bennett's,  or  of  George 
Palmer,  Esq.     If  you  get  this  in  season,  you  may  perhaps  get  to 

^  Soon  to  be  Mrs.  John  Brown,  Jr. 
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Biifilo  before  we  can.    Mary  is  still  quite  feeble.    Frederick  appears 
to  be  quite  as  well  as  when  you  left.     Say  to  Rath  I  remember  her. 

Affeeuoiiately  yours, 

John  Brown. 

Sprinofibld,  Sept.  1,  1847. 

Deab  daughter  Ruth, — I  have  not  heard  from  you  since  John 
left  to  come  on  here ;  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  for  want  of  inter- 
est in  your  wel£ire  that  I  have  so  long  delayed  writing  you.  We 
got  over  the  tedious  Job  of  moving  as  well  as  we  could  expect,  and 
have  both  fiirailies  oomfbrtably  fixed.  Frederick  has  been  under  the 
treatment  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  in  Massachusetts, 
and  for  some  part  of  the  time  has  appeared  to  be  as  well  as  ever,  but 
has  not  appeared  so  well  for  a  few  days  past  Your  mother  is  quite 
unwell  with  a  bilious  fever,  and  has  been  so  for  a  day  or  two.  We 
think  she  is  doing  well  now,  and  hope  she  will  get  around  soon. 
We  have  almost  all  of  us  complained  more  or  less  since  we  got  on 
liere.  We  have  heard  from  Akron  every  few  days  since  we  came  on. 
All  were  well  there  a  short  time  since. 

Our  business  here  seems  to  go  on  middling  well,  and  should  noth- 
ing befall  mo  I  hope  to  see  you  about  the  last  of  this  month  or  early 
next.  John  says  he  will  write  you  soon.  I  supposed  he  had  done 
so  before  this,  until  now.  We  are  very  busy,  and  suppose  we  are 
likely  to  be  for  the  present.  We  expect  you  to  \iTite  us  how  you  get 
along,  of  course. 

Affectionately  yours, 

John  Brown. 

Vernon,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  24,  1851. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  now  enclose  draft  on  New  York  for  fifty 
dollars,  which  I  think  you  can  dispose  of  to  some  of  the  merchants 
for  a  premium  at  this  time  in  the  season.  I  shall  pay  you  the  bal- 
ance as  soon  as  I  can ;  but  it  may  be  out  of  my  power  until  after  we 
wll  our  wool,  which  I  think  there  is  a  prospect  now  of  doing  early. 
I  hope  to  get  through  here  so  as  to  be  on  our  way  again  t<>  Ohio  be- 
fore the  week  closes,  but  want  you  and  Jason  both  to  hold  on  and 
take  the  best  possible  care  of  the  flock  until  I  do  get  on,  at  any  rate. 
I  wrote  you  last  week  that  the  family  is  on  the  n)acl :  the  boys  are 
driving  on  the  cattle,  and  my  wife  and  the  little  girls  are  at  Oneida 
Depot,  waiting  for  me  to  go  on  with  them.* 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Broi\'n. 

*  The  family  were  removing  from  North  Ellm  to  Akron,  leaving  Ruth 
and  her  husband,  Heniy  Thompson,  in  the  Adirond&c  y>'o<A%. 

10 
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To  hxB  Wife. 

Boston,  Mikss.,  Dec.  22,  1851. 

Dear  Mart,  —  ...  There  is  an  unusual  amount  of  very  inter- 
estiug  things  happening  in  this  and  other  countries  at  present,  and  no 
one  can  foresee  what  is  yet  to  follow.  The  great  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  coming  of  Kossuth,  and  the  last  news  of  a  new  revolution 
in  France,  with  the  prospect  that  all  Europe  will  soon  again  be  in  a 
blaze,  seems  to  have  taken  all  by  surprise.  I  have  only  to  say  in 
regard  to  those  things,  I  rejoice  in  them,  from  the  full  belief  that  God 
is  carrying  out  his  eternal  purpose  in  them  all.  I  hope  the  boys 
will  be  particularly  careful  to  have  no  waste  of  feed  of  any  kind,  for 
I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  long,  severe  winter  is 
before  us. 

This  letter  shows  how  closely  Brown  attended  to  politics 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  notwithstanding  his  la- 
borious life  and  the  urgency  of  his  private  affairs.  The 
**  new  revolution  in  France  "  was  the  coup  d'etat  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  which  happened  in  this  month  of  December, 
1851.  At  the  same  time  the  Hungarian  patriot  Kossuth 
was  exciting  great  enthusiasm  in  Massachusetts  and  the 
Northern  States  in  general ;  Charles  Sumner  was  celebrat- 
ing him  in  an  eloquent  speech  at  Washington  ;  Emerson  at 
Concord  was  bidding  him  welcome  to  the  historic  battle- 
ground there ;  and  Theodore  Parker,  in  his  Boston  pulpit, 
was  preaching  in  behalf  of  Hungarian  independence.  The 
friends  of  Brown,  on  whom  he  relied  in  later  years,  were 
singularly  in  accord  with  him  in  1851,  though  neither  Emer- 
son nor  Parker  nor  Sumner  had  then  seen  Brown.  I  was 
then  a  student  at  Exeter,  preparing  for  Harvard  College, 
and  I  remember  the  interest  that  Kossuth  aroused  there. 
An  old  lady  with  whom  I  sometimes  took,  tea,  and  with 
whom  in  her  youth  Daniel  Webster  had  taken  tea  when  a 
student  at  Exeter  fifty-five  years  before,  used  to  divide  the 
talk  at  her  little  round  tea-table  between  anecdotes  of  Web- 
ster (whom  she  admired  for  his  beauty  and  eloquence,  but 
abhorred  for  his  betrayal  of  the  Northern  cause)  and  eulogies 
of  Kossuth,  Sumner,  Garrison,  and  the  other  friends  of  free- 
dom in  Europe  and  America.  While  Miss  Betsey  Clifford 
thus  manifested  her  enthusiasm  at  the  age  of  seventy,  her. 
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jronng  ^est  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  publishing  v 
dressed  to  Kossnth  in  praise  aud  to  Webster  in  c 
their  public  action.    But  the  pithy  comment  of  John  Browa  ^ 

•'  God  is  oarryiug  out  hia  eternal  purpose  in  them  all  " 
was  as  protitable  an  utterance  as  that  of  any  scholar  orl 
I  statesman  of  that  period.  He  belonged  to  the  school  of  thffj 
prophets,  though  a,  lierdsinaD  like  Amos  the  Hebrew  a»dv 
the  Arabian  seer.  I  have  been  able  to  find  but  fev(  < 
Brown's  letters  in  the  years  1850-51,  when  the  first  generrfj 
agitation  against  the  aggression  of  Southern  slavelioldeni 
took  place  in  the  Korth  ;  nor  rto  his  earlier  letters  contaiiu^ 
much  alluBton  to  the  antislavery  crusade  of  GarrLson,  Gerrifl 

k   Smith,  Arthur  Tappan,  Wendell  Phillips,  and   the  other  ■ 
email cipatiomsts.     But  he  took  the  warmest   interest  in 
these  discussions  from  the  first,  and  like  Garrison  and  hia 
associates  early  declared  against  the  colonizationists,  who 
would  send  the  free  negroes  away  to  Liberia.    Milton  I.usfc,  I 
Drown's  brother-in-law,  already  quoted,  has  given  me  somcfl 
details  of  antislavery  action  at  Hudson  fifty  years  ago.     A^ 

I  that  tiraeKev.  Charles  B.  Storrs,  a  devoted  antislavery  man, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  "Western  Reserve  College  in  Hudson, 
and  a  commnnicant,  if  not  pastor,  of  a  Congregational  church 
there.     In  that  to  wliicli  Mr.  Lusk  belonged  it  bad  been 
customary  before  1835  to  take  up  a  collection  occasionally 
for  the  cause  of  colonization,  which  was  advocated  from  the 
pulpit  by  agents  of  the  Colonization  Society.     On  one  of 
these'  occasions  "  Brother  Lusk  "  was  asked  to  take  up  theJ 
collection  as  usual,  but  refused.     His  jiastor  earnestly  qiiefcV 
tioned  him  why;  whereupon  Milton  Lusk  showed  the  cler^ 
gyntan  a  speech  or  letter  of  Chief-Justice    Marshall,    in 
which  colonization  waa  a^lvocated  as  a  relief  to  the  Viiginia 
slaveholders,  by  removing  the  trovblesome  class  of  the  free 
negroes  from  the  Stite.     "If  that  is  genuine,"  argued  Mr.  , 
Lusk.  "then  the  slaveholders  are  asked  to  give  money  tot 
coloniiation  to  protect  slavery;   while  we  are  asked  fo< 
money  to  remove  slavery  by  colonization.     If  our  ( 
bntions  go  into  the  same  fund,  I  for  one  will  never  hel^ 
to  Taiae  another  dollar."    The  pastor  could  not  deny  th) 
|ireinises  of  his  parishioner,  and  was  forced  to  accept  1 
conclusion ;    but  not  long  afterward   Miltou  liUsV.  ■< 
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communicated  for  yarious  errors  of  opinion,  among  which 
the  colonization  incident  was  not  quite  forgotten.^ 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  28, 1852, 

Dear  Children,  —  I  returned  here  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
ingt.,  having  left  Akron  on  the  14th,  the  date  of  your  letter  to  John. 
I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  again  in  that  way,  not  having  re* 
ceivjed  anything  from  you  while  at  huiiie.  I  left  all  in  usual  health, 
and  as  comfortable  as  could  be  expected }  but  am  afflicted  with  you 
on  account  of  your  little  boy.  Hope  to  hear  by  return  mail  that  you 
are  all  well.  As  in  this  trouble  yuu  are  only  tasting  of  a  cup  I  have 
had  to  drink  deeply,  and  very  often,  I  need  not  tell  you  how  fully  I 
can  sympathize  with  you  in  your  anxiety.  .  .  , 

How  long  we  shall  continue  here  is  beyond  our  ability  to  foresee, 
but  think  it  very  probable  that  if  you  write  us  by  return  mail  we 
shall  get  your  letter.  Something  may  possibly  happen  that  may 
enable  us  (or  one  of  us)  to  go  and  see  you,  but  do  not  look  for  us.  I 
should  feel  it  a  great  privilege  if  I  could.  We  seem  to  be  getting 
along  well  with  our  business  so  far,  but  progress  miserably  slow. 
My  journeys  back  and  forth  this  winter  have  been  very  tedious.  If 
you  find  it  difficult  for  you  to  pay  for  Dt)uglass'  paper,  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  know,  as  I  know  I  took  liberty  in  ordering  it  contin- 
ued. You  have  been  very  kind  in  helping  me,  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  make  myself  a  burden. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

Akron,  Ohio,  March  20,  1862. 

Dear  Children,  —  I  reached  home  on  the  18th  at  evening,  meet- 
ing with  father  on  the  way,  who  went  home  with  me  and  left  us 
yesterday;  he  kept  me  so  busied  that  I  had  no  time  to  write  you 
yesterday.  I  found  all  in  usual  health  but  Frederick,  who  has  one 
of  his  poor  turns  again  ;  it  is  not  severe,  and  we  hope  will  not  be  so. 
I  now  enclose  the  Flanders  lease.  You  will  discover  that  the  bar- 
gain I  had  with  him  for  the  second  year  is  simply  an  extension  of  the 

^  "  '  I  threw  down  Judge  Mai'shall's  speech  and  stamped  on  it,'  said  Mil- 
ton Lusk.  *  Why,  Milton,  what  ails  you  ? '  said  my  sister.  1  told  her  I 
had  got  through  raising  money  for  colonization.  I  asked  our  minister  if 
our  contributions  here  in  Ohio  went  into  the  same  chest  with  those  from 
Virginia,  where  men  sold  slaves  and  put  a  part  of  the  purchase-money  into 
the  contribution-box  ?  He  said  he  supposed  so.  Then,  I  said,  I  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.** 
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time  made  on  the  back  of  it,  except  that  for  the  last  year  I  was  to 
pay  the  taxes.  Owen  Bays  he  thinks  the  tooth  fell  out  of  the  harrow 
while  lying  on  a  pile  of  sticks  and  old  boards  near  the  comer  of  the 
bam,  between  that  and  the  house;  and  that  if  you  do  not  find  it 
among  the  rubbish,  nor  in  the  house  or  bam,  —  over  the  door  from 
the  bam  into  the  back  shed,  —  he  cannot  tell  where  it  will  be  found. 
Expecting  to  hear  from  you  again  soon, 

I  remain  your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 


Akron,  Ohio,  May  14,  1952. 

Dear  Children,  —  I  have  a  great  deal  to  write,  and  but  very 
little  time  in  which  to  do  it.  A  letter  was  received  from  you,  which 
Salmon  put  in  his  pocket  before  it  had  been  opened,  and  lost  it.  This 
grieved  me  very  much  indeed;  I  could  hardly  be  reconciled  to  it. 
We  have  been  having  the  measles,  and  now  have  the  whooping- 
cough  among  the  children  very  bad.  Your  mother  was  confined  by 
the  birth  of  the  largest  and  strongest  boy  she  ever  had  two  weeks 
ago,  and  has  got  along  well  considering  aD  our  difficulties.  The 
little  one  took  the  measles,  and  was  very  sick,  and  has  now  the 
whooping-cough  so  bad  that  we  expect  to  lose  him;  we  thought 
him  dying  for  some  time  last  night.  Aunio  and  Sarah  cough  badly ; 
Oliver  is  getting  over  it.  Our  little  one  has  dark  hair  and  eyes  like 
Watsim's  ;  notwithstanding  our  large  number,  we  are  very  anxious  to 
retain  him. 

Jason  and  Owen  have  gone  on  to  a  large  fann  of  Mr.  Perkins  over 
in  Talmadge.  Frederick  is  with  us,  and  is  pretty  well.  The  family 
of  Mr.  Perkins  have  the  whcK»ping-cough,  and  have  had  the  measles. 
They  have  another  son,  a  few  tlays  older  than  ours.  Our  other 
friends  are  well,  so  far  as  we  know.  Father  was  with  us,  quite  well, 
a  few  days  ago.  We  have  had  so  much  rain  that  we  could  do  but 
little  towards  spring  crops.  Have  planted  our  potatot»8.  The  grass 
is  forward ;  great  prospect  of  apples  and  cherries,  but  no  pea<'hes 
scarcely.  Have  twelve  of  the  finest  calves  I  ever  saw.  Our  Troy 
suit  went  in  our  favor,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  ought.  I 
have  b<»ught  out  the  interests  of  Jason  and  Owen  in  the  lot  we 
irot  of  Mr.  Smith,  on  which,  I  suppose,"  you  aro  living  lK»fore  this. 
I  can  send  you  no  more  now  than  my  earnest  wishes  for  your 
gOTKl,  and  my  r(H|uest  that  as  s<K>n  as  you  can  ytm  send  me  the 
substjince  of  your  last  letter,  with  such  additi<ms  as  you  may  be  able 
to  make. 

Your  affectionate  father. 

flow's  \\\\r»^^. 
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Akron,  Ohio,  July  20,  1852. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  wrote  you  a  few  days  before  the  death  of 
our  infant  son,  saying  we  expected  to  lose  hiin  ;  since  then  we  have 
some  of  as  been  sick  constantly.  The  measles  and  whooping-cough 
went  so  hard  with  Sarah  that  we  were  quite  anxious  on  her  account, 
but  were  much  more  alarmed  on  account  of  my  wife,  who  was  taken 
with  bleeding  at  the  lungs  two  or  three  days  after  the  death  of  her 
child.  She  was  pretty  much  confined  to  her  bed  for  some  weeks,  and 
suffered  a  good  deal  of  pain,  but  is  now  much  more  comfortable,  and 
able  to  be  around.  About  the  time  she  got  about  I  was  taken  with 
fever  and  ague,  and  am  unable  to  do  much  now,  but  have  got  the 
shakes  stopped  for  the  present.  The  almost  constant  wet  weather 
put  us  back  very  much  about  our  crops,  and  prevented  our  getting  in 
much  com.  What  we  have  is  promising.  Our  wheat  is  a  very  good 
quality,  but  the  crop  is  quite  moderate.  Our  grass  is  good,  and  we 
have  a  good  deal  secured.  We  shall  probably  finish  harvesting 
wheat  to-day.  Potatoes  promise  well.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  doing 
well ;  and  I  would  most  gladly  be  able  to  add  that  in  wisdom  and 
good  morals  we  are  all  improving.  The  boys  have  done  remarkably 
well  about  the  work ;  I  wish  I  could  see  them  manifest  an  equal 
regard  for  their  future  well-lieing.  Blindness  has  happened  to  us  in 
that  which  is  of  most  importance. 

We  are  at  a  loss  for  a  reason  that  we  do  not  hear  a  word  from  you. 

The  friends  are  well,  so  far  as  I  know.     Heard  from  Henry  and  Kuth 

a  few  days  since. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Aug.  6,  1852. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  had  just  written  a  short  letter  to  you,  di- 
rected and  sealed  it,  when  I  got  yours  of  the  1  st  instant.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  from  you  again,  and  had  been  writing  that  I  could  not  re 
member  hearing  anything  from  you  since  early  last  spring.  I  air 
pretty  much  laid  up  with  the  ague,  and  have  been  for  more  than  a 
month.  The  family  are  about  in  their  usual  health.  Your  mother 
is  not  well,  but  is  about  the  house  at  work.  The  other  friends  are 
well,  so  far  as  I  know.  After  something  of  a  drouth,  the  weather 
has  l>ecome  very  unsteady ;  yet  we  have  not  had  a  great  amount  of 
rain.  We  get  a  little  so  often  that  we  progress  slowly  with  our  hay- 
ing, of  which  we  have  yet  considerable  to  do ;  we  have  also  some 
late  oats  to  cut.  Have  our  wheat  secured.  Our  com  we  had  to 
plant  over  once ;  it  now  looks  promising.  The  prosi>ec.t  for  potatoes, 
wnce  the  rains  have  begun  to  come,  is  good.     Our  sheep  and  cattle 
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are  doing  well;  we  think  of  taking  some  to  Cleveland  to  show. 
Have  not  heard  from  Henry  and  Bnth  since  June  26,  when  they  were 
welL  Mr.  Ely  of  Boston  writes  us  that  onr  trial  there  will  come  on 
about  the  2l8t  September,  and  that  we  must  then  be  ready.  Ho  says 
Mr.  Beebe  had  not  retomed  from  Europe  July  24,  but  is  expected 
this  month.  We  want  you  without  fail  to  have  your  business  so 
armnged  that  yon  can  go  on  and  be  there  by  that  date,  as  we  cannot 
do  without  yon  at  all.  We  have  not  yet  sold  our  wool.  I  hope 
your  com  and  oats  will  reoover ;  ours  that  was  blown  down  last  year 
did  in  a  good  measare. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  religious  belief  of  yourself,  and  the  ideas 
of  several  of  my  children.  My  affections  are  too  deep-rooted  to  be 
alienated  from  them ;  but  '*  my  gray  hairs  must  go  down  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave''  unless  the  true  Grod  forgive  their  denial  and  rejection 
of  him,  and  open  their  eyes.  I  am  perfectly  conscious  that,  their 
eyes  are  blinded  to  the  r^  truth,  their  minds  prejudiced  by  hearts 
unreconciled  to  their  Maker  and  Judge  ;  and  that  they  have  no  right 
appreciation  of  his  true  character,  nor  of  their  own.  **  A  deceived 
heart  hath  turned  them  aside."  That  God  in  infinite  mercy,  for 
ChrLft^s  sake,  may  grant  to  you  and  Wealthy,  and  to  my  other  chil- 
dren, '*  eyes  to  see,''  is  the  most  earnest  and  constant  prayer  <»f 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 


Akrox,  Ohio,  Aug.  10,  1852. 

Dear  Ruth, — Your  letter  to  mother  and  children  is  this  day 
received.  We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  are  much 
pleased  with  the  numerous  particulars  your  letters  coutain.  I  have 
had  a  return  of  the  ague  (rather  severe),  so  that  I  am  pretty  much 
laid  up,  and  not  good  for  much  anyway;  am  now  using  means  to 
break  it  up  again.  Your  mother  is  still  more  or  less  troubled  with 
her  difficulties,  but  is  able  to  keep  about  and  accx>mplish  a  good  deal. 
The  remainder  of  the  family  (and  friends,  so  far  as  I  know)  are  cpiite 
well.  We  are  getting  nearly  through  haying  and  harA'est.  Our  liay 
crop  is  most  abundant;  and  we  have  lately  had  frequent  little  rains, 
which  f«»r  the  present  relieves  us  from  our  fears  of  a  terrible  dmuth. 
We  are  much  rejoiced  to  learn  that  G<»d  in  mercy  has  given  ymi  Murie 
precious  showers.  It  is  a  great  mercy  to  us  that  we  frequently  are 
made  to  understand  most  thorouG:l)ly  our  absolute  de]>on(ion(*e  on  a 
power  quite  above  ourselves.  How  blessed  are  all  whose  hearts  and 
conduct  do  not  set  them  at  varijince  with  that  jK»wer !  Why  will  not 
my  finmily  endeavor  to  secure  huf  favor,  and  to  vffvvt  in  the  one  only 
way  a  perfect  recfmciliation  f 
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The  cars  have  been  running  regularly  from  Akron  to  Cleveland 
since  July  5,  so  that  there  is  now  steam  conveyance  from  Akron  to 
Westport.  This  is  a  great  comfort,  as  it  reduces  the  journey  to  such 
a  trifling  affliir.  We  are  making  a  little  preparation  for  the  Ohio 
State  Fair  at  Cleveland,  on  15th,  16th,  17th  September  next,  and 
think  we  shall  exhibit  some  cattle  and  sheep.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Per- 
kins have  been  away  at  New  York  for  about  three  weeks.  Mr. 
Perkins  is  away  for  a  great  part  of  the  time.  We  are  quite  obliged 
to  our  friend  Mrs.  Dickson  for  remembering  us ;  are  glad  she  is  with 
you,  and  hope  you  will  do  a  little  towards  making  her  home  with  yoo 
happy  on  our  account,  as  we  very  much  respect  her,  and  feel  quite  an 
interest  in  her  welfare. 

Our  Oliver  has  been  speculating  for  some  months  past  in  hogs.  I 
think  he  will  probably  come  out  about  even,  and  maybe  get  the  inter- 
est of.his  money.  Frederick  manages  the  sheep  mostly,  and  butchers 
mutton  for  the  two  families.  Watson  operates  on  the  farm.  Salmon 
is  chief  captain  over  the  cows,  calves,  etc.,  and  he  has  them  all  to 
shine.  Jason  and  Owen  appear  to  be  getting  along  with  their  farm- 
ing middling  well.  The  prospect  now  is  that  the  potato  crop  will  be 
full  middling  good.  Annie  and  Sarah  go  to  school.  Annie  has  be- 
come a  very  correct  reader.  Sarah  goes  singing  about  as  easy  as  an 
old  shoe.  Edward  still  continues  in  California.  Father  is  carrying  on 
his  little  farming  on  his  own  hook  still,  and  seems  to  succeed  very 
well.  I  am  much  gratified  to  have  him  able  to  do  so,  and  he  seems 
to  enjoy  it  quite  as  much  as  ever  he  did.^  I  have  now  written  about 
all  I  can  well  think  of  for  this  time. 

Your  affectionate  father,  John  Brown. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Sept  21,  1852. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  now  enclose  five  dollars  to  pay  you  for  the 
expense  of  your  trip  to  Cleveland  as  near  as  I  can.  I  would  have 
given  you  more  at  Cleveland  had  I  met  with  Mr.  Perkins  in  season 
after  you  concluded  to  leave.  We  will  hereafter  arrange  about  your 
time  so  as  to  make  that  satisfactory.  We  drew  three  second  pre- 
mhims  at  the  fair,  but  no  first  premium.  Our  bull  —  by  far  the  most 
extniordinary  animal  we  have  —  got  no  premium  at  all.  We  heard 
a  very  strong  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  award  on  Devon 
bulls  from  numerous  strangers,  as  well  as  from  many  good  judges  of 
our  acquaintance,  before  we  left  the  ground.  We  received  a  first 
premium  on  a  yearling  buck,  and  he  was  the  meanest  sheep  of  four- 
teen that  we  exhibited ;  we  got  no  other  premium  on  sheep. 

*  Owen  Brown  was  now  eighty-one  years  old.  Edward  was  his  youngest 
son.     Sarah  was  John  Brown's  dangliter,  at  this  time  six  years  old. 
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Akhos,  Ohio,  Sept  24,  1852. 

Dear  Childbbn,  —  We  received  Roth's  letter  of  the  3l8t  August 
a  few  days  before  our  State  &ir  at  Cleveland,  which  came  off  on  the 
15tb,  16tb,  and  17th  instant.  '  John  and  myself  expected  to  go  from 
there  to  Boston,  and  John  came  on  to  Cleveland  for  that  purpose ; 
but  just  then  we  learned  that  our  trial  woidd  not  come  on  until 
November  next.  I  may  leave  to  go  on  to  Boi^ton  before  November, 
but  cannot  say  now.  We  got  (bur  premiums  on  cattle  and  sheep  at 
the  faAr,  —  two  of  ten  dollars  each,  one  of  fifteen  dollars,  and  one  of 
twenty-five  dollars.  The  Perkinses  were  much  pleased  with  the 
show  of  stock  we  had  to  make,  but  felt,  as  many  others  did,  that 
great  injustice  was  done  in  not  giving  us  but  one  first  premium,  and 
that  on  our  poorest  buck  exhibited.  The  premiums  were  paid  in 
silver  cups,  goblets,  etc,  and  are  of  little  use,  except  for  mere  show. 
All  the  Mends  were  well  at  the  time  of  the  Mr,  and  a  large  portion 
of  them  on  the  show-ground,  —  fSather  among  the  rest.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  greatest  exhibition  ever  had  in  the  Western  States,  far 
exceeding  those  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  but  a  vast  majority  of 
those  who  were  at  much  pains  and  cost  to  exhibit  their  stock  and 
other  things  went  away  disappointed  of  any  premiums.  This  is  a 
mortifying  reflection. 

We  are  busy  taking  care  of  our  potatoes  and  apples,  and  preparing 
to  sow  our  grain.  I  have  had  no  shake  of  ague  for  some  time,  but 
am  not  strong.    The  Mnily  are  in  usual  health.     Write  again. 

Your  affectioDatc  father, 

John  Brown. 

To  his  Wife. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  16,  1853. 

Dear  Wipe,  —  I  have  the  8atisfacti<m  to  say  that  we  have  at  last 
gf»t  to  trial,  and  I  now  hope  that  a  little  more  than  another  week  will 
terminate  it.  Up  to  this  time  our  prospects  appear  favorable.  ...  I 
have  no  word  for  the  boys,  except  to  say  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  they 
are  dc»ing  so  well,  and  that  every  day  increases  my  anxiety  that  they 
all  will  decide  to  be  wise  and  good ;  and  1  close  by  saying  that  such 
is  by  flu*  my  most  earnest  wish  for  you  all. 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

John  Brown. 

The  Boston  trial  went  badly,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former 
chapter,  nor  did  the  religious  views  of  Brown's  children  ever 
square  perfectly  with  his  own.    As  years  went  iox-^'^^V^ 
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became  less  anxious  on  this  point,  and  was  more  willing  to 
leave  the  matter  with  Providence;  but  his  own  opinions 
never  changed. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Feb.  21,  1853. 

Dear  Childben,  —  It  was  my  iDtention,  on  parting  with  John  at 
Conneaut,  to  have  written  yoa  soon;  but  as  Mr.  Perkins  (imme- 
diately on  my  return  home)  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  have  me 
continue  with  him  at  least  for  another  year,  I  have  deferred  it,  in 
hopes  from  day  to  day  of  being  able  to  say  to  yuu  on  what  terms  I 
am  to  remain.  His  being  absent  almost  the  whole  time  has  pre- 
vented our  making  any  definite  bargain  as  yet,  although  we  have 
talked  considerably  about  it.  Our  bargain  will  not  probably  vary 
much  from  this,  —  nam(>ly,  he  to  furnish  land,  stock  of  all  kinds,  teams, 
and  tools,  pay  taxes  on  lands,  half  the  taxes  on  other  property,  and 
furnish  half  the  salt ;  I  to  furnish  all  the  work,  board  the  hands,  pay 
half  the  taxes  on  personal  property  put  in,  half  the  interest  on  capital 
on  stock,  and  half  the  insurance  on  same,  and  have  half  the  proceeds 
of  all  grain  and  other  crops  raised,  and  of  all  the  stock  of  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  etc.  He  seems  so  pleasant,  and  anxious  to  have  me 
continue,  that  I  cannot  tear  away  from  him.  He  is  in  quite  as  good 
spirits  since  he  came  home  as  I  expected. 

We  are  all  in  good  health ;  so  also  was  father  and  other  Hudson 
friends  a  few  days  ago.  Our  sheep,  cattle,  etc.,  have  done  very  well 
through  the  winter.  Got  a  letter  from  Ruth  a  few  days  ago.  All 
appears  well  with  them.  She  writes  that  they  have  had  quite  a 
revival  of  religion  there,  and  that  Henry  is  one  of  the  hopefully  con- 
verted. My  earnest  and  only  wish  is,  that  those  seeming  conversions 
may  prove  genuine,  as  I  doubt  not  '^  there  is  joy  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth.^    Will  you  write  me  f 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Browk. 


Akron,  Ohio,  Sept.  24,  1858. 

Dear  Children,  —  We  received  Henry's  letter  of  the  16th  August 
in  due  time,  and  when  it  came  I  intended  to  reply  at  once ;  but  not 
being  very  stout,  and  having  many  things  to  look  after,  it  has  been 
put  off  uutil  now.  We  were  very  glad  of  that  letter,  and  of  the 
information  it  gave  of  your  health  and  prosperity,  as  well  as  your 
future  calculations.  We  have  some  nice  turkeys  and  chickens  fatten- 
ing, to  be  ready  by  the  time  you  come  on  to  Akron.  Father  and 
Jason  were  both  here  this  morning.  Father  is  quite  well.  Jason, 
EDon,  Owen,  and  Fred  have  all  been  having  the  ague  more  or  less 
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re  I  wrote  before.     Otiier  (riends  are  in  usual  heallh,  1  bi^lieve. 
f  havo  ilcmc  p«rt  of  uur  soiring,  got  uur  Hiii-  crcip  of  cum  all  se-    ' 
Kun.'il  HgniuBt  friiats  jeslenlay,  and  arc  digging  putittuM  lo-day.    llio 
KOI)  hsa  bpen  tliiu  far  oae  uf  great  teiii|K>ral  blessing ;  and  I  would    , 
biip«  tbal  the  Spirit  of  Gud  bos  not  done  striving  in  oar  hard 
'  BuinetJmi'B  fool  encouraged  to  hope  that  my  tuna  will  give 
p  ihcir  miserable  deluNona  and  believe  iu  Gud  and  In  his  Son  our 
I  ihink  the  fuinjly  are  tnare  aud  more  dcdded  in  favor  of 
Intumiag  t"  Essex,  and  seem  all  dlsjiosed  tu  be  making  little  prcjia- 
~  r  it  as  we  suppose  the  lime  draws  near.    Our  county  fair 
on  tbe  I2tb  and  ]3th  October,  bat  we  supiMise  we 
urdly  ex|>ect  yuu  bu  souu.     Should  be  much  pleased  to  have  ;uu 
« then.  ■  .  ■ 

Akbon,  Ollin,  Jan.  25,  Wt. 
Dbas  Ciuldbzn,  —  I  remember  I  engaged  to  write  you  so  so*n  at 

II  had  anything  to  tell  worth  the  paper.  I  do  not  euppuse  tbe  biikuce 
irill  be  great  now.  So  fiir  as  I  know,  the  friendu  here  are  about  ii 
bsual  health,  and  are  passing  through  the  winter  prospennusly.  My 
vUe  u  nut  in  as  good  health  as  when  you  were  here.  Have  not 
^eard  from  Hudson  fur  some  days.  The  loss  of  sheep  has  beeo  Merely 
^  DominHt  one  with  us.  Wo  have  skinned  two  full-blood  Devon 
beiters, — from  the  effects  of  poison,  as  we  fauspwt;  for  several  of  oi 
^Duog  eatlle  were  takeu  sich  about  the  snioe  time.  Tbe  ulhers  appear 
Id  be  nearly  well. 

This  world  is  not  yet  freed  from  real  maUce  or  envy.     Il  nppeara 
to  be  well  MItled  now  that  we  go  back  to  North  Elba  in  the  spring. 
I  hitve  had  a  good-natured  talk  with  Mr-  Perkins  abont  going  awny, 
Kid  both  families  are  now  preparing  to  carry  out  that  plan.     1  do 
It  yet  know  wliai  his  inieiitious  are  about  uur  coinpensHiion  for  ihi 
Wt  year.'     Will  write  you  when  I  do,  as  I  want  you  to  hold  yuurset 
KJnbn,  I  mean)  in  readiness  to  ouirie  out  at  onre,  should  he  decide  ti 
ne  a  share  of  the  stoek,  eta.     Should  that  ho  the  cjise,  I  iuCelid 
}  \H  yon  have  what  will  give  you  a  little  start  in  the  way  of  red 
Ut]*.. 
1  learn,  by  yonr  Ipllers  In  others  of  the  family,  that  yon  have  pretty 
|bneh  dwided  to  cbII  yonr  Iioy  John,  and  that  in  order  to  gralify  the 
Mings  of  his  grpBi- grand  father  and  grniidfiithel'.     I  will  only  no< 
h^  'hot  T  hope  to  lie  able  funiieliine  In  nrnvinpe  yo"  that  I  apprecint 
w  uciificea  you  tiiay  make  In  aoennimndate  otir  feelings.     I  nollwd 

y  refrrrinff  t«  ■  jwrvioiiB  letter  of  fi-b.  21 ,  18.13.  it  trill  Iw  won  i 
r,  Pi-rkin*'*  mind  hnd  i'liniiit''d  nithia  ihv  ri-»r.  It  li»*  lirtn  inliini 
It  iKiIilieal  'ipli>[{iii<.  Iiiiil  wmdliitii:  to  <hi  with  \]ih  •■\<m\^. 
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your  remark  about  the  fomily  settling  near  each  other;  to  this  I 
would  say,  I  would  like  to  have  my  posterity  near  enough  to  each 
other  to  be  friendly,  but  would  never  wish  them  to  be  brought  so  in 
contact  as  to  be  near  neighbors  or  to  intermarry.  I  may  possibly 
write  you  again  very  soon. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Feb.  9,  1854. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  write  by  direction  of  Mr.  Perkins  to  ask  you 
to  come  out  immediately  to  assist  him,  instead  of  Mr.  Newton,  in 
closing  up  my  accounts.  He  has  seen  the  above,  and  it  is  a  thing  of 
his  own  naming ;  so  I  want  you,  if  possible,  to  come  right  away. 
He  has  told  me  he  intends  to  give  me  one  share,  but  would  like  to 
have  the  stock  mostly.  We  are  on  excellent  terms,  so  far  as  I  know. 
All  well  except  my  wife,  and  I  hope  she  will  soon  be  better. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Feb.  24,  1854. 

Dear  son  Joh^,  —  Since  writing  you  before,  I  have  agreed  to  go 
on  to  the  Ward  place  for  one  year,  as  I  found  I  could  not  dispose  of 
my  stuff  in  time  to  go  to  North  Elba  without  great  sacrifice  this 
spring.  We  expect  to  move  the  first  of  next  week,  and  do  not  wish 
you  to  come  on  until  we  get  more  settled  and  write  you  again.  As  I 
am  not  going  away  immediately,  there  will  be  no  particular  hurry 
about  the  settlement  I  wrote  about  before.  On  reckoning  up  our 
expenses  for  the  past  year,  we  fiud  we  have  been  quite  prosperous.  I 
have  sold  my  interest  in  the  increase  of  sheep  to  Mr.  Perkins  for 
about  $700,  in  hogs  for  $51,  in  wheat  on  the  ground  for  $176.  These 
will  pay  our  expenses  for  the  year  past,  and  the  next  year's  rent  for 
the  Ward  place,  Crinlen  place,  and  Old  Portage  place.  These  places 
I  get  for  one  year  in  exchange  for  my  interest  in  wheat  on  the 
ground ;  and  it  leaves  me  half  the  wool  of  last  season  (which  is  on 
hand  yet),  half  the  pork,  com,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  and 
calves  sixteen  in  number.  If  I  could  have  sold  my  share  of  the  wool, 
I  might  have  gon<>  t^  Essex  this  spring  quite  comfortably ;  but  I 
have  to  pay  Henry  $100  liefore  he  leaves,  and  I  oauuot  do  that  and 
have  sufBcient  to  move  with  until  I  can  sell  my  wool.  We  are  all 
middling  well.  Henry  and  Ruth  intend  to  leave  for  home  about  the 
15th  March,  and  to  go  by  your  place  if  they  can.  We  have  great 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  we  have  had  so  prosperous  a  year,  and 
hare  terminated  our  connection  with  Mr.  Perkins  so  comfortably  and 
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on  SQch  friendly  tenns,  to  all  appearance.  Porry  Warren,  to  whom 
Henry  Warren  conveyed  his  property,  was.  here  a  few  days  ago,  feel- 
ing about  for  a  compromise :  did  nothing,  and  left,  to  return  again 
soon  as  he  said.  We  think  they  are  getting  tired  of  the  five  years' 
war.    I  shall  probably  write  you  again  before  a  great  while. 

Your  affectionate  iaxker, 

John  Brown. 

Akron,  Ohio,  April  8,  1854. 

Dear  son  John,  —  We  received  your  letter  of  the  24th  March  two 
or  three  days  since,  and  one  from  Henry,  dated  25th  March,  about  the 
same  time.  They  had  got  on  well  so  far,  but  had  to  go  by  stage  the 
balance  of  the  way.  Father  got  home  well,  and  was  with  us  over 
night  Friday  last.  We  have  all  been  middling  well  of  late,  but  veiy 
busy,  having  had  the  care  of  the  whole  concern  at  Mr.  Perkins's  place 
until  Friday  night.  I  had  a  most  comfortable  time  settling  last  year's 
business,  and  dividing  with  Mr.  Perkins,  and  h;ive  to  say  of  his  deal- 
ing with  me  that  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  every  inch  a  gentle- 
man. 1  bring  to  my  new  home  five  of  the  red  cows  and  ten  calves; 
he  to  have  $100  out  of  my  share  of  the  List  yeai-^s  wool»  to  make  us 
even  on  hist  year's  business  ;  aft<T  dividing  all  crops,  lie  paying  mo 
in  hand  $28.55,  balance  duo  me  on  all  except  four  of  the  five  cows. 
I  am  going  now  to  work  with  a  cheap  team  of  two  yoke  oxen,  on 
which  I  am  indebted,  till  I  can  sell  my  wool,  $89 ;  $46  I  have  paid 
towards  them.  I  would  like  to  have  all  my  children  settle  within  a 
few  miles  of  each  other  and  of  me,  but  I  ciinnot  take  the  responsibil- 
ity of  advising  you  to  make  »x\y  forced  move  to  change  your  location. 
Thousands  have  to  regret  that  they  did  not  let  middling  "  well  alone." 
I  should  think  you  ought  to  get  for  your  place  another  $125;  and 
1  think  you  may,  if  you  are  not  too  anxious.  That  would  buy  you 
considerable  of  a  farm  in  Essex  or  elsewhere,  and  we  may  get  the 
Homestead  Law  passed  yet.  It  has  been  a  question  with  me  whether 
you  would  not  do  better  to  hire  all  your  team  work  done  than  to  have 
your  little  place  overstocked  possibly,  after  some  trouble  about  buy- 
ing them,  paying  taxes,  insurance,  and  some  expense  for  implements 
to  use  them  with.  If  you  get  a  little  overstocked,  ever}'tliing  will 
seem  to  do  poorly.  Frederick  is  very  much  better,  but  both  he  and 
Owen  have  been  having  the  ague  lately.  They  leave  the  Hill  fann 
soon.  I  do  not  at  this  moment  know  of  a  good  opening  for  you  this 
way.  One  thing  I  do  not  fear  to  advise  and  even  urge ;  and  that  is 
the  habitual  **  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 
Commending  you  all  to  his  mercy,  I  remain 

Your  affectionate  father, 


JLjIm 
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Akron,  Ohio,  Aug.  24,  1854. 

Deab  Children,  —  I  have  just  received  Henry's  letter  of  the 
13th  instant,  and  have  much  reason  to  he  thankful  for  the  good  news 
it  brings.  We  are  all  in  middling  health,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  this 
quarter,  although  there  is  some  sickness  about  us.  Mother  Brown, 
of  Hudson,  was  complaining  some  last  week  ;  have  not  heard  from 
her  since  then.  This  part  of  the  country  is  suffering  the  most  dread- 
ful drouth  ever  experienced  during  this  nineteenth  o<?ntury.  Wo 
have  been  much  more  highly  favored  than  most  of  our  neighbors  in 
that  we  were  enabled  to  secure  a  most  excellent  hay  crop,  whilst 
many  others  did  not  get  theirs  saved  in  time,  and  lost  it  notwith- 
standing the  dry  weather.  Our  oats  are  no  better  than  those  of  our 
neighbors,  but  we  have  a  few.  We  shall  probably  have  some  com, 
while  others,  to  a  great  extent,  will  have  none.  Of  garden  vegetAbles 
we  have  more  than  twenty  poor  families  have  in  many  cases.  Of 
fruit  we  shall  have  a  comfortable  supply,  if  our  less  favored  neigh- 
bors do  not  take  it  all  from  us.  We  ought  to  be  willing  to  divide. 
Our  cattle  (of  which  wo  have  thirty-three  head)  we  are  enabled  to 
keep  in  excellent  condition,  on  the  little  feed  that  grows  on  the  moist 
grounds,  and  by  feeding  the  stalks  greon  that  have  failed  of  c^>m,  — 
and  we  have  a  good  many  of  them.  We  have  had  two  light  frosts, 
on  August  the  9th  and  18th,  but  have  had  more  extreme  hot 
weather  in  July  and  August  than  ever  known  before,  —  thermometer 
often  up  to  98°  in  the  shade,  and  was  so  yesterday ;  it  now  stands 
(eleven  o'clock  p.  m.)  at  93°. 

I  am  thinking  that  it  may  be  best  for  us  to  dispose  of  all  the  cattle 
we  want  to  sell,  and  of  all  our  winter  feed,  and  move  a  few  choice 
cattle  to  North  Elba  this  fall,  provided  we  can  there  buy  hay  and 
other  stuff  considerably  cheaper  than  we  might  sell  our  stuff  for  here, 
and  also  provided  we  can  get  a  comfortable  house  to  winter  in.  I 
want  you  to  keep  writing  me  often,  as  you  can  learn  how  hay,  all 
kinds  of  grain,  and  roots  can  be  bought  with  you,  so  that  I  may  be  the 
better  able  to  judge.  Our  last  year's  pork  proves  to  be  a  most  per- 
feH».t  article,  but  I  think  not  best  to  ship  any  until  the  weather  gets  a 
little  cooler.  The  price  Mr.  Washburn  asks  for  his  contract  may  not 
bo  much  out  of  the  way,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  about 
a  bargain  yet.  First,  he  wants  to  hang  on  all  his  stock,  aud  I  do  not 
know  at  present  as  I  want  any  of  them.  I  do  not  know  what  he  has 
on  hand  ;  he  may  perhaps  be  able  to  get  them  off  himself.  Then, 
again,  I  do  not  know  as  Mr.  Smith  ^  would  give  a  deed  of  half  the  lot 
before  the  whole  purchase-money  for  the  entire  lot  and  interest  are 
paid.     You  may  have  further  information  than  I  have.     Early  in 

1  Gerrit  Smith,  who  still  owned  much  land  at  North  Elba. 
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the  season  aU  kinds  of  cattle  were  high,  scarce  and  ready  cash; 
now,  as  the  proepeets  are,  I  am  entirely  unable  to  make  an  estimate 
of  what  money  I  can  realijee  on  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  just  now 
bow  much  money  I  can  raise,  provided  those  other  impediments  can 
be  got  over.  I  intend  to  turn  all  I  consistently  can  into  money,  and 
as  fast  as  I  can,  and  would  be  glad  to  secure  the  purchase  of  Wash- 
bum,  if  it  can  be  done  consistently  and  without  too  much  trouble. 
Write  me  again  soon,  and  advise  as  far  as  you  can  about  all  those 
matters.  We  could  probably  sell  all  our  produce  at  pretty  high 
prices.    How  are  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs  selling  in  your 

quarter  f 

Tonr  affectionate  &ther, 

JoHH  Brown. 

These  family  letters,  fall  of  repetitions,  of  petty  concerns, 
of  old-fashioned  forms  of  expression,  and  with  their  whim- 
sical mixture  of  important  and  unimportant  affairs,  have  a 
value,  in  exhibiting  the  true  eliaracter  of  John  Brown,  that 
more  elaborate  epistles,  elegantly  written  with  an  eye  to 
the  public,  could  not  possibly  hold.  Like  the  rude  verses 
of  Lucilius,  they  paint  the  whole  life  of  the  old  man ;  but 
they  were  written,  unlike  the  Roman  verses,  without  the 
least  thought  of  publication.  The  later  letters  of  the  series 
—  written  five  years  before  he  engaged  in  his  Virginia 
campaign,  which  Colonel  Perkins  thought  so  foolish  — 
point  to  the  final  separation  between  these  two  unequally 
yoked  partners.  They  had  worked  together,  each  in  his  own 
way,  for  more  than  ten  years ;  and  they  parted  amicably, 
though  with  some  after-thoughts  which  hindered  them  from 
ever  uniting  in  sentiment  again.  At  this  time  the  sons  of 
Brown  were  beginning  to  look  towards  Kansas  as  a  place  for 
their  husbandry ;  and  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  why 
its  open  territory  attracted  them. 


iBSLd^mms^^Smi^^in^Z, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
KANSAS,  THE  SKIRMISH-GROUND  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

THE  State  of  Kansas,  which  gave  John  Brown  his  first 
distinction,  occupies  territory  with  which  the  names  of 
other  famous  men  are  associated,  though  with  none  is  it 
more  closely  connected  than  with  his.  The  first  of  Euro- 
peans to  visit  Kansas  was  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  a  Spanish 
captain,  who  in  1541-42  reached  its  southern  and  western 
counties,  coming  up  from  Mexico  in  search  of  gold,  silver, 
and  fabulous  cities.  He  called  the  land  "  Quivira,"  and  de- 
scribed it  as  "  the  best  possible  soil  for  all  kinds  of  Spanish 
productions,  very  strong  and  black,  and  well  watered  by 
brooks,  springs,  and  rivers ; "  but  in  reaching  it  from  Mex- 
ico he  marched  nine  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  and  traversed 
"  mighty  plains  and  sandy  heaths,  smooth  and  wearisome, 
and  bare  of  wood."  These  plains  he  found  "  all  the  way 
as  full  of  crook-back  oxen  [buffaloes]  as  the  mountain  Serena 
in  Spain  is  full  of  sheep."  At  this  very  time  De  Soto  was 
discovering  the  river  Mississippi ;  but  neither  he  nor  Father 
Marquette,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  set  foot  in 
Kansas.  La  Salle,  in  1687,  might  have  crossed  it,  on  his  way 
from  Texas  to  Canada,  if  he  had  not  fallen  by  the  hand  of 
mutiny ;  but  the  first  Frenchman  to  explore  it  was  Dutisne, 
in  1719,  who,  in  travelling  westward  from  the  Osage  River, 
may  have  crossed  the  Pottawatomie  near  where  John  Brown 
afterward  labored  and  fought.  It  was  then  and  long  after  a 
part  of  the  French  king's  broad  colony  of  Louisiana,  and  as 
such  was  ceded  by  Napoleon  to  Jefferson  in  1802.  Nearly 
twenty  years  before  this,  in  1784,  Jefferson  had  undertaken 
to  free  the  whole  northwestern  territory  of  the  United  States 
from  the  curse  of  slavery,  by  what  has  since  been  known 
as  the  Ordinance  of  1787.    As  drawn  by  Jefferson  in  1784, 
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this  great  charter  of  Western  freedom  provided  that  all  new 
States  to  be  carved  out  of  the  national  domain  should  in 
their  governments  uphold  republican  forms,  **  and  after  the 
year  1800  of  the  Christian  era  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  them."  This  was  de- 
feated by  a  single  vote  in  Congress,  much  to  Jefferson's 
disgust.  In  1786  he  said :  **  The  voice  of  a  single  individual 
would  have  prevented  this  abominable  crime  [the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  into  new  territory].  Heaven  will  not  always 
be  silent ;  the  friends  to  the  rights  of  human  nature  will  in 
the  end  prevail."  They  did  prevail  in  John  Brown's  time, 
and  largely  through  his  heroism  ;  and  in  the  conflict  Kansas 
became  the  skirmish-line  of  our  Civil  War. 

After  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  which  brought  with  it  to 
the  United  States  all  the  region  then  known  as  'Hhe  Mis- 
souri territory,"  including  Kansas,  the  latter  was  again  de- 
clared free  soil  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820 ;  ^  for 
it  was  then  enacted  by  Congress  (March  6,  1820),  when 
erecting  Missouri  into  a  State, — 

"  That  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  Unit^nl  StAtos, 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  36°  SO'  north  lati- 
tude, not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  contemplated  by  this 
act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  othemise  than  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  forever  prohibited." 

It  was  in  the  face  of  this  solemn  declaration  that  the 
slaveholders  of  1854-56  undertook  to  establish  slavery  by 

^  The  Missouri  Compromise  —  as  Charles  Sumner  said  in  his  great  speech 
of  May  19  and  20,  1856,  *'The  Crime  against  Kansas"  —  was  the  work  of 
slaveholders,  who  insisted  that  Missouri  should  come  into  the  Union  as  a 
sLive  State,  but  for  this  concession  were  willing  to  give  up  all  the  Northern 
territory  to  free<Iom.  Sumner  says  :  '*  It  was  hailed  by  slaveholders  as  a 
victory.  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  in  an  oft-(iuoted  letter 
written  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  night  of  its  passage,  says:  '  It  is  consiilcred 
here  by  the  slaveholding  States  as  a  great  trium]>h.'  At  the  North  it  was 
accepted  as  a  defeat,  and  the  friends  of  freedom  everywhere  throughout  the 
country  bowed  their  lieads  with  mortification. "  The  chief  advocates  of  this 
compromise  were  William  Pinknny,  of  Mar}iand,  and  Henry  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  among  the  cliief  advocates  of  excluding  slavery  from  Missouri  were 
RufuB  King,  then  of  New  York,  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  a  nephew  of  the 
RevolatioDary  orator  James  Otis,  of  Massachusctta. 

li 
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force  and  by  fraud  in  Kansas.  As  a  prelimiuary,  they  had 
carried  through  Congress,  under  the  lead  of  Senator  Douglas 
of  Illinois,  what  was  known  as  the  "  squatter  sovereignty  " 
clause  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  —  leaving  the  people  at 
each  election  to  determine  the  existence  of  slavery  for  them- 
selves. This  plausible  form  of  words  covered  a  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  South  to  fasten  slavery  upon  the  new  States, 
which  Jefferson  had  striven  to  free  from  the  possibility  of 
such  a  misfortune ;  and  when  the  prairies  of  Kansas  were 
opened  to  settlement  in  1854,  this  purpose  became  offensively 
manifest.  Indeed,  there  could  be  no  doubt  why  Douglas  had 
introduced  his  bill,  or  what  was  the  intention  of  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  under  Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  of  the  presidential  candidates,  including  Douglas, 
who  hoped  to  succeed  Pierce  in  office.  A  new  slave  State 
was  wanted,  since  California  had  excluded  slavery,  and  there 
were  one  or  two  Northern  Territories  likely  soon  to  come  in 
as  States  with  slavery  also  excluded.  By  this  time  the 
Southern  slaveholders,  abandoning  the  early  doctrine  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  George  Mason,  Madison,  and  Mar- 
shall, and  even  the  cautious  ground  that  Clay  and  Pinckney 
held  in  1820,  were  thirsting  to  extend  the  area  of  their  de- 
testable institution.  They  had  annexed  Texas  and  made 
war  on  Mexico  for  this  purpose ;  and  they  were  seeking  to 
deprive  Spain  of  Cuba,  and  conquer  San  Domingo,  in  order 
to  re-establish  slavery  where  it  first  cursed  Spanish  America, 
and  to  carry  on  the  slave-trade  openly  once  more.  The 
prediction  made  by  Taylor  of  New  York,  in  opposing  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  had  been  singularly  verified.  Taylor 
said  to  the  slaveholders  in  1820 :  — 

*'  On  an  implied  power  to  acquire  territory  by  treaty,  you  raise  an 
implied  right  to  erect  it  into  States,  and  imply  a  compromise  by  which 
slavery  is  to  be  established  and  slaves  represented  in  Congress.  Is 
this  just  ?  Is  it  fair  f  Where  will  it  end  f  .  .  .  Your  lust  of  acquir- 
ing is  not  yet  satiated.  You  must  have  the  Floridas.  Your  ambiVum 
rises.  You  covet  Cuba,  and  obtain  it ;  you  stretch  your  arms  to  the 
other  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  aud  they  became  yours.  Are  the 
millions  of  slaves  inhabiting  those  countries  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  Union  and  represented  in  Congress  f  Are  the  freemen  of  the  old 
States  to  become  the  slaves  of  the  representations  of  foreign  slaves  I  ^ 
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Such  was,  indeed)  the  dream  of  South  Carolina  and  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana;  such  the  purpose  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
Soule  of  New  Orleans,  and  Mason  of  Virginia,  —  a  degenerate 
descendant  of  Washington's  friend  George  Mason.  "  Mani- 
fest Destiny"  was  the  watchword  of  these  politicians,  to 
whom  the  Northern  Democrats  —  Pierce,  Buchanan,  Cass, 
and  Douglas  —  basely  submitted.  As  the  discussion  on 
Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  proceeded,  it  became  evi- 
dent, from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  there  was  a 
purpose  to  force  slavery  into  Kansas,  the  more  southern 
Territory  of  the  twe.  There  would  have  been  no  need 
of  repesding  the  Missouri  Compromise  except  to  carry  out 
this  purpose.  It  was  also  evident  that  the  great  mass  of 
Northern  and  European  emigration  would  turn  away  from 
Kansas  if  it  became  probable  that  slavery  would  enter  there. 
"No  single  man  or  single  family  unwilling  to  enter  a  slave 
State  would  trust  themselves,  unsupported,  in  a  Territory 
which  would  probably  become  one,"  said  Edward  Hale  in 
18t>4,  si^eaking  as  the  organ  of  the  Massachusetts  Emigrant 
Aid  Company,  which  Eli  Thayer,  Dr.  Howe,  Richard  II il- 
dreth,  and  other  antislavery  men  of  Boston  and  Worcester 
had  joined  with  Mr.  Hale,  then  a  clergyman  of  AVorcester, 
to  organize,  but  which  in  its  nianiigeiuent  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  men  like  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Judge  Chapman  of 
Springfield,  and  others  who  were  not  considered  fanatical 
against  slavery.     Mr.  Hale  further  said  :  ^  — 

"  Meanwhile  a  rapid  cmignition  has  boon  going  on  into  tlio  Torri- 
torit»s,  particularly  into  Kansas,  quite  intlepoudent  of  the  Emi^j^rant 
Aid  Companies.  During  the  close  of  the  winter  of  18r);^-54,  it  is 
said,  large  d umbers  of  persons  from  Northwestern  States  collected  in 
the  towns  un  the  eastern  side  of  the  Missouri,  awaiting  the  openintr  of 
the  Territories,  that  they  miglit  go  in  and  stake  out  their  locations.  As 
the  spring  ojiened,  a  ra])id  current  of  eniiLrratitm  hegan.  At  fn-st  the 
Northern  settlers  went  generally  into  Nchraska ;  hut  so  s(H>n  as  it  was 
known  that  detennined  and  combined  ammgemeuts  would  be  ma<le  to 
settle  Kansas  from  tlie  North,  the  natural  attractions  of  that  T<'rritory 
began  to  exercise  their  influence,  and  tlie  preponderance  of  emigmtion 

1  Sffl  "Kansas  and  Nrbraskn,"  hy  K<lw!inl  E.  Hale  (l^oston  :  Pliillips, 
Samiffion.  &  (-o.,  1854),  — u  very  usflul  lKK»k  ut  tho  time.  The  \>a^sa^ 
cited  is  at  pp.  233,  234. 
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through  the  summer  of  ]  854  has  been  into  its  borders.  The  Indian 
treaties  were  ratified  only  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  Senate ; 
some  of  them  not  tiU  the  beginning  of  August.  Settlement  on  the 
Indian  lands  was  therefore,  until  that  time,  strictly  illegal.  But  per- 
sons intending  to  emigrate,  in  many  instances,  made  arrangements 
with  the  Indians,  or,  at  the  least,  staked  off  the  land  on  which  they 
Wished  to  settle,  and  made  registry  of  the  priority  of  their  claim 
on  the  books  of  some  *  Squatters'  Association.'  A  large  number  of 
the  residents  of  Western  Missouri  have  in  this  manner  passed  over 
the  line,  and  made  claim  to  such  sections  as  pleased  them,  intending, 
at  some  subsequent  period,  to  make  such  improvements  as  will  give 
them  a  right  of  pre-emption,  when  the  laudfc  are  offered  for  sale,  but 
for  the  present  not  residing  in  the  new  Territory." 

Some  of  these  last-named  persons  were  actually  intending 
to  settle  in  Kansas ;  but  most  of  them  were  either  land-specu- 
lators or  slavery-propagandists,  who  meant  to  make  Kansas 
a  slave  State,  whether  they  lived  there  or  not.  The  acting 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  David  R.  Atchison,  of 
Western  Missouri,  whose  name,  along  with  that  of  Presi- 
dent Pierce,  is  signed  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  law  (May  30, 
1854),  ^ve  months  afterwards  made  a  speech  in  the  county 
of  Platte,  in  which  he  said  :  — 

"  The  people  of  Kansas  in  their  first  elections  will  decide  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  slaveholders  are  to  bo  excluded.  Now,  if  a  set 
of  fanatics  and  demagogues  a  thousand  miles  off  [meaning  Messrs. 
Lawrence,  Chapman,  John  Carter  Brown,  etc.]  can  afford  to  ad- 
vance their  money  and  exert  every  nerve  to  abolitionize  Kansas  and 
exclude  the  slaveholder,  what  is  your  duty,  when  you  reside  within 
one  day's  journey  of  the  Territory,  and  when  your  peace,  quiet,  and 
property  depend  on  your  a<!ti(m  ?  Yon  can,  without  an  exertion, 
send  five  hundred  of  your  young  men  who  will  vote  in  favor  of  your 
institutions.  Should  each  county  in  the  Stat^  of  Missouri  only  do  its 
duty,  the  question  will  be  decided  quietly  and  peaceably  at  the 
ballot-box." 

This  was  the  advice  of  Vice-President  Atchison,  —  much 
of  the  same  character  as  if  Senator  Edmunds,  of  Vermont, 
who  has  honored  the  place  that  Atchison  disgraced,  should 
advise  the  citizens  of  Northern  Vermont  to  march  over  into 
Canada  and  vote  at  the  elections  there.  A  Vermonter  has 
now  as  much  right  to  vote  in  Sherbrooke  or  Montreal  as  a 
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Missoorian  in  1864  had  to  vote  in  Leayenwortii  or  Law- 
rence ;  and  this  vras  practically  admitted  by  a  confederate 
of  AtchisoUi  Ctoneral  Stringfellow,  of  Missouri,  who  said 
in  1855:  — 

"  To  those  who  have  qaahns  of  cooscience  as  to  violating  laws. 
State  or  national,  I  say  die  time  has  come  when  sach  impositions 
must  be  disregarded,  since  your  rights  and  property  are  in  danger. 
And  I  advise  you,  one  and  all,  to  enter  every  election  district  in 
Kansas  in  defiance  of  Beeder  and  his  vile  myrmidons,  and  vote  at 
the  point  of  the  bowie-knife  and  revolver.  Neither  give  nor  take 
quarter:  our  cause  demands  it  It  is  enough  that  the  slaveholding 
interest  mils  it,  from  which  there  is  no  appeaL" 

They  acted  on  this  advice,  as  appears  by  another  speech 
of  Atchison  after  the  first  invasion :  — 

*'  Well,  what  nextf  Why,  an  election  for  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  organize  the  Territory  must  be  held.  What  did  I  advise 
you  to  do  thenf  Why,  meet  them  on  tlieir  own  gn>und,  and  beat 
them  at  their  own  game  again;  and,  cold  and  inclement  as  the 
weather  was,  I  went  over  with  a  company  of  men.  My  object  in 
going  was  not  to  vote.  I  had  no  right  to  vote,  unless  I  had  dis- 
franchised myself  in  Missouri.  I  was  not  within  two  Tniles  of  a 
voting  place.  My  object  in  going  was  not  to  vote,  but  to  settle  a 
difficulty  between  two  of  our  candidates.  The  Abolitionists  of  the 
North  said,  and  published  it  abroad,  that  Atchison  was  there  tcUh 
hotoie-knife  and  revolver,  —  and,  hy  God,  7  was  true  !  I  never  did 
go  into  that  Territory,  I  never  intend  to  go  into  that  Territory, 
without  being  prepared  for  all  sitch  kind  of  cattle.*^ 

The  whole  South,  and  particularly  South  Carolina,  Gteor- 
gia,  and  Alabama,  were  urged  to  send  men  into  Kansas,  as 
Atchison  and  Stringfellow  urged  the  Missourians  to  go  in,  — 
law  or  no  law,  —  to  secure  the  triumph  of  slavery.  String- 
fellow  wrote  to  the  "  Montgomery  Advertiser  "  (published 
at  the  town  in  Alabama  where  the  Southern  Confederacy 
first  established  its  seat  of  government  in  1861):  "Not 
only  is  it  profitable  for  slaveholders  to  go  to  Kansas,  but 
politically  it  is  all-important."  A  South  Carolina  youth, 
Warren  Wilkes  by  name,  who  commanded  for  a  while  an 
armed  force  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  settlers  in  K^dJCkS^aJ^^ 
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wrote  to  the  "Charleston  Mercary,"  of  South  Carolina, 
in  the  spring  of  1856 :  — 

''  By  consent  of  parties,  the  present  contest  in  Kansas  is  made  the 
turning-point  in  the  destinies  of  slavery  and  abolitionism.  If  the 
South  triumphs^  abolitionism  will  be  defeated  and  shorn  of  its  power 
for  all  time.  If  she  is  defeated,  abolitionism  will  grow  more  insolent 
and  aggressive,  until  the  utter  ruin  of  the  South  is  consummated.  If 
the  South  secures  Kansas,  she  will  extend  slavery  into  all  territory 
south  of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  to  the  Rio  Grande ; 
and  this,  of  course,  will  secure  for  her  pent-up  institution  of  slavery 
an  ample  outlet,  and  restore  her  p6wer  in  Congress.  If  the  North 
secures  Kansas,  the  power  of  the  South  in  Congress  will  be  gradually 
diminished,  and  the  slave  pitpulation  will  become  valueless.  AU 
depends  upon  the  action  of  the  present  moment." 

To  this  reasoning  men  like  John  Brown  assented,  and 
were  ready  to  join  issue  for  the  control  of  Kansas  upon  this 
ground  alone.  But  Brown  had  another  and  quite  different 
object  in  view ;  he  meant  to  attack  slavery  by  force,  in  the 
States  themselves,  and  to  destroy  it,  as  it  was  finally  de- 
stroyed, by  the  weapons  and  influences  of  war. 

What,  then,  was  the  slavery  which  South  Carolina  wished 
to  establish  in  Kansas  and  all  over  the  North,  and  upon 
what  grounds  was  it  advocated  ?  It  is  hard,  at  this  distance 
of  time  and  in  the  complete  change  of  circumstances  that 
the  Civil  War  has  produced,  to  show  another  person  or  make 
real  to  one's  self  the  despotism  which  a  few  slaveholders  ex- 
ercised in  1856  over  the  rest  of  mankind  in  this  country. 
Though  a  meagre  minority  in  their  own  South,  they  abso- 
lutely controlled  there  not  only  four  millions  of  slaves,  but 
six  millions  of  white  people,  nominally  free,  while  they 
directed  the  policy  and  the  opinions  of  more  than  half  the 
free  people  of  the  non-slaveholding  States.  They  dictated 
the  nomination  and  secured  the  election  of  Pierce  and  after- 
ward of  Buchanan  as  President,  —  the  most  humble  ser- 
vants of  the  slave-power  who  ever  held  that  office  ;  they  had 
not  only  refused  to  terminate  the  slave-trade  (as  by  treaty 
we  were  bound  to  assist  in  doing),  but  they  had  induced  the 
importation  of  a  few  cargoes  of  slaves  into  Carolina  and 
Georgia;  they  had  not  only  broken  down  the  Missouri 
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Compromise  of  1820  (imposed  by  themselves  on  the  un- 
willing North),  but  had  done  their  best  to  extend  slavery 
over  the  new  Territories  of  the  nation,  and  to  legalize  its 
existence  in  all  the  free  States.  Through  the  mouth  of 
Chief-Justice  Taney,  who  simply  uttered  the  decrees  of  the 
slaveholding  oligarchy,  they  were  soon  to  make  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  nation  declare  virtually,  if  not  in  set  terms, 
that  four  million  Americans,  of  African  descent,  had  i)rac- 
tically  '^no  rights  which  a  white  man  was  bound  to  re- 
spect ; "  and  they  were  exerting  themselves  in  advance  in 
every  way  to  give  effect  to  that  foregone  conclusion.  The 
Dred  Scott  decision  was  not  made  by  Taney  until  1857, 
when  it  led  at  once  to  the  execution  of  John  13rown's  long- 
cherished  purpose  of  striking  a  blow  at  slavery  in  its  own 
Virginian  stronghold.  That  decision  flashed  into  the  minds 
of  Northern  men  the  conviction  which  Brown  hold  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  had  long  before  formulated  and  expressed,  — 
that  "  the  preservation,  propagation,  and  perpetuation  of 
slavery  was  the  vital  and  animating  spirit  of  tlie  National 
Governmont."  It  was  this  conviction  that  led  to  tlio  elec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  18G0,  as  it  had  led  John  Urown 
and  his  small  band  of  followers  to  assert  freedom  by  force  in 
Kansas. 

At  the  time  when  the  young  South  Carolinian  wrote  the 
words  above-cited,  his  State  was  an  oli<xarchy  founded  u}>on 
negro  slavery,  and  its  State  Constitution  provided  that  a 
citizen  should  not  "  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  llep- 
•resentatives  unless  legally  seized  and  possessed  in  his  own 
right  of  a  settled  freehold  estate  of  five  hundred  acres  of 
land  and  ten  negroes."  A  few  years  earlier,  Chancellor 
Hari)er,  of  South  Carolina,  in  an  address  before  a  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Learninp;,  at  Charleston,  made 
these  statements,  which  were  cited  by  J.  B.  De  Bow,  a  Lou- 
isiana writer,  in  1852  :  — 

"  The  institution  (»f  slavery  is  a  jmnHpal  cniise  of  cirilhntiov.  It 
is  as  much  the  order  of  nature  that  men  shouM  enslave  carh  ntlicr  as 
that  other  animals  should  ])rey  upon  earli  othrr.  'Flic  Afriran  slave- 
trade  has  given  the  l><M>n  of  existence  to  millions  and  millions  in  our 
country  who  would  otherwise  never  hav<'  enjoytd  it.  It  is  true  that 
the  slave  is  driven  to  his  lahor  hy  stripes.      Such  \n\u\v\\\uvi\\V  >kv>vW 
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be  degrading  to  a  free  man,  who  had  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
a  freeman.  In  general,  it  is  not  degrading  to  a  slave,  nor  is  it  felt  to 
be  so.  Odium  has  been  cast  upon  our  legislation,  on  account  of  its 
forbidding  the  elements  of  education  to  be  communicated  to  slaves. 
But,  in  truth,  what  injury  is  done  them  by  this?  He  who  works 
duiing  the  day  with  his  hands  does  not  read  in  intervals  of  leisure  for 
his  amusement  or  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  A  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic  is  convenient  and 
important  to  the  free  laborer,  but  of  what  use  would  they  be  to  the 
slave  ?  Would  you  do  a  benefit  to  the  horse  or  the  ox  by  giving  him  a 
cultivated  understanding  or  fine  feelings  f  The  law  has  not  provided 
for  making  the  marriages  of  slaves  indissoluble,  nor  could  it  do  so* 
It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  chastity  of  wives  is  not  protected  by 
law.  It  is  true  that  the  passions  of  the  men  of  the  superior  caste 
tempt  and  find  gratification  in  the  easy  chastity  of  the  female  slave. 
But  she  is  not  a  less  useful  member  of  society  than  before.  She  has 
done  no  great  injury  to  herself  or  any  other  human  being ;  her  off- 
spring is  not  a  burden,  but  an  acquisition  to  her  oumer  ;  his  support  is 
provided  for,  and  he  is  brought  up  to  usefulness.  If  the  fruit  of  in- 
tercourse with  a  free  man,  his  condition  is  perhaps  mised  somewhat 
above  that  of  his  mother.  I  am  asked,  How  can  that  institution  be 
tolerable,  by  which  a  large  class  of  society  is  cut  off  from  improve- 
ment and  knowledge,  to  whom  blows  are  not  degrading,  theft  no 
more  than  a  fault,  falsehood  and  the  want  of  chastity  almost  venial ; 
and  in  which  a  husband  or  parent  looks  with  comparative  indifference 
on  that  which  to  a  freeman  would  be  the  dishonor  of  wife  or  child  f 
But  tchy  not  J  if  it  produce  the  greatest  aggregate  of  good  f  Sin  and 
ignorance  are  only  evil  because  they  lead  to  misery. ^^ 
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Except  for  these  utterances  of  shame  and  guilt,  the  name 
of  Chancellor  Harper  is  now  forgotten.  But  the  name  of 
Jefferson  remains  in  honor,  and  rises  higher  with  each 
succeeding  year  which,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  converts  him 
from  a  statesman  into  a  prophet.  A  hundred  years  ago 
(May  10,  1785),  the  printers  in  Paris  finished  Jefferson's 
"  Notes  on  Virginia,"  which  he  at  once  sent  to  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  and  disciples  in  America,  Madison  and  Monroe, 
who  afterwards  succeeded  him  in  the  Presidency.  In  trans- 
mitting the  little  book,  he  wrote  to  Madison  :  "  I  wish  to 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  young  men  at  the  college,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  political  as  physical  parts  ;  but  there 
are  sentiments  on  some  subjects  which  might  be  displeasing 
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to  the  conntry,  perhaps  to  the  Assembly,  or  to  some  who  lead 
it.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  exposed  to  their  censure,  nor  do  I 
know  how  far  their  influence,  if  exerted,  might  effect  a  mis- 
application of  law  to  such  a  publication^  were  it  made.  If  you 
think  it  will  give  no  offence,  I  will  send  a  copy  to  each  of 
the  students  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  some  others 
to  my  friends  and  to  your  disposal."  ^  Being  informed  that 
he  might  send  them  to  his  Virginia  friends  without  risk 
of  censure,  Jefferson  did  so.  The  eighteenth  chapter,  or 
^<  Query,''  contains  these  often-quoted  words,  written  at 
Monticello  in  1782 :  — 

"  There  mnstfdoabtless  be  an  nnhappy  influence  on  the  manners 
of  our  people  produced  by  the  ezistouce  of  slavery  among  us.  The 
whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of 
the  most  boisterous  passions,  the  most  unremitting  despotism,  on  the 
one  part,  and  degrading  submissions  on  the  other.  Our  cliildren  see 
this,  and  loam  to  imitate  it;  for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.  If  a 
]>arent  could  find  no  motive,  either  in  his  plii]anthroj)y  or  his  self-love, 
for  restraining  the  intemjK»rance  of  passicm  towanls  his  slave,  it  should 
always  bo  a  sufficient  one  that  his  child  is  present.  But  generally  it 
is  not  sufficient.  The  parent  stonns ;  the  child  hK>ks  on,  catches  the 
lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  Siune  airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller 
slaves,  gives  a  loose  rein  to  his  worst  passions,  and  thus  nursed, 
e<1ucated,  and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by 
it  with  (xlious  peculiarities.  The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can 
H'tain  his  manners  and  morals  undepraved  by  such  circumstances. 
And  with  what  execration  should  thiat  statesman  be  loaded  who,  per- 
mitting one  half  the  citizens  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  theotheV, 
tmnsfonns  those  into  despots  and  these  into  enemies,  destroys  the 
morals  of  the  one  part  and  the  amor  patrue  of  the  other?    For  if  a 

1  It  appears  hy  a  letter  from  Monroe  to  JefTtraon  (New  York,  Jan.  19, 
1786),  that  it  was  what  he  had  said  of  the  Imliaus  of  Virginia,  rather  than 
his  attack  upon  negro  slavery,  which  Ji'fTt'rsoii  feared  might  uot  Ikj  well  re- 
ccivetl  in  his  native  State,  —  he  lovwl  to  call  it  his  **  countiy."  Mouroi^ 
thanks  Jpffcnion  for  the  book,  "  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure  and  im- 
provement,** and  then  says  :  **  I  should  suppose  the  observations  5'ou  have 
made  on  the  subjects  yon  allude  to  irould  have  a  vrry  favorable  efrc/,  since 
no  considerations  would  induce  them  hut  a  low  fitr  the  ritjhts  of  Indians  nnd 
for  your  couninj.'*  It  would  a«»cin  that  the  passngc  conreming  slavery  gave 
no  off«*nce,  but  the  eloquent  8j>e«»t'h  of  I/)s;un  did  ;  and  in  17i>7,  while  Jef- 
ferson wan  Vi<'e-President,  he  felt  compelh'd  to  give  chapter  and  vetwi  fot 
the  incidents  of  that  world-famous  affair  of  I/>gan  and  CTeaa\>. 


tj^fcfai^  !■'   I"' 
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slave  can  have  a  country  in  this  world,  it  must  be  any  other  in  pref- 
erence to  that  in  which  he  is  bom  to  live  and  labor  for  another ;  in 
which  he  must  lock  up  the  faculties  of  his  nature,  contribute,  as  far 
as  depends  on  his  individual  endeavors,  to  the  evanishment  of  the 
human  race,  or  entail  his  own  miserable  condition  on  the  endless 
generations  proceeding  from  him.^  With  the  morals  of  the  people 
their  industry  is  also  destroyed  j  for  in  a  wann  cliiuate  no  man  will 
labor  for  himself  who  can  make  another  labor  for  him.  This  is  so 
true,  that  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves  a  very  small  proportion  iudecd 
are  ever  seen  to  labor.  And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  deemed 
secure  when  we  have  removed  their  only  firm  basis,  —  a  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  these  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  violated  without  his  wrath  ?  ludeed,  I  trem- 
ble for  my  country  [Virginia]  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just;  that 
His  justice  cannot  sleep  forever ;  that  considering  numbers,  nature, 
and  natural  means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  among 
possible  events ;  that  it  may  become  probable  by  suponiatural  inter- 
ference. The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  that  can  take  sides  with  us 
in  such  a  contest." 

After  this  generous  outburst  of  indignation  against  what 
he  saw  everywhere  about  him  in  Virginia,  Jefferson  added, 
with  that  wise  optimism  which  was  so  strong  a  feature  in 
his  character :  "  I  think  a  change  already  perceptible  since 
the  origin  of  the  present  Revolution.  The  spirit  of  the  mas- 
ter is  abating ;  that  of  the  slave  is  rising  from  the  dust,  his 
condition  is  mollifying;  the  way,  I  hope,  preparing  under 
the  auspices  of  Heaven  for  a  total  emancipation ;  and  that 
this  is  disposed,  in  the  order  of  events,  to  be  with  the  consent 
of  the  masters  rather  than  by  their  extirpation.^^  Thi-s  pre- 
diction was  fulfilled  within  half  a  century  from  Jefferson's 
death,  though  not  in  the  way  he  had  conceived,  and  not  with- 
out that  manifestation  of  God's  awakened  justice,  at  the 
thought  of  which  the  true  Virginian  trembled  for  Virginia. 
Kansas,  a  part  of  the  vast  region  which  Jefferson  had  wrested 
from  Spain  and  France  and  devoted  to  liberty,  was  to  be  the 
first  theatre  of  God's  judgments  ;  and  John  Brown,  Jeffer- 

*  Sole  estate  his  sire  bequeathed 
(Hapless  sire  to  hapless  son), 
Was  the  wailing  song  he  breathed, 
And  his  chain  when  life  was  done. 

Emerson,  Voluntaries^ 
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son's  most  radical  disciple,  who  went  even  beyond  his  master 
in  devotion  to  freedom,  was  that  servant  of  the  Lord  who 
most  clearly  comprehended  and  fulfilled  the  divine  purpose, 
whether  in  Kansas  or  Virginia.  This  the  heart  of  the  people 
instinctively  recognized  from  the  first,  and  to  this  even  liis 
enemies  have  borne  witness.  One  of  the  most  garrulous  of 
these  enemies  (though  formerly  professing  to  be  Brown's 
friend),  Charles  Robinson  of  Kansas,  wrote  thus  to  a  true 
friend  of  Brown,  James  Hanway,  in  February,  1878,  con- 
cerning one  of  the  Kansas  hero's  most  debated  deeds :  "  I 
never  had  much  doubt  that  Captain  Brown  was  the  author 
of  the  blow  at  Pottawatomie,  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
the  only  man  wJio  compre/iended  the  situation  and  saw  tJie 
absolute  necessity  of  some  such  blow,  and  had  the  nerve  to 
strike  it  J' 

The  condition  of  affairs  in.  Kansas  when  John  Brown 
appeared  there,  in  October,  1855,  bad  become  ^Ufihthg-f  jap 
mtWef  "measures  than  he"liHoptbd  would  u\^et  the  exigejjcy^ 
The  advice"  givenb^  Atchison  and  the  leaders  of  the  slave- 
oligarchy  all  oveT  the  South  had  been  followed,  and  had- 
BcJTne  fruit  aCCorHingly.  The  first  of  many  Territorial  gov- 
"efhors  of  Kansas,  a  Pennsylvania  Democrat,  Andrew  H. 
Reeder  by  name,  reached  Leavenworth  in  October,  1854, 
and  established  his  office  temporarily  there.  lie  ordered  an 
election  for  delegate  to  Congress,  Nov.  29,  1854,  at  which 
hundreds  of  Missourians  voted,  easting,  with  other  pro- 
slavery  men,  2,258  votes  for  Whitfield,  the  proslavery  can- 
didate, out  of  2,905  votes  thrown.  On  the  28th  of  February, 
1855,  a  census  of  the  voters  was  completed  by  Governor 
Reeder,  and  the  number  declared  to  be  2,905,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  eighteen  election  districts  being  then 
8,501.  The  most  important  election,  that  for  members  of 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  was  appointed  for  March  30, 
1855,  at  which  time  the  genuine  population  could  not  have 
exceeded  ten  thousand,  nor  could  there  have  been  more  than 
three  thousjind  legal  voters  in  Kansas.  Yet  the  vote  actu- 
ally counted  was  6,307,  of  which  no  less  than  5,427  wore  for 
the  proslavery  canflidatcs.  Not  loss  than  four  thousand  of 
these  were  fraudulent  votes.  A  writer,  whose  home  was  in 
Lawrence  at  the  time,  says   that   for   Bome  Aa^'^  \ifeio\^ 
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the  election  crowds  of  men  began  to  assemble  at  certain 
rendezvous  on  the  border  counties  of  Missouri,  —  "  rough, 
brutal-looking  men,  of  most  nondescript  appearance,"  but  all 
wearing  the  proslaveiy  badge,  —  a  white  or  blue  ribbon. 
Many  Missourians  who  did  not  or  could  not  join  these  voting 
excursions  gave  money  or  provisions  or  lent  their  wagons  to 
help  on  the  expedition.  At  St.  Joseph,  near  the  Missouri 
border,  Stringfellow  made  the  sj^eech  already  quoted,  in 
which  he  also  said,  according  to  the  "  Leavenworth  Herald," 
a  proslavery  newspaper :  "  I  tell  you  to  mark  every  scoun- 
drel among  you  that  is  the  least  tainted  with  free-soilism  or 
abolitionism,  and  exterminate  him.     Neither  give  nor  take 

qu9,rter  from  the  d d  rascals.     I  propose  to  mark  them 

in  this  house  and  on  the  present  occasion,  so  you  may  crush 
them  out."  This  phrase,  "  Neither  give  nor  take  quarter," 
became  the  watchword  of  the  Border  Ruffians,  as  these  in- 
vaders were  fitly  called.  Provisions  were  sent  before  these 
parties ;  and  those  intended  for  use  at  Lawrence  were  stored 
•  in  the  house  of  one  Lykins,  for  whose  kinsman  a  county  had 
been  named.  The  polls  were  also  opened  at  his  house.  Some 
of  these  Lawrence  voters  came  in  from  Missouri  the  even- 
ing before  election,  pitched  tents  near  Lawrence,  and  held  a 
meeting  that  night,  in  which  Colonel  Young,  of  Boone  County, 
Mo.,  declared  "  that  more  voters  were  here  than  would  be 
needed  to  carry  the  election,"  but  that  there  was  a  scarcity 
at  Tecumseh,  Bloom ington.  Hickory  Point,  and  other  places 
eight,  ten,  and  twelve  miles  distant.  Volunteers  came  for- 
ward for  those  elections,  and  the  next  morning  left  Lawrence 
to  vote  there.  The  village  of  Lawrence,  then  containing  a 
few  hundred  persons,  was  entered  March  30,  1855,  by  about 
a  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Young 
and  of  a  distinguished  Missourian,  Claiborne  F.  Jackson. 
They  came  in  about  a  hundred  wagons  and  on  horseback, 
with  music  and  banners;  armed  with  guns,  pistols,  rifles, 
and  bowie-knives.  They  brought  also  two  cannon  loaded 
with  musket  balls,  but  had  no  occasion  to  use  them,  for 
the  Lawrence  people  submitted  quietly  to  this  outrage. 
Colonel  Young  did  not  send  off  any  of  his  armed  volunteers 
to  other  points  until  he  was  satisfied,  as  he  said,  that  "  the 
citizens  of  Lawrence  were  not  going  to  offer  any  resistance 
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to  their  voting."  Mrs.  Charles  Kobinson,  who  publish)9d  a 
volume  about  Kansas  in  1856,  says,  what  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  taken  by  the  Congressional  Committee  of 
1856:*  — 

"  When  this  band  of  men  were  coming  to  Lawrenee,  they  met  Mr. 
N.  B.  BlantoD,  formerly  of  Missomi,  who  had  been  appointed  one  of 
the  judges  of  election  by  Governor  Reeder.  Upon  his  saying  that  he 
should  feel  bound,  in  executing  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  demand  the 
oath  as  po  residence  in  the  Territory,  they  attempted,  by  bribes  firsts 
and  then  with  threats  of  hanging,  to  induce  him  to  receive  their  votes 
without  the  oath.  Mr.  Blanton  not  appearing  on  the  election  day, 
a  new  judge,  by  name  Robert  A.  Cummins,  who  claimed  that  a  man 
had  a  right  to  vote  if  he  had  been  in  tlie  Territory  but  an  hour,  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  The  Missourians  came  to  the  polls  from  the 
second  ravine  west  of  the  town,  where  they  were  encamped  in  tents, 
in  parties  of  one  hundred  at  a  time.  Before  the  voting  commenced, 
however,  they  said  that  *  if  the  juilges  appt»inted  by  the  governor  did 
not  allow  them  to  vote,  they  would  appoint  judges  who  would.' 
They  did  so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Abl>ott,  one  of  the  judges,  wfio  had 
hocome  indignant,  and  rt'signed.  The  inimodiatc  occasion  was  Colo- 
nel Young's  refusing  to  take  the  oath  that  he  was  a  resident  of  Kan- 
sas. When  asked  by  Mr.  Abbott  *  if  he  intended  to  make  Kansas 
his  future  home,*  he  replied  that  *  it  was  none  of  his  business ; '  that 
*  if  he  was  a  resident  there,  he  should  ask  no  more.'  Colonel  Young 
then  mounted  on  the  window-sill,  telling  the  crowd  *  he  had  voted, 
and  they  could  do  the  same.*  lie  told  the  judges  '  it  was  no  use 
swearing  them,  as  they  would  all  swear  as  ho  had  done.'  The  other 
judges  deciding  to  receive  such  votes,  Mr.  Abbott  resigned. ** 

At  other  voting-places  the  judges  of  election  wei'e  treated 
with  great  indignity,  and  particularly  at  Bloomington,  where 
an  "  old  soldier,"  John  A.  Wakefield,  was  one  of  the  chief 
citizens.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  judges  to  resign,  the  mob 
broke  in  the  windows  of  the  polling-place,  and,  presenting 
pistols  and  guns,  threatened  to  shoot  them.  A  voice  from 
the  outside  cried,  "  Do  not  shoot  them  ;  there  are  proslavery 
men  in  the  house  ! "  The  two  Free-»State  judges  still  refusing 
to  allow  Missourians  to  vote,  one  Jones  led  on  a  party  with 
bowie-knives  drawn  and  pistols  cocked,  telling  the  judges 

*  Of  this  committee  John  Sherman,  now  Senator  from  Ohio,  was  a 
member. 
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"  he  would  give  them  five  minutes  to  resign  or  die."  The 
five  minutes  passed  by.  Jones  said  he  "would  give  another 
minute,  but  no  more."  The  proslavery  judge  snatched  up 
the  ballot-boxes,  and,  crying  out  "  Hurrah  for  Missouri ! " 
ran  into  the  crowd.  The  other  judges,  persuaded  by  their 
friends,  who  thought  them  in  imminent  peril,  passed  out, 
one  of  them  putting  the  poll-books  in  his  pocket.  The  Mis- 
souri mob  pursued  him,  took  the  books  away,  and  then 
turned  upon  Wakefield,  shouting,  "Take  him,  dead  or 
alive ! "  What  followed  may  be  given  in  Wakefield's  own 
words :  — 

"  I  ran  into  the  house  and  told  Mr.  Ramsay  to  give  me  his  double- 
barrelled  shot-gun.  The  mob  rode  up,  and  I  should  tliink  a  dozen  or 
more  presented  their  pistols  at  uie.  I  drew  up  the  gun  at  Jones,  the 
leader.  We  stood  that  way  perhaps  for  a  minute.  A  man  profess- 
ing to  be  my  friend  undertook  to  ttike  the  gun  from  me,  saying,  *  If 
you  shoot,  wo  will  all  be  killed :  we  can't  fight  this  army/  My  reply 
was,  to  stand  off,  or  I  would  shoot  him  —  which  he  did.  Then  ouo 
of  my  friends  spoke  in  a  very  calm  manner  and  said,  *  Judge,  you 
hiu\  better  surrender;  we  canfiot  fi^ht  this  army  without  arms/  I 
then  said  I  must  know  the  conditions ;  and  remarked  to  the  mob, 
'  Gentlemen,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ? '  Some  one  said,  *  We 
want  you  to  go  back  to  the  polls  and  state  whether  it  was  not  you 
that  persuaded  the  judges  to  take  away  the  poll-books.^  I  Siiid  I 
could  easily  say  no,  for  I  could  not  get  in  hearing  of  the  judges ;  hut 
if  I  could  have,  I  should  have  done  it  I  said  I  would  go  back,  hut 
go  alone ;  I  went  back,  and  got  upon  a  wagon  and  made  them  a 
short  speech.  I  told  them  I  was  an  old  soldier,  and  had  fought 
through  two  wars  for  the  rights  of  my  country,  and  I  thought  I  had 
a  privilege  there  that  day.  I  said  they  were  in  the  wrong,  —  that 
we  were  not  the  Abolitionists  they  represented  us  to  be,  but  were 
Free- State  men  ;  that  they  were  abusing  us  unjustly,  and  that  their 
acts  were  contrary  to  organic  law  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  A  man  cried  out,  while  I  was  speaking,  several  times, 
'  Shoot  him  !  he 's  too  saucy.'  When  I  got  through  and  got  down 
from  the  wagon,  a  man  came  up  and  told  me  he  wanted  to  tie  a  white 
ribbon  in  my  button-hole,  or  '  the  boys  would  kill  me.'  I  first  re- 
fused ;  but  he  insisted,  and  I  let  him  do  it ',  then  I  turned  round  and 
cut  it  out  with  my  knife.  I  then  made  an  attempt  to  leave,  when 
they  cried  out,  ^  Stjiy  with  us  and  vote ;  we  don't  want  you  to  leave.' 
I  thanked  them,  but  told  them  they  c-ould  have  it  to  themselves 
then,  I  should  leave  them;  and  I  went." 
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There  was  something  of  Falstoff  about  this  old  Judge 
Wakefield,  whose  house  was  afterward  burned  in  some  of 
the  raids  of  1856,  and  of  whom  many  anecdotes  are  told. 
But  neither  he  nor  the  other  brave  men  who  took  part  in 
this  election  could  do  much  against  au  invasion  from  Mis- 
soui'i  in  such  overwhelming  numbers.  An  English  traveller, 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Gladstone,  distantly  related  to  the  English 
premier,  who  visited  Kansas  in  1856,  and  has  written  a  book 
about  it,^  relates,  on  the  authority  of  others,  some  incidents 
of  this  fraudulent,  or  '^ bogus,"  election  thus: — 

**  A  Presbyterian  clcrgymau,  the  Rev.  Frederic  Starr,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  fraud  and  iDtiinidation  pnictised  at  Leavenworth 
City,  and  has  published  a  statement  of  this  and  preceding  events, 
describes  a  scene  by  no  means  rare  on  the  occasion  of  this  election. 
*  Some  four  days  later,'  ho  writes,  'I  was  on  my  horse  returning  from 
PLitto  City  to  Weston,  when  four  wagons  came  along,  and  on  the 
bottoms  sat  six  men.  A  pole  about  five  feot  high  stuck  bolt  upright 
at  the  front  of  the  wagon ;  on  its  t(»p  stuck  an  inverted  empty  whiskey- 
bottle  ;  across  the  stick  at  riglit  angles  was  tied  a  bowie-knife ;  a 
bhick  cambric  flag,  with  a  death^s-head-and-bones  daubed  on  it  in 
white  paint,  and  a  long  streamer  of  beautiful  ghissy  Missouri  hemp, 
floated  from  the  pole ;  there  was  a  revolver  lashed  across  the  p<»le, 
and  a  powder-horn  hanging  loosely  by  it.  Tliey  horo  the  piratical 
symbols  of  Missouri  ruffians  returning  fr<»m  Kansas.' " 

A  Missouri  newspaper  friendly  to  the  Border  Ruffians 
said,  soon  after  *bis  ilffair^f^^ 

'*  From  five  to  seven  thousand  men  started  from  Missouri  to  attend 
the  election ;  some  to  rt^move,  but  the  most  to  return  to  their  fami- 
lies, with  an  intention,  if  they  liked  the  Territory,  to  make  it  their 
permanent  abode  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable.  But  they  in- 
tended to  vote.  The  Missourians  were,  many  of  them,  Douglas 
County  men.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  voters  from  this 
county,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  from  Howard,  one  hundred 
fn>m  Cooper.  Indeed,  every  county  furnished  its  quota;  and  when 
they  set  out  it  looked  like  an  army.  They  were  anned ;  and  as  tliere 
were  no  houses  in  the  Territory,  they  carried  tents.     Their  mission 

1  The  Englishman  in  Knnsns  ;  or,  Squatter  Life  and  Bonier  Warfare. 
By  T.  H.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  author  of  the  *•  letters  fn)m  Kan.sn.s  "  in  the 
London  .Times.  New  York  :  Miller  &  Co.,  1857.  Tlie  l)ook  has  328 
pages,  and  contains  a  clear  statement  of  the  Kansas  c\\\i:»>ti\ou. 
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was  a  peaceable  one,  —  to  vote,  and  to  drive  down  stakes  for  future 
homes.  After  the  election,  some  fifteen  hundred  of  the  voters  sent  a 
committee  to  Mr.  Reeder  to  ascertain  if  it  was  his  purpose  to  ratify 
the'  election.  He  said  that  it  was,  and  that  the  majority  must  carry 
the  day.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  fifteen  hundred,  appre- 
hending that  the  governor  might  attempt  to  play  the  tyrant^  —  since 
his  conduct  had  already  been  insidious  and  unjust j  —  wore  on  their 
hats  hunches  of  hemp.  They  were  resolved,  if  a  tyrant  attempted  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  peoplCj  to  hang  himJ'^ 

The  Legislature  chosen  in  the  manner  above  described  held 
its  sessions  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  Missouri  border,  at 
a  place  called  the  Shawnee  Mission,  but  spent  the  time  when 
they  were  not  in  session  at  the  Missouri  town  of  Westport. 
They  unseated  most  of  the  few  Free-State  members  who 
were  declared  by  Governor  Reeder  elected;  but  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  Council,  or  upper  house,  Martin 
F.  Conway  (a  Maryland  lawyer,  who  afterward  represented 
Kansas  in  Congress),  resigned  his  seat  on  the  ground  that 
the  whole  election  was  illegal.  Governor  Reeder  early  no- 
tified both  houses  that  he  could  not  recognize  their  legality 
or  approve  their  legislation;  but  he  was  removed  by  the 
subservient  President  Pierce,  who  dared  not  resist  the  dic- 
tates of  the  slaveholders ;  and  the  "  bogus ''  Legislature 
proceeded,  in  August  and  September,  1855,  to  the  most  ex- 
treme and  infamous  action  in  support  of  slavery.  A  res- 
olution offered  by  J.  H.  Stringfellow  was  adopted  in  these 
words :  — 

^^Beit  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Council  concur- 
ring tliereinj  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  proslavery  party,  the  Union- 
loving  men  of  Kansas  Territory,  to  know  but  one  issue,  Slavery; 
and  that  any  party  making,  or  attempting  to  make,  any  other  is  and 
should  be  held  as  an  ally  of  Abolitionism  and  Disunionism." 

The  same  Stringfellow  (so  appropriately  named),  in  a 
letter  to  the  "  Montgomery  Advertiser,"  wrote :  "  We  have 
now  laws  more  efficient  to  protect  slave-property  than  any 
State  in  the  Union.  These  laws  have  just  taken  effect 
(Sept  1,  1855),  and  have  already  silenced  Abolitionists ;  for 
in  spite  of  their  heretofore  boasting,  these  know  they  will  be 
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enforced  to  the  very  letter  and  with  the  utmost  rigor.^'  Let 
us  see,  then,  what  these  laws  were,  which  John  Brown  was 
even  then  journeying  towards  Kansas,  through  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  to  confront  and  overthrow.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  of 
this  Missouri-bom  Legislature :  — 

''  Being  in  haste  to  give  a  code  of  law8  to  ELansas,  they  transferred 
into  a  volume  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages  the  greater  part  of  the 
laws  of  their  own  State,  suhstituting  the  words  '  Territory  of  Kan- 
sas'  for  '  State  of  Missouri.'  In  protection  of  slavery  they  enacted 
far  more  rigorous  laws  than  obtain  in  Missouri,  or  than  were  ever 
before  conceived  of, — tnaking  it  a  felony  to  utter  a  word  against  the 
institution,  or  even  to  have  in  possession  a  book  or  paper  which 
denies  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  Kansas.  It  will  be  seen  that  for 
every  copy  of  a  Free-State  paper  which  a  person  might  innocently 
purchase,  the  law  would  justify  that  ^lerson's  condemnation  to  penid 
servitude  for  two  or  five  years,  dniggiug  a  heavy  ball  and  chain  at 
his  ankle,  and  hired  out  for  labor  on  the  public  roads  or  for  the  ser- 
vice of  individuals  at  the  fixed  price  of  fifty  cents  per  dietn.  So  com- 
prehensive did  these  legislators  make  their  slave-code,  that  by  the 
authority  they  thus  gave  themselves  they  could  in  a  very  short  time 
have  made  every  Free-State  man  a  chained  convict,  standing  side  by 
side,  if  they  so  pleased,  with  their  slaves,  and  giving  years  of  forced 
labor  for  the  behoof  of  their  proslavery  fellow-citizens.  The  Legis- 
lature proceeded  also  to  elect  officers  for  the  Ten-itory.  Even  the 
executive  and  judiciary  were  made  to  hold  office  from  itself;  and  a 
board  of  commissioners  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  instead  of  the  in- 
habitants themselves,  was  empowered  to  appoint  the  sherifis,  justices 
of  the  peace,  constables,  and  all  other  officers  in  the  various  counties 
iuto  which  the  Territory  was  divided.  Every  member  of  succeeding 
legislatures,  every  judge  of  election,  every  voter,  must  swear  to  liis 
faithfulness  on  the  test  questions  of  slavery.  Every  officer  in  the 
Territory,  judicial,  executive,  or  legislative,  every  attorney  admitted 
to  practice?  in  the  courts,  every  juryman  weighing  evidence  on  the 
rights  of  slaveholders,  must  attest  his  soundness  in  the  interest  of 
slavery,  and  his  readiness  to  indorse  its  most  repugnant  measures. 
For  further  security  the  members  <»f  the  assembly  submitted  their 
enactments  to  the  chief-justice^  for  confinnation.      This  judicial 

1  "  Had  he  not  the  Chief- Justice,"  said  Burke,  in  his  impeach  men  t  of 
Warren  Hastings,  —  "the  tamed  and  domesticate<l  Cliief-Jnstioe,  who  waited 
on  him  like  a  familiar  spirit  ?"  The  Kansas  dignitar>'  of  this  name  and 
fanction  was  he  of  whom  John  Brown  once  said,  "  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
be  hung." 

12 
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confirmation  was  gratefully  given.  All  they  bad  done  was  declared 
legal ;  and  the  shenfis  and  other  local  officers  appointed  by  the  Leg- 
islature were  equally  ready  with  their  aid  in  the  execution  of  these 
unjust  laws.'' 

To  show  that  our  English  visitor,  in  his  blunt  indignation 
at  the  iniquity  he  found  flagrant  in  Kansas,  has  exaggerated 
nothing,  let  me  cite  the  very  words  of  this  slave-code :  — 

Chapter  CLI.    Slaves,    An  Act  to  punish  Offences  against  Slave 

Property, 

Sec.  3.  If  any  free  person  shall,  by  speaking,  writing,  or  print- 
ing, advise,  persuade,  or  induce  any  slaves  to  rebel,  conspire  against, 
or  murder  any  citizen  of  this  Territory,  or  shall  briug  into,  print,  write, 
publish,  or  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  brought  into,  printed,  written, 
published,  or  circulated,  or  shall  knowingly  aid  or  assist  in  the  bring- 
ing into  J  printing,  writing  j  publishing,  or  circulating,  in  this  Terri- 
tory any  bookj  pamphlet,  paper,  magazine,  or  circular,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  insurrection,  rebellion,  revolt,  or  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
the  slaves,  free  negroes,  or  mulattoes,  against  the  citizens  of  the  Terri- 
tory or  any  part  of  them,  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
Bluffer  death. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  person  shall  entice,  decoy,  or  carry  away  out  of  this 
Territory  any  slave  belonging  to  another,  with  intent  to  deprive  the 
owner  thereof  of  the  services  of  such  slave,  or  with  intent  to  effect  or 
procure  the  freedom  of  such  slave,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
grand  larceny,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shaU  suffer  death,  or  be 
imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  nut  less  tbau  ten  years. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  person  shall  aid  or  assist  in  enticing,  decoying, 
persuading,  or  carrying  away,  or  sending  out  of  this  Teixitory  any 
slave  belo'bgiDg  to  another,  with  intent  to  effect  or  procure  the  free- 
dom of  such  slave,  or  with  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  thereof  of  the 
services  of  such  slave,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  grand  larceny, 
and  on  conviction  thereof  he  shaU  suffer  death,  or  be  imprisoned  at 
hard  labor  for  not  less  than  ten  years. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  person  shall  entice,  deo^y,  or  carry  away  out  of 
any  State  or  other  Territory  of  the  United  States  any  slave  belonging 
to  another,  with  intent  to  procure  or  effect  the  freedom  of  such  slave, 
or  to  deprive  the  owners  thereof  of  the  services  of  such  slave,  and  shall 
bring  such  slave  into  this  Territory,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
grand  larceny,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  slave  had  been  enticed, 
decoyed,  or  carried  away  out  of  this  Territory ;  and  in  such  case  the 
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larceny  may  be  charged  to  have  been  committed  in  any  county  of 
this  Territory  into  or  through  which  such  sLive  shall  have  been 
brought  by  such  person;  and  on  conviction  thereof,  the  person  offend- 
ing shaU  suffer  death,  or  be  imprisoned  at  bard  labor  for  not  less  than 
ten  years. 

Sec.  9.  If  any  person  shall  resist  any  officer  while  attempting  to 
arrest  any  slave  that  may  have  escaped  from  the  service  of  his  master 
or  owner,  or  shall  rescue  such  slave  when  in  the  custody  of  any  officer 
or  other  person,  or  shall  entice,  persuade,  aid,  or  assist  such  slave 
from  the  custody  of  any  officer  or  other  person  who  may  have  such 
slave  in  custody,  whether  such  slave  have  escaped  fi'om  the  service 
of  his  master  or  owner  in  this  Territory  or  in  any  other  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, the  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  punished 
by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  less  than  two  years. 

Sec.  11.  If  any  person  print,  write,  introduce  into,  publish,  or 
circulate,  or  c>au8e  to  be  brought  iulo,  printed,  written,  published,  or 
circulated,  or  shall  knowingly  aid  or  assist  in  bringing  into,  printing, 
publishiug,  or  circulating  within  this  Territory  any  book,  paper, 
pamphlet,  magazine,  handbill,  or  circular  containing  any  statements, 
arguments,  opinions,  sentiment,  doctrine,  advice,  or  innuendo  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  disorderly,  dangerous,  or  rebellious  disaffection 
among  the  slaves  of  this  Teiritory,  or  to  induce  such  slaves  to  escape 
from  the  service  of  their  masters,  or  resist  tJieir  authority,  he  shaU  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  he  punished  by  imprisonment  at  Jiard  labor  for 
a  term  not  less  than  five  years. 

Sec.  12.  If  any  free  person,  by  speaking  or  by  writing,  assert  or 
maintain  that  persons  have  not  the  right  to  hold  slaves  iu  this  Ter- 
ritory, or  shall  introduce  into  this  Territory,  print,  publish,  write, 
circulate,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  published,  written,  circulated,  or 
introduced  into  this  Territory,  any  book,  paper,  magazine,  ]»arnplilet, 
or  circular  containing  any  denial  of  the  right  of  persons  to  hold  slaves 
in  this  Territory,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  gjiilty  of  felony,  and 
punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  tenn  not  less  than 
two  years. 

Sec.  13.  No  person  who  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  holding 
slaves,  or  who  does  not  admit  tlie  right  to  hold  slaves  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, shall  sit  as  a  juror  on  the  trial  of  any  prosecution  for  any 
violation  of  any  of  the  sections  of  this  act. 

It  is  plain  at  a  glance,  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  through 
whom  the  existence  of  Kansas  as  a  part  of  the  Umted  ^\,"a.\fe^ 
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was  made  possible,  and  wha  wrote  the  first  charter  of  our 
national  existence,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  had  he 
been  living  in  Kansas  under  these  detestable  laws,  could  not 
have  held  office  nor  sat  on  a  jury  ;  nay,  he  would  have  been 
liable  to  punishment  as  a  felon,  certainly  under  section  eleven, 
and  probably  to  the  punishment  of  death  under  section  three. 
If  he  dreaded  in  1785  some  mild  "  misapplication  of  law  " 
which  would  have  prevented  the  circulation  of  his  "  Notes 
on  Virginia,*'  what  would  he  have  said  in  1855  of  that  worse 
than  British  or  French  tyranny  which  punished  all  generous 
sentiments  in  favor  of  the  poor  slave  with  imprisonment 
and  with  death  ?  Yet  the  men  who  enacted  these  laws,  and 
the  baser  men  at  Washington  who  had  them  enforced  by  the 
national  courts  and  the  national  army,  were  the  professed 
followers  of  Jefferson,  and  one  of  them,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  bore  his  name.^ 

Such  a  crisis  could  not  escape  the  eye  nor  fail  to  command 
the  presence  of  John  Brown.  The  disciple  of  Franklin  and 
Jefferson,  he  could  not  be  other  than  the  sworn  foeraan  of 
Franklin  Pierce  and  Jefferson  Davis,  whom  God,'  for  our 
sins,  had  allowed  to  be  set  in  authority  over  us  and  over 
Kansas.  He  went  far  beyond  Jefferson  and  Franklin,  those 
founders  of  American  democracy,  in  his  sternness  of  hostil- 
ity to  oppression.  Jefferson  had  said,  quoting  an  imaginary 
epitaph  on  Bradshaw  the  regicide,  "  Rebellion  to  tyrants  is 
obedience  to  God ; "  and  the  spirit  of  that  maxim  had  sought 
expression  in  the  escutcheon  of  Virginia,  with  its  proud 
legend,  "  Sic  semper  tyrannis,^^  But  Brown  found  in  the 
tenets  of  Calvinism,  in  the  practice  of  his  Puritan  ancestors, 
and  in  the  oracles  of  the  Bible,  a  more  imperative  and  prac- 
tical duty  enjoined,  which  he  hastened  to  perform  at  Potta- 
watomie and  elsewhere.  There  rang  in  his  ears  those  deep 
notes  of  "  the  ballad-singer  of  Calvinism  "  (as  Emerson  called 
Isaac  Watts)  chanting  in  Puritan  verse  the  avenging  justice 
of  the  Hebrew  Jehovah  :  — 


1  Jefferson  Davis  was  Secretary  of  War  under  Franklin  Pierce ;  but 
Franklin  and  Jefferson,  for  whom  they  were  named,  could  both  have  been 
shot  or  hanged  in  Kansas  under  their  administration,  if  then  living  and 
/n/iintoining  the  doctrines  which  gave  them  renown. 
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"  JadgeB  who  rule  the  world  by  laws, 
Will  ye  despise  the  righteous  cause. 
When  th'  injured  poor  before  you  stands  ? 
Dare  ye  condemn  the  righteous  poor, 
And  let  rich  sinners  'scape  secure,  i 

While  gold  and  greatness  bribe  your  hands  ? 

**  Have  ye  forgot,  or  never  knew, 
That  Ood  will  judge  the  judges  too  ? 
High  in  the  heavens  his  justice  reigns  ; 
Tet  you  invade  the  rights  of  God, 
And  send  your  bold  decrees  abroad 
To  bind  the  conscience  in  your  chains. 

"  Break  out  their  teeth,  eternal  God  !  — 
Those  teeth  of  lions  dyed  in  blood,  — 
And  crush  the  serpents  in  the  dust  t 
As  empty  chaff,  when  whirlwinds  rise, 
Before  the  sweeping  tempest  flies, 
So  let  their  hopes  and  names  be  lost. 

"Thus  shall  the  justice  of  the  Lord 
Freedom  and  j)eace  to  men  afford  ; 
And  all  that  hear  shall  join  and  say, 
*  Sure  there  's  a  God  that  rules  on  high, 
A  God  that  hears  his  children  cry, 
And  all  their  sufferings  will  repay.*  *' 

Until  Brown  arrived  on  the  scene  in  Kansas,  few  blows 
had  been  struck  in  the  Lord's  cause.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
reached  Kansas  City  May  22,  18oG,  at  the  very  moment 
when  Brown  heard  of  the  burning  of  Lawrence,  says  :  — 

*'  Among  all  the  scenes  of  violence  I  witnessed  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  offending  parties  were  invariably  on  the  proslavery  side. 
The  Free-State  men  appeared  to  me  to  be  intimidated  and  overawed 
in  consequence,  not  merely  of  the  detennination  and  defiant  boldness 
of  their  opponents,  but  still  more  through  the  sanction  given  to  these 
acts  by  the  Government." 

He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  wild  and  fierce  aspect 
of  the  Border  Ruflfians,  as  he  first  saw  them.     He  says  :  — 

"  It  was  on  the  night  of  May  22, 1856,  that  I  first  came  in  contact 
with  the  Missourian  patriots.  I  had  just  arrive<l  in  Kanstis  City,  and 
shall  never  forget  the  appearance  of  the  lawless  mob  that  poured  into 
the  place,  inflamed  with  drink,  glutted  with  the  indulgence  oC  tlv^ 


-•  '^ 
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vilest  passions,  displaying  with  loud  boasts  the  *  plunder '  they  had 
^  taken  from  the  inhabitants,  and  thirsting  for  the  opportunity  of  re-  * 
peating  the  sack  of  Lawrence  on  some  other  offending  place.  Men^ 
for  the  most  part  of  large  frame,  witli  red  flannel  shirts  and  immense 
boots  worn  outside  their  trousers,  their  faces  unwashed  and  unshaven, 
still  reeking  with  the  dust  and  smoke  of  Lawrence,  wearing  their 
most  savage  looks,  and  giving  utterance  to  the  most  horrible  impre- 
cations and  blasphemies;  armed,  moreover,  to  the  teeth  with  rifles 
and  revolvers,  cutlasses,  and  bowie-knives,  —  such  were  the  men  I 
8i\w  around  me.  Some  displayed  a  grotesque  intermixture  in  their 
dress,  having  crossed  their  native  red  rough  shirt  with  the  satin  vest 
or  narrow  dress-coat,  pilhiged  from  some  Lawrence  Yankee,  or  having 
girded  themselves  with  the  cords  and  tassels  which  the  day  before  had 
adorned  the  curtains  of  the  Free-State  Hotel.  Looking  around  at  these 
groups  of  drunken,  bellowing,  bloud-tliirsty  demons,  who  crowded 
around  the  bar  of  the  hotel,  shouting  for  drink,  or  vented  their  furious 
noise  on  the  levee  outside,  I  felt  that  all  my  former  experiences  of 
Border  men  and  Missouvians  bore  faiut  comparison  with  the  spectacle 
presented  by  this  wretched  crow,  who  appeared  only  the  more  terrify- 
ing from  the  darkness  of  the  surroundiug  night.  The  hotel  in  Kan- 
sas City,  where  we  were,  was  the  next,  they  said,  that  should  fall,  — . 
the  attack  was  beiug  planned  that  night ;  and  such,  they  declared, 
should  be  the  end  of  every  place  which  was  built  by  Free-State  men, 
or  harbored  ^  those  rascally  Abolitiouists.'  Happily,  this  threat  was 
not  fulfilled.^' 

Nor  was  the  astonished  Englishman  left  in  any  doubt 
what  all  this  meant.  He  had  visited  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, and  most  of  the  Southern  States  before  going  to  Kansas, 
and  went  there  from  Mississippi.  He  says :  "  When  in  South 
Carolina  and  other  Southern  States,  I  witnessed  extraordi- 
nary meetings,  presided  over  by  men  of  influence,  at  which 
addresses  of  almost  incredible  violence  were  delivered  on 
the  necessity  of  *  forcing  slavery  into  Kansas,'  of  *  spreading 
the  beneficent  influence  of  Southern  institutions  over  the 
new  Territories,'  of  driving  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
the  nigger-stealing  scum  poured  down  by  Northern  fanati- 
cism." He  knew  what  was  the  temper  of  Pierce,  Gushing, 
Davis,  Mason,  and  Toombs  at  Washington ;  and  he  had  not 
learned,  as  many  of  his  countrymen  did  a  few  years  later, 
to  identify  the  oligarchy  of  slavery  with  the  aristocracy  of 
Europe,  and  to  exult  in  the  anticipated  downfall  of  demO' 
crat'ic  freedom  in  America. 
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Long  before  Mr.  Gladstone's  arrival  in  Kansas,  the  real 
inhabitants  of  that  Territory  had  declared  their  purpose  to 
resist  the  "  bogus ''  laws  of  the  usurping  Legislature.  At  a 
convention  held  in  '^  Big  Springs/'  Sept.  5,  1855,  Greneral 
Lane  and  ex-Governor  Beeder  had  each  brought  forward  res- 
olutions, somewhat  inconsistent  with  each  other,  but  which 
the  convention  adopted.  Those  written  by  Keeder,  which  the 
Kansas  people  afterward  fully  confirmed  by  their  action, 
contained  these  declarations :  '^  We  owe  no  allegiance  or 
obedience  to  the  tyrannical  enactments  of  this  spurious 
Legislature ;  their  laws  have  no  binding  force  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas,  and  every  freeman  among  us  is  at  full  liberty 
(consistent  with  all  his  obligations  as  a  citizen  and  a  man) 
to  resist  them  if  he  chooses  so  to  do.  We  will  endure  and 
submit  to  these  laws  no  longer  than  the  best  interests  of 
the  Territory  require  as  the  least  of  two  evils,  and  will  re- 
sist them  to  a  bloody  issue  so  soon  as  we  ascertain  that 
peaceable  remedies  shall  fail,  and  forcible  resistance  shall 
furnish  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  In  the  mean 
time  we  recommend  to  our  friends  throughout  the  Territory 
the  organization  and  discipline  of  volunteer  companies,  and 
the  procurement  and  preparation  of  arms."  Upon  this  plat- 
form John  Brown  (who  was  not  in  Kansas  when  it  was 
adopted,  although  four  of  his  sons  were)  consistently  acted 
from  1855  to  1859,  when  he  finally  left  the  Territory  with 
a  party  of  rescued  slaves  whom  he  carried  to  Canada  early  in 
1859,  in  utter  defiance  of  the  Kansas  laws  and  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  Senator  Mason.  What  his  course  had  been  in 
the  mean  time  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters.  The 
contest  in  Kansas  went  forward,  with  many  changes  and  re- 
verses, in  those  four  years  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  1859, 
just  before  Brown's  death,  the  other  great  martyr  of  eman- 
cipation, Abraham  Lincoln,  came  for  a  few  days  to  look 
upon  the  scene  of  conflict.  Mr.  Wilder,  the  Kansas  his- 
torian, speaking  at  Wathena,  in  Doniphan  County,  July  4, 
1884,  said :  — 

'*  The  greatest  man  who  ever  set  foot  in  this  township  arrived  hero 
on  the  first  day  of  Deceniher,  1859,  —  a  warm  and  beautiful  day.  The 
lato  Judge  Delahay  and  I  met  him  at  the  depot  in  ^l.  3u&K^^V\^mo.^ 
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that  day,  and  rode  np  town  with  him ;  took  him  to  a  barber's  shop  on 
Francis  Street,  just  east  of  the  Planter's  House,  where  there  is  now  a 
planing-mill ;  and  I  went  up  to  Wool  worth's  news-stand,  in  the  next 
block,  and  bought  him  the  latest  papers.  Then  the  three  went  down 
to  the  ferry  landing,  near  the  old  Robidoux  building,  and  sat  down  in 
the  dirt,  on  the  bank,  waiting  for  Captain  Blackiston's  boat.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's talk,  sitting  on  that  bank,  was  of  Douglas  and  Colonel  Thomas 
L.  Harris,  the  famous  Illinois  Congressman.  Mr.  Lincoln  always 
spoke  kindly,  almost  tenderly,  of  his  political  opponents.  On  some 
occasion  I  asked  him  about  John  Calhoun,  the  first  surveyor-general 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  president  of  the  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  probably  the  ablest  Democratic  manager  we 
have  ever  had  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  of  Calhoun  in  t<*rm8 
of  the  highest  esteem,  and  with  affection.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  given 
him  a  surveying  job  when  he  was  poor,  needy,  unknown ;  and  the 
great  and  good  man  had  never  forgotten  it.  Calhoun  did  his  best  — 
and  that  was  much  —  to  plant  slavery  in  Kansas,  but  he  was  not  the 
monster  that  our  papers  and  speeches  pictured  him.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  Mark  Delahay  Surveyor- General,  and  when  Dela- 
hay  resigned,  gave  the  place  to  me  without  my  asking  for  it.  Mr. 
Lincoln  made  a  speech  that  evening  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  in  the 
dining-room,  —  a  very  great  speech,  —  to  an  audience  called  together 
by  a  man  who  went  through  the  town  sounding  a  gong.  The  next 
day,  December  2d,  the  day  on  which  John  Brown  was  hanged,  he 
spoke  at  Troy ;  and  I  think  Colonel  Ege  replied  to  him,  and  fully 
vanquished  the  future  President.  He  also  spoke  in  Asahel  Low's 
hotel  in  Doniphan ;  and  that  completes  the  great  man's  connection 
with  this  county." 

The  audiences  in  Kansas,  even  on  the  threshold  of  civil 
war,  could  not  recognize  the  full  greatness  of  the  plain,  awk- 
ward Illinois  lawyer  who  was  to  lead  his  people  like  a  true 
shepherd  through  dark  and  bloody  ways.  The  qualities  of 
John  Brown  were  more  obvious,  and  they  attracted  more 
attention  in  Kansas ;  yet  it  was  only  here  and  there  that  his 
real  rank  was  seen  and  appreciated,  and  by  a  singular  in- 
gratitude it  is  in  Kansas  that  his  most  malicious  enemies 
are  now  found.  Their  malice  cannot  harm  his  renown  ;  he 
is  as  much  above  their  reach  now  as  he  was  above  their 
comprehension  while  he  fought  in  their  cause,  and  traversed 
their  prairies  to  make  them  glorious.  "In  a  gp*eat  age,'' 
Bays  Cousin,  speaking  of  Pascal,  "everything  is  great." 
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John  Brown,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  came  to  prominence  in 
an  age  bj  no  means  grand  or  noble  ;  but  such  was  his  own 
heroic  character  that  he  conferred  importance  on  events  in 
themselves  trivial.     His  petty  conflicts  in  Kansas  and  the 
details  of  his  two  days'  campaign  in  Virginia  will  be  remem- 
bered when  a  hundred  battles  of  oui*  Civil  War  are  forgot- 
ten.    He  was  one  of  ten  thousand,  and,  as  Thoreau  said, 
could  not  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  because  his  peers 
did  not  exist ;  yet  so  much  was  he  in  accord  with  what  is 
best  in  the  American  character,  that  he  will  stand  in  history 
for  one  type  of  our  people,  as  Franklin  and  Lincoln  do,  — 
only  with  a  difference.    He  embodied  the  distinctive  quali- 
ties of  the  Puritan,  but  with  a  strong  tincture  of  the  more 
humane  sentiments  of  later  times.    No  man  could  be  more 
sincere  in  his  faith  toward  God,  more  earnest  in  love  for  man; 
his  belief  in  foreordination  was  absolute,  his  courage  not 
less.     The  emotion  of  fear  seemed  quite  unknown  to  him, 
except  in  the  form  of  diffidence,  —  if  that  were  not  rather  a 
sort  of  pride.     He  was  diffident  of  his  power  in  speech  or 
writing ;  yet  who,  of  all  his  countrymen,  has  uttered  more 
effective,  imperishable  words  ?     Part  of  the  service  he  ren- 
dered to  his  country  was  by  this  heroic  impersonation  of 
traits  that  all  mankind  recognize  as  noble.     The  cause  of 
the  poor  slave  had  need  of  all  the  charm  that  romantic 
courage  could  give  it ;  his  defenders  were  treated  with  the 
contempt  which  attached  to  himself.     They  were  looked 
upon  with  aversion  by  patriots  ;  they  were  odious  to  trade, 
distasteful  to  fashion  and  learning,  impious  in  the  sight  of 
the  Church.     At  the  stroke  of  Brown's  sword  all  this  was 
changed  :  the  cause  that  had  been  despised  suddenly  became 
hated,  feared,  and  respected ;  and  out  of  this  new  fear  and 
hatred  our  national  safety  was  born. 
^  It  was  on  the  soil  of  Kansas  that  this  transformation  be- 
/  gan,  though  it  was  not  completed  until  Brown's  desporate 
/  onset  and  valiant  death  in  Virginia.    In  Kansas  he  had  with 
\him  the  hopes  and  the  support  of  millions,  to  whom  he  was 
then  the  defender  of  white  men's  rights  ;    in  Virginia  he 
stood  almost  alone,  —  the  omen  and  harbinger  of  that  na- 
tional calamity  which  was  to  avenge  the  black  man's  wtoTv^^, 
But  in  his  devout  mind  the  two  causes  united,  3i&  X^W'j  \n^t^ 
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soon  seen  to  unite  in  the  event  of  the  Civil  War,  to 
which  the  course  and  the  result  of  the  Kansas  skirmish 
were  as  beacons  lighting  the  way,  and  warning  against  use- 
less concession.  0  navis  I  fortUer  occupa  pattum,  was  the 
lesson  of  Kansas.  , 

Note.  —  On  page  162,  the  statement  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  left 
the  people  free  **  at  each  election  to  determine  the  existence  of  slavery  for 
themselves  '*  is  too  strong,  and  interprets  this  juggling  bill  of  Douglas  too 
favorably.  All  that  it  did  was  to  declare  that  the  Territory,  **<Uthe  time 
of  Us  (tdmissum  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  shall  be  received  with  or  without 
davery,  as  its  Constitution  may  provide."  But  it  also  declared  the  right 
of  the  people  "  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  svhjeet  only  to  ike  QmstUution  of  the  United  States."  The  mis* 
chief  in  this  clause  lay  in  the  fact  that  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision  the  Fed* 
eral  Constitution  was  interpreted  to  hold  slavery  forever  in  a  Territory,  — 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  forcibly  showed  in  his  speech  at  Springfield,  111.,  June 
17,  1S58,  saying,  **The  second  point  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  is  that, 
'subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,'  tieithcr  Congress  nor  a 
Territorial  Legislature  can  exclude  slavery  from  any  United  States  Terri* 
lory.'*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  D wight  Thacher,  of  Topeka,  for  calling 
my  attention  to  this. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  BROWN  FAMILY  IN  KANSAS. 

npHE  long  contest  against  Southern  slavery  ended  at  last 
•*•  in  a  revolution,  of  which  Kansas  saw  the  first  outbreak. 
Then  followed  a  bloody  civil  war,  after  which  the  South  was 
reorganized,  —  or,  as  it  was  called,  "  reconstructed,"  —  with 
the  comer-stone  of  its  old  social  structure,  negro  slavery, 
left  out,  and  emancipation,  "  the  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected,"  at  last  adopted  in  its  place.  In  this  contest, 
continuing  for  almost  a  century,  but  active  and  violent  for 
about  fifty  years,  there  were  four  distinct  parties  or  groups 
of  men,  varying  in  number  as  the  struggle  proceeded,  but 
now  nearly  all  merged  in  one  great  antislavery  party,  just 
as  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  ended  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  whole  Roman  world  to  Christianity.  These  i)ar- 
ties  were  —  (1)  the  Abolitionists,  beginning  with  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  and  George  ^lason,  and  ending  with  Garrison, 
Lincoln,  and  Phillips ;  (2)  the  proslavery  men ;  (3)  the 
great  body  of  neutrals  ;  and  (4)  the  Brown  family,  by  which 
I  mean  John  Brown  of  Osawatomio,  his  father  Ow(mi  Brown, 
and  his  children.  This  one  household  constituted  itself  an 
outpost  of  emancipation  when  the  early  Abolitionists  had 
been  defeated  and  Jefferson  had  grown'  silent ;  it  was  an 
active  force  long  before  Garrison  began  his  agitation  (about 
1830),  and  it  continued  in  the  service  until  the  freedom  of 
the  slaves  was  assured.  There  was  no  discharge  in  that 
war  for  the  Brown  family.  As  one  generation  passed  away, 
another  took  its  place ;  and  when  the  struggle  became  one 
of  arms,  the  sons  replaced  each  other  in  the  fight,  as  the 
clrildren  of  the  old  clansman  in  iScutt's  romance  came  for- 
ward to  die  one  by  one  for  thoir  chieftiiin.  **  Another  for 
Freedom  ! "  was  as  potent  a  call  with  them  as  **  \\\o\\\o.\  ^<^x 
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Hector ! "  with  the  sons  of  the  defeated  clan.  The  Browns 
too  were  defeated,  but  only  for  a  time,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  their  renown  was  increased  thereby.  From  a  local 
leader  John  Brown  became  a  world-famous  martyr. 

"  Are  you  Captain  Brown  of  Kansas  ?  "  asked  the  Vir- 
ginian at  Harper's  Ferry  of  the  old  hero,  as  he  recovered 
from  the  stabs  and  blows  of  Lee's  soldiers. 

"  I  am  sometimes  called  so." 

"  Are  you  Osawatomie  Brown  ?  " 

" / tried  to  do  my  duty  there" 

So  long  as  these  manly  answers  and  the  manly  acts  that 
preceded  them  remain  on  the  record ;  so  long  as  the  public 
murder  of  John  Brown  for  the  crime  of  emancipation  is  a 
part  of  the  history  of  that  republic  which  within  five  years 
completed  emancipation  at  the  cost  of  half  a  million  lives,  — 
so  long  will  the  deeds  and  sufferings  of  the  Brown  family 
in  Kansas  be  as  important  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  that 
State  as  any  that  can  be  written. 

Let  us  then  resume  the  homely  series  of  family  letters  in 
which  the  father  and  his  children  told  each  other  the  story 
of  their  pilgrimage  to  Kansas  in  1854-55,  and  what  befell 
them  there ;  beginning  with  the  account  giveu  in  November, 
1883,  by  the  present  head  of  the  family,  John  Brown,  Jr., 
of  the  circumstances  attending  and  preceding  this  removal 
from  Ohio  and  the  Adirondac  forest  to  Osawatomie  in  Kan- 
sas. The  town  of  this  name  is  ten  miles  from  the  vari- 
ous settlements  of  the  Brown  family  on  the  branches  of  the 
Pottawatomie  Creek  (properly  a  river) ;  but  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Brown,  the  Rev.  S.  L.  Adair,  established  himself  at 
Osawatomie  in  1854,  and  his  log-cal3in  served  as  a.rendez- 
vous  for  the  family  so  long  as  they  remained  in  Kansas. 
John  Brown,  Jr.,  says:  — 

'*  During  the  years  1853  and  1854  most  of  the  leading  Northern 
newspapers  were  not  only  full  of  glowing  accounts  of  the  extraordi- 
nary fertility,  healthfulness,  and  beauty  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas, 
then  newly  opened  for  settlement,  but  of  urgent  appeals  to  all  lovers 
of  freedom  who  desired  homes  in  a  new  region  to  go  there  as  settlers, 
and  by  their  votes  save  Kansas  from  the  curse  <»f  slavery.  Influenced 
by  these  considerations,  in  the  month  of  October,  1854,  five  of  the 
jffons  of  John  Brown,  —  John,  Jr.,  Jason,  Owen,  Frederick,  and  Sal- 
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mon,  —  then  residents  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  made  their  arrangements 
to  emigrate  to  Kansas.  Their  combined  property  consisted  chiefly 
of  eleven  head  of  cattle,  mostly  young,  and  three  horses.  Ten  of 
this  number  were  valuable  on  account  of  the  breed.  Thinking  these 
especiaUy  desirable  in  a  new  country,  Owen,  Frederick,  and  Salmon 
took  them  by  way  of  the  lakes  to  Chicago,  thence  to  Meridosia,  111., 
where  they  were  wintered ;  and  in  the  following  spring  drove  them 
into  Kansas  to  a  place  selected  by  these  brothers  for  settlement,  abont 
eight  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Osawatomie.  My  brother  Jason  and 
his  family,  and  I  with  my  family  followed  at  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1855,  going  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  to  St.  Louis.  There  we  purchased  two  small  tents,  a  plough, 
and  some  smaller  fanning-tools,  and  a  hand-mill  for  grinding  com. 
At  this  period  there  were  no  railntads  west  of  St.  Louis ;  our  journey 
must  be  continued  by  boat  on  the  Missouri  at  a  time  of  extremely 
IdW  water,  or  by  stage  at  great  expense.  We  chose  the  river  route, 
taking  passage  on  the  steamer  *  Now  Lucy,'  which  too  late  we  found 
crowded  with  passengers,  mostly  men  from  the  South  bound  for  Kan- 
sas. Tliat  they  were  from  the  South  was  plainly  indicated  by  their 
language  and  dress;  while  their  drinking,  profanity,  and  display  of  re- 
volvers and  bowie-knives  —  openly  worn  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
make-up  —  clearly  showed  the  class  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
that  their  mission  was  to  aid  in  establishing  slavery  in  Kansas. 

**  A  box  of  fruit-trees  and  grape-vines  which  my  brother  Jason  had 
brought  from  Ohio,  our  plough,  and  the  few  agricultural  implements 
we  had  on  the  deck  of  that  steamer  looked  lonesome ;  for  these  were 
all  we  could  see  which  were  adapted  to  the  occupations  of  peace. 
Then  for  the  first  time  arose  in  our  minds  the  query :  Must  the  fertile 
prairies  of  Kansas,  through  a  struggle  at  anns,  bo  first  secured  to  free- 
dom before  free  men  can  sow  and  reap  ?  If  so,  how  pooriy  we  were 
prepare<l  for  such  work  will  be  soon  when  I  say  that,  for  arms,  five  of 
us  brotliers  had  only  two  small  squirrel  rifles  and  one  revolver.  But 
lH»fore  we  reached  our  destination  other  matters  claimed  our  attention. 
Cholera;  which  then  prevailed  to  some  extent  at  St.  Louis,  broke  out 
aiiumg  our  passengers,  a  number  of  whom  died.  Amcmg  these 
brother  Jason's  son  Austin,  aged  four  years,  the  elder  of  his  two  chil- 
dren, fell  a  victim  to  this  scourge ;  and  while  our  boat  lay  by  for 
n^pair  of  a  broken  rudder  at  Waverlcy,  Mo.,  we  buried  him  at  night 
n<*ar  that  panic-stricken  town,  our  lonely  way  illumined  only  by  the 
lightning  of  a  furious  thunderstonn.  True  to  his  spirit  of  hatri'd  of 
Northern  people,  <»ur  captain,  without  waniing  to  us  on  shore,  cast 
off  his  lines  and  left  us  to  make  onr  way  by  stage  to  Kansas  City, 
to  which  place  we  ha<i  already  paid  our  fare  by  boat.  Before  we 
reached  there,  however,  we  became  very  hungry,  ?ind  cudcwwyc^^  Vo 
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buy  food  at  varioos  farm -houses  on  the'  way;  bnt  the  occupants, 
judging  from  our  speech  that  we  were  not  from  the  South,  always 
denied  us,  saying,  *  We  have  nothing  for  you.'  The  only  exception 
to  this  answer  was  at  the  stage-house  at  Independence,  Mo. 

'*  Arrived  in  Kansas,  her  lovely  prairies  and  wooded  streams  seemed 
Ui  us  indeed  like  a  haven  of  rest.  Here  in  prospect  we  saw  our  cat- 
tle increased  to  hundreds  and  possibly  to  -thousands,  fields  of  corn, 
orchards,  and  vineyards.  At  once  we  set  about  the  work  through 
which  only  our  visions  of  prosperity  could  be  realized.  Our  tents 
would  suffice  for  shelter  until  we  c<}uld  plough  our  land,  plant  com 
and  other  crops,  fruit-trees,  aud  vines,  cut  and  secure  as  hay  enough 
of  the  waving  grass  to  supply  our  stock  the  coming  winter.  These 
cheering  prospects  beguiled  our  labors  through  late  spring  until  mid- 
summer, by  which  time  nearly  all  of  our  number  were  prostrated  by 
fever  and  ague  that  would  not  stay  cured ;  the  grass  cut  for  hay 
mouldered  in  the  wot  for  want  of  the  care  we  could  not  bestow,  and 
our  crop  of  com  wasted  by  cattle  we  could  not  restrain.  If  these 
minor  ills  and  misfortunes  were  all,  they  could  be  easily  borne ;  but 
now  began  to  gather  the  dark  clouds  of  war.  An  election  for  a  first 
Territorial  Legislature  had  been  held  on  the  30th  of  March  of  this 
year.  On  tliat  day  the  residents  of  Missouri  along  the  borders  came 
into  Kansas  by  thousands,  and  took  forcible  possession  of  the  polls. 
In  the  words  of  Horace  Greeley,  *  There  was  no  disguise,  no  pre- 
tence of  legality,  no  regard  for  decency.  On  the  evening  before  and 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  election,  nearly  a  thousand  Missourians 
arrived  at  Lawrence  in  wagons  and  on  horseback,  well  anned  with 
rifles,  pistols,  and  bowie-knives,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  loaded 
with  musket  balls.  Although  but  831  legal  electors  in  the  Territory 
voted,  there  were  no  less  than  6,320  votes  polled.  They  elected  all 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  with  a  single  exception  in  either 
house,  —  the  two  Free-Soilers  being  chosen  from  a  remote  district 
which  the  Missourians  overlooked  or  did  not  care  to  reach.' 

"  Early  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year  the  actual  settlers 
at  their  convention  repudiated  this  fraudulently  chosen  Legislature, 
and  refused  to  obey  its  enactments.  Upon  this,  the  border  papers  of 
Missouri  in  flaming  appeals  urged  the  ruffian  horde  that  had  pre- 
viously invaded  Kansas  to  arm,  and  otherwise  prepare  to  march 
again  into  the  Territory  when  called  upon,  as  they  soon  would  be, 
to  '  aid  in  enforcing  the  laws.'  War  of  some  magnitude,  at  least, 
now  appeared  to  us  brothers  to  be  inevitable ;  and  1  wrote  to  our 
father,  whose  home  was  in  North  Elba,  N.  Y.,  asking  him  to  procure 
and  send  to  us,  if  he  could,  arms  and  ammunition,  so  that  we  could 
be  better  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  and  our  neighbors.  Ho  soon 
obUiined  them ;  but  instead  of  sending,  he  came  on  with  them  him- 
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aelf,  aeoompanied  by  my  brother-in-law  Honry  Thompson,  and  my 
brother  Oliver.  In  Iowa  he  bought  a  horse  and  covered  wagon ; 
eonoealing  the  arms  in  this  and  conspicuously  displaying  his  survey- 
ing implementSi  he  crossed  into  Missouri  near  Waverley,  and  at  that 
place  diainterred  the  body  of  his  grandson,  and  brought  all  safely 
through  to  our  settlement,  arriving  there  about  the  6th  of  October.'' 

In  August,  1854^  when  John  Brown,  Jr.,  had  first  men- 
tioned to  his  father  his  purpose  of  emigrating  to  Kansas,  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  father  to  accompany  them, 
although  he  was  willing  and  rather  desirous  his  children 
should  go.  In  a  letter  written  from  Akron  (Aug.  21,  1854), 
he  said  to  John :  "  If  you  or  any  of  my  family  are  disposed  to 
go  to  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  with  a  view  to  help  defeat  Satan 
and  his  legions  in  that  direction,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say ; 
biU  I  feel  committed  to  operate  in  another  part  of  the  field.  If 
I  were  not  so  committed,  I  would  be  on  my  way  this  fall. 
Mr.  Adair  [who  married  Brown's  half-sister  Florilla]  is 
fixing  to  go,  aud  wants  to  find  'good  men  and  true '  to  go 
along.  I  would  be  glad  if  Jason  would  give  away  his  Rock 
and  go.  Owen  is  fixing  for  some  move ;  I  can  hardly  say 
what."  In  fact,  the  four  }>r,others,  —  John,  Jason,  Owen,  and 
Frederick  Brown,  — as  above  mentioned,  set  out  for  Kansas 
in  1854,  arriving  there  in  the  early  sj)ring  of  1855,  and  set- 
tling near  their  uncle  Mr.  Adair.  John  Brown  himself  soon 
changed  his  mind  and  prepared  to  follow  them,  first  visit- 
ing North  Elba  and  New  England ;  and  at  this  point  his  let- 
ters to  his  family  at  North  Elba  may  be  taken  up,  relating, 
in  their  simple  Wcay,  the  domestic  history  in  these  removals, 
and  the  frugal  plans  he  formed  for  the  nuiintenaneo  and 
comfort  of  those  dependent  on  him  or  under  his  guidance. 
Here  will  be  found  little  speech  of  the  great  objects  he  had 
in  view,  but  much  concerning  cattle  and  household  affairs ; 
as  in  the  correspondence,  were  it  i)reserved,  of  some  Oriental 
patriarch  migrating  from  land  to  land  in  Scripture  times. 

John  Brown  to  his  ChUdrei). 

Akk(»n,  Oiiin,  .Ian.  3,  1855. 

Dear  Children, — T^ist  night  your  httrrs  to  Jason  woro  ro- 
ccived  (dated  December  26),  and  I  liacl  the  rciuUu^  ^\i  \\\vn\\.    \ 
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conclude  frota  the  long  time  mine  to  you  from  Albany  was  on  the 
way,  that  you  did  not  reply  to  it.  On  my  return  here  from  North 
Elba  I  was  disappointed  of  about  three  hundred  dollars  for  cattle 
sold  to  brother  Frederick,  and  am  still  in  the  same  condition,  —  he 
having  gone  to  Illinois  just  before  I  left  to  go  East,  and  not  having 
returned  nor  written  me  a*  word  since.  This  puts  it  out  of  my  power 
to  move  my  family  at  present,  and  will  until  I  get  my  money,  unless 
I  sell  off  my  Devon  cattle,  —  which  I  cannot,  without  great  sacrifice, 
before  spring  opens.  Your  remarks  about  hay  make  me  doubt  the 
propriety  of  taking  on  any  cattle  till  spring,  as  I  have  here  an  abun- 
dance of  feed.  I  am  now  entirely  unable  to  say  whether  we  can  get 
off  before  spring  or  not.  All  are  well  here,  so  far  as  we  know.  Owen 
and  Frederick  were  with  their  uncle  Edward  in  Meridosia,  111.  (where 
they  expect  to  winter),  on  the  23d  December;  they  were  well,  and 
much  pleased  with  the  country,  and  with  him.  You  can  write  them 
at  that  place,  care  of  Edward  Lusk,  Esq.  I  may  send  on  one  of  the 
boys  before  the  family  go,  but  am  not  now  determined.  Can  write 
no  more  now  for  want  of  time.  Write  me,  on  receipt  of  this,  any  and 
every  thing  of  use  or  interest 

Your  affectionate  father,  John  B^own. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Feb.  13,  1855. 

Dear  Children,  —  I  have  deferred  answering  your  very  accept- 
able letter  of  January  ,*iO  for  one  week,  in  the  hope  of  having  some 
news  to  write  you  about  Owen  and  Frederick ;  but  they  are  so  negli- 
gent about  writing  that  I  have  not  a  word  to  send  now.  I  got  quite 
an  encouraging  word  about  Kansas  from  Mr.  Adair  the  other  day. 
He  had  before  given  quite  a  gloomy  picture  of  things.  He  and  fam- 
ily were  all  well.  The  friends  here  were  all  well  a  few  days  since. 
John  and  Wealthy  have  gone  back  to  Vernon,  John  taking  with  him 
my  old  surveyor's  instruments,  in  consideration  of  having  learned  to 
survey.  I  have  but  little  to  write  that  will  interest  you,  so  I  need 
not  be  lengthy.  I  think  we  may  be  able  to  get  off  in  March,  and  I 
mean  to  sell  some  of  our  Devon  c^ittle  in  order  to  effect  it,  if  I  can  do 
no  better.  I  should  send  on  Watson  within  a  few  days,  if  I  thought 
I  could  manage  to  get  along  with  the  family  and  cattle  without  his  help. 
I  may  conclude  to  do  so  still  before  we  gel  away.  The  last  of  January 
and  February,  up  to  yesterday,  have  been  very  remarkable  for  unin- 
terrupted cold  weather  for  this  section.  We  were  glad  to  learn  that 
you  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  house  so  comfortable.  I  want 
Johnny  should  be  so  good  a  boy  that  ''  9,5  will  not  turn  him  off." 
Can  you  tell  whether  the  Stout  lot  was  ever  redeemed  in  December 
or  not  by  the  owners  f 
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BocKTOBD,  Winnebago  Countt,  III.,  May  1, 1855. 

Deab  Childrbn,  —  I  am  hero  with  my  stock  of  cattle  to  sell,  in 
order  to  raise  funds  so  that  I  can  move  to  North  Elba,  and  think  I 
may  get  them  off  in  about  two  weeks.  Oliver  is  here  with  me.  We 
shall  get  on  so  late  that  we  can  put  in  no  crops  (which  I  regret),  so 
that  you  had  perhaps  better  plant  or  sow  what  you  can  conveniently 
on  "95."^  I  heard  from  John  and  Jason  and  their  &milies  (aU 
well)  at  St.  Loms  on  the  21  st  April,  expecting  to  leave  there  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  to  go  up  the  Missouri  for  ICansas.  My  family 
at  Akron  were  well  on  the  4th  inst.  As  I  may  bo  detained  here  some 
days  after  you  get  this,  I  wish  you  to  write  me  at  once  what  wheat 
and  com  are  worth  at  Westport  now,  as  near  as  you  can  learn. 
People  are  here  so  busy  sowing  their  extensive  fields  of  grain,  that  I 
cannot  get  them  even  to  see  my  cattle  now.  Direct  to  this  place,  care 
of  Shepard  Leach,  Esq. 

RocKFORD,  Winnebago  County,  III.,  June  4,  1855. 

Dear  Chiij>ren,  —  I  write  just  to  say  that  I  have  sold  my  cattle 
without  making  much  sacrifice,  aud  expect  to  be  ou  my  way  home 
to-morrow.  Oliver  expects  to  remain  behind  and  go  to  Kansas. 
After  I  get  home  I  exj>ect  to  start  with  my  family  for  North  Elba  as 
s<M)n  as  we  can  get  ready.  \Vo  may  possibly  get  off  this  week,  but 
I  hardly  think  we  can.  I  have  heard  nothing  further  as  yet  from 
the  boys  in  Kansas.     All  were  well  at  homo  a  few  days  since. 

Hudson,  Ohio,  June  18,  1855. 

Dear  Children,  —  I  write  to  say  that  wo  are  (after  so  long  a 
time)  on  our  way  to  North  Elba,  with  our  freight  also  delivered  at 
the  Akron  depot ;  we  look  for  it  here  to-night.  If  this  reaches  you 
Wfore  we  get  on,  I  would  like  to  have  some  one  with  a  good  team  go 
out  to  Westport  on  next  Tuesday  afternoon  or  Wednesday  forenoon, 
t«»  take  us  out  or  a  load  of  our  stuff.  We  have  some  little  thought 
now  of  going  with  our  freight  by  the  Welland  Canal  and  by  Ogdens- 
burgh  to  Westport,  in  which  case  we  may  not  get  around  until  after 
you  get  this.     All  are  well  here,  so  far  as  we  know. 

Your  affectionate  father,  John  Brown. 

To  his  Wife. 

Syracuse,  June  28,  1855. 

Dear  Wipe  and  Children,  —  I  reached  hero  on  the  first  day 
of  the  convention,  and  I  have  reason  to  bless  Goil  that  I  came  ;  for 

1  Brown's  farm  at  North  Elba. 
13 
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I  have  met  with  a  most  warm  reception  from  all,  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  —  except  by  a  few  sincere,  honest  peace  friends  —  a  most  hearty 
approval  of  my  intention  of  arming  my  sons  and  other  Mends  in 
Kansas.  I  received  to-day  donations  amounting  to  a  little  over  sixty 
dollars,  —  twenty  from  Gerrit  Smith,  five  from  an  old  British  officer ;  ^ 
others  giving  smaller  sums  with  such  earnest  and  affectionate  expres- 
sions of  their  good  wishes  as  did  me  moi*e  good  than  money  even. 
John's  two  letters  were  introduced,  and  read  with  such  effect  by  Ger- 
rit Smith  as  to  draw  tears  from  numerous  eyes  in  the  great  collection 
of  people  present.  The  convention  has  been  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting meetings  I  ever  attended  in  my  life;  and  I  made  a  great 
addition  to  the  number  of  warm-hearted  and  honest  friends. 


Letters  from,  John  Brown^s  Sons  in  Kansas  to  their  Father. 

Brownsville,  Brown  Co.,^  K.  T., 
Friday  Morning,  June  22,  1855. 

Dear  Father,  —  Day  before  yesterday  we  received  a  letter  from 
you  dated  Rockford,  111.,  24th  May,  which  for  some  unaccountable 
cause  has  been  very  long  delayed  on  the  road.  We  are  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  that  you  still  intend  coming  on. 
Our  health  is  now  excellent,  and  our  crops,  cattle,  and  horses  look 
finely.  We  have  now  about  twelve  acres  of  sod  corn  in  the  ground, 
more  than  a  quarter  acre  of  white  bciius,  two  and  a  half  bushels  seed 
potatoes  planted  and  once  hoed,  besides  a  good  garden  c(mtaining  com, 
potatoes,  beets,  cabbages,  turnips,  a  few  onions,  some  peas,  cucum- 
bers, melons,  squashes,  etc.  Jason's  fruit-trees,  grape-vines,  et« , 
that  survived  the  long  period  of  transportation,  look  very  well :  prob- 
ably more  than  half  he  started  with  are  living,  with  the  exception  of 
peaches ;  of  these  he  has  only  one  or  two  trees.  As  we  arrived  so 
late  in  the  season,  we  have  but  little  expectation  of  harvesting  much 

1  This  was  Charles  Stewart,  a  retired  captain  of  the  British  army,  who 
had  served  under  Wellington  in  India  or  Spain,  afterwards  emigrated  to 
America,  and  who  became  one  of  the  zealous  associates  of  Gerrit  Smith  in 
the  antislavery  crusade  of  1885-50.  He  was  visiting  at  Mi-.  Smith's  house 
In  1855  ;  and  I  found  him  there  again  in  Februar}',  1858,  when  1  met 
Brown  in  Mi-s.  Smith's  parlor,  to  hear  the  disclosure  of  his  Virginia  plans. 
The  money  given  to  Brown  at  Syracuse,  in  June,  1855,  was  in  part  ex- 
pended by  him  at  Springfield,  in  July,  for  arms.  He  then  saw  his  old 
friend  Thomas  Thomas,  the  Maryland  freedman,  and  urged  him  to  join  in 
the  Kansas  expedition  ;  but  Thomas,  who  had  made  his  arrangements  to 
live  in  California,  declined,  and  never  met  Brown  again. 

^  This  is  now  Cutler,  in  Franklin  County. 
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corn,  And  bnt  few  potatoes.  The  rainy  season  usually  commences 
here  early  in  April  or  before,  and  continues  from  six  to  eight  weeks, 
during  which  a  great  amount  of  rain  Mis.  This  year  we  had  no  rain 
of  any  consequence  before  the  12th  or  15th  of  May ;  since  then  Imve 
had  two  heavy  rains  accompanied  with  some  wind  and  most  tremen- 
dous thunder  and  lightning ;  have  also  had  a  number  of  gentle  rains, 
continuing  from  one  to  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  probably  not  more 
than  half  the  usual  &11  of  rain  has  yet  come.  As  the  season  last 
year  was  irregular  in  this  respect,  probably  this  will  be  to  some 
extent.  We  intend  to  keep  our  garden,  beans,  and  some  potatoes 
watered  if  we  can,  so  as  to  have  something  if  our  com  should  be  a 
£Edlure.  As  it  is,  the  prospect  is  middling  fair,  and  the  ground  is 
ploughed  ready  for  early  planting  next  year.  Old  settlers  here  say  that 
people  should  calculate  on  having  the  spring's  sowing  and  planting 
all  done  by  the  middle  of  April ;  in  that  case  their  crops  are  more 
abundant.  The  prairies  are  covered  with  grass,  which  begins  to 
wave  in  the  wind  most  beautifully ;  shall  be  able  to  cut  any  quan- 
tity of  this,  and  it  is  of  far  better  quality  than  I  had  any  idea. 

In  answer  to  your  questions :  Good  oxen  are  from  $50  to  $80  per 
yoke,  —  have  been  higher;  common  cows,  from  $15  to  $25,  —  prob- 
ably will  not  be  higher;  heifers  in  proportion.  Limited  demand  as 
yet  for  fine  stock.  Very  best  horses  from  $100  to  $150  each  ;  aver- 
age fair  to  good,  $75  to  $80.  No  great  demand  now  for  cattle  or 
horses.  A  good  strong  buggy  would  sell  well,  —  probably  a  Lum- 
beree  best.  Mr.  Adair  has  had  several  chances  to  sell  his.  Very  few 
Lumberee  buggies  among  the  settlers.  White  beans,  $5  per  bushel ; 
com  meal,  $1.75  per  bushel  of  fifty  p<jnnds,  tending  downward; 
flour,  $7  per  hundred  pounds;  dried  apples,  124  cents  per  pound; 
bacon,  12  to  14  cents  here;  fresh  beef,  5  to  6  cents  per  ])ound. 
Enclosed  is  a  slip  cut  from  a  late  number  of  the  **  Kansas  Tribune '^ 
giving  the  markets  there,  which  differ  somewhat  from  prices  in  this 
section.     It  is  the  paper  published  at  Lawrence  by  the  Speers. 

I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  much  cheaper  and  healthier  for  you 
to  come  in  the  way  you  propose,  with  a  **  covered  lumber  buiijgy  and 
one  horse  or  mule,"  especially  from  St  Louis  here.  The  navigation 
of  the  Missouri  River,  except  by  the  light-draught  boats  recently  built 
for  the  Kansas  River,  is  a  horrid  business  in  a  low  stage  of  water, 
which  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  You  will  bo  able  to  see 
nmch  more  of  the  country  on  your  way,  and  if  you  carry  some  pro- 
visions ahmg  it  is  altogether  the  cheaper  mode  of  travelling ;  besides, 
such  a  conveyance  is  just  what  you  want  heft*  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  surveying.  You  C4\n  have  a  good  roixd  here  whithersoever 
you  may  wish  to  go.  Flour,  white  beans,  and  dried  fruit  will  doubt- 
less continue  for  some  time  to  come  to  be  high.     It  is  believed  lVv«A. 
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a  inach  larger  emigration  will  arrive  here  this  fall  than  before. 
Shoold  you  buy  anything  to  send  by  water,  you  can  send  it  either  to 
Lawrence,  thirty-five  miles  north  of  us,  or  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  care 
of  Walker  &  Chick,  sixty  miles  northeast  of  us. 

A  surveyor  would  soon  find  that  great  numbers  are  holding  more 
land,  and  especially  timber,  than  can  bo  covered  by  160  acres,  or 
even  320,  and  that  great  numbers  are  holding  claims  for  their 
friends ;  so  that  I  have  no  doubt  people  will  find  a  sufficient  amount 
of  timber  yet  for  a  long  time.  Owing  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
country  by  squatters,  it  does  not  open  a  good  field  for  speculators. 

The  land  on  which  we  are  located  was  ceded  by  the  Pottawatomie 
Indians  to  the  Government.  The  Ottawa  lands  are  soon  to  be  sold, 
each  person  of  the  tribe  reserving  and  choosing  two  hundred  acres ; 
the  remainder  open  to  pre-emption  after  their  choice  is  made.  The 
Peoria  lands  have  lieen  bargained  for  by  the  Government,  and  are  to 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  without  reservation.  But  Missourians 
have  illegally  gone  on  to  these  Peoria  lands,  intending  to  combine 
and  prevent  their  going  higher  than  $1.25  per  acre,  and  then  claim, 
if  they  go  higher,  a  large  amount  of  improvements,  — thus  cheating 
the  Indians.  The  Ottawas  intend  to  divide  into  families,  and  cul- 
tivate the  soil  and  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  as  many  of  them  are 
now  doing.  They  are  a  fine  people.  The  Peorias  are  well  advanced, 
and  might  do  the  same  but  for  a  bad  bargain  with  our  Government. 

[Here  is  drawn  a  plan  of  the  Brown  settlement  or  claim.] 

There  is  a  town  site  recently  laid  out  on  the  space  marked  "village 
plat ; "  as  there  are  two  or  three  in  sight,  it  is  uncertain  which  will 
be  taken.  The  semicii*cle  is  even  ground,  sloping  every  way,  and 
afibrding  a  view  in  every  way  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  every 
direction,  except  one  small  point  in  the  direction  of  Osawatomie ;  the 
view  from  this  ground  is  beautiful  beyond  measure.  The  timbered 
lands  on  Middle  Creek  are  covered  with  claims ;  the  claimants,  many 
of  them  from  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  the  East,  are  mostly  Fi-ee-Stat^ 
folks.  There  are  probably  twenty  families  within  five  or  six  miles 
of  us. 

Day  before  yesterday  Owen  and  I  ran  the  Peoria  line  east  to  see 
if  there  might  not  be  found  a  patch  of  timber  on  some  of  the  numer- 
ous small  streams  which  put  into  the  Osage,  and  which  would  be 
south  of  the  Peoria  line.  We  found  on  a  clear  little  stream  sufficient 
timber  for  a  log-house,  and  wood  enough  to  last  say  twenty  families  for 
two  or  three  years,  perhaps  more,  and  until  one  could  buy  and  raise 
more.  Here  a  good  cl^im  could  be  made  by  some  one.  The  prairie 
land  which  would  be  included  is  of  the  very  best  I  have  ever  seen  ; 
plenty  of  excellent  stone  on  and  adjoining  it.  Claims  will  soon  be 
made  here  that  will  have  no  more  than  two  or  three  acres  of  timber ; 
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and  after  these  are  exhausted  prairie  claims  will  be  taken,  the  claim- 
ants depending  on  baying  their  timber.  Already  this  is  the  case,  and 
many  are  selling  off  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  acres  from  their  timber 
claims  to  those  who  have  none. 

The  above,  though  without  signature,  is  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  John  Brown,  Jr. ;  and  the  plan  of  "  Brown's  Sta- 
tion "  is  drawn  in  his  neat  surveyor's  manner.  In  the  same 
envelope  evidently  went  the  two  following  letters  from  Jason 
Brown  (familiarly  called  "  Jay  "  by  his  family)  and  Salmon, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  second  marriage. 

OsAWATOMiE,  K.  T.,  June  28,  1855. 

Dear  Father,  Mother,  Brothers,  and  Sisters,  —  We  re- 
ceived a  few  days  since  a  letter  from  mother,  since  then  one  from 
fatlier,  which  we  were  all  very  glad  to  get.  I  should  have  written  you 
before,  but  since  we  laid  little  Austin  in  the  grave  I  have  not  felt  as 
if  I  could  write.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  much  now.  We  fully 
believe  that  Austin  is  happy  with  his  Maker  iu  an(>ther  existence ; 
and  if  there  is  to  be  a  separation  of  friends  after  death,  we  pray  God 
t*)  keep  us  iu  the  way  of  truth,  and  that  we  may  so  run  our  short 
course  as  to  be  able  to  enjoy  his  company  again.  Ellen  feels  so 
lonely  and  discontented  here  without  Austin,  that  we  shall  go  back 
to  Akron  next  fall  if  she  does  not  enjoy  herself  better.  I  am  well 
pleased  with  the  country,  and  can  be  as  well  content  hero  as  any- 
where else  if  it  proves  to  bo  healthy.  It  is  a  very  rich  an<l  beautiful 
country.  I  should  think  it  would  be  altogether  best  for  father  to 
come  by  land  from  St.  Louis.  Salmon  has  a  very  good  claim  (as 
well  as  the  rest  of  us),  and  seems  to  be  very  much  pleased  with  it. 
We  are  all  living  together  in  tents  and  in  the  wagon,  and  have  no 
houses  yet.  I  used  all  the  mcmey  I  had  for  freight  and  passage  be- 
fore I  got  here,  and  had  to  borrow  of  John.  We  have  no  stoves;  I 
wish  now  that  we  had  brought  ours  along.  We  would  all  like  to 
hear  from  you  often.     All  well. 

Your  affecti(mate  son  and  brother, 

J.  L.  Brown. 

P.  S.  If  you  should  come  by  Akron  on  your  way  here,  and  could 
buy  and  box  up  a  middle-sized  stove  and  funiiture,  with  about  four 
lengths  of  pipe,  and  send  or  bring  it  to  me  at  KauFias  City,  I  will 
contrive  some  way  to  pay  you  for  it.  I  think  they  ran  be  got  there 
and  shipped  here  cheaper  than  they  can  be  bought  here.  I  would 
like  to  have  you  inquire,  if  you  will. 
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OsAWATOMiR,  K.  T.,  June  22,  1865. 

Dear  Father,  —  We  received  your  letter  from  Rockford,  111.,  this 
week,  and  are  very  glad  that  you  are  going  to  get  through  there  soon, 
and  that  you  are  going  to  be  here  before  fall.  In  answer  to  your 
questions  about  what  you  will  need  fur  your  company,  I  would  say 
that  I  have  one  acre  of  corn  that  looks  very  well,  and  some  beans  and 
squashes  and  turnips.  You  will  want  to  get  some  pork  and  meal, 
and  beans  enough  to  last  till  the  crop  comes  in,  and  then  I  think 
we  will  have  enough  grain  to  last  through  the  winter.  I  will  have  a 
house  up  by  the  time  that  you  will  get  here.  My  boots  are  very  near 
worn  ont,  and  I  shall  need  some  summer  pants  and  a  hat>  I  bought 
an  axe,  and  that  you  will  not  have  to  get.  There  are  slaves  owned 
within  three  miles  of  us. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Salmon  Brown. 

From  Oliver  Brown  to  his  Mother  at  North  Elba. 

Rockford,  WrNNEBAoo  County,  III.,  Aug.  8  [1855]. 

Dear  Mother,  —  I  just  received  yours  of  the  31st,  and  also  of 
the  Ist,  and  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  that  you  were  all  well. 
I  also  received  letters  from  father  and  Ruth  at  the  same  time,  which 
I  was  very  glad  to  get ;  but  I  much  more  expected  to  see  father  than 
to  hear  from  him.  My  health  is  very  good  at  present,  but  has  been 
very  poor  for  a  week  or  ten  days  back.  I  am  working  now  for  a  man 
named  Goodrich,  getting  $1.50  per  day,  which  I  have  to  earn,  every 
cent  of  it.  I  never  worked  so  hard  before.  I  am  quite  sorry  to  hear 
that  you  are  likely  to  have  ratlier  tough  times  of  it  for  a  year  to  come. 
Was  I  certain  that  father  would  not  be  distressed  for  money  when  he 
gets  here,  I  would  send  you  enough  to  buy  another  cow;  but  I  think 
we  must  try  and  see  what  we  can  do  for  you  when  we  get  to  Kansas. 
Have  written  to  Salmon  twice,  but  have  received  no  answer  as  yet. 
My  shirts  hold  out  very  well  so  far,  but  I  think  the  ones  you  wore 
going  to  send  by  father  will  come  in  play  in  course  of  the  season. 
I  very  much  hope  to  see  Alexis  Hinkley  with  him.  Should  much 
like  to  have  Watson  with  us,  but  do  not  see  that  it  is  possible.  I 
hope  to  see  you  all  in  Kansas  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  It  has 
been  very  dry  here,  but  crops  look  very  well.  I  received  that  receipt 
for  cholera  medicine,  and  went  at  once  and  got  the  whole  dose  mixed 
up.  I  do  not  think  of  more  at  present,  so  please  all  write  me  soon ; 
and  Wat.  you  must  spur  up  about  writing,  and  Anna  too. 

From  your  affectionate  son, 

Oliver  Brown. 
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From  John  Broum  to  his  Family  at  North  Elba. 

Chicago,  III.,  Aug.  23,  1856. 

Dear  Wipe  and  Children,  every  one,  —  I  see  that  HcDry 
has  given  you  so  full  a  history  of  our  matters  that  I  have  but  little  to 
say  uow,  but  to  add  that  we  start  from  here  this  morning,  all  well. 
We  have  a  nice  young  horse,  for  which  we  paid  here  $120,  but  have 
so  much  load  that  we  shall  have  to  walk  a  good  deal  —  enough  prob- 
ably to  supply  ourselves  with  game.  We  have  provided  ourselves 
with  the  most  of  what  we  need  on  our  outward  march.  If  you  get 
this  on  Tuesday  and  answer  it  on  Wednesday,  some  of  you  directing 
on  the  outside  to  Oliver,  at  Rock  Island,  HI.,  we  should  probably  get 
your  answer  there.  Oliver's  name  is  not  so  common  as  either  Henry's 
or  mine.  We  shall  write  you  often,  and  hope  you  will  do  so  by  us. 
You  may  direct  one  to  Oliver  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  we  may  go 
there,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Write  us  soon  at 
Osawatomie,  Kansas,  and  may  God  Almighty  bless  you  all  I 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

John  Brown. 

Scott  Coukty,  Iowa,  Sept.  4  [1855],  in  Morning. 

Dear  Wife  and  Children,  all,  —  I  am  writing  in  our  tent 
about  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  let  you  know  that  we 
are  all  in  good  health  and  how  wo  get  along.  We  had  some  delay 
at  Chicago  on  account  of  our  freight  not  getting  on  as  we  expected  ; 
while  there  we  bought  a  stout  young  horse  that  proves  to  be  a  very 
good  one,  but  he  has  been  unable  to  tnivel  fast  for  several  days  from 
having  taken  the  distemper.  We  think  he  appears  quite  as  well  as 
he  has,  this  morning  ;  and  we  hope  he  will  not  fail  us.  Our  load  is 
heavy,  so  that  we  have  to  walk  most  of  the  time ;  indeed,  all  the 
time  the  last  day.  The  roads  are  mostly  very  good,  and  we  can 
make  some  progress  if  our  horse  does  not  fail  us.  We  fare  very  well 
on  cr^kers,  herring,  boiled  eggs,  prairie  chicken,  tea,  and  sometimes  a 
little  milk.  Have  three  chickens  now  cooking  for  our  breakfast.  We 
shoot  enough  of  them  on  the  wing  as  we  go  along  to  supply  us  with 
fresh  meat.  Oliver  succeeds  in  bringing  them  down  quite  as  well  as 
any  of  us.  Our  expenses  before  wo  got  away  from  Chicago  had  been 
very  heavy ;  sinc«  then  very  light,  so  that  we  hope  our  money  will 
not  entirely  fail  us ;  but  we  shall  not  have  any  of  account  left  when 
we  get  through. 

We  expect  to  go  direct  through  Missouri,  and  if  we  are  not  obliged 
to  stop  on  account  of  our  horse,  shall  soon  be  thcM'o.  We  moan  l<» 
write  you  often  when  we  can.      We  got  to  Bock  Island  too  ^c»ov\  lk>\ 
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any  letter  from  you,  bat  shall  Dot  he  too  early  at  Kansas  City,  where 
we  hope  to  hear  fi-om  you.  The  country  through  which  we  have 
travelled  from  Chicago  has  been  mostly  very  good ;  the  worst  fault 
is  want  of  living  streams  of  water.  With  all  the  comforts  we  have 
along  our  journey,  I  think,  could  I  hope  in  any  other  way  to  an- 
swer the  end  of  my  being,  I  would  be  quite  content  to  be  at  North 
Elba. 

I  have  directed  the  sale  of  the  cattle  in  Connecticut,  and  to  have 
the  rest  sent  in  a  New  York  draft  payable  to  Watson's  order,  which 
I  hope  will  make  you  all  quite  comfortable.  Watson  should  get 
something  more  at  Elizabethtown  than  the  mere  face  of  the  draft. 
He  will  need  to  write  hts  name  across  the  back  of  the  draft  when  he 
sells  it :  about  two  inches  from  the  top  end  would  be  the  proper  plac^e. 
I  want  you  to  make  the  most  of  the  money  you  get,  as  I  expect  to  be 
very  piwr  about  mtmey  from  any  other  source.  Commend  you  all  to 
the  mercy  and  infinite  grace  of  God.     I  bid  you  all  good-by  for  this 

time. 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

John  Bbown.^ 

OsAWATOMiB,  K.  T.,  Oct.  13,  1855. 
Saturday  Eve. 

Dear  Wife  and  Children,  every  one,  —  We  reached  the 
place  where  the  boys  are  located  one  week  ago,  late  at  night;  at 
least  Henry  and  Oliver  did.  I,  being  tired,  stayed  behind  in  our 
tent,  a  mile  or  two  back.  As  the  mail  goes  from  here  early  Monday 
morning,  we  could  get  nothing  here  in  time  for  that  mail.  We  found 
all  more  or  less  sick  or  feeble  but  Wealthy  and  Johnny.*  All  at 
Brownsville  appear  now  to  be  mending,  but  all  sick  or  feeble  here  at 

*  The  following  receipts  belong  in  this  portion  of  the  family  papers  :  the 
first  one  is  for  anus  purchased  with  money  contributed  by  Gerrit  Smith 
and  others  for  use  in  Kansas  ;  the  second  is  for  the  wagon  in  which  Brown 
made  the  journey  to  Kansas  :  — 

Sprinqfield,  Mass.,  July  24, 1855. 

Received  of  John  Brown  one  box  flrcanns  and  flasks,  to  be  forwarded  by  railroad 
to  Albany,  and  consigned  to  him  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  care  of  H.  B.  Spellman  ot  that 
place. 

Thomas  0*Connell, 

For  W.  R.  R.  Company. 

9100.  Received  of  John  Brown  one  hundred  dollars  in  full  for  a  heavy  horse  wagon, 
this  day  dold  him,  and  which  we  agree  to  ship  immediately  to  J.  B.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
care  of  Dr.  Jesse  Bowcn. 

BlLLINQS  Bb  Brtant. 

*  Son  of  John  Brown,  Jr. 
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Mr.  Adair's.  Fever  and  ague  and  chill-fever  seem  to  be  very  general. 
Oliver  has  had  a  turn  of  the  ague  since  he  got  here,  but  haa  got  it 
broken.  Henry  has  had  no  return  since  first  breaking  it.  We  met 
with  no  difficqity  in  passing  through  Missouri;  but  from  the  sickness 
of  our  horse  and  our  heavy  load.  The  horse  has  entirely  reoovered. 
We  had,  between  us  all,  sixty  cents  in  cash  when  we  arrived.  We 
found  our  folks  in  a  most  uncomfortable  situation,  with  no  houses  to 
shelter  one  of  them,  no  hay  or  com  fodder  of  any  account  secured, 
shivering  over  their  little  fires,  all. exposed  to  the  dreadful  cutting 
winds,  morning  and  evening  and  stormy  days.  We  have  been  trying 
to  help  them  all  in  our  power,  and  hope  to  get  them  more  comfortable 
soon.  I  think  much  of  their  ill  health  is  owing  to  most  unreasonable 
exposure.  Mr.  Adair's  folks  would  be  quite  comfortable  if  they  were 
well.  One  letter  from  wife  and  Anne  to  Salmon,  of  August  10,  and 
one  from  Ruth  to  John,  of  19th  September,  is  all  I  have  seen  from 
any  of  you  since  getting  here.  Henry  found  one  from  Ruth,  which 
he  has  not  shown  me.  Need  I  write  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  ?  I  did  not  write  while  in  Missouri,  because  I  had  no  confi- 
dence in  your  getting  my  letters.  We  took  up  little  Austin  and 
brought  him  on  here,  which  appears  to  be  a  great  comfort  to  Jason 
and  Ellen.  We  were  all  out  a  good  part  of  the  last  night,  helping 
to  keep  the  prairie  fire  from  destroying  everything  ;  so  that  I  am 
almost  blind  to-day,  or  I  would  write  you  more. 


Sabbath  Eve,  October  14. 

I  notice  in  your  letter  to  Salmon  your  trouble  about  the  means  of 
having  the  house  made  more  comfortable  for  winter,  and  I  fondly 
hope  you  have  been  relieved  on  that  score  before  now,  by  funds 
from  Mr.  Hurlbut,  of  Winchester,  Conn.,  from  the  sale  of  the  cattle 
there.  Write  me  all  about  your  situation ;  for,  if  disappointed  from 
that  source,  I  shall  make  every  effort  to  relieve  you  in  some  other 
way.  Last  Tuesday  was  an  election  day  with  Free- State  men  in 
Kansas,  and  hearing  that  there  was  a  pros|)ect  of  difficulty  we  all 
turned  out  most  thoroughly  armed  (except  Jason,  who  was  too  fee- 
ble) ;  but  no  enemy  appeared,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  disturbance 
in  any  part  of  the  Territory.  Indeed,  I  believe  Missouri  is  fast  be- 
coming discouraged  about  making  Kansas  a  slave  State,  and  I  tliink 
the  prospect  of  its  becoming  free  is  brightening  every  day.  Try  to 
be  cheerful,  and  always  **  hope  in  God,"  who  will  not  leave  nor  for- 
sake them  that  trust  in  him.  .  Try  to  comfort  and  encourage  each 
other  all  you  can.  You  are  all  very  dear  to  me,  and  I  humbly  trust 
we  may  be  kept  and  spared  to  meet  again  on  earth ;  but  if  not,  let 
us  all  endeavor  earnestly  to  secure  admission  to  that  eteruaA.  \\q\w^^ 
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where  will  be  no  more  bitter  separations,  ''  where  the  wicked  shall 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  be  at  rest."  We  shall  probably 
spend  a  few  days  more  in  helping  the  boys  to  provide  some  kind  of 
shelter  for  winter,  and  mean  to  write  you  often.  May  Grod  in  infinite 
mercy  bless,  comfort,  and  save  you  all,  for  Christ's  sake  ! 
Your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

JoHK  Brown. 

In  addition  to  the  account  given  by  John  Brown,  Jr.,  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  Kansas,  the  following  notice  of  it,  written 
by  the  father,  and  found  among  his  papers  at  North  Elba, 
may  here  be  cited.    He  wrote  thus :  — 

''  In  1854  the  four  eldest  sons  of  John  Brown,  named  John,  Jr., 
Jason,  Owen,  and  Frederick  (all  children  by  a  first  wife),  then  living 
in  Ohio,  detenniued  to  remove  to  Kansas.  Johu,  Jr.,  sold  his  place, 
a  very  desirable  little  property,  near  Vernon,  in  Trumbull  County. 
Jason  Brown  had  a  very  valuable  collection  of  grape-vines,  and  also  of 
choice  fruit-trees,  which  he  took  up  and  shipped  in  boxes  at  a  heavy 
cost.  The  other  two  sous  held  no  landed  property,  but  both  were 
possessed  of  some  valuable  stock  (as  were  also  the  two  first-named) 
derived  from  that  of  their  father,  which  had  been  often  noticed  by 
liberal  premiums,  both  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  also  of  Ohio. 
The  two  first-named,  John  and  Jason,  both  had  families.  Owen  had 
none.  Frederick  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and  was  to  return  for 
his  wife. 

**  In  consequence  of  an  extreme  dearth  in  1854  the  crops  in  North- 
em  Ohio  were  almost  an  entire  failure ;  and  it  was  decided  by  the 
four  brothers  that  th^  two  youngest  should  take  the  teams  and  entire 
8t4)ck,  cattle  and  horses,  and  move  them  to  Southwestern  Illinois  to 
winter,  and  to  have  them  on  early  in  the  spring  of  1855.  This  was 
done  at  a  very  considerable  expense,  and  with  some  loss  of  stock  to 
John,  Jr.,  some  of  his  best  stock  having  been  stolen  on  the  way. 
The  wintering  of  the  animals  was  attended  with  great  expense,  and 
with  no  little  suffering  to  the  two  youngest  brothers,  — one  of  them, 
Owen,  being  to  some  extent  a  cripple  from  childhood  by  an  injury 
of  the  right  arm ;  and  Frederick,  though  a  very  stout  man,  was  sub- 
ject to  periodical  sickness  for  many  years,  attended  with  insanity. 
It  has  been  stated  that  he  was  idiotic  ;  nothing  could  be  more  false. 
He  had  subjected  himself  to  a  most  dreadful  surgical  operation  but 
a  short  time  before  starting  for  Kansas,  which  had  well-nigh  cost 
him  his-life,  and  was  but  just  through  with  his  confinement  when 
he  started  on  his  journey,  pale  and  weak.    They  were  obliged  to 
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bosk  oora  all  winter,  out  cf  doors,  in  order  to  obtain  fodder  for  their 
animals.  Salmon  Brown,  a  very  strong  minor  son  of  the  family, 
eighteen  .years  old,  was  sent  forward  early  in  1855,  to  assist 
the  two  last-named,  and  all  thfee  arrived  in  Kansas  early  in  tbe 
spring." 

In  sacb  patriarchal  fashion  did  the  Browns  enter  the  land 
which  they  were  foreordained  to  defend.  These  young  men 
were  of  the  true  stuff,  worthy  sons  of  such  a  sire ;  active, 
enterprising  persons,  fond  of  labor,  inured  to  hardship,  and 
expecting,  as  their  father  had  taught  them,  to  earn  their 
living  with  the  toil  of  their  own  hands.  The  narrow  cir- 
cumstances of  the  family  made  it  necessary  that  these  young 
men  should  support  themselves  somewhere.  Love  of  free- 
dom, love  of  sulventure,  and  a  desire  for  independence  in 
fortune  combined  to  tempt  them ;  but  the  father,  besides  his 
wish  to  aid  them,  had  constantly  in  view  his  main  object, 
as  the  last  letter  shows. 


More  Family  Letters. 

Brownsville,  K.,T.,  Nov.  2, 1855. 

Dear  Wipe  and  Children,  every  one,  —  We  last  week  re- 
ceived Watson's  letter  of  October  3,  too  late  to  answer  till  now.  I 
felt  grateful  to  learn  that  yon  were  all  then  well,  and  I  think  I  fully 
sympathize  with  you  in  all  the  hardships  and  discouragements  you 
have  to  meet ;  but  you  may  bo  assured  you  aro  not  alone  in  having 
trials.  I  believe  I  wrote  you  that  we  fouud  every  one  here  more  or  less 
unwell  but  Wealthy  and  Johnny,  without  any  sort  of  a  place  where 
a  stout  man  even  could  protect  himself  from  the  cutting  ccdd  winds 
and  storms,  which  prevail  here  (the  winds,  I  mean,  in  particular)  much 
more  than  in  any  place  where  wo  have  ever  live<l ;  and  that  no  crops 
of  hay  or  anything  raised  had  been  taken  care  of;  with  com  wasting 
hy  cattle  and  horses,  without  fences ;  and,  I  may  add,  without  any 
meat ;  and  Jastm's  folks  without  sugar,  or  any  kind  of  breadstuffs  but 
com  ground  with  pjeat  lalH)r  in  a  hand-mill  about  two  miles  off.  Since 
I  wrote  before,  Wealthy,  Johnny,  Ellen,  and  myself  have  escaped 
bt»ing  sick.  Some  have  had  the  aijue,  but  li^litly ;  but  Jason  and 
Oliver  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  are  yet  feeble.  JThey  appear 
some  l>etter  just  now.  Under  existing  circumstances  we  have  made 
but  little  progress  ;  but  we  have  made  a  little.  We  have  got  a  shanty 
three  l<»g8  high,  chinked,  and  nmdded,  and  ro<»fed  wllU  out  V^viV,  \\w\ 
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a  chimney  so  far  advanced  that  we  can  keep  a  fire  in  it  for  Jason.  ^ 
John  haa  his  shanty  a  little  better  fixed  than  it  was,  but  miserable 
enough  now ;  and  we  have  got  their  little  crop  of  beans  secured, 
which,  together  with  johnnycake,  mush  and  milk,  pumpkins,  and 
squashes,  constitute  our  fare.  Potatoes  they  have  none  of  any  ac- 
count }  milk,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  squashes  a  very  moderate  supply, 
just  for  the  present  use.  W«  have  also  got  a  few  house- logs  cut  for 
Jason.  I  do  not  send  you  this  account  to  render  you  more  unhappy, 
but  merely  to  let  you  know  that  those  here  are  not  altogether  in 
paradise,  while  you  have  to  stay  in  that  miserable  frosty  region. 
We  had  here,  October  25,  the  hardest  freezing  I  ever  witnessed  south 
of  North  Elba  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

After  all,  God's  tender  mercies  are  not  taken  from  us,  and  blessed 
be  his  name  forever!  I  believe  things  will  a  little  brighten  here 
before  long,  and  as  the  winter  approaches,  and  that  we  may  be  able 
to  send  you  a  more  favorable  account.  There  is  no  proper  officer 
before  whom  a  deed  can  bo  acknowledged  short  of  Lawrence,  and 
Jason  and  Owen  have  not  been  able  to  go  there  at  all  since  we  got 
here.  I  w^nt  to  loam  very  much  whether  you  have  received  any 
return  from  the  cattle  of  Mr.  Hurlbnt,  iu  Connecticut,  so  that  I  may 
at  once  write  him  if  you  have  not.  I  trust  you  will  not  neglect  this, 
as  it  takes  so  long  to  get  letters  through,  and  it  will  greatly  lessen  my 
anxiety  about  your  being  made  in  s(Kne  measure  comfortable  for  the 
winter.  We  hear  that  the  fall  has  beeu  very  sickly  iu  Ohio  and  other 
States.  I  can  discover  no  reason  why  this  country  should  continue 
sickly,  but  it  has  proven  exceedingly  so  this  fall.  I  feel  more  and 
more  confident  that  slavery  will  soon  die  out  here,  —  and  to  God  be 
the  praise  I     Commendiug  you  all  to  his  infinite  grace,  I  remain 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

John  Brown. 

To  his  Family. 

OsAWATQMiR,  K.  T.,  Nov.  28,  1855. 

Dear  Wife  and  Children,  all,  —  Ruth's  letter  to  Henry, 
saying  she  was  about  moving,  and  dated  23d  October  (I  think), 
was  received  by  last  week's  mail.  We  were  all  ghid  to  learn  again 
of  your  welfare ;  and  as  to  your  all  staying  in  one  house,  I  can  see 
no  possible  objection,  if  you  can  only  be  well  agreed,  and  try  to 

1  His  hortie  was  a  freezing  cabin, 
Too  bare  for  the  hungry  rat ; 
Its  roof  was  thatched  with  ragged  grass, 
And  bald  enough  of  that. 

HoLMKS,  The  PUgriirCa  Vision. 
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make  each  other  as  comfortable  as  may  be.  Nothing  new  of  account 
has  occurred  amongst  us  since  I  wrote.  Henry,  Jason,  and  Oliver 
are  unable  to  do  much  yet,  but  appear  to  have  but  little  ague  now. 
The  others  are  all  getting  middling  welL  We  have  got  both  families 
so  sheltered  that  Uiey  need  nut  sulfer  hereafter ;  h&ve  got  part  of  the 
hay  (which  had  lain  in  cocks)  secured ;  made  some  progress  in  prep- 
aration to  build  a  house  for  John  and  Owen ;  and  Salmon  has  caught 
a  prairie  wolf  in  the  steel  trap.  We  continue  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
stormy  weather,  —  rains  with  severe  winds,  and  forming  into  ice  as 
they  ^1,  together  with  cold  nights  that  freeze  the  ground  consider- 
ably. "  Still  God  has  not  forsaken  us,"  and  we  get  "  day  by  day 
our  daily  bread,"  and  I  wish  we  all  had  a  great  deal  more  gratitude 
to  mingle  with  our  undeserved  blessings.  Much  suffering  would  be 
avoided  by  people  settling  in  Kansas,  were  they  aware  that  they 
would  need  plenty  of  warm  clothing  and  light  warm  houses  as  much 
as  in  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont;  for*such  is  the  fact 

Since  Watson  wrote,  I  have  felt  a  great  deal  troubled  about  your 
prospects  of  a  cold  house  to  winter  in,  and  since  I  wrote  Last  I  have 
thought  of  a  cheap  ready  way  to  help  it  much,  at  any  rate.  Take 
any  common  straight-edged  boards,  and  run  them  from  the  gn)und 
up  to  the  caves,  bam  fashion,  not  driviug  the  nails  in  so  far  but  that 
they  may  easily  be  drawn,  covering  all  but  doiirs  and  windows  as 
close  as  may  be  in  that  way,  and  breaking  joints  if  need  be.  This 
can  be  done  by  any  one,  and  in  any  weather  not  very  st^vere,  and  the 
boards  may  afterwards  be  mostly  saved  for  other  uses.  I  think  much, 
too,  of  your  widowed  state,  and  I  sometiuies  allow  myself  to  dream  a 
little  of  again  some  time  enjoying  the  comforts  of  home ;  but  I  do 
not  dare  to  dream  much.  May  G<Ki  abundantly  reward  all  your 
sacrifiees  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  a  thousandfold  more  than 
compensate  your  lack  of  worldly  connections !  We  have  received  two 
newspapers  you  sent  us,  which  were  indeed  a  great  treat,  shut  away 
as  vre  are  from  the  means  of  getting  the  news  of  the  day.  Should 
you  continue  to  direct  them  to  some  of  the  boys,  after  reading,  we 
should  prize  them  much. 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

John  Brown. 

These  letters  disclose  the  hardships  of  the  first  year  of 
pioneer  life  in  Kansas,  suffered  from  the  elements  and  nat- 
ural causes  alone.  Yet  the  troubles  of  this  family  were  but 
just  begun  when  the  inclemency  of  the  season  had  been  in 
some  measure  guarded  against.  The  Browns  ha<l  "  located," 
as  already  mentioned,  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Osawatom\e\ 
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their  kinsman  Mr.  Adair  living  between  them  and  the 
village.  James  Hanwaj,  another  pioneer,  living  on  the 
Pottawatomie,  hear  Dutch  Henry's  Crossing,  in  Franklin 
County,  a  few  jniles  southeast  of  Brownsville  (which  is 
now  in  the  township  of  Cutler),  thus  speaks  of  the  loca- 
tion :  "  On  North  Middle  Creek,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Day, 
eight  miles  southeast  of  Ottawa,  John  Brown  caused  to  be 
erected  a  cabin  for  the  purpose  of  pre-empting  a  claim  for 
his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Day,  the  father  of  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  farm  ;  but  I  never  learned  that  Brown  lived  on 
it,  for  after  the  month  of  May,  1856,  he  was  never  station- 
ary, but  all  the  time  on  the  war-path,  until  he  left  Kansas 
for  a  season.  After  the  Pottawatomie  tragedy  occurred, 
the  John  Brown,  Jr.,  cabin,  with  a  valuable  library,  was 
burned  down  by  the  ruffians.  This  cabin  was  located  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  Day  cabin.  The  other  sons  of 
John  Brown  had  claims  about  one  and  a  half  miles  south, 
now  known  as  *  Brown's  Run.' "  The  family  were  therefore 
within  a  circuit  of  two  miles  of  each  other,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  any  other  settlers.  Their  post-office  was  Osawa- 
tomie ;  for  there  was  then  no  town  at  Ottawa,  which  is  now 
a  thriving  village,  with  a  third  part  of  the  whole  county 
population.  The  township  of  Pottawatomie,  in  which  the 
Shermans  and  Doyles  lived,  was  about  as  far  south  from 
the  Browns  as  Osawatomie  was  on  the  east. 

Scarcely  had  the  Brown  family  got  over  the  first  hard- 
ships of  the  sickly  season  and  the  frosty  autumn,  when  they 
were  called  upon  to  arm  and  muster  for  the  defence  of  their 
threatened  neighbors  at  Lawrence.  The  murdering  of  Free- 
State  men  had  begun  (Oct.  25,  1855)  w^ith  the  shooting  of 
Samuel  Collins  at  Doniphan  by  Pat  Laughlin,  a  noisy  pro- 
slavery  Irishman,  who  was  aided  in  his  attack  by  three  or 
four  armed  associates.  No  attempt  was  made  to  punish 
Laughlin.  Four  weeks  later,  November  21,  Charles  Dow 
was  murdered  by  Franklin  Coleman,  a.  proslavery  bully, 
near  Hickory  Point.  The  next  night,  Jacob  Branson,  a  wit- 
ness against  Coleman,  was  arrested  by  the  proslavery  sheriff 
Jones,  for  taking  part  in  a  Free-State  meeting,  contrary  to 
the  "  bogus  laws ; "  but  before  Jones  and  his  posse  could 
carry  their  prisoner  to  the  proslavery  capital,  Lecompton, 
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ibey  were  waylaid  by  an  equal  force  of  Free-State  men;  who 
rescued  Bransoni  near  Blanton's  Bridge,  on  the  very  night 
of  his  arrest  J.  B.  Kennedy,  now  of  Colorado,  has  given  a 
graphic  account  of  the  rescue  scene,  which  I  will  quote  in 
his  own  words,  for  the  sake  of  showing  what  men  and  what 
events  might  be  heard  of  at  any  time  in  Kansas.^  The  date 
is  Nov.  22,  1855;  the  men  acting  on  the  Free-State  side 
were  Major  James  B.  Abbott,  Captain  Philip  Hutchinson, 
Philip  Hupp,  and  his  son  Miner  Hupp,  Colonel  Samuel  N. 
Wood  (an  Ohio  man,  six  months  resident  in  Kansas),  Elmore 
Allen,  Edmund  Curless,  Lafayette  Curless,  William  Hughes, 
Paul  Jones,  J.  B.  Kennedy,  Collins  HoUoway,  Isaac  Shap- 

pet,  John  Smith,  and Smith.    The  party  were  waiting 

at  Abbott's  house  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  the 
chronicle  begins.    Kennedy  says:  — 

"  While  I  was  standing  by  the  door,  still  on  the  watch,  I  heard 
Philip  Hupp  (and  no  braver  man  ever  lived)  say,  *  Well,  boys,  I 
tell  you  what's  the  matter;  they  have  taken  Branson  and  crossed  the 
WakarusA  at  Cornelius's  Crossing,  and  have  him  at  old  Crane's  hotel. 
Ail  we  have  to  do,  and  what  we  ought  to  do,  is  to  march  right  down 
there,  and  if  Branson  is  in  the  house,  tell  him  to  c^me  out,  — that  he 
is  a  firee  man,  and  will  he  protected.'  Just  at  this  time  I  walked  out 
a  little  from  the  door,  and  looking  south  saw  fifteen  or  twenty  mounted 
men  riding  slowly  along  the  road  toward  the  house.  Stepping  quickly 
back  to  the  door,  I  caught  Major  Abbott's  eye,  and  beckoned  him  to 
come  out,  which  he  did.  I  showed  him  the  men,  and  exclaiming, 
'  That 's  the  party ! '  he  rushed  into  the  house,  telling  the  boys  they 

1  Mr.  Wilder,  the  Kansas  historian,  with  the  national  turn  for  humor, 
says  :  '*  We  had  a  Kansas  war  here  once,  —  civil,  internecine,  fratricidal. 
Some  fellow  in  long  hair  and  backskiu  breeches,  anne<l  and  mounted  like 
Jesse  James,  would  ride  up  to  you  and  kill  you  because  you  could  read  and 
write,  and  were  a  Yankee.  He  contntUed  the  elections  in  that  way  for 
several  years.  Those  who  fought  you  at  the  polls  also  counted  the  votes 
after  the  election.  There  was  a  proslavery  bully  here  —  name  happily  for- 
gotten —  who  made  it  a  business  to  fight  on  election  day,  to  knock  down 
and  drag  out,  and  to  keep  timid  men  from  the  polls.  But  at  one  election 
the  bully  woke  up  the  wrong  ])a8senger,  —  namely,  John  I-Awler,  of  Ehvoo<l. 
When  John  came  home  that  night,  after  taking  a  squnrt^  Free-State  drink, 
he  said  he  had  found  the  way  to  carry  a  Free-State  election  :  '  Break  a 
Democratic  leg  early  in  the  morning.*  And  that  was  just  what  John  had 
dons.** 
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were  coming,  and  to  go  out  quick.  Mrs.  Abbott  handed  the  boys 
their  guns,  and  they  did  go  out  with  a  rush,  Abbott  going  first,  fol- 
lowed by  Philip  Hupp  ',  then  came  Captain  Hutchinson,  Paul  Jones, 
and  others.  We  turned  to  the  left  around  the  comer  of  the  house 
into  the  road  a  few  rods  in  front  of  the  horsemen.  Phil  Hupp  was 
the  first  man  who  crossed  the  road.  He  said  afterwards  he  was 
watching  the  man  on  the  gray  horse.  Sheriff  Jones ;  and  he  did 
watch  him,  sure  enough.  Next  to  Hupp  was  Paul  Jones,  and  both 
were  armed  with  squiiTel  rifles.  Next  came  Captain  Hutchinson,. 
armed  with  two  large  stones ;  next  were  Holloway  and  myself,  —  I 
thinking  Captain  Hutchinson  was  a  good  man  to  stay  with,  as  he 
had  been  three  years  in  the  Mexican  War.  The  rest  of  the  boys 
ranged  along  the  side  of  the  road  near  the  house.  This  was  about  the 
order  we  occupied  when  the  party  approached  close  to  those  in  the 
road,  and  very  close  to  those  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Mr.  Hupp 
being  in  front,  and  seeing  the  boys  scattered  along  from  where  he  was 
to  the  side  of  the  house,  called  out,  ^  Boys,  what  the  hell  are  you 
doing  there  t  Here  is  the  place  for  you.'  They  then  all  crowded 
rapidly  up  in  front  of  the  other  party,  when  one  of  these  said, 
'  What 's  up  t '  Major  Abbott  replied,  *  That  is  what  wo  want  to 
know,'  —  which  remark  was  followed  by  a  shot  on  our  side.  (The 
Major  had  a  self-cocking  revolver,  and  he  had,  in  his  excitement, 
pulled  it  a  little  too  hard,  causing  it  to  go  off.)  Then  the  question 
was  asked  him  again  by  the  other  side,  *  What 's  up  f  '  Thinking  of 
what  Mr.  Hupp  had  said  in  the  house,  I  said  to  Major  Abbott,  *  Ask 
them  if  Branson  is  there.'  He  did  so,  and  the  answer  was,  *  Yes,  I 
am  here,  and  a  prisoner.'  Three  or  four  of  our  men  spoke  at  once, 
—  Major  Abbott,  Colonel  Wood,  and  others  whom  I  do  not  remem- 
l)er,  —  saying,  *  Come  out  of  that,'  or  *  Come  over  to  your  friends,' 
or  perhaps  both  were  sfdd.  Branson  replied,  *  They  say  they  will 
shoot  me  if  I  do.'  Colonel  Sam  Wood  answered  quickly,  *  Let 
them  shoot  and  be  damned  ;  we  can  shoot  too.'  Branson  then  said, 
'  I  will  come  if  they  do  shoot,'  starting  his  mule.  (The  man  who 
was  leading  it  let  the  halter  slip  through  his  hands  very  quietly.) 
The  rest  of  the  proslavery  party  raised  their  shot-guns  and  cocked 
them.  Our  little  crowd  raised  their  guns,  and  were  ready  in  as 
good  time  as  the  others.  Sam  Wood  and  two  or  three  of  our 
men  helped  Branson.  Wood  asked  Branson,  '  Is  this  your  mule  f ' 
'  No,'  was  the  reply,  whereupon  Wood  kicked  the  mule  and  said, 
'  Go  back  to  your  masters,  damn  you.'  In  the  mean  time  Branson 
had  disappeared,  and  was  seen  no  more  by  these  brave  '  shot-gun ' 
men. 

"  About  this  time  some  one  of  them  said,  *  Why,  Sam  Wood,  you 
are  very  brave  to-night ;  you  must  want  to  fight.'    Colonel  Wood 
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replied  that  he  '  was  always  ready  for  a  fight.'  Just  at  this  moment 
Sheriff  Jones  interposed,  saying,  '  There  is  no  use  to  shed  hlood  in 
this  afiair ;  bat  it  will  be  settled  soon  in  a  way  that  will  not  be  very 
pleasant  to  Abolitionists,'  and  started  to  ride  through  those  standing 
in  the  road.  He  did  not  then  know  old  Philip  Hupp,  but  soon  made 
his  acquaintance ;  and  I  do  not  think  he  will  be  stopped  by  death  any 
quicker  than  Phil  Hupp  stopped  him  that  night.  Just  as  soon  as 
he  started,  old  Philip  set  the  trigger  and  cocked  his  old  squirrel  rifle 
quicker  than  he  or  any  other  man  ever  did  it  before,  and  said  to  Sheriff 
Jones,  *  Halt !  or  I  will  blow  your  damned  brains  out  in  a  moment.' 
He  stopped,  and  stayed  right  there,  saying  gently  to  Mr.  Hupp, 
'  Don't  shout.'  There  was  then  a  general  talk  among  all  hands,  and 
we  were  told  about  the  '  Kansas  militia,  three  thousand  strong,  that  in 
three  days'  time  would  wipe  that  damned  Abolition  town  Lawi-ence 
out,  and  corral  all  the  Abolitionists  and  make  pets  of  them.'  How- 
ever, Colonel  Sam  Wood  and  others  out-talked  them  so  bad  that  they 
were  glad  to  get  away  on  any  tenns.  Miner  Hupp,  who  wanted  to 
square  aircounts  with  his  two  men,*  was  prevented  from  doing  so.  It 
was  not  his  fault,  for  he  had  a  *  bead '  on  them  several  times ;  but  his 
father  was  watching  him  all  the  time  after  he  got  Sheriff  Jones  in 
shape." 

As  the  affair^  thus  described,  was  the  first  instance  of 
combined  and  forcible  resistance  to  the  usurping  authorities 
created  by  the  fraudulent  elections  of  March  30,  1855,  it 
was  naturally  looked  upon  as  very  serious  by  both  parties. 
Sheriff  Jones  (the  notorious  ruffiau  who  afterward  led  the 
successful  attack  on  Lawrence  in  May,  1856)  was  full  of 
wrath  and  cursing.  He  rode  on  with  his  posse  that  night  to 
a  little  village  near  Lawrence,  then  called  Franklin,  where 
they  decided  to  appeal  both  to  Wilson  Shannon  (the  drunken 
governor  of  Kansas,  who  had  superseded  Governor  Reeder), 
and  to  Colonel  Boone,  of  Westport,  Mo.  (Jones's  father-in- 
law  and  a  descendant  of  Daniel  Boone),  for  aid  in  punishing 
the  rebellious  Yankees.  Jones  wrote  a  despatch  to  West- 
port,  which  he  sent  by  a  mounted  messenger,  saying,  as  the 

^  This  alludes  to  a  previous  sayiug  of  young  Hupp,  that  he  "wanted  to 
square  accounts  with  two  of  the  posse  that  had  threatened  and  ahused  him 
a  day  or  two  hefore,  and  was  afraid  the  hall  would  he  over  hefore  he  got 
there."  The  ahove  account  is  part  of  a  letter  written  hy  Kennedy  from 
Colorado  Springs,  where  he  was  living  in  1879,  and  may  not  he  minutely 
accurate  ;  hut  it  is  the  hest  I  have  seen. 

14 
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man  rode  off,  **  That  man  is  taking  my  despatch  to  Mis- 
souri, and,  by  God  !  I  will  have  revenge  before  I  see  Missouri 
again."  Being  reminded  that  he  had  not  notified  his  offi- 
cial superior  Governor  Shannon,  he  next  sent  a  message  to 
him  at  the  Shawnee  Mission  by  one  Hargous,  who  was  an 
accessory  to  the  murder  of  Dow  two  days  before.  Mean- 
time the  Free-State  men  were  not  idle.  They  held  a  public 
meeting,  November  27,  at  Lawrence,  at  which  Branson  the 
rescued  prisoner  spoke,  telling  the  story  of  his  friend's 
murder  and  his  own  arrest.  Dow,  be  said,  was  a  mild  and 
peaceable  young  man,  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him,  —  an 
immigrant  from  Ohio,  who  was  boarding  at  Branson's  house. 
Coleman  had  repeatedly  threatened  to  kill  him,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  when  Dow  went  on  some  errand  to  the 
blacksmith's  shop,  Branson  advised  him  to  take  his  gun, 
but  Dow  did  not.  On  his  return  to  Branson's,  and  when  a 
few  steps  from  the  shop,  hearing  the  click  of  a  gun,  he  turned 
round,  and  received  in  his  breast  the  charge  of  a  double- 
barrelled  shot-gun  loaded  with  slugs.  This  happened  about 
one  o'clock ;  and  the  body  was  left  lying  by  the  side  of  the 
road  where  he  fell  until  sundown,  when  some  of  the  acces- 
sories sent  word  to  Branson  "  that  a  dead  body  was  lying  by 
the  roadside."  He  had  begun  to  fear  some  ill  had  befallen 
his  friend,  and  at  once  recognizing  the  body,  conveyed  it  to 
his  house.  Coleman  then  took  refuge  with  Governor  Shan- 
non at  the  Shawnee  Mission,  and  was  nominally  arrested  by 
Jones,  who  was  serving  as  sheriff  of  Douglas  County  in  Kan- 
sas, while,  living  at  Westport,  and  acting  postmaster  there. 
Branson  had  taken  no  part  in  the  affair;  but  the  next  morn- 
ing a  proslavery  justice  at  Lawrence,  named  Cameron,  issued 
a  "  peace- warrant "  against  Branson  on  the  complaint  of  a 
proslavery  neighbor  at  Hickory  Point,  where  the  murder 
occurred.  That  evening,  after  Branson  had  gone  to  bed  with 
his  family.  Sheriff  Jones,  with  a  party  of  mounted  men,  rode 
up  to  his  lone  cabin  upon  the  prairies,  a  half-mile  from 
neighbors,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  to  the  question  "  Who 
is  there  ?  "  replied,  "  A  friend."  "  Come  in  then ; "  and 
the  little  cabin  was  at  once  full  of  rough,  savage,  armed 
men.  Jones  went  to  the  bedside,  and,  presenting  his 
pistol  to  Branson's  breast,  said,  "You  are  my  prisoner." 
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Branson  asked,  "By  what  authority?"  Oaths,  and  the 
threat  "I  will  blow  you  through,"  were  the  only  an- 
swer ;  the  ruffians,  with  guns  cocked,  gathered  round,  and 
took  him  prisoner,  —  an  innocent,  defenceless  man,  kid- 
napped from  his  home  and  family  by  a  gang  of  twenty- 
five  half-drunken  men,  showing  no  papers  of  arrest,  and 
answering  with  oaths  and  threats  of  death  any  question  of 
their  authority. 

Such  was  the  story  told  by  Branson  and  the  other  speak- 
ers at  the  Lawrence  meeting.  Branson,  a  plain  elderly 
farmer,  "  of  quiet  and  modest  deportment,"  says  Mrs.  Robin- 
son,* then  went  on  to  say,  "  with  tears  at  times  stealing  down 
his  weather-beaten  cheeks,"  that  he  had  been  requested  by 
some  friends  to  leave  Lawrence,  to  seek  some  other  place  of 
safety,  so  that  no  excuse  could  be  given  to  the  enemy  for  an 
attack  upon  Lawrence.  He  said  he  would  go,  —  Lawrence 
should  not  be  involved  in  difficulty  on  his  account ;  if  it  was 
the  decision  of  the  majority,  he  would  go  to  his  home,  and 
die  there,  and  be  buried  by  the  side  of  his  friend.  This 
statement  was  met  by  cries  of  "  No  !  no  !  "  The  principal 
speakers  ^ter  Branson  were  Grosvenor  P.  Lowry,  a  young 
lawyer  from  Pennsylvania,  who  proposed  a  committee  of 
ten  for  the  common  defence  ;  Colonel  Wood,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  rescue ;  and  Martin  F.  Conway  (born  in  Maryland 
in  1828),  who  had  emigrated  to  Kansas  in  October,  1854, 
and  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  fraudulent  Territorial 
Council  of  1855.* 

What  Mr.  Conway  said  had  much  weight,  as  coming  from 
the  best  lawyer  in  Kansas.  He  advised  them  to  move  cau- 
tiously, but  boldly,  having  a  care  to  take  every  step  properly. 
They  had  ignored  and  repudiated  the  Legislature  at  the 
Shawnee  Mission:  they  would  never  give  their  allegiance 

1  Kansas  :  Its  Exterior  and  Interior  Life,  pp.  105-110. 

*  Mr.  Conway  was  among  the  aMeat  of  the  men  who  made  Kansas  a  free 
StatQ,  and  was  a  steady  friend  of  John  Brown.  He  had  been  bred  a  Demo- 
crat, and  was  a  proteg^  of  Henry  May,  a  Democratic  Congressman  from 
Baltimore,  but  was  hostile  to  slavery,  and  a  radical  in  his  construction  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws.  He  was  chosen  Chief-Justice  of  Kansas  under 
the  Topeka  Constitution,  and  was  the  first  Congressman  from  the  Stat4». 
He  died  at  Washington  iu  1 883. 
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to  such  a  monstrous  iniquity.  To  the  United  States  author- 
ities, to  the  organic  act,  to  the  courts  created  under  it,  and 
to  the  judges  and  marshals  appointed  by  the  President,  they 
would  yield  obedience.  These  might  oppress  them,  but  they 
would  submit,  and  seek  redress  for  grievances  at  the  United 
States  Suprejne  Court,  which  would  give  them  a  fair  hear- 
ing.* He  did  not  dissuade  them  from  defending  their  rights 
and  insisting  on  all  the  safeguards  of  the  law.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  friends  of  Kansas  in  New  England  and  New 
York  had  not  suffered  their  emigrants  to  rely  wholly  upon 
what  proved  to  be  a  broken  reed,  —  the  protection  of  the 
courts.  Notwithstanding  the  protest  of  Mr.  Amos  Law- 
rence and  others  before  the  Congressional  Investigating 
Committee  of  May  and  June,  1856,  that  **  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Company  had  never  invested  a  dollar  in  cannon  or  rifles,  in 
powder  or  lead,  or  in  any  of  the  implements  of  war,"  the 
truth  is,  that  the  officers  and  agents  of  this  company  (and 
Mr.  Lawrence  among  the  foremost)  raised  money  and  pur- 
chased arms,  which  were  sent  to  Kansas  in  May,  1855,  in 
August,  1855,  and  at  other  times.  The  chief  agent  of  thi» 
company  in  Kansas  was  Charles  Robinson,  who  Gesgatche(^ 
G.  W.  Deitzler  to  Massachusetts  in  April,  1855,  to  obtaiv 
weapons,  and  again  sent  Major  Abbott  (already  mentioned 
as  the  leader  in  the  rescue  of  Branson)  in  July  for  the  same 
purpose.  Robinson  gave  Abbott  a  letter  to  Eli  Thayer, 
the  originator  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company,  in  which  he 
told  Mr.  Thayer  that  "  the  rifles  in  Lawrence  [the  so-called 
'Beecher  Bibles']  have  had  a  very  good  effect,  and  I 
think  the  same  kind  of  instruments  in  other  places  would 
do  more  to  save  Kansas  than  almost  anything  else."  This 
was  John  Brown's  opinion  also,  as  was  shown  by  his  start- 
ing for  Kansas  at  that  time  with  a  supply  of  weapons.  Mr. 
Branscomb,  a  Boston  agent  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Com- 
pany, indorsed  Robinson's  suggestion,  and  "cheerfully  rec- 
ommended Mr.  J.  B.  Abbott  to  the  public,"  under  date  of 

* 

1  Judge  Conwny  then  supposed  —  what  the  events  of  the  next  year  sadly 
disproved  by  Taney's  atrocious  Dred  Scott  decision  —  that  the  court  of  Mar- 
shaU  and  Story  would  decree  justice,  and  not  hasten  to  make  itself  the  mere 
tool  of  the  slave- power,  as  Pierce  and  Buchanan  were.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  Court  in  Kansas  anticijiated  Taney  in  this  submission. 
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Augost  10, 1855.  Mr.  Lawrence,  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany, on  the  next  day  (August  11)  wrote  to  Major  Abbott 
at  Hartford,  Conn,  (where  Sharpe's  rifles  were  then  made), 

as  follows :  — 

• 

*'  Bequest  Mr.  Palmer  to  have  one  hundred  Sharpens  rifles  packed 
in  casks,  like  hardware,  and  to  retain  them  subject  to  my  order ;  also 
to  send  the  bill  to  me  by  mail.  I  will  pay  it  either  with  my  note, 
aoconling  to  the  terms  agreed  on  between  him  and  Dr.  Wobb,^  or  in 
cash,  less  interest  at  seven  per  cent  per  annum.'' 

Angost  20. 

This  instalment  of  carbines  is  far  from  being  enough,  and  I  hope 
the  measures  you  are  taking  will  be  followed  up  until  every  organized 
company  of  trusty  men  in  the  Territory  shall  be  supplied.  Dr. 
Cabot  *  will  give  me  the  names  of  any  geutlemen  here  who  subscribe 
money,  and  the  amount,  of  which  I  shall  keep  a  memorandum,  and 
promise  them  that  it  shall  be  repaid,  either  in  cash  or  rifles,  whenever 
it  is  settled  that  Kansas  shall  nut  be  a  province  of  Missouri.  There- 
fore keep  them  in  capital  order,  and,  above  all,  take  good  care  that 
they  do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Missouriaus  after  you  once  get 
them  into  use.  You  must  dispose  of  these  where  they  wiU  do  the 
most  good;  and  for  this  purpose  you  should  advise  with  Dr.  Robin- 
son and  Mr.  Pomeroy.* 

August  24. 

The  rifles  ought  to  be  on  the  way.  Have  you  forwarded  them  t 
How  much  money  have  you  received  f  The  Topeka  people  will 
require  half  of  these. 

^  Secretary  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company,  and  a  devoted  friend  of  free 
Kansas. 

^  Samuel  Cabot,  Jr.,  M.D.,  a  noted  surgeon  in  Boston,  and  one  of  the 
most  active  in  raising  money  for  rifles  and  other  material  aid  to  the  Kansas 
farmers  in  185^57.  He  has  preserved  a  list  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
arms  fund,  which  the  historian  of  Kansas  should  print  in  his  volume. 

*  In  view  of  these  manly  letters  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  his  statements  to  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  (May  8,  1884)  in  praise  of  the  peaceful 
character  of  Charles  Robinson  are  very  grotesque.  Mr.  Lawrence  then 
said  :  "Charles  Robinson  never  bore' arms,  nor  omitted  to  do  whatever  he 
considered  to  be  his  duty.  Be  etemfy  held  the  peoph  to  their  loyalty  to  the 
OovemmetU,  against  the  arguments  and  the  example  of  the  *  higher  law ' 
men,  who  were  cUioays  armed**  One  of  these  '*  higher  law  "  men  was  Major 
Abbott,  who  rescued  Branson  contrary  to  law,  and  who  was  armed  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  himself,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Robinson  !  Sad  is  the  efiect 
of  time  on  the  human  memory. 
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In  presenting  these  letters  of  Robinson  and  Lawrence  to 
the  Kansas  Historical  Society  in  1882,  Major  Abbott  said, 
among  other  things :  ''  I  went  to  the  Emigrant  Aid  folks  in 
Boston,  and  to  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  who  immediately  gave 
the  money  for  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  Sharpens  rifles. 
His  action  and  these  letters  show  what  a  friend  of  Kansas 
he  was  at  that  early  period,  and  how  quick  he  was  to  com- 
prehend the  character  of  the  struggle  into  which  we  had 
been  precipitated.  When  I  reached  home,  the  latter  part 
of  September,  I  found  the  rifles,  which  I  had  sent  ahead  of 
me,  at  Lawrence,  and  ready  for  use.  The  howitzer  came 
later,  but  was  in  time  to  be  brought  to  the  defence  of  Law- 
rence at  the  invasion  in  December,  1855,  the  pretence  iot 
which  was  the  rescue  of  Branson,  —  which  rescue,  as  it 
happened,  I  had  a  hand  in.''  To  meet  this  invasion  Robin- 
son was  made  a  major-general,  and  in  that  capacity  commis- 
sioned John  Brown  as  captain.^ 

The  story  of  the  arms  earlier  sent  out  by  the  "  Emigrant 
Aid  folks  "  may  here  be  given  as  told  by  General  Deitzler 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale  in  1879.  General  Deitzler 
said :  — 

"  Some  six  weeks  after  my  arrival  in  the  Territory,  and  only  a  few 
days  after  the  Territorial  election  of  March  30,  1855,  at  which  time 

*  The  position  of  Robinson  towards  Mcyor  Abbott  and  the  rescuers  of 
Branson  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  reported  at  Robinson's 
house,  ten  miles  from  Blan ton's  Bridge,  before  sunrise,  November  23,  the 
day  after  the  aflair.  Mrs.  Robinson  thus  tells  the  story  in  her  book  :  **  The 
slight  form  of  the  leader  stood  a  little  nearer  the  door  ;  and  when  his  pecu- 
liarly  dry  manner  of  speech  fell  upon  the  ear  in  his  brief  inquiry,  *  Is  Dr. 
R.  in  ?*  his  identity  was  also  known.  The  Doctor  opened  the  door  and 
invited  them  in.  The  fact  of  the  rescue  was  stated,  and  Mr.  Branson,  be- 
ing in  the  ranks,  was  ordered  to  *8tep  forward  and  tell  his  story,*  which 
he  did  with  much  feeling,  and  with  the  appearance  of  a  person  who  Is 
heart-broken.  1  shall  never  forget  the  appearance  of  the  men  in  simple 
citizen's  dress,  some  armed  and  some  unarmed,  standing  in  unbroken  line, 
just  visible  in  the  breaking  light  of  a  November  morning.  This  little  band 
of  leas  than  twenty  men  had,  through  the  cold  and  upon  the  frozen  ground, 
walked  ten  miles  since  nine  o'clock  of  the  previous  evening.  Mr.  Branson  — 
a  large  man,  of  fine  proportions  —  stood  a  little  forward  of  the  line,  with  hia 
head  slightly  bent,  which  an  old  straw  hat  hardly  protected  from  the  cold, 
looking  as  though,  in  his  hurry  of  departure  from  home  in  chaF|{e  of  the 
ruffianly  men,  he  took  whatever  came  first" 
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Kuuum  was  invaded  6y  an  armed  force  from  the  Soathem  States  and 
the  actoal  Free- State  setUera  wore  driveu  from  the  polls;  Governor 
Charlee  Bobinaon  requested  me  to  visit  Boston  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing arms  for  our  people,  to  which  I  assented.  Preparations  were 
quickly  and  quietly  made,  and  no  one  knew  of  the  object  of  my  mis- 
sion except  Governor  Robinson  and  Joel  Grovcr.  At  Worcester  I 
presented  my  letter  from  Governor  Robinson  to  Mr.  Eli  Thayer,  just 
as  be  was  leaving  his  Oread  Home  for  the  morning  Boston  train. 
Within  an  hour  after  our  arrival  in  Boston,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  held  a  meeting,  and  delivered  to  me 
an  order  for  one  hundred  Sharpens  rifles,  and  I  started  for  home  on 
Monday  morning.  The  boxes  were  marked  '  Books.'  I  took  the 
precaution  to  have  the  (cAp)  cones  removed  from  the  guns,  and  car- 
ried them  in  my  carpet-sack,  which  would  have  been  missiug  in  the 
event  of  the  capture  of  the  guns  by  the  enemy.  On  the  Missouri 
River  I  met  John  and  Joseph  L.  Speer  for  the  first  time.  They  did 
not  know  me,  but  may  remember  the  exciting  incidents  at  B<H)ne- 
ville  and  ■  other  points  along  the  river.  I  arrived  at  Lawrence 
with  the  *Beecher  Bibles'  scvoral  days  before  the  special  election 
in  April,  called  by  Governor  Reeder.  But  no  guns  were  needed 
upon  that  occasion,  as  the  ruffians  ignored  said  election ;  and  when 
the  persons  elected  upon  that  day  presented  their  credentials  at 
Pawnee,  they  wore  kicked  out  without  ceremony.  ...  It  was 
perhajw  the  first  shipment  of  anns  for  our  side;  and  it  incited  a 
healthy  fwling  among  the  unarme<l  Free-State  settlers,  which 
permeated  and  energized  them  until  even  the  Quakers  were  n»ady 
to  fight'' » 

Mr.  Hale  gave  bis  recolloctions  as  follows :  — 

"  In  the  spring  (if  18.')5  my  friend  Mr.  Doitzler  came  on  in  haste  to 
New  England,  to  say  that  fighting  was  certiiin,  and  that  you  must 
have  more  weapons.  The  breech -loading  ritle  was  then  a  now  and 
costly  arm.  It  wjis  then  that  we  gave  to  the  Sharpens  Rifle  Com- 
pany  the  first  of  a  series  of  orders  which  became  historical.  In  tlie 
next  year  Henry  Ward  Beecher  won  the  nickname  which  he  has 
never  lost,  *  Sharpens  Rifle  Beecher ; '  and  I  fancy  there  is  no  nickname 
of  which  he  is  more  proud.  With  your  permission  I  will  read  the 
answer  of  the  oomj>any  to  that  order,  and  then  I  will  ask  oar  friend 
Mr.  Adams  to  accept  that  letter  as  an  historiciil  document  for  his 
Society."  * 

*  Kansas  Mrmorial,  1870,  pp.  184,  185. 
»  IWd.,  p.  147. 
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Shabpe*8  Rifle  Manufacturing  Co., 
Uartfokd,  May  7,  1855. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Annexed  find  invoice  of  one  hundred  carbines,  am- 

munition,  etc,  delivered  Mr.  Deitzler  this  morning.     For  balance  of 

account,  I  have  ordered  on  Messrs.  Lee,  Higginson,  &  Co.,  at  thirty 

days  from  this  date,  for  $2,155.65,  as  directed  by  you.     We  shall  be 

pleased  to  receive  further  orders  from  you,  and  will  put  up  anns  at 

our  lowest  cash  prices  to  the  trade,  with  interest  added  for  time.    The 

sample  carbine  for  your  use  shall  go  forward  immediately.     Our 

negotiations  with  you  I  trust  will  be  entirely  confidential,  as  the  trade 

in  Boston  and  elsewhere  might  take  ofience  if  they  understood  that 

we  had  made  you  better  terms  than  we  grant  to  others. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Palmer,  Pres. 
Thos.  H.  Webb,  Esq. 

Dr.  Webb  was  then,  and  continued  to  be,  the  secretary  of 
the  Emigrant  Aid  Company ;  and  when  Mr.  Hale  said  "  we," 
he  meant  the  managers  of  that  company,  whose  best  title  to 
the  gi-atitude  of  Kansas  and  the  nation  is  this  very  gift  of 
arms  to  the  emigrants,  without  which  the  invasion  of  Law- 
rence in  December,  1855,  could  not  have  been  met.  This 
invasion  was  made  under  a  proclamation  issued  by  Governor 
Shannon,  November  29,  calling  out  the  "  Kansas  militia." 
He  meant  thereby  the  Missouri  men,  as  appears  by  an  early 
message  sent  ffom  Woodson,  the  governor's  secretary,  to  a 
proslavery  commander  at  Leavenworth,  named  Eastin,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  usurping  Legislature  to  be  gen- 
eral of  the  Territorial  militia. 

(Private.) 

Dear  General,  —  The  Governor  has  called  out  the  militia,  and 
you  will  hereby  organize  your  division,  and  proceed  forthwith  to 
Lecompton.  As  the  Governor  has  no  power,  you  may  call  out  the 
Platte  Rifle  Company.  They  are  always  ready  to  help  us.  What- 
ever you  do,  do  not  implicate  the  Governor. 

Daniel  Woodson. 

On  the  same  day  (November  27)  a  despatch  was  sent  from 
Westport  to  the  capital  of  Missouri  in  these  words  :  — 
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Hon.  E.  C.  MoClarem,  J^enon  City,  —  GoverDor  Shannon  has 
ordered  out  the  militia  against  Lawrence.  They  are  now  in  open 
rehellion  against  the  laws.    Jones  is  in  danger. 

From  another  border  town  in  Missouri,  this  despatch  was 
sent:  — 

Weston,  Mo.,  Novemher  80. 

The  greatest  excitement  cx)ntinues  to  exist  in  Kansas.  The  offi- 
cers have  heen  resisted  hy  the  mohocrats,  and  the  interposition  of  the 
militia  has  been  called  for.  A  secret  letter  from  Secretary  Woodson 
to  General  Eastin  has  been  written,  in  which  the  writer  requests 
General  Eastin  to  call  for  the  Rifle  Company  at  Pktte  City,  Mo., 
90  as  not  to  compromise  Governor  Shannon,  Four  hundred  men 
from  Jackson  County  are  now  en  route  for  Douglas  County,  K.  T. 
St.  Joseph  and  Weston  are  requested  to  furnish  each  the  same  num- 
ber.   The  people  of  Kansas  are  to  be  subjugated  at  all  hazards. 

The  invasion  took  place,  and  resulted  in  threats  on  the 
Missouri  side,  fortifications  and  drilling  on  the  Lawrence 
side ;  and  finally  this  little  "  Wakarusa  war  "  was  ended  by 
a  treaty  with  Shannon,  who  conceded  all  that  the  Free-State 
men  had  asked.  Brown  and  his  family  rallied  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  neighbors  and  their  cause,  and  were  said  to 
be  the  best-armed  men  that  came  forward  for  service.  They 
were  mustered  in  as  Kansas  militia ;  John  Brown  was  made 
captain,  and  his  son  John  lieutenant,  in  the  Osawatomie 
company.     His  own  report  of  this  affair  is  as  follows  :  — 

brown's  first  campaign:   thk  wakarusa  war. 

Osawatomie,  K.  T.,  Dec.  16,  1S55. 
Subbath  Evening. 

Dear  Wipe  and  Children,  every  one,  —  I  improve  the  first 
mail  since  my  return  fi-om  the  camp  of  volunteers,  who  lately  turned 
out  for  the  defence  of  the  town  of  Lawrence  iu  this  Territory;  and  not- 
withstanding I  suppose  you  have  learned  the  result  before  this  (pos- 
sibly), will  give  a  brief  account  of  the  invasion  in  my  own  way. 

About  three  or  four  weeks  ago  news  came  that  a  Free-State  man 
by  the  name  of  Dow  had  l)een  murdered  by  a  proslavery  man  by 
the  name  of  Coleman,  who  had  gone  and  given  himself  up  for  trial  to 
the  proslavery  Governor  Shannon.  This  was  soon  followed  by  fur- 
ther news  that  a  Free-State  man  who  was  the  only  reliable  wltofifti^ 
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against  the  murderer  had  been  seized  by  a  Missonrian  (appointed 
sheriff  by  the  bogus  Legislature  of  Kansas)  upon  false  pretexts,  ez- 
aminedi  and  held  to  bail  under  such  heavy  bonds,  to  answer  to  those 
false  charges,  as  he  could  not  give ;  that  while  on  his  way  to  trial, 
in  charge  of  the  bogus  sheriff,  he  was  rescued  by  some  men  belong- 
ing to  a  company  near  Lawrence;  and  that  in  consequence  of  the 
rescue  Governor  Shannon  had  ordered  out  all  the  proslavery  force  he 
could  muster  in  the  Territory,  and  called  on  Missouri  for  further  help ; 
that  about  two  thousand  had  collected,  demanding  a  surrender  of  the 
rescued  witness  and  of  the  rescuers,  the  destruction  of  several  build- 
ings and  printing-presses,  and  a  giving  up  of  the  Sharpens  rifles  by 
the  Free-State  men,  —  threatening  to  destroy  the  town  with  cannon, 
with  which  they  were  provided,  etc. ;  that  about  an  equal  number  of 
Free-State  men  had  turned  out  to  resist  them,  and  that  a  battle  was 
hourly  expected  or  supposed  to  have  been  already  fought. 

These  reports  appeared  to  be  well  authenticated,  but  we  coufd  get 
no  further  account  of  matters ;  and  I  left  this  for  the  place  where  the 
boys  are  settled,  at  evening,  intending  to  go  to  Lawrence  to  learn 
the  facts  the  next  day.  John  was,  however,  started  on  horseback ; 
but  before  he  had  gone  many  rods,  word  came  that  our  help  was  im- 
mediately wanted.  On  getting  this  last  news,  it  was  at  once  agreed 
to  break  up  at  John's  camp,  and  take  Wealthy  and  Johnny  to  Jason's 
camp  (some  two  miles  off),  and  that  all  the  mcu  but  Henry,  Jason, 
and  Oliver  should  at  once  set  off  for  Lawrence  under  arms  j  those 
three  being  wholly  unfit  for  duty.  We  then  set  about  providing  a  little 
corn-bread  and  meat,  blankets,  and  cooking  utensils,  running  bullets 
and  loading  all  our  guns,  pistols,  etc.  The  five  set  off  in  the  after- 
noon, and  after  a  short  rest  in  the  night  (which  was  quite  dark),  con- 
tinued our  march  until  after  daylight  next  morning,  when  we  got  our 
breakfast,  started  again,  and  reached  Lawrence  iu  the  forenoon,  all  of 
us  more  or  less  lamed  by  our  tramp.  On  reaching  the  place  we  found 
that  negotiations  had  commenced  between  Govenior  Shannon  (having 
a  force  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  meu)  and  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  Free-State  men,  they  having  a  force  of  some  five  hun- 
dred men  at  that  time.  These  were  busy,  night  and  day,  fortifying 
the  town  with  embankmenta  and  circular  earthworks,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Governor,  as  an  attack  was  constantly  looked 
for,  notwithstanding  the  negotiations  then  pending.  This  state  of 
things  continued  from  Friday  until  Sunday  evening.*  On  the  even- 
ing we  left  Osawatomie  a  company  of  the  invaders,  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five,  attacked  some  three  or  four  Free- State  men,  mostly  un- 
anned,  killing  a  Mr.  Barber  from  Ohio,  wholly  unarmed.  His  body 
was  afterward  brought  in  and  lay  for  some  days  in  the  room  after- 

1  December  7-9. 
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ward  oeonpied  by  a  part  of  the  company  to  which  we  belong  (it  being 
organized  after  we  reached  Lawrence).  The  building  was  a  large 
anfinisbed  stone  hotel,  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  volunteers  were 
quartered,  who  witnessed  the  scene  of  bringing  in  the  wife  and  other 
friends  of  the  murdered  man.  I  will  <»nly  say  of  this  scene  that  it  was 
heart-rending,  and  calculated  to  exasperate  the  men  exceedingly,  and 
one  of  the  sure  results  of  civil  war. 

After  frequently  calling  on  the  leaders  of  the  Free-State  men  to 
eome  and  have  an  interview  with  him,  by  Governor  Shannon,  and 
after  as  often  getting  for  an  answer  that  if  he  had  any  business  to 
transact  with  any  one  in  Lawrence,  to  come  and  attend  to  it,  he 
signified  his  wish  to  come  into  the  town,^  and  an  escort  was  sent  to 
the  invaders'  camp  to  conduct  him  in.  When  there,  the  leading  Free- 
State  men,  finding  out  his  weakness,  frailty,  and  consciousness  of  the 
awkward  circumstances  into  which  he  had  really  got  himself,  took 
advantage  of  his  cowardice  and  fully,  and  by  means  of  that  and  the 
free  use  of  whiskey  and  some  trickery  succeeded  in  getting  a  written 
arrangement  with  him  much  to  their  own  liking.  Ho  stipulated  with 
them  to  order  the  proslavery  men  of  Kansas  home,  and  to  proclaim 
to  the  Missouri  invaders  that  they  must  quit  the  Territory  without 
delay,  and  also  to  give  up  General  Pomeroy  (a  prisoner  in  their 
camp),  —  which  was  all  done;  he  also  recognizing  the  volunteers  as 
the  militia  of  I^ansas,  and  empowering  their  officers  to  call  them  out 
whenever  in  their  discretion  the  safety  of  Lawrence  or  other  portions 
of  the  Territory  might  require  it  to  bo  done.  Ho  (Governor  Shan- 
non) gave  up  all  pretension  of  further  attempt  to  enforce  the  enact- 
ments of  the  bogus  Legislature,  and  retired,  subject  to  the  derision 
and  scoffs  of  the  Free-State  men  (into  whose  hands  he  had  committed 
the  welfare  and  protection  of  Kansas),  and  to  the  pity  of  some  and 
the  curses  of  others  of  the  invading  force. 

So  ended  this  last  Kansas  invasion, — the  Missourians  returning 
with  flying  colors,  after  incurring  heavy  expenses,  suffering  great  ex- 
posure, hardships,  and  privations,  not  having  fought  any  battles, 
burned  or  destroyed  any  infant  towns  or  Abolition  presses ;  leaving 
the  Free-State  men  organized  and  armed,  and  in  full  possession  of 
the  Territory;  not  having  fulfilled  any  of  all  their  dreadful  threaten- 
ings,  except  to  murder  one  unarmed  man,  and  to  commit  some  rob- 
beries and  waste  of  property  upon  defenceless  families,  unfortunately 
within  their  power.  We  loam  by  their  papers  that  they  boast  of  a 
great  victory  over  the  Abolitionists ;  and  well  they  may.^    Free-State 

*  December  7,  8. 

•  Brown  seems  to  have  been  divided  in  mind  concerning  this  treaty  with 
Shannon,  at  first  denouncing  it  strongly,  as  well  as  the  mam\%x  ol  T«i2tfy>Ti% 
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men  have  only  hereafter  to  retain  the  footing  they  have  gained, 
and  Kansas  is  free.  Yesterday  the  people  passed  upon  the  Free- 
State  constitution.  The  result,  though  not  yet  known,  no  one 
doubts. 

One  little  circuuistance,  connected  with  our  own  numberi  showing 
a  little  of  the  true  character  of  those  invaders  :  On  our  way,  about 
three  miles  from  Lawrence,  we  had  to  pass  a  bridge  (with  our  arms 
and  ammunition)  of  which  the  invaders  held  possession  ;  but  as  the 
five  of  us  had  each  a  gun,  with  two  large  revolvers  in  a  belt  exposed 
to  view,  with  a  third  in  his  pocket,  and  as  we  moved  directly  on  to 
the  bridge  without  making  any  halt,  they  for  some  reason  suffered 
us  to  pass  without  interruption,  notwithstanding  there  were  some 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  (as  variously  reported)  statioued  in  a  log-house 
at  one  end  of  the  bridge.  We  could  not  count  them.  A  boy  on  our 
approach  ran  and  gave  them  notice.  Five  others  of  our  company, 
well  armed,  who  followed  us  some  miles  behind,  met  with  equally 
civil  treatment  the  same  day.  After  we  left  to  go  to  Lawrence, 
until  we  returned  when  disbanded,  I  did  not  see  the  least  sign  of 
cowardice  or  want  of  self-possession  exhibited  by  any  volunteer  of 
the  eleven  companies  who  constituted  the  Free-State  force;  and  I 
never  expect  again  to  see  an  equal  number  of  such  well-behaved, 

it,  and  afterward  seeing  the  respite  it  gave  the  Kansas  farmers  to  make 
good  their  position.  Mr.  E.  A.  Coleman  writes  me :  **"When  Lawrence 
was  besi^ed,  we  sent  runners  to  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  calling  on  every 
settler.  We  met  at  Lawrence.  Robinson  was  commander-in-chief;  I  was 
on  his  staff,  appointed  of  course  by  order  of  the  commander.  We  had  gath- 
ered to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  all  told.  .The  ruffians 
were  gathered  at  Franklin,  four  miles  east,  with  four  or  five  hundred  men. 
We  were  not  well  armed,  all  of  us,  —  at  the  same  time  being  somewhat 
afraid  of  getting  into  trouble  with  the  General  Government.  Robinson  sent 
to  Shannon,  at  Lecompton,  to  come  down  and  see  if  something  could  not 
be  done  to  prevent  bloodshed.  He  came  ;  we  all  knew  his  weakness.  We 
had  plenty  of  brandy,  parleyed  with  him  until  he  was  drunk,  and  then  he 
agreed  to  get  the  ruffians  to  go  home,  —  which  he  did  by  telling  them  toe 
had  agreed  to  obey  all  the  laws,  which  was  a  lie.  As  soon  as  Brown  heard 
what  had  been  done,  he  came  with  his  sons  into  our  council-room,  the 
maddest  man  I  ever  saw.  He  told  Robinson  that  what  he  had  done  was 
all  a  farce  ;  that  in  less  than  six  months  the  Missourians  would  find  out 
the  deception,  and  things  would  be  worse  than  they  were  that  day  (and 
so  it  was) ;  that  he  came  up  to  help  them  fight,  but  if  that  was  the  way 
Robinson  meant  to  do,  not  to  send  for  him  again."  Mr.  Foster,  of  Osa- 
watomie,  meeting  Brown  on  his  return  from  Lawrence,  asked  him  about 
Robinson  and  Lane.  "They  are  both  men  without  principle,"  said  Brown  ; 
'*  but  when  worst  comes  to  worst,  Lane  will  fight,  —  and  there  ia  nojight  in 
Bobinson,** 
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oooli  determined  men,  —  ^ly^  as  I  believe,  sustaiDiug  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  Bovolationarj  fathers.  But  enough  of  tliis,  as  we  intend 
to  send  you  a  paper  giving  a  more  full  account  of  the  affair.  We 
have  cause  for  gratitude  in  that  we  all  returned  safe  and  well;  with 
the  exception  of  hard  ooldsy  and  found  those  left  behind  rather 
improving. 

We  have  received  fifty  dollars  from  father,  and  learn  from  him 
that  he  has  sent  you  the  same  amount,  —  for  which  we  ought  to  be 
grateful,  as  we  are  much  relieved,  both  as  respects  ourselves  and  you. 
The  mails  have  been  kept  back  during  the  invasion,  but  we  hope  to 
hear  from  you  again  soon.  Mr.  Adair's  folks  are  well,  or  nearly  so. 
Weather  mostly  pleasant,  but  sometimes  quite  severe.  No  snow  of 
account  as  yet.    Can  thiuk  of  but  little  more  to-night. 

Monday  Morning,  December  17. 

The  ground  for  the  first  time  is  barely  whitened  with  snow,  and  it  b 
quite  cold;  but  we  have  before  hud  a  good  deal  of  cold  weather,  with 
heavy  rains.  Henry  and  Oliver  and,  I  may  [say],  Jason  were  disap- 
pointed in  not  being  able  to  go  to  war.  The  ilis^wsition  at  both  our 
camps  to  turn  out  was  unif(»rm.  I  believe  I  have  before  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  you  and  Watson.  Have  just  taken 
one  from  the  office  for*  Henry  that  I  think  to  bo  from  Ruth.  Do 
write  often,  and  let  me  know  all  about  how  you  get  along  through 
the  winter.  May  God  abundantly  bless  you  all,  and  make  you 
fiiithful. 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

John  Brown.* 

1  Soon  after  this  "Wakarusa  war,"  and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  bis 
service  therein,  Brown  becanic  the  owner  of  one  small  share  in  the  Emignmt 
Aid  Company,  as  appears  by  this  certificate  :  — 

No.  «38.  Boston,  Jan.  15,  185(1 

Thi»  it  to  certify  that  John  Brown,  Lawrence.  K.  T.,  is  proprietor  of  one  share,  of 
the  par  value  of  twenty  dollars  each,  in  the  capital  iit/>ck  of  the  New  England  Emigrant 
Aid  Company,  tranaferable  on  the  books  of  said  Company,  on  the  suiTender  of  this 
certificate. 

John  M.  S.  Williams,  yUx-PresidetU, 
Thomas  H.  Wcbb,  Secretory. 

This  paper  is  indorsed,  in  John  Brown's  handwriting,  **  Emigrant  Aid 
Co.,  Certificate,"  and  was  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death.  He 
derived  no  profit  from  it,  as  indeed  was' the  case  with  the  other  shtrehold- 
ers ;  but  it  perhaps  gave  him  some  standing  among  his  Kansas  neigh- 
bora  to  have  even  tliis  connection  with  a  corporation  sujtposed  to  be  very 
rich. 
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During  this  axctic  winter  Brown  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
family  at  North  Elba,  where  it  was  still  more  arctic :  — 

John  Brown  to  his  Family. 

OsAWATOMiE,  K.  T.,  Feb.  1,  1866. 

Dear  Wife  and  Children,  every  one,  —  Yours  and  Watson's 
letters  to  the  boys  and  myself,  of  Decern bei:  30  and  January  1,  were 
received  by  last  mail.  We  are  all  very  glad  to  hear  again  of  your 
welfare,  and  I  am  particularly  grateful  when  I  am  noticed  by  a  letter 
from  you.  I  have  just  taken  out  two  letters  for  Henry  [Thompson], 
one  of  which,  I  suppose,  is  from  Ruth.  Salmon  and  myself  are  so 
far  on  our  way  home  from  Missouri,  and  only  reached  Mr.  Adair's 
last  night.  They  arc  all  well,  and  we  know  of  nothing  but  all  are 
well  at  the  boys'  shanties.  The  weather  continues  very  severe,  and 
it  is  now  nearly  six  weeks  that  the  snow  has  been  alm<»st  constantly 
driven,  like  dry  sand,  by  the  fierce  winds  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Adair  ha« 
been  collecting  ice  of  late  from  the  Osage  River,  which  is  nine  and 
a  half  inches  thick,  of  perfect  clear  solid  ice,  formed  under  the 
snow.  By  means  of  the  sale  of  our  horse  and  wagon,  our  present 
wants  are  tolerably  well  met,  so  that,  if  health  is  continued  to  us,  we 
shall  not  probably  suffer  much.  The  idea  of  again  visiting  those  of 
my  dear  family  at  North  Elba  is  so  calculated  to  unman  me,  that  I 
seldom  allow  my  thoughts  to  dwell  upon  it,  and  I  do  not  think  best 
to  write  much  about  it;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  God  is  abundantly 
able  to  keep  both  as  and  you,  and  in  him  let  us  all  trust.  We  have 
just  learned  of  some  new  and  shocking  outrages  at  Leavenworth,  and 
that  the  Free-State  people  there  have  fled  to  Lawrence,  which 
plao-e  is  again  threatened  with  an  attack.  Should  that  take  place, 
we  may  soon  riG^ain  be  called  upon  to  *^  buckle  on  our  armor,"  which 
by  the  help  of  God  we  will  do,  —  when  I  suppose  Henry  and  Oliver 
will  have  a  chance.  My  judgment  is,  that  we  shall  have  no  general 
disturbance  until  warmer  weather.  I  have  more  to  say,  but  not  time 
now  to  say  it :  so  farewell  for  this  time.     Write ! 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father,  • 

John  Brown. 

OsAWATOMiE,  K.  T.,  Feb.  6,  1866. 

Dear  Wipe  and  Children,  every  one,  — .  .  .  Thermometer 
on  Sunday  and  Monday  at  twenty-eight  to  twenty-nine  below  zero. 
Ice  in  the  river,  in  the  timber,  and  under  the  snow,  eighteen  inches 
thick  this  week.  On  our  return  to  where  the  boys  live  we  found 
Jason  again  down  with  the  ague,  but  he  was  some  bettor  yesterday. 
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Oliver  was  also  laid  ap  by  freezing  his  toes,  —  one  great  toe  so  badly 
frozen  that  the  nail  has  come  off.  He  will  be  crippled  for  some  days 
yet.  Owen  has  one  foot  some  frozen.  We  have  middling  tough 
times  (as  some  would  call  them),  but  have  enough  to  eat,  and  abun- 
dant reasons  for  the  most  unfeigned  gratitude.  It  is  likely  that  when 
the  snow  goes  off,  such  high  water  will  prevail  as  will  render  it  diffi- 
cult for  Missouri  to  invade  the  Territory ;  so  that  God  by  his  elements 
may  protect  Kansas  for  some  time  yet.  .  .  .  Write  me  as  to  all  your 
wants  for  the  coming  spring  and  summer.  I  hope  you  will  all  be  led 
to  seek  God  **  with  your  whole  heart; "  and  I  pray  him,  in  his  mercy, 
to  be  found  of  you.  All  mail  communications  are  entirely  cut  off  by 
the  snowdrifts,  so  that  we  get  no  news  whatever  this  week.  .  .  . 

OsAWATOMiE,  K.  T.,  Feb.  20,  1856. 

Dear  Wife  and  Children,  every  one,  —  Your  letter  to 
Salmon,  and  Ruth's  to  Henry  and  Ellen,  of  6th  and  16th  January, 
were  received  by  last  week's  mail.  Tiiis  week  we  get  neither  letter 
nor  paper  from  any  of  you.  I  need  not  continually  repeat  that  we 
are  always  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  learn  of  your  welfare.  I 
wish  that  to  be  fully  understood.  Salmon  and  myself  are  here  again, 
on  our  way  back  fnmi  Missouri,  where  we  have  been  for  com,  —  as 
what  the  Ixiys  had  raised  was  used  up,  stock  and  families  having  to 
live  on  it  mainly  while  it  lasted.  We  had  to  pay  thirty  cents  per 
bushel  for  com.  Salmon  has  had  the  ague  again,  while  we  have 
been  gone,  and  had  a  hard  shake  yesterday.  To-day  is  his  well  day. 
We  found  Henry  and  Frederick  here  helping  Mr.  Adair ;  and  I  have 
been  helping  also  yesterday  and  to-day.  Those  behind  were  Jis  well 
as  usual  a  day  or  two  since.  I  have  but  little  to  write  this  time, 
except  to  tell  you  about  the  weather,  and  to  complain  of  the  almost 
lack  of  news  from  the  United  States.  We  are  very  anxious  to 
know  what  Congress  is  doing.  We  hear  that  Frank  Pierce  means 
to  crush  the  men  of  Kansas.  I  do  not  know  how  well  he  may  suc- 
ceed ;  but  I  think  he  may  find  his  hands  full  before  it  is  all  over. 
For  a  few  days  the  snow  has  melted  a  little,  and  it  begins  to  seem 
like  early  March  in  Ohio.  I  have  agreed  either  to  buy  the  line- 
backed  cow  of  Henry,  or  to  pay  five  dollars  for  the  use  of  her  and 
keep  her  a  year,  whichever  may  hereafter  appear  best;  so  that,  if 
she  lives,  you  can  calcukte  on  the  use  of  her.  I  have  also  written 
Mr.  Hurlbut,  of  Connecticut,  further  in  regard  to  the  cattle,  and 
think  you  will  soon  hear  something  from  him.  No  more  now.  May 
God  Almighty  bless  you  and  all  good  friends  at  North  Elba ! 
Your  affectionate  husband  and  father. 
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Brown  seems  to  have  written  about  this  time  to  his 
former  representative  in  Congress,  Mr.  Giddings  of  Ohio, 
to  inquire  the  purpose  of  the  Grovernment,  and  was  thus 
answered :  — 

Hall  of  Representatives,  U.  S., 
March  17,  1856. 

My  dear  Sib,  —  We  shall  do  all  we  can,  but  we  are  in  a  minor- 
ity, and  are  dependent  on  the  **  Know  Nothings"*  for  aid  to  effect 
anything,  and  they  are  in  a  very  doubt fuV position ;  we  know  not  bow 
they  will  act.  All  I  can  say  is,  we  shall  try  to  relieve  you.  In  the 
mean  time  you  need  have  no  fear  of  the  troops.  The  President  never 
will  dare  employ  the  troops  of  the  United  States  to  shoot  the  citi- 
zens of  Kansas.  The  death  of  the  first  man  by  the  troops  will  in- 
volve every  free  State  in  your  own  fate.  It  toiU  light  up  the  fires  of 
civil  war  throughout  the  North,  and  we  shaU  stand  orfaU  with  you. 
Such  an  act  will  also  bring  the  President  so  deep  in  infamy  that  the 
hand  of  political  resun-eiStion  will  never  reach  him.  Your  safety  de- 
pends on  the  supply  of  men  and  arms  and  money  which  jvill  move 
forward  to  your  relief  as  soon  as  the  spring  opens.  I  am  confident 
there  will  be  as  many  people  in  Kansas  next  winter  as  can  be  sup- 
plied with  provisions.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  feel  confident  there 
vnli  be  no  war  in  Kansas. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  R.  GiDDIKGS. 

John  Brown,  Esq. 

In  this  last  prediction  Mr.  Giddings  was  wide  of  the 
mark;  for  within  two  months  from  the  time  this  letter 
reached  Kansas,  the  Territory  was  again  invaded,  Lawrence 
was  captured  and  pillaged,  and  the  Pottawatomie  execu- 
tions had  taken  place.  These  events  had  been  preceded  by 
many  others,  which  can  here  be  noticed  only  briefly,  though 
they  were  of  great  importance.  An  election  had  been  held, 
Jan.  15,  1866,  for  State  officers  and  a  Legislature,  under 
the  Free-State  constitution  adopted  at  Topeka  in  1855.  At 
some  points  in  Kansas,  particularly  at  Leavenworth,  the 
usurping  proslavery  men  forbade  this  election ;  and  an  ad- 
journed election  was  held  for  that  county  at  Easton  (a  few 
miles  northwest  of  Leavenworth  and  near  Kickapoo,  where 
that  infamous  Border-Ruffian  military  company,  the  "  Kick- 
apoo Eangers,"  had  their  headquarters)  on  the  17th  of 

1  A  />olitical  party  (the  "  Native  Americans  ")  so  designated. 
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January.  That  nighty  very  late,  while  a  Free-State  man 
named  Sparks  was  returning  home  with  his  sons,  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  ruffians,  and  rescued  by  R.  P.  Brown 
(no  relative  of  John  Brown),  who  was  a  leader  of  the  Free- 
State  men  in  Leavenworth  County,  and  a  member  elect  of 
the  Topeka  Legislature,  as  Sparks  also  was.  The  next  morn- 
ing, as  Brown,  with  seven  other  Free-State  men,  —  among 
whom  was  Henry  J.  Adams,  afterward  Mayor  of  Leaven- 
worth, —  was  returning  to  his  home,  about  half-way  betweien 
Easton  and  Leavenworth,  and  near  Kickapoo,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  force  of  fifty  men  or  more,  all  armed,  and 
some  of  them  drunk,  who  took  them  prisoners.  The 
drunken  ruffians  tried  to  kill  the  Free-State  men,  but  were 
prevented  by  their  leaders,  among  whom  were  several  per- 
sons holding  Territorial  or  United  States  office.  The  pris- 
oners were  carried  by  this  howling  mob  back  to  Easton ;  but 
Brown  was  separated  from  thera.  A  rope  was  purchased 
and  shown  to  the  prisoners,  who  were  threatened  with 
hanging.  Unwilling  that  all  these  men  should  be  murdered, 
Martin,  the  Kickapoo  captain,  allowed  Adams  and  the  other 
prisoners  to  escape.  Adams  hastened  to  Fort  Leavenworth 
in  hopes  of  getting  United  States  troops  to  rescue  Brown, 
but  was  refused.  Meantime  Brown  had  surrendered  his 
arms,  and  was  helpless.  His  enemies,  who  dared  not  face 
him  the  night  before,  though  they  had  a  superior  force, 
crowded  around  him  ;  and  one  of  the  "  Rangers,"  a  drunken 
wretch  named  Gibson,  inflicted  the  fatal  blow,  —  a  large 
hatchet  gash  in  the  side  of  the  head,  penetrating  the  skull 
and  brain.  The  gallant  man  fell,  while  his  enemies  jumped 
on  him  and  kicked  him.  Desperately  wounded,  he  said, 
"  Don't  abuse  me  !  it  is  useless  ;  I  am  dying."  One  of  the 
mob  (afterward  United  States  deputy  marshal)  stooped 
over  the  prostrate  man,  and  spat  tobacco  juice  in  his  eyes. 
Finally  a  few  of  the  ruffians,  whom  a  little  spark  of  con- 
science or  fear  of  punishment  animated,  raised  the  dying 
man,  still  groaning,  and  placing  him  in  a  wagon,  in  a  cold 
winter  day,  drove  him  to  the  grocery,  where  they  dressed 
his  wounds;  but  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  his  case  they 
took  him  home  to  his  wife,  to  whom  he  said,  "  I  have 
been  murdered  by  a  gang  of  cowards  in  cold  blood." 

16 
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• 

To  one  of  the  neighbors  who  came  to  Brown's  house  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  January  19,  and  found  him 
lying  on  the  floor  soaked  in  blood,  the  murdered  man  said, 
**  I  am  dying,  but  in  a  good  cause."  "  I  sat  down,"  says 
this  neighbor,  '^  took  his  head  upon  my  lap,  and  examined 
the  wound  in  his  head ;  opened  his  ves^  but  found  no  other 
wound.  He  raised  apparently  from  one  side,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  turn  over,  exclaimed,  '  I  am  dying,'  and  imme- 
diately died,  with  his  head  on  my  lap.  Charles  Dunn  [a 
Border-Buffian  'captain,'  who  brought  Brown  home]  told 
me  that  after  receiying  the  wound  Brown  had  made  his 
escape,  fled  to  the  woods,  had  been  caught  and  brought 
back,  and  that  he  [Dunn]  had  been  instrumental  in  keeping 
them  from  shooting  or  hanging  him.  Dunn  was  at  that 
time  very  much  intoxicated." 

The  offence  that  this  murdered  man  had  committed  was, 
first,  voting ;  second,  defending  the  ballot-box  from  drunken 
ruffians  who  tried  to  break  up  the  election ;  and,  finally,  with 
fifteen  men,  rescuing  his  neighbor  Sparks  from  twenty  or 
thirty  of  these  ruffians.  A  proslavery  man  of  the  better 
class,  Pierce  Rively,  who  kept  a  store  near  Brown's  farm 
in  "  Salt  Creek  Valley,"  testified  before  the  Congressional 
Committee,  four  months  later :  '^  I  do  not  know  that  the 
grand  jury  has  made  any  inquiry  into  this  matter,  or  has 
ever  attempted  it.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  grand 
jury  since,  and  nothing  was  said  about  it ;  '*  yet  Rively  was 
present  when  Brown  received  his  death-blow,  and  helped 
the  drunken  Dunn  to  put  him  into  the  wagon.  The  wife 
and  child  of  Brown  went  to  live  with  a  neighbor  until 
spring,  and  then  went  back  to  Michigan.  The  wife  of 
Stephen  Sparks,  the  Free-State  man  whom  Brown  rescued, 
testified  that  on  the  day  Brown  was  murdered  a  party  of 
proslavery  horsemen,  commanded  by  Dunn,  rode  up  to  her 
cabin  on  Stranger  Creek,  four  miles  south  of  Easton.  They 
first  gave  chase  to  two  Free-State  men  near  by,  shooting  at 
them  and  shouting,  "Kill  the  damned  Abolitionists,"  and 
then  returned  to  the  Sparks  cabin,  where  Dunn  cried, 
"  Now  we  will  take  the  house :  shoot  Captain  Sparks  at 
sight ! "    Whereupon,  Mrs.  Sparks  says :  — 
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**  I  then  told  them  I  had  an  afflicted  son,  and  that  anything  that 
excited  him  threw  hira  into  spasms  right  at  once,  and  that  his  father 
and  all  but  him  were  away  from  home.  When  I  stepped  baclc  to  the 
door  and  looked  in,  I  saw  Captain  Dunn  with  a  six-shooter  presented 
at  my  son's  breast.  I  did  not  hear  the  question  asked,  but  I  heard 
my  son's  answer,  *  I  am  on  the  Lord's  side ;  and  if  you  want  to  kill 
me,  kill  me !  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.'  Dunn  then  left  him,  and 
turned  to  my  little  son,  twelve  years  old,  put  the  pistol  to  his  breast, 
and  asked  him  where  his  father's  Sharpe's  riiie  was.  My  son  told 
him  he  had  none.  Dunn  then  asked  where  those  guns  were, — 
pointing  to  the  racks,  —  and  told  him  if  he  did  not  tell  the  truth  he 
would  kill  him.  My  son  told  him  *  the  men -folks  generally  took  care 
of  the  guns.'  When  they  came  out,  I  asked  Captain  Dunn,  *  What 
does  all  this  mean  T '  He  answered  that  '  they  had  taken  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  they  intended  to  use  it.'  Late  in  February 
eight  men  came  to  the  house ;  two  men  came  up  first,  and  the  others 
followed.  They  asked  for  Mr.  Sparks,  and  left  a  paper  with  me, 
ending  thus :  *  Believing  that  your  further  residence  among  us  is  in- 
compatible with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  community,  we  advise 
yon  to  leave  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently  do  so.'  This  was 
signed  by  forty  men,  Only  one  of  whom  is  an  actual  resident  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  most  of  them  are  Kickapoo  Rangers  and  Missourians. 
One  of  the  two  who  first  came  to  the  d<K)r  said  his  name  was 
Kennedy,  from  Alabama ;  the  other,  I  think,  emigrated  from  Mis- 
souri. I  asked  him  what  he  had  against  Mr.  Sparks.  He  said 
he  had  nothing  against  him ;  but  he  *  was  too  influential  in  his 
party,  an<i  they  intended  to  break  it  down ; '  that  I  must  tell  Mr. 
Sparks  to  leave  by  March  10  or  abide  the  consequences.  A  night 
or  two  before  the  10th  of  March  four  men  ciune  into  the  house, 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  searched  for  Mr.  Sparks,  but  did  not  find 
him.  They  asked  for  the  *  notice  to  leave,'  and  if  I  ha<l  given  it 
to  Mr.  Sparks,  —  and  jnade  many  threats,  and  charged  us  to  leave 
at  that  time,  sayiug  that  if  he  was  there  they  would  cut  him  to 
pieces."  ^ 

*  This  testimony  was  given  by  Mrs.  "  Esacneth "  Sparks  (who  signed 
with  a  mark  because  she  could  not  write),  May  24,  1866,  —  the  very  day 
that  Brown  with  his  party  was  executing  the  Doyles  and  other  ruffians  on 
the  Pottawatomie.  Stephen  Sparks  was  a  Missourian,  who  had  lived  in 
Platte  County  from  1845  to  1854,  then  moved  into  Kansas,  and  was  in 
1856  elected  to  the  Free-.State  legislature.  He  was  a  man  of  cool  coarage, 
who  behaved  well  throughout  the  violent  scenes  of  .January  17-19,  and 
told  the  Congressional  Committee,  **  I  belong  to  the  Free-State  party,  hut 
am  no  AbolitioniKt,  either."  On  tlie  night  of  the  17t)i,  as  he  said,  "  My 
son  was  wounded  (and  knooketl  down  within  six  or  eight  feet  of  me)  in 
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The  Topeka  Legislature  (of  which  Sparks  and  the  mur- 
dered Brown  were  members,  as  well  as  John  Brown,  Jr., 
and  Major  Abbott,  the  rescuer  of  Branson)  met  on  the  4th 
of  March,  and  remained  in  session  four  days,  adjourning  to 
July  4.  During  this  session  they  elected  James  H.  Lane 
(who  had  commanded  an  Indiana  regiment  in  the  Mexican 
War  and  distinguished  himself  at  Buena  Vista)  one  of  the 
United  States  senators  from  Kansas,  not  yet  admitted  as  a 
State.  On  the  19th  of  March  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington  voted  a  special  committee  (W.'A.  Howard 
of  Michigan,  John  Sherman  of  Ohio,  and  M.  N.  Oliver  of 
Missouri)  to  investigate  the  troubles  of  Kansas ;  and  on  the 
24th  of  March  General  Cass  presented  in  the  United  States 
Senate  the  Topeka  Free-State  Constitution.  Early  in  April, 
Jefferson  Buford,  of  Eufaula,  Ala.,  who  had  left  his  home 
in  March,  reached  Kansas  with  a  large  force  of  Southern 
men,  armed  champions  of  slavery,  and  encamped  not  far 
from  Osawatomie;  while  on  the  16th  of  April  the  Free- 
State  men  round  there  —  John  Brown  and  his  son  John, 
O.  V.  Dayton,  Richard  Mendenhall,  Charles  A.  Foster  of 
Massachusetts,  and  others  —  met  in  public  assembly,  and 
agreed  not  to  pay  taxes  to  the  usurping  Legislature,  for 
which  they  were  afterward  indicted  as  conspirators.  These 
occurreuces  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  reading  John 
Brown's  next  letter. 

John  Brown  to  his  Family  at  North  Elba, 

Brown's  Station,  .K.  T.,  April  7,  1856. 

Dear  Wipe  and  Children,  every  one»  —  I  wrote  you  last 
week,  enclosing  New  York  draft  for  thirty  dollars,  made  payable  to 
Watson ;  twenty  dollars  of  which  were  to  be  given  to  Ruth,  in  part 
payment  f«i»r  the  spotted  cow,  the  balance  to  be  used  as  circumstances 
might  require.  I  would  have  sent  you  more,  but  I  liad  no  way  to  do 
it,  and  money Js  very  scarce  witli  me  indeed.  Since  I  wrote  last, 
three  letters  have  been  received  by  the  boys  from  Ruth,  dated  March 
5  and  9,  and  one  of  same  date  from  Watson.  The  general  tone  of 
those  letters  I  like  exceedingly.     We  do  not  want  yon  to  borrow 

the  arm  and  head  slightly  ;  but  he  raised  a^in  and  fired."     See  Report 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Troubles  in  Kansas,  1856,  pp.  981-1020. 
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tnwble  about  ns,  but  trait  qb  to  the  eare  of  **  Him  who  feeds  the  young 
imveoB  when  thej  cry."  I  have,  as  nsaal,  bat  little  to  write.  We 
are  doing  off  a  boose  for  Orson  Day,  which  we  hope  to  get  through 
with  soon ;  after  which  we  shall  probably  soon  leave  this  neighbor- 
hoody  bat  will  advise  yoa  further  when  we  do  leave.  It  may  be  that 
Watson  can  manage  to  get  a  little  money  for  shearing  sheep  if  you 
do  not  get  any  from  Connecticut.  I  still  hope  you  will  get  help  from 
that  souree.  We  have  no  wars  as  yet,  but  we  still  have  abundance 
of  *'  rumors."  We  still  have  frosty  nights,  but  the  grass  starts  a 
fittle.  Tliere  are  none  of  ns  complaining  much  just  now,  all  lieing 
able  to  do  something.  John  has  just  returned  from  Topeka,^  not 
having  met  with  any  difficulty ;  but  we  hear  that  preparations  are 
making  in  the  United  States  Court  for  numerous  arrests  of  Free- 
State  men.'  For  one,  I  have  no  desire  (all  things  considered)  to 
have  the  slave-power  cease  from  its  acts  of  aggression.  ''Their 
foot  shall  slide  in  due  time."  No  more  now.  May  Qod  bless  and 
keep  you  all! 

Your  affectionate  huiband  and  frither. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  May  that  John  Brown  exe- 
cuted a  manoeuvre  which  has  often  been  related,  not  always 
in  the  same  manner,  and  which  he  may  have  repeated  when 
necessary,  —  his  visit  to  the  camp  of  the  proslavery  men 
in  the  guise  of  a  land-surveyor.  Mr.  Foster,  now  living 
in  Quincy,  Mass.,  but  then  a  young  lawyer  at  Osawatomie, 
newly  married  and  beginning  to  practise  in  Miami  County, 

1  The  meeting  of  the  Free-State  Legislature. 

*  Jaiuea  Hanway,  of  Pottawatomie,  speaking  of  his  old  log-cabin,  not 
far  from  Dutch  Henry's  Crossing,  said,  some  years  since  :  "  It  was  in  thin 
cabin  that  the  Pottawatomie  Rifle  Company,  under  Captain  John  Brown, 
Jr.,  stacked  their  arms  when  they  paid  a  friendly  visit  to  Judge  Cato*s 
coort,  in  April,  1856.  The  Free-State  settlers  were  anzions  to  learn  what 
position  Jadge  Oato  would  take,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jary,  concern- 
ing the  celebrated  *  bogus  laws '  of  the  Shawnee  Mission.  This  visit  of 
oar  citizens  was  construed  by  the  court  as  a  demonstration  unfavorable  to 
the  execution  of  the  bogus  laws.  Before  daylight  the  next  morning  Cato 
and  his  proslavery  officials  had  left  (they  were  on  their  way  to  Lecomp- 
ton),  and  the  grand  jury  was  dismissed  from  farther  labor.  This  was  the 
first  and  the  last  time  that  this  section  of  the  country  was  visited  by 
proslavery  officials."  But  we  shall  see,  wheh  we  come  to  consider  the 
Pottawatomie  executions,  that  this  court  did  take  action  ;  and  perha|)a 
their  action  led  to  the  killing  of  the  Ave  proslavery  men  near  Dutch 
Henry's. 
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is  authority  for  one  version  of  it.  Mention  has  just  been 
made  of  the  arrival  of  Jefferson  Buford  from  Alabama, 
with  an  armed  company,  which  divided  into  colonies.  Two 
of  these  directed  their  course  towards  the  town  of  Osa- 
watomie,  —  one  settling. in  a  block-house  on  the  Miami 
Reserve,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town ;  the  other, 
and  larger,  colony  made  their  first  halt  in  the  Osage  bottom, 
near  the  town  of  Stanton,  about  eight  miles  from  where  the 
Shermans,  Wilkinson,  and  the  Doyles  lived.  At  this  time 
John  Brown  was  not  generally  known,  although  he  had  been 
in  the  country  six  months.  It  was  a  matter  of  importance 
to  the  Free-State  men  to  know  what  was  the  purpose  of  these 
bodies  of  armed  men,  so  that  they  might  shape  their  action 
accordingly.  Brown,  without  consulting  any  one,  deter- 
mined to  visit  their  camp  and  ascertain  their  plans.  He 
therefore  took  his  tripod*,  chain,  and  other  surveying  imple- 
ments, and  with  one  of  hig  younger  sons  started  for  the 
camp.  Just  before  reaching  the  place  he  struck  his  tripod, 
sighted  a  line  through  the  centre  of  the  camp,  and  then 
with  his  son  began  "  chaining  "  the  distance.  The  Southern 
men  supposed  him  to  be  a  Government  surveyor  (in  those 
times,  of  course,  proslavery),  and  were  very  free  in  telling 
him  their  plans.  They  were  going  over  to  Pottawatomie 
Creek  to  drive  off  all  the  Free-State  men ;  and  there  was  a 
settlement  of  Browns  on  North  Middle  Creek,  who  had  some 
of  the  finest  stock,  —  these  also  they  would  "  clean  out,"  as 
well  as  the  Dutch  settlement  between  the  two  rivers.*  They 
were  asked  who  had  given  them  information  about  the 
Browns,  etc.,  and  who  was  directing  them  about  the  county ; 
and  without  any  hesitation  the  Shermans,  Doyles,  Wilkin- 
son, George  Wilson,  and  others  were  named.  In  the  midst 
of  the  talk  these  men  walked  into  the  camp,  as  Mr.  Foster 
says,  and  were  received  with  manifestations  of  pleasure.  A 
few  days  after,  the  camp  was  moved  over  to  Pottawatomie 
Creek,  and  the  men  began  stealing  horses,  arms,  etc.     This 

*  This  wa9  the  neighborhood  where  Benjamin,  Bondi,  and  Wwner  had 
settled,  and  where  the  valuable  warehouse  of  Wiener  was  afterward  burned. 
The  Doyles  and  Wilkinson  were  not  far  oif,  and  the  Shermans  at  Dutch 
Henry's  Crossing  were  between  the  ''Dutch  settlement"  and  Buford'a 
camp. 
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had  been  going  on  for  some  weeks  when  the  attack  npoD 
Lawrence  was  im^e  in  May.' 
The  immediate  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Lawreoce  a 
»nd  (or  rather  a  third}  time  was  the  resistance  of  the 
Awrence  Frue-i^tate  men  to  an  attempt  made  by  HheriS 
^ones,  as  deputy  marshal  of  the  United  states,  to  arrest 
',  N.  Wood,  one  of  the  rescuers  of  braosou  the  previous 
)<TDvember.  Jones  made  the  tirst  attempt  April  IV,  tried 
uu  on  the  20th,  and  on  the^iSd  came  with  a  hie  of  United 
''  States  troops  to  support  hiui,  lie  arrested  several  citizens, 
but  not  Wood,  and  at  night  was  himself  shot  at  and  wounded 
•lightly.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  act  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  Missourians;  and  tlie  United  States  District 
Court,  which  was  organized  by  this  time,  with  Judge  Le- 
compte  at  its  head,  took  up  the  matter  as  an  aJfair  of  rebel- 
lion and  treason.  Early  in  May  Lecompte  gave  a  cliarge  to 
the  grand  jury  at  the  town  named  for  him  (Lecompton), 
in  which  he  said :  — 

"  This  Territory  wjw  nrgnnizeil  by  an  art  of  CnngreM.  lutil  so  far 
fta  anthuritj  is  from  the  Uniteil  Btat^s.  Il  has  a  LeflBUturo  elected 
in  panuitDce  of  that  orBranic  ncl.  This  Lr^LBUtaro,  lieing  au  iostnt- 
mcttl  of  Congress  bj  which  it  Kovemfl  the  Territory,  has  passeil  Inws. 
These  UwB,  therefore,  are  <>f  Unitrnl  Sintes  nulborily  mid  raukinff  ; 
Wi]  oB  thai  ratist  that  law*  rrsisl  the  pov>tr  and  aulhorilj/  of  the 
VKtbtd  Slain,  and  art  thereon  gnilly  of  high-treamm.  Now,  geo- 
lleinen,  if  yuu  find  that  any  persons  have  reaisl^d  these  laws,  then  you 
IDqM,  under  your  oaths,  And  bills  aeain^t  them  for  high-trenson.  If 
y<M  find  that  no  muA  TtKulanct  hag  bten  made,  but  that  onmbinatitiM 
tiav«  been  fiinneil  for  the  purpose  of  r(«iMiii|f  them,  and  iodividiiala 
of  induPTi^e  and  iiutoriely  have  bpen  aiiline;  snd  nhetting  in  sarh 
combiualiims,  then  mu$t  you  HliUfittd  btUa/or  eonttructive  treaton." 

It  watt  under  this  monstrons  instniction,  by  which  nsur- 
pation  was  made  legal  and  put  on  a  level  with  the  existence 
of  the  United  States,  that  indictments  were  soon  found 
against  the  Browns,  Eobinson,  and  others  for  treason,  con- 
spiracy, ete,  Robinson,  who  was  seeking  to  leave  Kansas, 
mu  arrested  May  10,  and  held  a  prisoner  four  months,  when 
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he  was  released  on  bail.  The  grand  jury  then  proceeded  to 
indict  other  persons,  and  even  the  new  hotel  at  Lawrence, 
—  thus  giving  an  air  of  burlesque  to  the  tragedy  they  had 
begun.  One  of  this  jury,  a  Free-State  man  named  Legate, 
who  has  since  been  conspicuous  in  Kansas  now  in  one  way 
and  now  in  another,  has  told  this  amusing  story  of  the  secret 
proceedings  at  the  Lecompton  court-house :  ^  — 

''  I  WAS  honored,  as  I  have  been  oftentimes,  by  holding  distin- 
goished  poiutions  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  —  being  a  member  of  the 
grand  jury ;  and  what  a  sweet-scented  jnry  it  was  I  Uncle  Jimmy 
MeGee  and  myself  were  members  from  Lawrence.  We  had  a  caucus 
semi-ocoasionaUy.  There  were  seventeen  members,  all  told.  Uncle 
Jimmy  and  I  were  temperate,  but  there  were  at  least  fifteen  bottles 
of  whiskey  in  the  room  all  the  time.  The  first  and  most  important 
case  to  be  tried  was  the  indictment  of  Sam  Wood  and  John  Speer. 
I  have  forgotten  whether  it  was  John  Speer  for  assuming  to  hold  an 
office  that  he  was  not  legally  elected  to,  and  Sam  Wood  for  re- 
sisting an  officer,  or  vice  versa,  Attorney-General  Isaacs  was  sent 
for.  Like  a  great  many  Yankees  I  was  inquisitive,  and  there  was  a 
very  important  point  to  be  decided,  in  my  mind ;  so  I  said  to  him, 
*  You  have  John  Speer  charged  with  treason.  Under  what  law  or 
circumstance  do  you  make  his  offence  treason  t '  *  Well,  sir,'  said 
he,  taking  hold  of  the  flask  of  whiskey,  *  the  facts  are  these  :  a  man 
who  pretends  to  hold  an  office,  having  once  held  that  office,  and  is 
defunct,  and  assumes  to  still  hold  it  against  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, commits  treason.'  Said  I,  *What  about  Sam  Woodf  He 
replied,  *  If  a  man  undertakes  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  such  an 
officer,  he  commits  treason  also.'  I  thought  that  was  good  enough. 
There  were  thirteen  votes,  —  Stuart  not  voting.  Unde  Jimmy 
McGee  and  I  voted  no.* 

1  See  "  The  Kansas  Memorial,"  1879,  pp.  62,  68.  This  volume  contains 
much  material  for  history,  undigested  and  ill-arranged,  along  with  some 
worthless  stuff. 

«  "  Uncle  Jimmy  McGee  "  was  a  Kansas  settler  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
a  Methodist  of  some  property,  who  when  the  defenders  of  Lawrence  were 
throwing  up  rifle-works  said  to  them,  "  Work  away,  hoys  !  there 's  two 
thousand  hushels  of  com  in  Jimmy  McGee's  rrib,  and  while  it  lasts  ye 
sha'n't  starve."  James  F.  Legate  himself  is  a  Massachusetts  man  (bom  in 
Leominster  in  1829),  who  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  machinery  that  in  1856-66 
was  used  to  produce  political  effect  in  Kansas  and  in  the  East.  He  said  in 
this  speech  of  1879 :  **  I  remember,  twenty -five  years  ago,  when  the  Free- 
State  men  of  Kansas  (that  meant  Lawrence,  Topeka,  and  a  few  fellows  over 
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<<The  next  thing  was  this  'enssed'  Emigrant  Aid  Society. 
They  had  hnilt  a  hotel  here  in  Lawrence  with  ahont  a  foot  and  a 
half  of  wall  ahove  the  roof,  and  fitted  it  up  with  port-holes,  and  thoy 
called  that  the  Fort.  It  was  designed  to  protect  the  town'  against 
the  ofScers  of  the  law  finom  executing  the  decrees  of  court,  they  said. 
About  that  time  I  remembered  that  I  had  a  pressing  engagement  out 
at  old  Judge  Wakefield's.  So  I  went  out  afoot  (that  is  the  way  we 
used  to  ride  a  good  deal  in  those  days),  and  got  a  pony  and  saddle 
there,  rode  up  to  Tecumseh,  where  1  had  a  talk  with  John  Sherman, 
Governor  Bobinson,  and  Mr.  Howard;  and  I  gave  them  a  pretty 
dear  iilea  of  what  was  going  on, — that  is,  I  intimated  it  to  them.  I 
then  went  back  to  Judge  Wakefield's,  slept  about  an  hour,  walked 
over  to  Leoompton,  and  was  arrested  for  contempt  of  court.  I  went 
into  the  eonrt-roora,  and  the  court  wanted  to  know  what  excuse  I 
had.  I  gave  a  truthful  answer,  as  I  always  do.  I  said  I  went  over 
to  Jodge  Wakefield's,  went  to  sleep,  and  had  overslept  myself.  I 
was  excused;  and  I  went  back  to  Judge  Wakefield's,  got  the  pony, 
and  came  over  to  Lawrence.  I  do  not  think  Governor  Robinson  was 
there  at  the  time.  I  believe  he  had  pressing  duties  which  called  him 
East,  and  he  went  as  far  as  Lexington,  where  he  found  a  stopping- 
place.  He  came  back  by  way  of  Leavenworth  to  Lecompton.  They 
made  some  arrests  in  Lawrence,  and  then  they  went  about  abating 
the  nuisance  of  the  Fort  hotel.  They  had  a  cannon  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street ;  and  old  Atchison  got  down  on  his  knees,  took  de- 
liberate aim  at  the  hotel,  and  shot  dear  over  it,  and  struck  the  hill 
near  where  a  crowd  of  women  were,  who  had  left  the  town  for  safety. 
Their  gunners  were  so  good  (t)  that  they  could  not  hit  the  whole  side 
of  a  hotel  across  the  street     However,  they  finally  demolished  it." 

Lql  this  humorous  chronicle  Mr.  Legate  has  comprised  all 
the  time  from  the  8th  to  the  20th  of  May,  closing  with  the 
attack  on  Lawrence  by  the  United  States  marshal  and  his 
posse,  —  Sheriff  Jones,  too,  with  his  posse,  —  including  the 

in  Leavenworth)  would  hold  a  convention  as  often  as  the  Yankees  eat  in 
hay-time,  —  and  that  is  three  re^lar  meHls  a  day  and  a  Inncheon  between. 
And  a  isolemn  convention  it  would  be,  with  '  Dr.  Charles  Robinson,  presi- 
dent,' *  George  W.  Brown,  secretary '  (now  and  then  Joel  K.  Goodin  or  John 
Speer  for  secretary),  and  about  a  dozen  awfnlly  nigK^  deplorably  forlorn- 
looking  cosses  (who  wanted  to  get  back  East  again,  and  had  n't  the  money 
to  take  them  there)  to  make  up  the  audience.  And  W.  A.  Phillips,  Jim 
Bedpath,  and  Hinton  would  report  it,  and  it  would  make  two  and  a  half 
and  sometimes  three  columns  in  the  *  New  York  Tribune.' "  It  was  after 
coming  oat  of  some  such  convention  that  John  Brown  said,  *'  Great  cry  and 
little  woq],  —  all  talk  and  no  cider." 
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Border  Ruffians,  and  Atchison,  lately  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  at  their  head.  The  marslial,  Donaldson, 
acted  under  Judge  Lecompte,  and  collected  his  men  by  this 
proclamation,  dated  May  11 :  — 

'^  Whereas  certain  judicial  writs  have  heen  directed  to  me,  hy  the 
First  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  to  he  executed  within 
the  county  of  Douglas ;  and  whereas  an  attempt  to  execute  them  hy 
the  United  States  deputy  marshal  was  violently  resisted  hy  a  huge 
numher  of  the  citizens  of  Lawrence ;  and  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  an  attempt  to  execute  these  writs  will  he  resisted  hy  s 
large  body  of  armed  men,  —  now,  therefore,  the  law-abiding  citizens 
of  the  Territory  are  commanded  to  be  and  appear  at  Lecompton,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  and  in  numbers  sufficient  for  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  the  law.'' 

Atchison,  on  the  morning  of  May  20,  made  a  foul  speech 
near  Lawrence  to  five  hundred  Border  Ruffians,^  among  whom 
were  the  Kickapoo  Rangers,  who  had  murdered  Brown  at 
Easton.    He  said :  — 

''  Boys,  this  day  I  am  a  Kickapoo  Ranger,  by  God !  This  day 
we  have  entered  Lawrence  with  '  Southern  Rights '  inscribed  upon 
our  banner,  and  not  one  damned  Abolitionist  dared  to  fire  a  gun. 
Now,  boys,  this  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life.  We  have  en- 
tered that  damned  town,  and  taught  the  damned  Abolitionists  a 
Southern  lesson  that  they  will  remember  until  the  day  they  die. 
And  now,  boys,  we  will  go  in  again,  with  our  highly  honorable 
Jones,  and  test  the  strength  of  that  damned  Free-State  Hotel,  and 
teach  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company  that  Kansas  shall  be  ours.  Boys, 
ladies  should,  and  I  hope  will,  be  respected  by  every  gentleman. 

^  I  quote  this  speech,  with  all  its  profanity  and  dninken  gravity,  because 
in  no  other  way  than  hy  reading  their  utterances  can  the  men  of  to-day  un- 
derstand  how  vile  and  ooaree  were  the  men  who  were  carrying  out  in  Kansas 
the  hehestfl  of  the  Sonthom  slaveholders  and  their  willing  tools  at  Wash- 
ington. The  term  "  Border  Ruffians  "  is  also  nsed  for  the  same  purpose, 
since  none  could  he  so  descriptive  of  these  men  who  followed  Atchison  and 
his  comrades.  Among  their  leaders  were  men  of  cultivation,  wealth,  and 
humanity;  and  such  persons  did  much  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  hrutal 
moh-despotism  which  then  prevailed,  hy  intervals,  where  the  flag  of  the 
nation  should  have  'secured  peace  and  justice  to  all  who  lived  under  it. 
But  from  the  rahhle  who  filled  the  ranks  came  in  due  time  such  outlaws  as 
Quantrell,  who  in  1S6S  sacked  [jawrence  and  murdered  one  hnndrsd  and 
Bfty  of  its  people ;  and  the  James  brothers,  who  were  in  his  band. 
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Bat  when  a  woman  takes  upon  herself  the  garh  of  a  soldier  by 
oanying  a  Sharpens  rifle,  then  she  is  no  longer  worthy  of  respect. 
Trample  her  under  your  feet  as  yoa  would  a  snako!  Come  on, 
boys !  Now  do  your  duty  to  yourselves  and  your  Southern  friends. 
Your  duty  I  know  you  will  do.  If  one  man  or  woman  dare  stand 
before  you,  blow  them  to  hell  with  a  chunk  of  cold  lead." 

As  soon  as  Atchison  concludedi  the  men  mo^ed  towards 
the  town  until  near  the  hotel,  when  the  advance  company 
halted.  Jones  said  the  hotel  must  be  destroyed ;  he  was 
acting  under  orders;  he  had  writs  issued  by  the  First 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  to  destroy  the  Free- 
State  Hotel,  and  the  offices  of  the  "  Herald  of  Freedom  "  and 
"  Free  St^ite."  The  grand  jury  at  Lecompton  had  indicted 
them  as  nuisances,  and  the  court  had  ordered  them  to  be 
destroyed.     Here  is  the  indictment :  — 

**  The  Grand  Jury  sitting  for  the  adjourned  lenn  of  tlie  First 
District  Court,  in  and  for  the  County  of  Douglas,  in  the  Territory  of 
Kansas,  beg  leave  to  report  to  the  Honorable  Court,  from  e\ndence 
laid  before  them  showing  it,  that  the  newspaper  known  as  *■  The 
Herald  of  Freedom,'  published  at  the  town  o*f  Lawrence,  has  from 
time  to  time  issued  publications  of  the  most  inflammatory  and 
seditious  character,  denying  the  legality  of  the  Territorial  au- 
thorities ;  addressing  and  commanding  forcible  resistance  to  the 
same;  demoralizing  the  popular  mind,  and  rendering  life  and  prop- 
erty unsafe,  even  to  the  extent  of  advising  assjissination  as  a  last 

resort. 

**  Also,  that  the  paper  known  as  ^  The  Kansas  Free  State '  has 
been  similarly  engaged,  and  has  recently  reported  the  resolutiims 
of  a  public  meeting  in  Johnson  County,  in  this  Territory,  in  which 
resistance  to  the  TerHUmal  laws  even  unto  blood  has  been  agree<l 
upon.  And  that  we  respectfully  recommend  tlieir  abatement  as  a 
nuisance.  Also,  that  we  are  satisfied  that  the  building  known  as 
the  'Free-State  HoteP  in  Lawrence  has  been  constructed  with  the 
view  to  military  occupation  and  defence,  regularly  parapeted  and 
portholed  for  the  use  of  cannon  and  small  arms,  and  could  only  have 
been  designed  as  a  stronghold  of  resistance  t4>  law,  thereby  endanger- 
ing the  public  safety  and  encouraging  rebellion  and  sedition  in  tliis 
country,  and  respectfully  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  when'by 
this  nulsanoe  may  be  removed. 

**  Owen  C  Stewart,  ForemawS^ 
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Incredible  as  it  may  now  appear,  this  indictment  was 
carried  out :  the  hotel  was  destroyed,  the  offending  news- 
paper had  its  type  and  press  thrown  into  the  Kansas  River; 
and  all  this  was  done  under  the  cover  of  United  States 
authority.  The  President  (Pierce),  his  Cabinet,  in  which 
Jefferson  Davis  was  a  controlling  member,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  national  coui-ts  appeared  as  the 
accomplices  of  murder,  arson,  and  pillage,  and  as  the  cham- 
pions of  pettier  tyrants  who  would  hesitate  at  no  crime. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  John  Brown  now 
took  the  field ;  and  he  shall  be  his  own  reporter. 


brown's   second   campaign   in   KANSAS. 

Near  Brown's  Station,  E.  T.,  June,  1856. 

Dear  Wife  and  Children,  every  one,  —  It  is  now  about  five 
weeks  since  I  have  seen  a  line  from  North  Elba,  or  had  any  chance 
of  writing  you.  During  that  period  we  here  have  passed  through 
an  almost  constant  series  of  very  trying  events.  We  were  called  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  Lawrence,  May  22,  and  every  man  (eight  in  all), 
except  Orson,  turned  put ;  he  staying  with  the  women  and  children, 
and  to  take  care  of  the  cattle.^  John  was  captain  of  a  company  to 
which  Jason  belonged ;  the  other  six  were  a  little  company  by  our- 
selves. On  our  way  to  Lawrence  we  learned  that  it  had  been  already 
destroyed,  and  we  encamped  with  John's  company  overnight.  Next 
day  our  little  company  left,  and  during  the  day  we  stopped  and 
searched  three  men. 

Lawrence  was  destroyed  in  this  way  :  Their  leading  men  had  (as 
I  think)  decided,  in  a  very  cowardly  manner,  not  to  resist  any  pro- 
cess having  any  Grovemment  official  to  serve  it,  notwithstanding  the 
process  might  be  wholly  a  bogus  affair.  The  consequence  was  that 
a  man  called  a  United  States  marshal  came  on  with  a  horde  of 
ruffians  which  he  called  his  posse,  and  after  arresting  a  few  persons 
turned  the  ruffians  loose  on  the  defenceless  people.  They  robbed  the 
inhabitants  of  their  money  and  other  property,  and  even  women  of 
their  ornaments,  and  burned  considerable  of  the  town. 

On  the  second  day  and  evening  after  we  left  John's  men  we 
encountered  quite  a  number  of  proslavery  men,  and  took  quite  • 

^  **  Orson  "  was  Mr.  Orson  Day,  a  hrother  of  Mrs.  John  Brown.  The 
**  other  six  "  were  probably  John  Brown,  Owen,  Frederick,  Salmon,  Oliver, 
and  Henry  Thompson. 
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Uibcr  prisoners.    Onr  priBonera  we  let  go;  bat  we  kept  some  fuar 

e  hurem.'    We  were  imroedku^lfufWthu  accused  of  miirderiag 

aeo  nt  Pottuwaiomie,  aud  great  efforu  have  since  beoa  made  bjr 

Wlbe  Miasourians  and  their  ruffian  allies  to  cuipture  ua,    John's  com' 

I  f*oj  Buon  aflenrard  dlBbanded,  and  alao  the  OsawaloTuio  men.' 

Jason  started  to  go  and  place  himself  under  the  pnitectiim  uf  the 

EjOiiveninient  troupe;  but  ou  his  way  he  was  (iiki^n  prisoner  by  the 

1,  and  ia  yet  a  prisuQer,  I  suppose.     John  tried  to  hide  for 

vreral  days;   but  from  feelings  of  the  ODgrateful  conduct  of  those 

rho  ought  to  have  stood  by  him,  exeesaive  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  cod- 

t  loes  of  sleep,  he  l>ecame  quite  insane,  and  In  that  sitiiaiinffl 

I  up,  or,  as  we  are  told,  whs  betrayed  &t  Osuwatomie  intu  the 

tnds  uf  the  Boi^s  inen.     We  do  not  know  alt  [he  truth  about  thia 

lie  has  since,  we  are  told,  been  kept  in  irons,  and  brought  to 

fm  trial  before  a  bogus  court,  the  reenit  of  which  we  have  not  yet 

1  learned.     We   have  great   anxiety   both   for   him    and   Jason,   and 

I'  SDRietuns  other  prisoners  with  the  enemy  (who  have  all  the  while 

d  the  Guveramenl  troops  to  sustain  theiii)-    W'o  can  only  uoiameDd 

them  to  God.* 

>  This  is  all  tbtit  Brawn  nys  in  this  letter  about  the  events  of  thitt  night 
in  Uay  when  the  Doylra  wen  executed.  Doulitlese  his  trxt  for  the  next 
monuDg  was  ^m  the  Book  of  Judges  ;  "  Then  Gideon  took  ten  men  of  bis 
MTvantA,  and  did  as  the  Lord  bod  slid  unto  him  ;  and  so  it  was  that  he 
did  it  by  niglit.  And  when  the  men  of  the  city  arose  early  in  the  Riom> 
ing,  behold  the  altar  of  Baal  was  cast  down.  And  they  said,  one  to  another, 
Vho  hath  done  this  thing  I  And  when  they  inquired  and  asked,  they  said, 
Gideon,  the  son  of  Joash,  bath  done  this  thing," 

*  In  the  original  something  has  been  eraseit  nfter  this,  to  which  this  nota 
teems  to  have  b*en  appended  ;  ' '  There  are  but  very  few  who  wish  ml 
(kcts  about  these  matlers  to  go  out."  Then  is  inserted  the  date  "Jane 
«,-  as  below. 

*  John  Brawn,  Jr.'l,  own  account  of  thLi  caiapaign.  sa  given  1^  him 
»  a  reporter  of  the  "Cleveland  Leader,"  April,  1879.  is  as  follows; 
||During  the  winter  of  IB&S  1  raised  a  company  of  riflemeD  from  the 
KfStAte  settletB  who  had  their  homi«  in  the  vicinity  of  Osawatomie  and 
e  Creek,  and  marched  with  this  company  to  the  defence  of 
LswnrnRe,  May,  IS.Ifl,  hnt  did  not  reach  the  latter  place  in  time  to  save  it 
thtm  Ining  burned  by  the  Miasourians  at  that  time.  On  this  march  I  was 
joined  by  three  other  companies,  and  was  chosen  to  the  command  of  the 
etaaMned  forces.  RetumiuK  to  our  homes,  we  found  them  bamed  to  the 
^^^^ound  by  Buford's  men  from  Alabama,  who  had  marched  in  from  Missouri 
^^Hkn  our  rear.  Our  cattle  and  horses  were  driven  off  and  dia|ieraed,  thera 
^^Btly  being  three  or  four  which  we  ultimately  recovered.  In  that  deslruc- 
^^^Hsn  of  onr  h<>ases  1  lost  my  library,  consisting  of  about  four  hundml 
^^^Hriumea,  which  I  had  been  accumulating  since  I  wss  siilce 


^H^to  a  reportei 
^^b  During  the 
^^Ken-Sute  set 
^Wbttawstomie 
^^^T«wn:nfie,  Mi 
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The  cowardly  mean  ooDdact  of  Osawatomie  and  vietnitj  did  not 
save  them ;  for  the  ruffians  came  on  them,  made  numerous  prisoners, 
fired  their  buildings,  and  robbed  them.  After  thb  a  pick^  P<uty  of 
the  Bogus  men  went  to  Brown's  Station,^  burned  John's  and  Jason's 
houses,  and  their  contents  to  ashes ;  in  which  burning  we  have  all 
suffered  more  or  less.  Orson  and  boy  have  been  prisoners,  but  were 
soon  set  at  liberty.  They  are  well,  and  have  not  been  seriously  in- 
jured. Owen  and  I  have  just  come  here  for  the  first  time  to  look  at 
the  ruins.  All  looks  desolate  and  forsaken,  —  the  grass  and  weeds 
foBi  covering  up  the  signs  that  these  places  were  lately  the  abodes  of 
quiet  ^milies.  After  burning  the  houses,  this  self-same  party  of 
picked  men,  some  forty  in  number,  set  out  as  they  supposed,  and  as 
was  the  fact,  on  the  track  of  my  little  company,  boasting,  with  awful 
profonity,  that  they  would  have  our  scalps.  They  however  passed 
the  place  where  we  were  hid,  and  robbed  a  little  town  some  four  or 
five  miles  beyond  our  camp  in  the  timber.*  I  had  omitted  to  say 
that  some  murders  had  been  committed  at  the  time  Lawrence  was 
sacked. 

On  learning  that  this  party  were  in  pursuit  of  us,  my  little  company, 
now  increased  to  ten  in  all,  started  after  them  in  company  of  a  Cap- 
tain Shore,  with  eighteen  men,  he  included  (June  1).  We  were  all 
mounted  as  we  travelled.  We  did  not  meet  them  on  that  day,  but 
took  five  prisoners,  four  of  whom  were  of  their  scouts,  and  well 
armed.     We  were  out  all  night,  but  could  find  nothing  of  them  until 

Osawatomie,  my  brother  Jason  and  I  were  arrested  on  the  chai^ge  of  treason 
against  the  United  States,  by  United  States  troops,  actiug  as  posae  for  ths 
marshal  of  the  Territory,  and  taken  to  Paola,  where  Judge  Cato  was  to  hold 
a  preliminary  examination  ;  but  he  did  not  hold  his  court.  It  was  from  the 
latter  place  that  I  was  tied  by  Captain  Wood  of  the  United  States  cavalry, 
and  driven  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  colunm  a  distance  of  nine  miles  at 
full  trot  to  Osawatomie.  My  arms  were  tied  behind  me,  and  so  tightly  as 
to  check  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  especially  in  the  right  arm,  causing 
the  rope,  which  remained  on  me  twenty-seven  hours,  to  sink  into  the  flesh, 
leaving  a  mark  upon  that  arm  which  I  have  to  this  day.  The  captain  of  that 
company  was,  I  think,  a  Georgian,  and  finally,  I  believe,  entered  the  Con- 
federate service  during  the  late  war.  From  there  we  were  marched,  chained 
two  by  two,  carrying  the  chain  between  us,  to  a  camp  near  Lecompton, 
where  we  met  the  other  treason  prisoners  and  were  turned  over  to  the  cus- 
tody of  Colonel  Sacket,  who  had  command  of  a  regiment  of  United  States 
cavalry.  We  were  held  here  until  September  of  1856,  when  we  were  re- 
leased on  bail ;  and  a  few  days  after  I  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Lawrence 
against  the  third  attack.  At  that  time  Franklin  was  burned,  a  few  miles 
from  Lawrence." 

1  Ten  miles  west  of  Osawatomie. 

*  This  town  wm  Palmynu 
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»boat  dx  (/dock  next  mormng,  when  we  prepared  to  attack  them  at 
onoey  on  foot,  leaving  Frederick  and  one  of  Captain  Shore's  men  to 
guard  the  horsee.  As  I  was  much  older  than  Captain  Shore,  the  prin- 
dpal  direction  of  the  fight  devolved  on  me.  We  got  to  within  about 
ft  mile  of  their  camp  before  being  discovered  by  their  scouts,  and  then 
moved  at  a  brisk  pace.  Captain  Shore  and  men  forming  our  left,  and 
my  company  the  right  When  within  about  sijcty  rods  of  the  enemy, 
Captain  Shore's  men  baited  by  mistake  in  a  very  exposed  situation, 
and  continued  the  fire,  both  his  men  and  the  enemy  being  armed 
with  Sharpe's  rifles.  My  company  had  no  long-shooters.  We  (my 
company)  did  not  fire  a  gun  until  we  ^gained  the  rear  of  a  bank, 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  to  the  right  of  the  enemy,  where  we 
commenced,  and  soon  compelled  them  to  hide  in  a  ravine.  Captain 
Shore,  after  getting  one  man  wounded,  and  exhausting  his  ammuni- 
tion, came  with  part  of  his  men  to  the  right  of  my  position,  much 
discouraged.  The  balance  of  his  men,  including  the  one  wounded, 
had  left  the  ground.  Five  of  Captain  Shore's  men  came  boldly  down 
and  joined  my  company,  and  all  but  one  man,  wounded,  helped  to 
maintain  the  fight  until  it  was  over.  I  was  obliged  to  give  my  c(m- 
sont  that  he  *  should  go  after  more  help,  when  all  his  mm  left  but 
eight,  four  of  whom  I  persuaded  to  remain  in  a  sex^ure  position,  and 
there  busied  one  of  them  in  shooting  the  Morses  and  mules  of  the 
enemy,  which  served  for  a  show  of  fight.  After  the  firing  had  con- 
tinued for  some  two  to  three  hours,  Captain  Pate  with  twenty -three 
men,  two  badly  wounded,  laid  down  their  arms  to  nine  men,  myself 
included,  —  four  of  Captain  Shore's  men  and  four  of  my  own.  One 
of  my  men  (Henry  Thompson)  *  was  badly  wounded,  and  after  con- 
tinuing his  fire  for  an  hour  longer  was  obli^cMl  to  quit  the  ground. 
Three  others  of  my  company  (but  not  of  my  family)  had  gone  off. 
Salmon  was  dreadfully  wounded  by  accident,  soon  after  the  fight;  but 
both  he  and  Henry  are  fast  recovering. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  fight,  Colonel  Sumner  of  the  United  Stiites 
anny  CAme  suddenly  upon  us,  while  fortifying  our  camp  and  guard- 
ing our  priscmers  (which,  by  the  way,  it  had  l)een  a^jreed  mutually 
should  be  exchanged  for  as  many  Free-State  men,  John  and  Jason 
included),  and  compelled  us  to  let  go  our  prisoners  without  being 
exchanged,  and  to  give  up  their  horses  and  arms.  They  did  not  go 
more  than  two  or  three  miles  before  they  began  to  rob  and  injure 
Froe-State  people.    We  consider  thb  as  in  good  keeping  with  the 

*  By  "he"  ia  apparently  meant  Captain  Shore. 

■  Brown's  son-in-law,  the  husband  of  Ruth  Brown.  The  agreement 
with  Pate,  referred  to  above,  is  still  in  existence  to  confirm  this  letter ; 
both  copies  of  it  having  found  their  way  to  the  Historical  lAV^t^x^  «X 
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cruel  and  anjnst  coarse  of  the  AdministratioD  and  its  tools  through- 
out this  whole  Kansas  difficulty.  Colonel  Sumner  also  compelled  us 
to  disband ;  and  we,  being  only  a  handful,  were  obliged  to  submit. 

Since  then  we  have,  like  David  of  old,  had  our  dwelling  with  the 
serpenta  of  the  rocks  and  wild  beasts  of  the  wilderness ;  being  obliged 
to  hide  away  from  our  enemies.  We  are  not  disheartened,  though 
nearly  destitute  of  food,  clothing,  and  money.  God,  who  has  not 
given  us  over  to  the  will  of  our  enemies,  but  has  moreover  deliv- 
ered them  into  our  hand,  will,  we  humbly  trust,  still  keep  and  deliver 
us.  We  feel  assured  that  He  who  sees  not  as  men  see,  does  not  lay 
the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  to  our  charge. 

I  ought  to  have  said  that  Captain  Shore  and  his  men  stood  their 
ground  nobly  in  their  unfortunate  but  mistaken  position  during  the 
early  part  of  the  fight.  I  ought  to  say  further  that  a  Captain  Ab- 
bott, being  some  miles  distant  with  a  company,  came  onward  promptly 
to  sustain  us,  but  could  not  reach  us  till  the  fight  was  over.  After 
the  fight,  numerous  Free- State  men  who  could  not  be  got  out  before 
were  on  hand ;  and  some  of  them,  I  am  ashamed  to  add,  were  very 
busy  not  only  with  the  plunder  of  our  enemies,  but  with  our  private 
effects,  leaving  us,  while  guarding  our  prisoners  and  providing  in 
regard  to  them,  much  poorer  than  before  the  battle. 

If,  under  God,  this  letter  reaches  you  so  that  it  can  be  read,  I  wish 
it  at  once  carefully  copied,  and  a  copy  of  it  sent  to  Gerrit  Smith.  I 
know  of  no  other  way  to  get  these  facts  and  our  situation  before  the 
world,  tior  when  I  can  write  again. 

Topeka,  where  Mr.  F.  G.  Adams,  the  secretary,  showed  them  to  me  in 
1882.     Here  is  a  copy  :  — 

This  \n  an  article  of  agreement  between  Captains  John  Brown,  8r.,  and  Samuel  T. 
Shore  of  the  flmt  part,  and  Captain  H.  C.  Pate  and  Lieutenant  W.  B.  Brockett  of  tlM 
second  part :  and  witaesaea  that,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  parties  of  the  first 
part  have  a  number  of  Captain  Pate's  company  prisoners,  that  they  agree  to  give  up 
and  ftilly  liberate  one  of  tlieir  prisoners  for  one  of  those  ktely  arrested  near  Stanton, 
Osawatomie,  and  Pottawatomie,  and  so  on.  one  of  the  former  for  one  of  the  Utter  alter- 
nately, nntil  all  are  liberated.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  the  parties  that  the  sons 
of  Captain  John  Brown,  8r.  —  Captain  John  Brown,  Jr.,  and  Jason  Brown  —  are  to  be 
among  the  liberated  parties  (if  not  already  liberated),  and  are  to  be  exchanged  tor 
Captain  Pate  and  Lieutenant  Broclcett,  respectively.  The  prisoners  are  to  be  brought  on 
neutral  ground  and  exchanged.  It  is  agreed  that  the  neutral  ground  shall  be  at  or  near 
the  house  of  John  T.  (or  Ottawa)  Jones  of  this  Territory,  and  that  those  who  have  been 
arrested  and  have  been  liberated  will  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  those  not  liber* 
ated  ;  but  they  must  appear  in  person,  or  answer  in  writing  that  they  are  at  liberty. 
The  arms,  particularly  the  side  arms  of  each  one  exchanged,  are  to  be  returned  with 
the  priaonen ;  also  the  horMa,  so  &r  aa  practicable. 

(Signed)  Johv  Bnowv. 

&  T.  Shou. 
H.  C.  Patb. 

W.  B.  BnocKBrr. 
pMAtMa  CRT,  K.  T,  Jnns  t,  lua 
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Owen  bas  the  agne  to-day.  Oar  eamp  is  some  miles  oSl  Have 
heard  that  letters  are  in  for  some  of  as,  hat  have  not  seen  them.  Do 
eontinne  writing.  We  heard  last  mail  hronght  only  three  letters, 
and  all  these  for  proslaTery  men.  It  is  said  that  both  the  Lawrence 
and  Osawatomie  men,  when  the  raflSans  came  on  them,  either  hid  or 
gave  np  theur  arms,  and  that  their  leading  men  oonnselled  them  to 
take  snch  a  coarse. 

May  Ood  bless  and  keep  yoa  all! 

Yoar  affecdonate  hnsband  and  fitther, 

John  Brown. 

P.  S.  Ellen  and  Wealthy  are  staying  at  Osawatomie. 

The  above  is  a  troe  aoooant  of  the  first  regular  battle  fonght  be« 
tween  Free-State  and  proslavery  men  iu  Kansas.  May  God  still 
gird  oar  loins  and  hold  oar  right  hands,  and  to  him  may  we  give  the 
glory !  I  oaght  in  jnstioe  to  say,  that,  after  the  sacking  and  burning 
of  several  towns,  the  Government  troops  appeared  for  their  protection 
and  drove  off  some  of  the  enemy.  J.  B. 

Jwfiit  26.  Jason  is  set  at  liberty,  and  we  have  hopes  for  John. 
Owen,  Salmon,  and  Oliver  are  down  with  fever  (since  inserted); 
Henry  doing  well. 

With  this  chapter  of  Brown's  commentaries  on  the  Kan- 
sas war  may  properly  go  the  following  papers,  although 
they  were  not  written  until  some  months  later,  —  the  first 
in  August,  I806,  and  the  second  after  Brown  left  Kansas 
in  October,  1856.  The  first  is  addressed  to  his  friend  Ed- 
mund B.  Whitman,  who  then  lived  at  Lawrence. 

Far  Mr.  Whitman. 

Names  of  sufferers  and  persons  who  have  made  sacrifices  in  en- 
deavoring to  maintain  and  advance  the  Free-State  cause  in  Kansas, 
within  my  personal  knowledge. 

1.  Two  German  refugees  (thorrraghly  Free-State),  robbed  at  Pot- 
tawatomie, named  Benjamin  and  Bondy  (or  Bundy).  One  has  served 
under  me  as  a  volunteer ;  namely,  Bdudy.  Benjamin  was  prisoner 
for  some  time.     Suffered  by  men  under  Coffee  and  Pate. 

2.  Henry  Thompson.  Devoted  several  months  to  the  Free-State 
eause,.  travelling  nearly  two  thousand  miles  at  his  own  expense  for 
the  pnrpoee,  leaving  family  and  business  for  about  one  year.  Served 
nnder  me  as  a  volunteer ;  was  dangerously  wounded  at  Palmyra,  or 
Black  Jack ;  has  a  bullet  lodged  beside  his  backbone  *,  hab  VaA  ^ 

16 
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severe  turn  of  fever,  and  is  still  very  feeble.    Suffered  a  little  in  burn- 
ing of  the  houses  of  John  Brown,  Jr.,  and  Jason  Brown. 

3.  John,  Jr.,  and  Jason  Bnjwn.  Both  burned  out ;  both  prisoners 
for  some  time,  one  a  prisoner  still ;  both  losing  the  use  of  valuable, 
partially  improved  claims.  Both  served  repeatedly  as  volunteers  for 
defence  of  Lawrence  and  other  places,  suffering  great  hardships  and 
some  cruelty. 

4.  Owen  and  Frederick  Brown.  Both  served  at  different  periods 
as  volunteers  under  me;  were  both  in  the  battle  of  Palmyra;  both 
suffered  by  the  burning  of  their  brothers*  houses ;  both  have  had 
sickness  (Owen  a  severe  one),  and  are  yet  feeble.  Both  lost  the  use 
of  partially  improved  claims  and  their  spring  and  summer  work. 

5.  Salmon  Brown  (minor).  Twice  served  under  me  as  a  volun- 
teer; was  dangerously  wounded  (if  not  permanently  crippled)  by 
accident  near  Palmyra ;  had  a  severe  sickness,  and  stiil  feeble. 

6.  Oliver  Brown  (minor).  Served  under  me  as  a  volunteer  for 
some  months;  was  in  the  battle  of  Palmyra,  and  had  some  sickness. 

7.  [B.  L.]  Cochran  (at  Pottawatomie).  Twice  served  under  me 
as  a  volunteer ;  was  in  the  battle  of  Palmyra.^ 

8.  Dr.  Lucius  Mills  devoted  some  months  to  the  Free-State  cause, 
collecting  and  giving  information,  prescribing  for  and  nursing  the 
sick  and  wounded  at  his  own  cost.     Is  a  worthy  Free- State  man. 

9.  John  Brown  has  devoted  the  service  of  himself  and  two  minor 
sons  to  the  Free- State  cause  for  more  than  a  year ;  suffered  by  the 
fire  before  named  and  by  robbery ;  has  gone  at  his  own  cost  for  that 
period,  except  that  he  and  his  company  together  have  received  forty 
dollars  in  cash,  two  sacks  of  flour,  thirty-five  pounds  bacon,  thirty- 
five  do.  sugar,  and  twenty  pounds  rice. 

I  propose  to  serve  hereafter  in  the  Free-State  cause  (provided  my 
needful  expenses  can  be  met),  should  that  be  desired ;  jind  to  raise  a 
small  regular  force  to  serve  on  the  same  condition.  My  own  means 
are  so  far  exhausted  that  I  can  no  longer  continue  in  the  service 
at  present  without  the  means  of  defraying  my  expenses  are  fur- 
nished me. 
■"  I  can  give  the  names  of  some  five  or  six  more  volunteers  of  special 
merit  I  would  be  glad  to  have  particularly  noticed  in  some  way. 

J.  Brown. 

The  second  paper  is  part  of  the  notes  which  Brown  drew 
up  for  his  speeches  at  Hartford,  Boston,  Concord,  and  other 
New  England  towns,  in  the  spring  of  1857.  In  this  speech 
he  laid  stress  not  only  on  the  sins  of  the  Border  Buffians 

^  Better  known  as  Black  Jack. 
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and  the  unpatriotic  oonduot  of  the  National  Government,  but 
on  the  pecuniary  loss  which  he  and  the  other  settlers  had 
undergone  in  being  kept  from  their  work,  at  the  busiest 
season  of  the  year,  by  the  raids  from  Missouri.  This  gives 
a  strange  air  to  the  paper,  which  is  otherwise  noticeable  for 
the  facts  set  forth. 


AK  IDEA  OF  THIKOS  IK   KANSAS. 

I  propose,  in  order  to  make  this  meeting  as  useful  and  interest- 
ing as  I  can,  to  try  and  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  condition  of  things 
in  Kansas,  ap  they  Wbre  while  I  was  there,  and  as  I  suppose  they 
•till  are,  so  far  as  the  great  question  at  issue  is  concerned.  And  here 
let  me  remark  that  in  Kuusas  the  question  is  never  raised  of  a  man, 
Is  he  a  Democrat  f  Is  he  a  Republican  f  The  questions  there 
nosed  are,  Is  he  a  Free-State  man  f  or.  Is  he  a  proslavery  man  f 

I  saw,  while  in  Missouri  in  the  fall  of  1855,  large  numbers  on 
their  way  to  ELansas  to  vote,  and  also  returning  after  they  had  so 
done,  as  they  said.  I,  together  with  four  of  my  sons,  was  called  out 
to  help  defend  Lawrence  in  the  fall  of  1855,  and  travelled  most  of  the 
way  on  foot,  and  during  a  dark  night,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles, 
where  we  were  detained  with  some  five  hundred  others,  or  there- 
about, from  five  to  fifteen  days,  —  say  an  average  of  ten  days,  — at 
a  cost  to  each  per  day  of  $1.5()  as  wages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual 
loss  and  suffering  it  occasioned ;  many  of  them  leaving  their  families 
at  home  sick,  their  crops  not  secured,  their  houses  unprepared  for 
winter,  and  many  of  them  without  houses  at  all.  This  was  the  case 
with  myself  and  all  my  sons,  who  were  unable  to  get  any  house 
built  after  our  return.  The  loss  in  that  case,  as  wages  alone,  would 
amount  to  $7,500.  Loss  and  suffering  in  consequence  cannot  be 
estimated.  I  saw  at  that  time  the  body  of  the  murdered  Barber, 
and  was  present  when  his  wife  and  other  friends  were  brought  in 
to  see  him  as  he  lay  in  the  clothes  he  had  on  when  killed,  —  no  very 
pleasant  sight ! 

I  went,  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  with  some  of  my  sons  among 
the  Buford  men,  in  the  character  of  a  surveyor,  to  see  and  hear  from 
them  their  business  into  the  Territory;  this  took  us  from  our  work. 
I  and  numerous  others,  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  travelled  some  ten 
miles  or  over  on  foot,  to  meet  and  advise  as  to  what  should  be  d(me 
to  meet  the  gathering  storm  ;  this  occasioned  much  loss  of  time.  I 
also,  with  many  others,  about  the  same  time  travelled  on  foot  a  sim- 
ilar distance  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Judge  Cato^s  court,  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  laws  he  intended  to  enforce ;  this  occasioned  further 
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loss  of  time.  I  with  mz  sons  and  a  son-iD-law  was  again  called  out 
to  defend  Lawrence,  May  20  and  21 ,  and  travelled  most  of  the  way 
on  foot  and  during  the  night,  heing  thirty-five  miles.  From  that 
date  none  of  us  could  do  any  work  ahout  our  homes,  bat  lost  our 
whole  time  until  we  left,  in  October  last,  excepting  one  of  my  sons, 
who  had  a  few  weeks  to  devote  to  the  care  of  his  own  and  hb  broth- 
er's family,  who  had  been  burned  out  of  their  houses  while  the  two 
men  were  prisoners. 

From  about  the  20th  of  May  of  last  year  hundreds  of  men  like 
ourselves  lost  their  whole  time,  and  entirely  failed  of  securing  any 
kind  of  crop  whatever.  I  believe  it  safe  to  say  that  five  hundred 
Free-State  men  lost  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  at  $1.50  per 
day,  which  would  be,  to  say  nothing  of  attendant  losses,  (90,000. 
I  saw  the  ruins  of  many  Free- State  men's  houses  at  different  places 
in  the  Territory,  together  with  stacks  of  grain  wasted  and  burning^ 
to  the  amount  of,  say  $50,000 ;  making,  in  lost  time  and  destruction 
of  property,  more  than  $150,000.  On  or  about  the  dOth  of  May  last 
two  of  my  sons,  with  several  others,  were  imprisoned  without  other 
crime  than  opposition  to  bogus  enactments,  and  most  barbarously 
treated  for  a  time,  —  one  being  held  about  one  month,  the  other 
about  four  months.  Both  had  their  families  in  Kansas,  and  destitute 
of  homes,  being  burned  out  after  they  were  imprisoned.  In  this 
bumiug  all  the  eight  were  sufferers,  as  we  all  had  our  effects  at  the 
two  houses.  Oue  of  my  sons  had  his  oxen  taken  horn  him  at  this 
time,  and  never  recovered  them.  Here  is  the  chain  with  which  one 
of  them  was  confined,  after  the  cruelty,  sufferings,  and  anxiety  he 
underwent  had  rendered  him  a  maniac,  —  yes,  a  maniac. 

On  the  2d  of  June  last  my  son-in-law  was  terribly  wounded  (sup- 
posed to  be  mortally),  and  two  other  Free- State  men,  at  Black  JacJs. 
On  the  6th  or  7th  of  June  last  one  of  my  sons  was  wounded  by  acci- 
dent in  camp  (supposed  to  be  mortally),  and  may  prove  a  cripple  for 
life.  In  August  last  I  was  present  and  saw  the  mangled  and  shock- 
ingly disHgured  body  of  the  murdered  Hoyt,  of  Deerfield,  Mass., 
brought  into  our  camp.  I  knew  him  well.  I  saw  several  other 
Free-State  men  who  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  whose  names  I 
cannot  now  remember.  I  saw  Dr.  Graham,  who  was  a  prisoner  with 
the  ruffians  on  the  2d  of  June  last,  and  was  present  when  they 
wounded  him,  in  an  attempt  to  kilt  him,  as  he  was  trying  to  save 
himself  from  being  murdered  by  them  during  the  fight  of  Black  Jack. 
I  know  that  fur  much  of  the  time  during  the  last  summer  the  travel 
over  a  portion  of  the  Territory  was  entirely  cut  off,  and  that  none  but 
bodies  of  anned  men  dared  to  move  at  all.  I  know  that  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  mails  on  different  routes  were  entirely  stopped,  and 
that  notwithstanding  there  were  abundant  United  States  troops  at 
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wboin  I  well  know,  with  his  head  all  bruised  over  aud  his  throat 
partly  cut,  having  before  been  dragged,  while  sick,  ont  of  the  house  of 
Ottawa  Jones,  the  Indian,  when  it  was  burned,  and'  thrown  for  dead 
over  the  bank  of  the  Ottawa  Creek. 

I  saw  three  mangled  bodies  of  three  young  men,  two  of  which 
were  dead  and  had  lain  on  the  open  gn^und  for  about  eighteen  hours 
for  the  flies  to  work  at,  the  other  living  with  twenty  buckshot  and 
bullet-holes  in  him.    One  of  those  two  dead  was  my  own  son. 

Here,  then,  we  may  pause  to  review  the  position  of  the 
Brown  family  in  Kansas,  twelve  months  after  John  Brown 
bad  set  forth  from  Illinois  to  support  his  children  in  making 
free  and  peaceful  homes  on  those  beautiful  prairies.  One 
of  his  sons  was  dead ;  another  a  prisoner  charged  with  trea- 
son ;  a  third  was  desperately  wounded ;  a  fourth  stricken 
down  with  illness ;  all  had  lost  their  cabins,  their  crops, 
their  books  aud  papers ;  their  wives  and  children  were  scat- 
tered or  far  away.  Only  one  son  of  the  six  remained  in 
fighting  condition ;  all  were  in  extreme  poverty ;  the  cause 
of  freedom,  for  which  they  had  ventured  so  much,  seemed 
almost  lost.  Everything  was  subdued  except  the  inexorable 
will  of  John  Brown.*  That  remained ;  his  faith  in  Grod  and 
his  obedience  to  the  voice  of  God  were  as  quick  as  ever ;  and 
he  had  begun  the  warfare  against  slavery  by  a  dire  blow, 
which  was  destined  in  its  consequences  to  make  Kansas  free, 
even  as  his  master-stroke  in  Virginia,  three  years  later,  was 
to  set  in  motion  the  avalanche  that  destroyed  slavery  in  the 
whole  land.  This  blow  was  the  execution  at  Pottawatomie 
on  the  24th  of  May. 

of  lx>nfvolence  and  t>hilanthmpy  :  and  may  God  reward  you  more  than  double  for  your 
toil  and  losses  in  the  work  to  bring  about  liberty  for  all  men  I  Write  me  if  you  can,  and 
let  me  know  how  you  are  getting;  along,  etc. 

1  remain  your  sincere  fHend,  Johw  T.  Jones. 

By  '*  ns  as  a  band  *'  is  meant  the  Ottawa  tribe  of  Indians,  and  their 
"payment"  was  the  allowance  periodically  given  to  them  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  saw  one  of  the  last  nomatlic  Indians  of  this  tribe  sitting 
bareheaded  on  his  pony  in  the  busy  streets  of  Ottawa,  in  August,  1882, 
staling  with  hia  stolid  eye  at  the  white  roan*s  way  of  life. 

*  Audire  magnos  jam  videor  duces 
Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos, 
Bt  cunda  terrarum  sithdcta 
Prceter  atrooem  animum  CcUotiis. 

Horace,  Odes^  lib.  ii.  car.  i. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  POTTAWATOMIE  EXECUTIONa 

THE  story  of  John  Brown  will  mean  little  to  those  who 
do  not  believe  that  God  governs  the  world,  and  that 
He  makes  His  will  known  in  advance  to  certain  chosen  men 
and  women  who  perform  it,  consciously  or  unconsciously. 
Of  such  prophetic,  Heaven-appointed  men  John  Brown  was 
the  most  conspicuous  in  our  time,  and  his  life  must  be  con- 
strued in  the  light  of  that  fact,  —  as  the  career  of  Cromwell 
must  be,  and  has  been,  since  Carlyle  set  it  forth  to  the  world 
in  its  true  colors.  Cotton  Mather,  in  1720,  intimated  to  the 
young  friend  for  whom  he  wrote  his  quaint  "  Directions  for 
a  Candidate  of  the  Ministry,"  that  he  must  not  look  at 
Cromwell  tHrough  Clarendon's  glasses.  "  I  do  particularly 
advertise  you,"  said  Mather,  "that  this  mighty  man  has 
never  yet  had  his  history  fully  and  fairly  given ;  and  when 
you  read  it  given  with  the  greatest  impartiality  wherein 
you  have  hitherto  seen  it,  you  may  bear  this  in  your  mind, 
that  the  principal  stroke  in  his  character,  and  the  princi- 
pal spring  of  his  conduct,  is  forever  defectively  related." 
Brown  has  not  suffered  so  much  as  Cromwell  in  this  way, 
for  his  worldly  success  was  not  so  great,  and  therefore  he 
offered  a  lesser  mark  for  envy  and  malice ;  he  was  also  a 
more  simple  and  ingenuous  Calvinist  than  Cromwell,  and 
could  not  lay  himself  so  open  to  the  charge  of  hypocrisy 
and  self-seeking.  But  the  source  of  his  greatness  and  the 
motive  of  his  public  conduct  were  essentially  the  same,  — 
an  impression  that  God  had  called  him  to  a  high  and  pain- 
ful work,  and  that  he  must  accomplish  this  even  with 
bloodshed  and  at  the  loss  of  friends,  life,  and  reputation. 
Milton,  in  so  many  points  like  Cromwell,  though  in  more 
like  Brown  (I  speak  not  of  his  genius,  but  of  his  charact^xV 
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understood  this,  —  and  also  that  there  is  a  divine  antinomi* 
anism  as  well  as  a  loose  and  diabolic  one.  Therefore  he 
said  in  one  of  those  matchless  choral  passages  of  the 
**  Samson/'  — 

**  Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 
And  justifiable  to  men  ; 
Unless  there  be  who  think  not  Ood  at  alL 
If  any  be,  they  walk  obscure  ; 
For  of  such  doctrine  never  was  there  achool, 
But  the  heart  of  the  fool,  — 
And  no  man  therein  doctor  but  himselt 

Yet  more  there  be  who  doubt  His  ways  not  just, 
As  to  His  own  edicts  found  contradicting ; 


As  if  they  would  confine  th'  Interminable, 

And  tie  Him- to  His  own  prescript, 

Who  made  our  laws  to  bind  us,  not  Himself, 

And  hath  full  right  to  exempt 

Whom  it  so  pleases  Him  by  choice 

From  national  obstriction,  without  taint 

Of  sin  or  legal  debt ; 

For  with  His  own  laws  He  can  best  dispense." 

This  is  a  high  doctrine,  applying  only  to  heroes ;  but  it 
holds  good  of  John  Brown,  and  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  Pottawatomie  executions  of  May,  1856.  Such  a  deed 
must  not  be  judged  by  the  every-day  rules  of  conduct,  which 
distinctly  forbid  yiolence  and  the  infliction  of  death  for 
private  causes ;  branding  the  act,  and  justly,  by  the  odious 
names  of  ^<  murder  "  and  "  assassination."  The  cause  here 
was  a  public  one ;  the  crisis  was  momentous,  and  yet  invisible 
to  all  but  the  eyes  divinely  appointed  to  see  it  and  to  foresee 
its  consequences.  Upon  the  swift  and  .secret  vengeance  of 
John  Brown  in  that  midnight  raid  hinged  the  future  of  Kan- 
sas, as  we  can  now  see ;  and  on  that  future  again  hinged  the 
destinies  of  the  whole  country.  Had  Kansas  in  the  death- 
struggle  of  1856  fallen  a  prey  to  the  slaveholders,  slave- 
holding  would  to-day  be  the  law  of  our  imperial  democracy; 
the  sanctions  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  would  now 
be  on  the  side  of  human  slavery,  as  they  were  from  1840  to 
1860.     And  the  turning  point  in  the  Kansas  conflict  was 
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that  week  of  May,  1856^  when  the  whole  power  of  the 
United  States  was  shamefully  put  forth  to  conquer  the  little 
town  of  Lawrence,  to  abase  the  free  spirit  of  the  Northern 
fanners  on  the  ILansas  prairies,  and  to  give  supremacy 
to  the  vilest  and  most  inhuman  elements  in  the  American, 
nationality.  The  attack  on  Lawrence  (May  20)  was  coin- 
cident in  time  with  the  close  of  Charles  Sumner's  great 
speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  ^*  Crime  against  Kansas ; "  and 
the  temporary  downfall  of  the  Free-State  cause  west  of 
the  Missouri  was  echoed  at  Washington  in  the  contrived 
and  almost  completed  murder  of  Sumner  by  the  weapons  of 
South  Carolina,  as  he  sat  in  the  Senate  chamber  two  days 
after  (May  22,  1856).  One  shout  of  exultation  went  up 
from  the  slaveholding  States  over  the  two  events ;  and  one 
thrill  of  anguish  ran  through  the  free  North  when  the 
tidings  came  in  the  same  day  from  Kansas  and  from  Wash- 
ington. A  venerable  citizen  of  Boston,  —  Josiah  Quincy, 
then  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  —  who  had  seen  the  Indepen- 
dence of  America  declared  by  Jefferson  and  maintained  by 
Washington,  Franklin,  and  Lafayette,  raised  his  aged  voice 
in  protest  against  the  degeneracy  of  their  descendants. 
Writing  to  Judge  Hoar,  of  Concord  (May  27,  1856),  Mr. 
Quincy  said :  — 

^*  My  mind  is  in  no  state  to  receive  pleasure  from  social 
scenes  and  friendly  intercourse.  I  can  think  and  speak  of 
nothing  but  the  outrages  of  slaveholders  at  Kansas,  and  the 
outrages  of  slaveholders  at  Washington,  —  outrages  which, 
if  not  met  in  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  of  the  Revolution 
(and  I  see  no  sign  that  they  will  be),  our  liberties  are  but  a 
name,  and  our  Union  proves  a  curse.  But,  alas !  sir,  I  see 
no  principle  of  vitality  in  what  is  called  freedom  in  these 
times.  The  palsy  of  death  rests  on  the  spirit  of  freedom  in 
the  so-called  free  States." 

Thus  Quincy  spoke ;  and  in  the  same  sense,  to  a  result 
such  as  Quincy  could  not  foresee,  John  Brown  had  already 
acted.  He  also  felt  that  "  our  liberties  are  but  a  name  and 
our  Union  proves  a  curse,"  if  the  deeds  done  at  Lawrence, 
preceded  by  murders  and  followed  by  the  flight  of  freemen 
from  Kansas,  were  not  to  be  met  with  retaliation.  The 
blow  at  Pottawatomie  followed,  as  a  signal  to  every  Kansajs 
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ruffian  that  blood  must  reoompense  blood.  For  every  cold- 
blooded murder  heretofore  perpetrated^  —  for  Dow,  Barber, 
Brown,  Stewart,  and  Jones,  —  the  sabres  of  Pottawatomie 
requited  life  with  life.  Five  representative  defenders  of 
slavery  were  struck  down  in  a  single  night,  in  reprisal  for 
the  five  sons  of  liberty  slain  in  the  previous  six  months. 
The  lesson  was  terrible,  but  salutary ;  the  oppressors  of 
Kansas  never  forgave  it,  but  they  could  not  forget  it,  -r-  and 
it  wrought  their  defeat  in  the  end.  It  shocked  the  Free- 
State  men,  no  doubt ;  but  it  soon  gave  them  confidence  that 
God's  justice  did  not  sleep,  and  that  their  cause  was  not 
lost.  I  have  already  cited  what  Charles  Robinson  said  of  it 
in  1878,  —  that  he  had  always  believed  John  Brown  to  be 
the  author  of  the  Pottawatomie  executions,  because  he  was 
the  only  man  then  in  Kansas  who  comprehended  the  situ- 
ation, and  had  the  nerve  to  strike  the  blow.  John  Brown, 
Jr.,  in  this  respect  agrees  with  Robinson,  and  says  :  "  It  has 
never  been  asserted  by  me,  nor  by  any  one  else  who  compre- 
hended the  situation  at  that  time,  that  the  killing  of  those 
men  at  Pottawatomie  was  wholly  on  account  of  the  emer- 
gency in  that  neighborhood.  That  blow  was  struck  for 
Kansas  and  the  slave ;  and  he  who  attempts  to  limit  its 
object  to  a  mere  settlement  of  accounts  with  a  few  proslav- 
ery  desperadoes  on  that  creek,  shows  himself  incapable  of 
rendering  a  just  judgment  in  the  case."  When  Jason  Brown 
met  his  father  for  the  first  time  after  the  executions,  near 
the  empty  cabins  from  which  the  Brown  families  had  fled  for 
safety  to  Osawatomie,  the  tender-hearted  son  said :  "  Father, 
did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that  bloody  affair  on  the 
Pottawatomie  ?  "  Brown's  reply  was,  "  I  approved  of  it.'* 
Jason  then  said :  "  Whoever  did  it,  the  act  was  uncalled  for 
and  wicked."  Brown  answered,  "  God  is  my  judge,  —  the 
people  of  Kansas  will  yet  justify  my  course."  This  predic- 
tion was  true.  An  old  friend  of  his,  James  Hanway,  who 
lived  near  the  scene  of  the  executions,  and  at  first  strongly 
abhorred  them,  has  given  this  testimony  on  the  point :  — 

"  In  the  month  of  January,  1859,  the  last  time  I  met  John  Brown 
before  he  left  the  Territory  for  the  last  time,  he  asked  me,  in  the 
presence  of  my  family,  '  What  do  the  old  settlers  now  think  abont 
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the  aflklrf '  alluding  to  the  kUling  of  the  Doylee,  ete.  My  reply 
waSy  '  A  grout  ehange  in  public  opiiiion  has  taken  place ;  it  is  not 
now  looked  upon  with  that  feeliug  of  hoiror  which  prevailed  soon 
after  the  event  took  place.'  Brown  replied,  '  I  knew  all  good  men 
who  loved  freedom,  when  they  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
drcnmstancee  connected  with  the  case,  would  approve  of  it.  The 
public  mind  was  not  ready  then  to  accept  such  hard  blows.'  Captain 
Brown  firmly  believed  that  he  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  to  smite  the  slave-power,  and  roll  back  its  blasphemous 
threats.  The  question  with  him  was  the  proper  time  to  strike  the 
blow.  He  thought  the  hour  had  come,  and  the  Pottawatomie  tragedy 
was  the  reeuh." 

The  scene  of  this  act  of  wild  justice  was  one  of  th^  most 
romantic  in  Kansas.  The  broad  prairies  of  that  State  aire 
fertile  and  snnny,  but  they  have  the  tameness  and  saftieness 
of  landscape  that  soon  wearies  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 
Around  Osawatomie,  however,  this  monotony  is  broken  by 
winding  streams,  swelling  hills,  and  steep  ravines ;  while 
along  the  streams  is  a  noble  border  of  woodland.  That  in- 
stinctive love  of  the  picturesque  which  led  John  Brown  and 
his  sons  to  the  forests  of  Ohio,  the  mountains  of  the  Adiron- 
dac  wilderness,  and  the  snow-capped  heights  of  California, 
guided  their  steps  in  Kansas  also,  and  pitched  their  tents  in 
this  wildest  tract  of  a  tame  region.  Two  copious  rivers, 
though  condescending  to  bear  the  commonplace  name  of 
*' creek," — the  Marais  des  Cygnes,  and  the  Pottawatomie,  — 
unite  near  Osawatomie,  in  what  was  then  the  home  of  Indian 
tribes,  to  form  the  Osage  River,  the  largest  tributary  of 
the  Missouri  below  the  mountain-torrents.  Each  of  these 
Kansas  rivers  is  formed  by  tributary  streams,  and  all  wind 
gracefully  among  fringes  of  woodland,  below  which  in  many 
places  the  banks  shelve  steeply  down  to  the  la^y  waters.^ 

*  I  vtnited  Osawatomie,  Angnst  21.  1882,  and  made  this  entry  in  my 
jonrnal :  **  Crossed  the  Marais  des  Cypies  by  a  }»ridge  on  the  road  from  Paola 
between  the  insane  asylum  and  the  villa^  of  Osawatomie,  —a  Ufrb  stream 
with  high  banka,  heavily  timbered,  perhafw  one  hundml  feet  wide  at  tbis 
Mason,  and  in  some  plai^  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep  ;  so  that  men  fording 
it  hare  often  been  drowned.  It  was  on  the  northern  bank  of  this  river,  one 
mile  or  more  from  the  village,  that  John  Brown  was  eneampe<l  (August  29, 
80)  before  the  battle  of  Osawatomie.     I  saw  one  of  Brown**  IrvicTi^  —  VXia 
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Beyond  this  forest  selvage  stretches  broad  and  grand  the 
grassy,  flower-enamelled  prairie,  now  dotted  at  many  points 
with  orchards,  groves,  farm-houses  and  villages,  —  but  in 
1856  a  virgin  soil,  which  the  plow  had  only  scarred  a  little 
now  and  then,  and  over  which  ranged  and  flitted  countless 
beasts  and  birds,  with  here  and  there  a  herd  of  cattle,  or 
a  group  of  half-wild  horses.  The  Indian  hunter  pui*8ued 
his  game  there,  and  the  buffalo  had  not  wholly  forsaken  his 
old  grazing-ground.  The  villages  of  Osawatomie,  which 
gave  John  Brown  a  distinctive  name,  and  of  Lane,  which 
has  grown  up  near  the  old  ford  of  the  Pottawatomie  in 
the  township  of  that  ilk,  once  known  as  Dutch  Henry's 
Grossing,  are  neither  of  them  large  or  specially  flourishing, 
but  a  historic  interest  attaches  to  both  from  their  asso- 
ciation'with  Brown's  career.  Lane  is  southwest  of  Osa- 
watomie, and  therefore,  as  the  river  runs,  above  it;  and 
above  the  old  Crossing,  where  there  is  now  a  modern 
bridge,  are  the  neighborhoods  which  Brown  visited  on 
that  tragic  night.  Professor  Spring,  the  latest  historian 
of  Kansas,  thus  describes  the  country  as  he  saw  it  three 
years  ago:  — 

"  The  Dutch  Henry's  Crossing  of  1882  is  a  paradise  of  rural  peace 
and  happiness.  The  fiercest  sounds  I  heard  during  a  visit  to  that 
region  were  the  clatter  of  agricultural  machinery  and  the  fervent 
hallelujahs  of  a  *  holiness '  camp-meeting.  Here  quiet  and  security 
seem  to  have  reached  their  utmost  limit.  The  Pottawatomie  —  half 
limpid,  with  slighter  mixtures  of  discoloring  mud  than  any  Kansas 
stream  that  I  have  seen  —  winds  languidly  between  h^utifuhy 
shaded  banks  toward  the  Maniis  des  Cygnes.     The  vast  fields  of 

Sniders  of  the  Trading  Post  massacre,  —  a  blacksmith  of  Osawatomie  now, 
standing  tall  and  swarthy  in  his  shop  at  the  village  ;  and  then  drove  the 
next  morning  two  miles  farther  west  to  the  log-house  of  Rev.  S.  L.  Adair, 
on  the  high  prairie  along  which  the  Missourians  came  the  morning  of  the 
fight.  The  road  from  the  village  to  Mr.  Adair's  is  steep  and  rocky,  —  more 
80  than  any  I  have  yet  seen  in  Kansas.  His  house  is  the  one  he  built  in 
the  spring  of  1S55,  though  it  has  since  been  enlarged ;  it  is  the  common 
cabin  of  squared  logs,  chinked  in  with  clay,  and  the  main  room  has  two 
beds  in  it.  In  this  room  John  Brown  was  sick  with  tjrphoid  fever  for  six 
weeks,  in  185S,  —  Ragi  and  the  Adairs  taking  care  of  him.  The  house  has 
orchards  about  it,  and  in  front  two  or  three  pine-trees  which  Mr.  Ailair 
hnmght  from  the  East  about  18^,  one  of  which  is  now  twenty  feet  high.** 
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corn  and  wheat;  with  their  pietnrasqoe  borders  of  orange  hedge,  lie 
mapped  apon  the  rolUng  prairie  in  every  direcibn,  — 


*  As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  evening  cloads.' 


''  The  Dntch  Henry's  Crossing  of  1856  stands  in  antithesb  to  all 
this  Arcadian  repose.  Then  there  was  no  law  but  force,  no  rule  but 
violence,  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas.  A  veritable  roign  of  terror  was 
inaugurated.  Marauders  were  prowling  about  in  whose  eyes  nothing 
was  sacred  that  stood  in  the  way  of  their  passions.  The  opposing 
Actions  into  whose  hands  the  question  of  slavery  or  no  slavery  for 
Kansas  had  fiedlen,  hunted  each  other  like  wolves.  Pistol-shots  and 
sword-slits  were  the  prevailing  style  of  argument.  For  purposes 
of  ambush  and  concealment  this  location  was  admirably  chosen. 
The  surface  is  cut  up  by  gulches  affording  natural  defences  which 
ten  resolute  men  could  hold  against  a  hundred.  I  S|ient  half  a  day  in 
exploring  this  region  with  one  of  Brown's  men,  who  had  not  been  on 
the  ground  for  twenty-six  years,  in  ad  effort  to  recover  the  exact  site 
of  Brown's  bivouac  of  May  23.  But  so  marked  is  the  change  which 
time  has  wrought  in  the  landscape,  so  great  the  number  and  similar- 
ity of  the  ravines,  that  all  our  efforts  failed.  Indeed,  nothing  here 
remains  as  it  was  in  the  Border  period.  The  earliest  cabins  have 
been  pulled  down,  frontier  characteristic^)  are  gone,  and  the  customs 
of  older  civilizations  appear.  The  ford  retains  its  quaint  and  primitive 
name  of  Dutch  Henry's  Crossing,  but  has  ceased  to  be  used.  The 
once  broad  and  travelled  road  leading  down  to  it  has  nuw  shrunk  to 
a  narrow,  weed-choked  path,  right  across  which  lies  a  half-decayed 
tree.  I  found  one  direct,  and  to  me  pathetic,  memorial  of  the  Potta- 
watomie raid  (even  that  is  being  rapidly  obliterated),  —  the  grave 
of  three  of  its  victims.  They  were  buried  colli  nless  in  one  shallow 
trench.  No  stone  or  tablet  marks  their  resting-place,  —  only  a  slight 
heaving  of  the  turf,  in  an  open  field  near  the  ford." 

The  two  Shermans,  -^  Dutch  Henry  and  Dutch  Wil- 
liam,—  who  lived  here  and  gave  their  name  to  the  ford, 
were  brothers,  from  Oldenburg  in  Germany,  who  had  been 
long  in  America,  and  were  among  the  earliest  white  settlers 
of  tills  region.  They  were  men  of  harsh  and  brutal  charac- 
ter, who  profited  by  the  neighborhood  of  peaceful  Indians 
to  advance  their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  red  men, 
and  who  looked  upon  Indians  and  negroes  with  equal  con- 
tempt. Their  house  was  a  sort  of  tavern,  as  many  of  the 
prairie  cabins  were  in  those  days,  and  their  most  acce^taJo^!^ 
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risitofs  were  the  proslavery  men  from  Missouri  and  farther 
south.  At  this  very  time,  in  the  words  of  John  Brown  the 
younger,  "  the  Doyles,  Wilkinsons,  and  Shermans  were  fur- 
nishing places  of  rendezvous  and  active  aid  to  the  armed 
men  who  had  sworn  to  kill  us  and  others."  With  the  Browns 
it  was  simply  a  question  as  to  which,  to  use  a  Western  phrase, 
should  "  first  get  the  drop  "  on  the  others.  Upon  this  point, 
which  of  late  years  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy,  the 
testimony  is  clear  and  ample.  The  men  who  suffered  death 
were  not  only  leagued  with  the  Missouri  invaders,  but  had 
themselves  committed  gross  outrages,  such  as  they  had 
threatened  a  year  before  their  death.  An  early  citizen  of 
Kansas  (now  or  recently  a  police  magistrate  at  Salina),  Au- 
gust Bond!  by  name,  went  to  settle,  in  May,  1855,  on  the 
Musquito  branch  of  the  Pottawatomie,  four  miles  from  Dutch 
Henry's.  Being  a  German,  and  having  two  compatriots 
(Theodore  Wiener  and  Jacob  Benjamin)  owning  near  him, 
Bondi  went  to  call  on  Henry  Sherman,  whom  he  had  heard 
of  as  a  German  also,  and  therefore  sought  his  acquaintance. 
After  a  short  conversation  with  him,  Henry  Sherman  said 
"he  had  heard  that  Bondi  and  Benjamin  were  Freesoilers, 
and  therefore  would  advise  them  to  clear  out,  or  they  might 
meet  the  fate  of  Baker,"  —  a  Vermont  man  whom  the  Bor- 
der Ruffians  had  taken  from  his  cabin  on  the  Marais  des 
Cygnes,  whipped,  and  hanged  upon  a  tree,  but  had  cut  him 
down  before  death,  and  released  him  upon  his  promise  to 
leave  Kansas.  Allen  Wilkinson,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
usurping  Legislature,  talked  to  Bondi  in  much  the  same  way. 
The  two  Germans  (Bondi  and  Benjamin,  for  Wiener  had 
not  yet  arrived)  took  counsel  what  should  be  done.  Benja- 
min, who  had  worked  several  days  at  the  settlement  on  the 
Marais  des  Cygnes,  reported  that  no  help  could  be  expected 
thence,  where  the  settlers  were  all  from  Missouri  or  Arkan- 
s^.  He  had  heard,  however,  of  a  small  settlement  of  Ohio 
men  about  five  miles  to  the  northeast,  and  both  agreed  that 
these  ought  to  be  seen.  Next  morning  Benjamin  went  there, 
and  about  noon  returned  with  Frederick  Brown,  who  brought 
word  from  his  three  brothers  that  they  would  always  be 
found  ready  to  assist  Bondi  and  his  friend.  No  attack  was 
made  that  summer,  during  which  there  was  a  large  immi- 
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gration  into  the  Pottawatomie  region,  both  from  the  North 
and  the  South, — the  Northern  men  in  the  majority,  but  the 
proslayery  men  having  the  advantage  of  being  generally 
well  armed  and  under  better  organization.  On  their  side, 
too,  were  the  gangs  of  robbers  and  murderers  on  the  borders 
of  Missouri  and  the  Indian  Territory. 

But  in  the  spring  of  1856  the  Shermans  and  their  com- 
rades began  to  carry  out  their  threats.  George  Grant,  who 
then  lived  on  the  Pottawatomie,  testiiied  in  1879 :  — 

''  My  &ther,  John  T.  Grant,  came  from  Oneida  County,  N.  T., 
and  settled  on  Pottawatomie  Creek,  in  1854.  We  were  near  neigh* 
bon  of  the  Shermans,  of  the  Doyles,  and  of  Wilkinson,  who  were 
afterward  killed.  Inhere  was  a  company  of  Groorgia  Border  Ruffians 
encamped  on  the  Mands  dee  Cygnes,  about  four  miles  away  from  us, 
who  bad  been  committing  outrages  upon  the  Free-State  people ;  and 
these  proslavery  men  were  in  constant  communication  with  them. 
They  had  a  courier  who  went  backward  and  forward  carrying  mes- 
sages. When  we  heard  on  the  Pottawatomie  that  the  Border  Ruf- 
fians were  threatening  Lawrence,  and  that  the  Free- State  men  wanted 
help,  we  immediately  began  to  prepare  to  go  to  their  assistance. 
Frederick  Brown,  son  of  John  Brown,  went  to  a  store  at  Dutch 
Henry's  Crossing,  kept  hy  a  Mr.  Morse,  from  Michigan,  known  as 
old  Squire  Morse,  a  quiet,  inoffensive  old  Free-State  man,  living 
there  with  his  two  hoys,  and  bought  some  bars  of  lead,  —  say  twenty 
or  thirty  pounds.  He  brought  the  lead  to  my  father's  house  on  Sun- 
day morning,  and  my  brother  Henry  C.  Grant  and  my  sister  Mary 
spent  the  whole  day  in  running  Sharpe's  and  other  rifle  bullets  for 
the  company.  As  Frederick  Brown  was  bringing  this  lead  to  our 
house,  be  passed  by  Henry  Sherman's  house,  and  several  proslavory 
men,  among  them  Doyle  and  his  sous,  William  Sherman,  and  others, 
were  sitting  on  the  fence,  and  inquired  what  he  was  going  to  do  with 
it  He  told  them  he  was  going  to  run  it  into  bullets  for  Free- State 
guns.  They  were  apparently  much  incensed  at  his  n?ply,  as  they 
knew  that  the  Free- State  company  was  then  preparing  to  go  to 
Lawrence.  The  next  morning,  after  the  company  had  started  to  go 
to  Lawrence,  a  number  of  these  proslavery  men  —  Wilkinson,  Doyle, 
bis  two  SOUR,  and  William  Sherman,  known  as  '  Dutch  Bill '  —  took 
a  rope  and  went  to  old  Squire  Morse's  house,  and  said  they  were 
going  to  hang  him  for  selling  the  lead  to  the  Free-State  men.  They 
frightened  the  old  man  terribly ;  but  finally  told  him  he  must  leave 
the  country  before  eleven  o'clock,  or  they  would  hang  him.  They 
then  left  and  went  to  the  Shermans'  and  went  to  dnwVxw^.     K^'^oX 
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eleven  o'elook  a  portion  of  them,  half  drunk,  went  baek  to  Mr. 
Morse's,  and  were  going  to  kill  him  with  an  axe.  His  little  boys — 
one  was  only  nine  years  old  —  set  up  a  violent  crying,  and  begged 
for  their  father's  life.  They  finally  gave  him  until  sundown  to  leave. 
He  left  everything  and  came  at  once  to  our  house.  He  was  nearly 
frightened  to  death.  He  came  to  our  house  carrying  a  blanket  and 
leading  his  little  boy  by  the  hand.  When  night  came  he  was  so 
afraid  that  he  would  not  stay  in  the  house,  but  went  ont  doors  and 
slept  on  the  prairie  in  the  grajs.  For  a  few  days  he  lay  about  in  the 
brush,  most  of  the  time  getting  his  meals  at  onr  house.  He  was 
then  taken  violently  ill  and  died  in  a  very  short  time.  Dr.  Gilpatrick 
attended  him  during  his  brief  illness,  and  said  that  his  death  was 
directly  caused  by  the  fright  and  excitement  of  that  terrible  day  when 
he  was  driven  from  his  store.  The  only  thing  they  had  against  Mr. 
Morse  was  his  selling  the  lead,  and  this  he  had  previously  bought  of 
Henry  Sherman,  who  had  brought  it  from  Kansas  City.  While  the 
Free- State  company  was  gone  to  Lawrence,  Henry  Sherman  ^  came 
to  my  father's  house  and  said :  '  We  have  ordered  old  Morse  out  of 
the  country,  and  he  has  got  to  go,  and  a  good  many  others  of  the 
Free-State  families  have  got  to  go.'  The  general  feeling  among  the 
Free-State  people  was  one  of  terror  while  the  company  was  gone, 
as  we  did  not  know  at  what  moment  the  Georgia  ruffians  might  come 
in  and  drive  us  all  out." 


1  Mr.  Foster,  already  quoted,  who  knew  the  Shermans  and  their  repu- 
tation, tells  tliis  story  of  the  brutality  of  *'  Dutch  Bill,"  who  was  one  of  the 
five  men  executed  by  Brown  :  **  In  the  spring  of  1856  William  Sherman 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  Free-State  neighbors,  and 
had  been  refused  by  her.  The  next  time  he  met  her  he  used  the  most  vile 
and  insulting  language  toward  her,  in  the  midst  of  which  Frederick  Brown 
appeared  and  was  besought  for  protection,  which  was  readily  granted. 
Shennan  then  drew  his  knife,  and,  s{)eakiDg  to  the  young  woman,  said  : 
'  The  day  is  soon  coming  when  all  the  damned  Abolitionists  will  be  driven 
out  or  hanged  ;  we  are  not  going  to  make  any  half-way  work  about  it ;  and 
as  for  you,  Miss,  you  shall  either  marry  me  or  1  '11  drive  this  knife  to  the 
hilt  until  I  find  your  life.'  Frederick  Brown  quietly  warned  Sherman 
that  if  he  attempted  any  violence  he  would  be  taken  care  of ;  when,  with 
an  oath  and  threat,  Shennan  left  them.'*  His  viler  brother,  Henry  Sher- 
man, who  escaped  Brown's  avenging  hand,  was  shot  not  long  afterward,  I 
have  heard,  by  one  of  Brown's  soldiers,  —  not  a  member  of  the  party  which 
slew  William  Shennan.  The  chief  wonder  was,  that  a  i^Tctch  so  outra- 
geous as  Dutch  Henry,  in  a  country  so  full  of  tumult  as  Southern  Kansas, 
had  not  been  killed  sooner.  His  house  has  long  been  destroyed,  and  only 
a  few  apple-trees  remain  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  lived  and  persecuted 
bis  Free-State  neighliors. 
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Notwithstanding  the  oontroyersy  which  has  so  long  been 
kept  np  oonoeming  these  ezecutions,  the  facts  are  plain  and 
simple,  and  are  now  almost  universally  dbcepted.  The  char- 
acter of  the  men  slain  was  notoridtisly  Imd,  as  has  been 
shown ;  and  they  had  long  been  plotting  with  the  Missou- 
rians,  and  more  recently  with  Buford's  armed  colonists  from 
the  South,  to  exterminate  the  Free-State  settlers  along  the 
Pottawatomie  and  its  tributaries.  While  the  Free-State 
men  were  on  their  way  to  the  defence  of  Lawrence,  and 
their  families  were  left  unprotected,  word  was  sent  to  the 
oamp  of  John  Brown,  Jr.,  who  commanded  the  Pottawato- 
mie Rifles,  that  the  Free-State  families  along  the  Greek 
were  to  be  attacked  and  driven  out.  This  news  followed 
hard  upon  the  tidings  that  Lawrence  had  been  captured  and 
burned  by  the  Missouri  ruffians.  After  that  dismal  mes- 
sage, John  Brown,  who  was  a  member  of  his  son's  company, 
proposed  marching  at  once  on  Lawrence.  But  word  soon 
came  from  that  town  requesting  the  company  not  to  come, 
since  the  ruffians  had  gone  back  to  Missouri,  and  the  Free- 
State  men  were  short  of  provisions;  A  vote  was  therefore 
taken  in  the  company  not  to  visit  Lawrence,  but  to  go  into 
camp  near  the  house  of  Captain  Shore  on  the  Middle  Ottawa 
Creek;  and  this  was  done  on  the  night  of  May  22.  The 
place  is  about  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Palmyra,  and 
not  more  than  ten  miles  from  where  Brown  afterward  won 
the  fight  of  Black  Jack.  James  Hanway,  already  quoted, 
was  a  member  of  the  Pottawatomie  Eifles,  and  a  witness 
of  entire  credibility.    He  says  :  — 

"  When  we  were  in  camp  on  Middle  Ottawa  Creek,  in  Franklin 
County,  a  yonng  man,  son  of  Mr.  Grant,^  brought  the  intelligence 
that  certain  proslavery  citizens  of  the  Pottawatomie  had  visited  some 
of  the  Free-State  families,  and  threatened  them  with  death,  and  their 
property  with  destruction,  if  they  did  not  leave  the  neighborhood  by 
the  following  Saturday  or  Sunday  night  Old  John  Brown,  who  had 
a  firm  belief  that  Providence  directed  his  steps  in  all  undertakings, 
immediately  raised  a  small  party  of  men,  and  visited  those  who  had 
been  the  instigators  of  this  threatened  movement.  I  think  it  was 
May  23,  about  two  p.  m.,  that  John  Bn>wn  and  his  party  left  our 

1  Others  say  another  was  the  messenger. 
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camp.  When  Brown  was  packing  op  his  camp  kettles,  etc.,  at 
Middle  Ottawa  Creek.  I  was  invited  to  become  one  of  the  party,  by 
one  of  the  eight  who  ^rmed  the  company.  I  was  informed  at  the 
time  of  the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  and  the  necessity  there  was  to 
carry  out  the  programme. 

"  The  following  day  we  camped  at  Palmyra.  We  had  heard  of  the 
arrest  of  Governor  Robinson,  and  our  object  was  to  rescue  him  if 
they  brought  him  by  the  Santa  F^  road  to  Lecompton.  On  Sunday 
morning,  May  25,  we  broke  camp,  and  took  up  quarters  near  Prairie 
City,  on  Liberty  HilL  It  was  then  and  there  that  four  persons  came 
riding  across  the  prairie,  and  reported  what  had  taken  place  on  the 
Pottawatomie.  That  night  we  c-amped  in  the  yard  of  Ottawa  Jones, 
and  during  the  night  John  Brown's  party,  who  had  left  our  company 
several  days  b^ore,  made  their  appearance.  I  was  with  Jason  Brown 
in  what  was  called  the  Brown  tent  John  Brown  asked  if  his  son 
John  was  there.  I  replied  no;  he  was  in  Ottawa  Jones's  house. 
This  was  about  the  middle  of  the  night'' 

Between  the  departure  of  John  Brown  from  his  son's 
camp  early  in  the  afternoon  of  May  23,  and  his  return 
thereto  in  the  night  of  May  25-26,  the  deed  of  death  was 
done.  Those  who  accomplished  it  were  under  Brown's 
orders,  and  were  directed  in  all  their  movements  by  him. 
Of  this  there  is  now  no  doubt,  although  at  the  time,  and  for 
many  years  afterward,  John  Brown's  presence  at  the  execu- 
tions was  denied ;  and  this  denial  was  supposed  to  be  sup- 
ported by  his  words.  But  upon  inquiry  of  all  those  who 
talked  with  him  on  the  subject,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  denied  his  presence  at  the  scene,  while  he  constantly 
justified  the  act.  One  of  the  earliest  witnesses  has  already 
been  cited,  —  Jason  Brown.  John  Brown,  Jr.,  was  not  in- 
formed of  the  deed  by  his  father.  An  old  Kansas  settler, 
E.  A.  Coleman,  now  living  near  Lawrence,  where  he  was  in 
1S55-56,  bears  witness  thus :  — 

**  John  Brown  frequently  visited  me  at  my  house,  and  stayed  with 
me.  In  fact,  my  latch -string  was  always  out  for  such  men.  John 
Brown  knew  where  his  friends  lived,  and  could  go  to  them  night  or 
day.  One  evening,  not  long  before  the  fight  at  Osawatomie,  we  ate 
supper  out  of  doors  in  the  shade  of  my  cabin  at  five  o'clock.  As 
soon  as  supper  was  over.  Captain  Brown  commenced  pacing  back 
and  forth  in  the  shade  of  the  house.     My  wife  stood  by  the  dishes. 
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and  I  sat  in  my  chair.  I  finally  saidy '  Captain  Brown,  I  want  to 
ask  yon  une  qnestiouy  and  you  oan  answer  it  or  not  aa  you  please, 
and  I  shall  not  be  ofiended.'  He  stopped  his  pacing,  looked  me 
square  in  the  finoe,  and  said,  '  What  is  it  f '  Said  I,  *  Captain 
Brown,  did  you  kill  those  five  men  on  the  Pottawatomie,  or  did  you 
nott'  He  replied,  'I  did  not;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  they 
were  not  killed  by  mj  order ;  and  in  doing  so  I  believe  I  was  doing 
God's  service.'  My  wife  spoke  and  said,  '  Then,  Captain,  you  think 
that  Gkni  usee  you  as  an  instrument  in  hia  hands  to  kUl  menf ' 
Brown  replied,  '  I  think  he  has  used  me  as  an  instrument  to  kill 
men ;  and  if  I  live,  I  think  he  will  use  me  aa  an  instrument  to  kill  a 
good  many  more.'  He  went  on  and  said :  ^  Mr.  Coleman,  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it,  and  you  can  judge  whether  I  did  right  or  wrong. 
I  had  heard  that  these  men  were  coining  to  the  cabin  that  my  son  and 
I  were  staying  in  [I  think  he  said  the  next  Wednesday  night]  to 
•et  fire  to  it  and  shoot  us  as  we  ran  out.  Now,  that  was  not  proof 
enough  for  me ;  but  I  thought  I  would  satisfy  myself,  and  if  they 
had  committed  murder  in  their  hearts,  I  would  be  justified  in  killing 
them.  I  was  an  old  surveyor,  so  I  disguised  myself,  t(x>k  two  men 
to  carry  the  chain,  and  a  flagman.  The  lines  not  being  run,  I  knew 
that  as  soon  as  they  saw  me  they  would  come  out  to  find  out  where 
their  lines  would  come.'  And  taking  a  book  from  his  pocket,  he 
said,  'Here  is  what  every  man  said  that  was  killed.  I  ran  my 
lines  close  to  each  man's  house.  The  first  that  came  out  said,  '*  Is 
that  my  line,  sir  t "  I  replied,  '*  I  cannot  tell ;  I  am  running  test 
lines."  I  then  said  to  him,  "  You  have  a  fine  country  here;  great 
pity  there  are  so  many  Abolitionists  in  it."  **  Yes,  but  by  God  we 
will  soon  clean  them  all  out,"  he  said.  I  kept  looking  through  my 
instrument,  making  motions  to  the  flagman  to  move  either  way,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  wrote  every  word  they  said.  Then  I  said,  *•  I 
hear  there  are  some  bad  men  about  here  by  the  name  of  Brown." 
*'  Yes,  there  are ;  but  next  Wednesday  night  we  will  kill  them."  So 
I  ran  th^  lines  by  each  one  of  their  houses,  and  I  t<K)k  down  every 
word;  and  here  it  is,  word  for  word,  by  each  one.  [Shows  wife  and 
me  the  book].  I  was  satisfied  that  each  one  of  them  had  committed 
murder  in  his  heart,  and  acox)rdiug  to  the  Scriptures  they  were  guilty 
of  murder,  and  I  felt  justified  in  having  them  killed ;  but,  as  I  told 
you,  I  did  not  do  it  myself.'  He  then  said,  *  Now,  Mr.  Coleman, 
what  do  you  think  ? '  I  told  him  I  thought  he  did  right,  and  so  did 
my  wife.    This  statement  we  are  both  willing  to  be  sworn  to."  ^ 

1  See  "  The  Kansas  Memorial,"  1879,  pp.  196,  197.  I  have  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Coleman,  written  in  1885,  in  which  he  wpeats  this  striking  conversa- 
tion, with  some  variations,  but  in  substance  as  recited  abuve.      He  baya ; 
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John  Brown,  Jr.,  has  thus  expressed  himself  oonoeming 
the  mystery  which  long  concealed  the  true  facts  in  this  af- 
fair ;  and  no  person  who  knows  him  will  doubt  his  word : 

*^  The  only  statement  that  I  ever  heard  my  father  make  in  regard 
to  this  was,  '  I  did  nut  myself  kill  any  of  those  men  at  Pottawatomie, 
but  I  am  as  folly  responsible  as  if  I  did.'  This  statement  of  his  is 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  as  I  have  now  abundant  evi- 
dence.   The  statements  of  others,  giving  a  different  version,  I  believe 


•< 


The  Browns  were  honted  as  we  hant  wolres  to- day  ;  and  because  they  un- 
dertook to  protect  themselves,  they  are  called  cold-blooded  murderers,  — 
merely  because  they  '  had  the  dare/  and  were  cou tented  to  live  and  die  as 
God  intended  them  to.  Brown  was  a  Bible-man,  —  he  believed  it  all ; 
and  though  1  am  not,  I  give  him  credit  for  being  honest,  and  the  most 
consistent  so-called  Christian  I  have  ever  met.  Brown  and  his  sons  had 
claims,  and  worked  them,  as  I  did  mine,  when  these  devils  were  not  prowl- 
ing about,  killing  a  man  now  and  then,  stealing  our  stock  and  running 
them  off  to  Missouri." 

John  Brown,  Jr.'s,  version  of  the  surveying  adventure,  and  doubtless 
the  more  correct  one,  is  as  follows  :  **  Early  in  the  spring  of  1856,  Colonel 
Buford,  of  Alabama,  arrived  with  a  regiment  of  armed  men,  mostly  from 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  They  came  with  the  openly  declared  purpose 
to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State  at  all  hazards.  A  company  of  these  men  was 
reported  to  us  as  being  encamped  near  the  Marais  des  Cygnes,  a  little  south 
of  the  town  now  called  Rantoul,  I  think,  and  distant  from  our  place  about 
two  miles.  Father  took  his  surveyor's  comiiass,  and  with  him  four  of  my 
brothers,  — Owen,  Frederick,  Salmon,  and  Oliver,  — as  chain-carriers,  ax- 
man,  and  marker,  and  found  a  section  line  wliich,  on  following,  led  through 
the  camp  of  these  men.  The  Georgians  indulged  in  the  utmost  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. One  of  them,  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the  company,  said  : 
*  We'  ve  come  here  to  stay.  We  won't  make  no  war  on  them  as  minds 
their  own  business  ;  but  all  the  Abolitionist^,  such  as  them  damned  Browns 
over  there,  we'  re  going  to  whip,  drive  out,  or  kill,  —  any  way  to  ge]t  shut  of 
them,  by  God.'  The  elder  Doyle  was  already  there  among  them,  having 
come  from  the  Pottawatomie,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  to  show  them  the 
best  fords  of  the  river  and  creek." 

Upon  reading  Mr.  Coleman's  letter,  John  Brown  has  written  me  thus  : 
"While  we  had  in  the  spring  of  1866  abundant  and  entirely  satisfactory 
evidence  that  our  family  were  marked  for  destruction,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  information  having  been  received  by  any  of  our  number  that  a  par- 
ticular day  had  been  decided  upon  for  the  undeitaking.  It  is  probable 
that  father  related  to  Mr.  Coleman  the  story  of  his  ninning  that  line 
through  a  camp  of  Buford's  men  and  of  the  information  he  obtained  ;  but 
further  than  this  I  think  he  did  not  go.  The  running  of  that  line  occurred 
a  few  days  before  our  second  call  to  assist  Lawrence,  May  20,  1856." 
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» 
have  been  made  in  good  fidth  npon  reports  which  they  supposed  were 
trae,  or  npon  their  interpretation  of  father's  words  as  given  above.  I 
have  yet  to  learn  of  any  antbentio  statement  made  by  him  touching 
this  matter  which  in  substance  differs  from  his  words  as  I  have  given 
them.  In  the  fiJi  of  1856 1  was  told  by  one  who  as  I  supposed  was 
in  possession  of  the  facts,  that  when  my  father  and  his  men^  on  their 
return  from  our  camp  near  Ottawa  Creek,  had  reached  Aiiddle  Creek, 
his  party  divided;  that  he  and  some  of  the  men  crossed  the  Marais 
dee  Cygnes  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  a  party  of  Buford's  men,  and 
that  consequently  he  was  several  miles  away  when  those  men  were 
killed  on  the  Pottawatomie.  I  accepted  this  statement  as  true,  and 
whenever  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  matter  I  stated  it  in  accord- 
ance with  what  I  supposed  was  fact.  It  was  not  until  July,  1860, 
that  I  was  more  correctly  informed  by  one  who  had  himself  partici- 
pated in  that  affiur.  At  that  time  a  large  reward  was  offered  by  the 
State  of  Virginia  for  my  capture.  Soon  after,  stimulated  by  that 
reward,  kidnappers  attempted  the  work  of  my  abduction ;  and  from 
that  time  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  other  matters  more  urgent 
churned  my  attention  than  the  correction  of  my  own  statements  in 
regard  to  Pottawatomie,  or  of  Mr.  Redpath's  mistake,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  was  as  innocently  made  as  my  own.''  ^ 

The  most  direct  statement  made  by  any  of  the  party  who 
accompanied  John  Brown  on  his  expedition  of  May  23, 
that  was  made  public  before  the  Civil  War,  is,  I  think,  a 
letter  from  one  of  his  sons,  who  undertook,  a  few  weeks 
after  his  father's  death,  to  answer  a  question  on  the  subject 
which  was  asked  of  his  mother.  She  had  no  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  matter,  as  she  told  me  in  1882 ;  but  knowing 
that  her  son  Salmon  had  been  Brown's  constant  companion 
in  Kansas,  she  requested  'him  to  reply.  He  was  then  living 
with  her  at  North  Elba,  and  he  wrote  as  follows  :  — 

North  Elba,  Dec.  27,  1859. 

Deab  Sib,  —  Tour  letter  to  my  mother  was  received  to-night. 
You  wish  me  to  give  you  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  Pottawatomie 
execution,  or  murder,  and  to  know  whether  my  father  whs  a  partici- 
pator in  the  act.  I  was  one  of  his  company  at  the  time  of  the  homi- 
cide, and  was  never  away  from  him  one  hour  at  a  time  after  we  took 
up  arms  in  Kansas;  therefore  I  say  positively  that  he  was  not  a 

1  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  may  say  that  my  last  letters  from  Mr.  Red- 
path  continned  to  declare  that  John  Brown  was  not  at  the  execationa. 
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participator  in  the  deed,  — although  I  should  think  none  the  ksB  of 
him  if  he  had  heen  there;  for  it  was  the  grandest  thing  that  waa 
ever  dune  in  Kansas.  It  was  all  that  saved  the  Territory  from  heing 
overrun  with  drunken  land-pirates  from  the  Southern  States.  That 
was  the  first  act  in  the  history  of  Kansas  which  proved  to  the  demon 
of  Slavery  that  there  was  as  much  room  to  give  hlows  as  to  take 
them.  It  was  done  to  save  life,  and  lo  strike  terror  through  their 
wicked  ranks. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Salmon  Brown. 

The  member  of  Brown's  company  of  eight  who  first  dis- 
closed the  details  of  the  expedition  of  May  23-25,  was  James 
Townsley,  a  Maryland  man,  who  had  emigrated  to  Kansas 
in  October^  1855,  and  settled  on  the  Pottawatomie,  a  mile 
west  of  the  present  town  of  Greeley.  This  is  several  miles 
southwest  of  Dutch  Henry's  Crossing,  and  therefore  higher 
up  on  the  creek.  Townsley  had  been  a  cavalry  soldier  in 
the  United  States  army  from  1839  to  1844,  and  had  fought 
against  Indians  in  Florida ;  by  trade  he  was  a  painter,  and 
he  was  an  acquaintance  of  Martin  and  Jefferson  Conway, 
who  like  himself  migrated  from  Maryland  to  Kansas,  but 
were  opposed  to  slaveiy.  He  set  out  from  Baltimore  with 
his  wife  and  four  children  and  eleven  hundred  dollars  in 
money,  and,  leaving  his  family  in  Kansas  City,  went  into 
the  Pottawatomie  region  and  bought  a  "  claim,"  for  which 
he  paid  eighty  doDars,  put  up  a  rude  cabin,  and  moved  his 
family  into  it.  They  suffered  much  from  cold  during  the 
winter,  and  were  just  beginning  to  plant  their  land  in  the 
spring,  when  Townsley,  who  had  joined  the  "  Pottawatomie 
Rifles  "  in  April,  was  called  upon  to  march  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Lawrence.  This  was  on  the  afternoon  of  May  21. 
What  followed  has  ±hus  been  told  by  himself :  — 

"  About  two  miles  south  of  Middle  Creek  we  were  joined  by  the 
Osawatomie  company,  under  Captain  Dayton,  and  proceeded  to 
Mount  Vernon,  where  we  waited  about  two  hours  until  the  moon 
rose.  We  then  marched  all  night,  camping  the  next  morning  (the 
22d)  for  breakfast,  near  Ottawa  Jones's.  Before  we  arrived  at  this 
point  news  had  been  received  that  Lawrence  had  been  destroyed,  and 
a  question  was  raised  whether  we  should  return  or  go  on.  During 
the  forenoon,  however,  we  proceeded  up  Ottawa  Creek  to  within 
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« 

about  five  miles  of  Palmyrl^  and  went  into  camp  near  the  residence 
of  Captain  Shore.  Here  we  remained  undecided  over  night.  Ahout 
noon  the  next  day,  the  2dd,  old  John  Brown  came  to  me  and  said  he 
had  just  received  information  that  trouhle  was  expected  on  the  Potta- 
watomie, and  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  take  mj  team  and  take  him 
and  his  boys  back,  so  that  they  could  keep  watch  of  what  was  going 
on.  I  told  him  I  would  do  so.  The  party — consisting  of  John  Brown, 
Frederick  Brown,  Owen  Brown,  Watson  Brown,  Oliver  Brown, 
Henry  Thompson  (John  Brown's  son-in-law),  and  Mr.  Wiener — were 
soon  ready  for  the  trip,  and  we  started,  as  near  as  I  can  remember, 
about  two  o^clock  P.  m .  All  of  the  party  except  Mr.  Wiener,  who 
rude  a  pony,  rode  with  me  in  my  wagon.  When  within  two  or  three 
miles  c^  the  Pottawatomie  Creek  we  turned  off  the  main  road  to  the 
right,  drove  down  into  the  edge  of  the  timber  between  two  deep  ra- 
vines, and  camped  about  one  mile  above  Dutch  Henry's  Crossing. 
After  my  team  was  fed  and  the  party  had  taken  supper,  John  Brown 
told  me  for  the  first  time  what  he  proposed  to  do.  Ho  said  he  wanted 
me  to  pilot  the  company  up  to  the  forks  of  the  creek,  some  five  or 
six  miles  above,  into  the  neighborhood  in  which  I  lived,  and  show 
them  where  all  the  proslavery  men  resided ;  that  he  proposed  to 
sweep  the  creek  as  he  came  down  of  all  the  proslavery  meu  living  on 
it.  I  positively  refused  to  do  it.  He  insisted  upon  it;  but  when 
he  found  that  I  would  not  go  he  decided  to  postpone  the  expedition 
until  the  following  night.  I  theu  wanted  to  take  my  team  and  go 
home,  but  he  refused  to  let  me  do  so,  and  said  I  should  remain  with 
them.  We  remained  in  camp  that  night  and  all  day  the  next  day. 
Sometime  after  dark  we  were  ordered  to  march." 

Townsley  has  related,  not  always  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  more  or  less  variation  from  the  fact  (as  in  the  above 
statement,  which  is  somewhat  incorrect,  though  mainly 
true),  how  the  five  men  were  called  out  and  despatched,  — 
alleging  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  actual  slaughter,  but 
that  John  Brown  had.^  I  have  talked  with  those  present, 
and  find  reason  to  doubt  this.  Whatever  Townsley's  part 
may  have  been,  I  am  convinced  that  John  Brown  did  not 
raise  his  own  hand  or  discharge  his  weapon  against  his  vic- 
tims. He  was  no  less  responsible  for  their  death  than  if  he 
had  done  so,  and  this  he  never  denied.  But  for  some  reason 
he  chose  not  to  strike  a  blow  himself ;  and  this  is  what  Sal- 
mon Brown  meant  when  he  declared  that  his  father  "  was 

1  Owen  Brown  and  Henry  Thompson  d«ny  this. 
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not  a  participator  in  the  deed."  It  was  a  very  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "  participator "  which  would  permit 
such  a  denial ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  honestly  made^  although 
for  the  purpose  of  disguising  what  John  Brown's  real  agency 
in  the  matter  was..  He  was,  in  fact,  the  originator  and  per- 
former of  these  executions,  although  the  hands  that  dealt 
the  wounds  were  those  of  others.  The  actual  executioners 
were  but  three  or  four.  The  weapons  used  were  short  cut- 
lasses, or  artillery  sabres,  which  had  been  originally  worn  by 
a  military  company  in  Ohio,  and  were  brought  from  Akron 
in  1855  by  John  Brown.*  They  were  straight  and  broad, 
like  an  old  Roman  sword,  and  were  freshly  ground  for  this 
expedition  at  the  camp  of  John  Brown,  Jr.*  When  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  found,  there  went  up  a  cry  that  they 
had  been  mutilated ;  but  this  was  because  of  the  weapons 
used.  Their  death  was  speedy  and  with  little  noise,  the  use 
of  fire-arms  being  forbidden.  A  single  shot  was  fired  during 
the  five  executions ;  but  when,  and  for  what  purpose,  the 
witnesses  are  in  dispute.     The  Doyles  were  first  slain,  then 

*  The  swords  used  were  not  sabres  exactly,  but  weapons  made  like  the 
Boman  short-sword,  of  which  six  or  eight  had  been  given  to  Brown  in 
^kron,  Ohio,  just  before  he  went  to  Kansas,  by  General  Bierce  of  that 
city,  who  took  them  from  an  old  armory  there.  They  had  been  the  swords 
of  an  artillery  company,  then  disbanded,  which  General  Bierce  had  some- 
thing to  do  with,  and  there  were  also  some  guns  and  old  bayonets  among 
these  arms.  The  bayonets  would  not  tit  any  guns  the  Kansas  people 
had  ;  and  so  in  December,  1855,  when  the  Browns  went  up  to  defend 
Lawrence  for  tb^  first  time,  they  fastened  some  of  them  ou  sticks,  and 
intended  to  use  them  in  defending  breastworks.  They  were  thrown 
loasely  "into  the  bed  of  the  wagon,"  —  not  set  up  about  it  for  parade,  as 
some  have  said.  There  were  also  some  curved  swords  among  tliese  Akron 
arms. 

*  When  Brown  called  for  volunteers  to  go  on  a  secret  expedition,  his  son  . 
at  first  questioned  the  wisdom  of  reducing  his  main  force  in  this  way  ;  but 
as  only  eight  men  were  wanted  no  serious  opposition  was  made,  and  John 
Brown,  Jr.,  says  :  ^*We  aided  him  in  his  outfit,  and  I  assisted  in  the 
sharpening  of  his  cutlasses.  James  Townsley,  who  resided  near  Pottawa- 
tomie Creek,  volunteered  to  return  with  his  team,  and  offered  to  point  out 
the  abodes  of  such  as  he  thought  should  be  disposed  of.  No  man  of  our 
entire  number  could  fail  to  understand  that  a  retaliatory  blow  would  fall ; 
yet  when  father  and  his  little  band  departed,  they  were  saluted  by  all  our 
men  with  a  rousing  cheer."  All  the  survivors  of  the  **  little  band,"  except 
Townsley,  deny  that  Brown  **  proposed  to  sweep  the  creek." 
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Wilkinson;  and  finally  the  Shermans  were  visited,  their 
guests  captured  and  questioned,  but  only  William  Sherman 
executed.  The  testimony  of  James  Harris,  one  of  the  com- 
rades of  William  Sherman,  who  was  allowed  to  go  unpun- 
ished, was  given  in  these  words  before  the  Congressional 
Committee  of  1856:^— 

"  On  Sunday  morning,  May  25,  1856,  about  two  A.  M.,  while  my 
wife  and  child  and  myself  were  in  bed  in  the  house  where  we  lived, 
near  Henry  Sherman's,  we  were  aroused  by  a  company  of  men  who 
said  they  belonged  to  the  Northern  aniiy,  and  who  were  each  armed 
with  a  sabre  and  two  revolvers,  two  of  whom  I  recognized ;  namely, 
a  Mr.  Brown,  whose  given  name  I  do  not  remember  (commonly 
known  by  the  appellation  of  '  old  man  Brown '),  and  his  son  Owen 
Brown.  They  came  into  the  house  and  approached  the  bedside 
where  we  were  lying,  and  ordered  us,  together  with  three  other  men 
who  were  in  the  same  house  with  me,  to  surrender;  that  the  Northern 
anny  was  upon  us,  and  it  would  be  no  use  for  us  to  resist.  The 
names  of  these  other  men  who  were  then  in  the  house  with  me  were 
William  Sherman  and  John  S.  Whitetnan  ;  the  other  man  I  did 
n<»t  kuow.  They  were  stopping  with  me  that  night  They  had 
bought  a  cow  frvnn  Henry  Shennan,  and  intended  to  go  home  the 
next  morning.  When  they  came  up  to  the  bed,  some  had  drawn 
sabres  in  their  hands,  and  s<mie  revolvers.  They  then  took  into  their 
possession  two  rifles  and  a  bowie-knife,  which  I  had  there  in  the 
room  (there  was  but  one  room  in  my  house),  and  afterwards  ran- 
sacked the  whole  establishment  in  search  of  ammunition.  They 
then  took  one  of  these  three  men,  who  were  staying  in  my  house, 
out.  (This  was  the  man  whose  name  I  did  not  know.)  He  came 
back.  They  then  took  me  out,  and  asked  me  if  there  were  any 
more  men  about  the  place.  I  t<»ld  them  there  were  not.  They 
searchetl  the  plac«,  but  found  no  others  hut  us  four.  They  asked 
me  where  Henry  Sherman  was.  (Henry  was  a  brother  to  William 
Shennan.)  I  told  them  he  was  out  on  the  plains  in  search  of  some 
cattle  which  he  had  lost.  They  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  taken  any 
hand  in  aiding  proslavery  men  in  c<mung  to  the  Territory  of  Kansas, 
or  had  ever  taken  any  hand  in  the  last  troubles  at  Lawrence ;  they 
asked  me  whether  I  had  ever  done  the  Free-State  party  any  harm,  or 
ever  intended  to  do  that  party  any  harm ;  they  asked  me  what  made 

^  James  Hanway,  who  talked  with  Harris  more  than  once  after  the 
affair,  says  that  this  testimony  differed  from  the  accounts  Harris  privately 
gave. 
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me  live  at  each  a  place.  I  then  answered  that  I  could  get  higher 
wages  there  than  anywhere  else.  They  asked  uie  if  there  were  any 
hridles  or  saddles  ahout  the  premises.  I  told  them  there  was  one 
saddle,  which  they  took ;  and  they  also  took  possession  of  Henry 
Sherman's  horse^  which  I  had  at  my  place,  and  made  me  saddle  him. 
They  then  said  if  I  would  answer  no  to  all  the  questions  which  they 
had  asked  me,  they  would  let  me  loose.  Old  Mr.  Brown  and  his  son 
then  went  into  the  house  with  me.  The  other  three  men  —  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Sherman,  Mr.  Whiteman,  and  the  stranger — were  in  the  house 
all  this  time.  After  old  man  Brown  and  his  son  went  into  the 
house  with  me,  old  man  Brown  asked  Mr.  Shennaa  to  go  out  with 
him ;  and  Mr.  Sherman  then  went  out  with  old  Mr.  Brown,  and  an- 
other man  came  into  the  house  in  Brown's  place.  I  heard  nothing 
more  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Two  of  the  Northern  army,  as  they 
styled  themselves,  stayed  in  with  us  until  we  heard  a  cap  burst,  and 
then  these  two  men  left.  That  moruiug,  about  ten  o'clock,  I  found 
William  Sherman  dead  in  the  creek  near  my  house.  I  was  looking 
for  him ;  as  he  had  not  come  back,  I  thought  he  had  been  murdered. 
I  took  Mr.  William  Shennan  out  of  the  creek  and  examined  him. 
Mr.  Whiteman  was  with  me.  Sherman's  skull  was  split  open  in 
two  places,  and  some  of  his  brains  was  washed  out  by  the  water.  A 
large  hole  was  cut  in  his  breast,  aud  his  left  hand  was  cut  off  except 
a  little  piece  of  skin  on  one  side.     We  buried  him." 

Mr.  Hanway  used  to  declare  that  this  James  Harris  told 
bim  that  when  the  avenging  party  first  entered  the  house 
his  wife  supposed  they  were  Missouri  men,  arrived  there  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  Free-State  settlers.  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  an  unfortunate  woman  who  had  tried  in  vain  to 
keep  her  husband  from  engaging  in  the  outrages  against 
their  Free-State  neighbors,  was  visited  early  in  the  morn- 
ing after  the  executions  by  Dr.  Gilpatrick  and  Mr.  Grant, 
two  Free-State  men,  who  went  to  her  house  (which  was  the 
post-office)  to  get  their  mail.  They  found  the  pK)or  woman 
weeping,  and  saying  that  a  party  of  men  had  been  to  the 
house  during  the  night  and  taken  her  husband  out ;  she  had 
heard  that  morning  that  Mr.  Doyle  had  been  killed  within 
the  night,  and  she  was  afraid  that  her  husband  had  been 
killed  also.  Among  other  reasons  that  she  gave  for  fearing 
thLs,  he  had  said  to  her  the  night  before  that  there  was  going 
to  be  an  attack  made  upon  the  Free-State  men,  and  that 
by  the  next  Saturday  night^  there  would  not  be  a  Free-State 
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settler  left  on  the  creek.  These,  she  said,  were  his  last 
words  to  her  the  night  before  as  they  were  going  to  sleep. 
Her  testimony  before  the  Congressional  Committee  was  as 
follows :  — 

.  .  .  ''  On  the  25lh  of  May  last,  somewhere  between  tbe  hours  of 
midoight  and  daybreak,  I  cannot  say  exactly  at  what  hour,  after  we 
all  bad  retired  to  bed,  we  were  disturbed  by  the  Imrkiug  of  the  dog. 
I  was  sick  with  the  measles,  and  woke  up  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  asked 
him  if  be  heard  the  noise,  and  what  it  meant.  He  said  it  was  only 
some  one  passing  about,  and  soon  after  was  again  asleep.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  dog  ra|:ed  and  barked  furiously,  awakening  me 
once  more ;  pretty  soon  1  heard  footsteps  as  of  men  approaching ; 
saw  one  pass  by  the  window,  and  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  I 
asked,  '  Who  is  that  f '  No  one  answered.  I  awoke  my  husband, 
who  asked,  '  Who  is  that  f '  Some  one  replied,  '  I*  want  you  to 
tell  me  the  way  to  Dutch  Henry's.'  He  commenced  to  tell  them, 
and  they  said,  '  Come  out  and  show  ub.'  He  wanted  to  go,  but  I 
would  not  let  him ;  he  then  told  them  it  was  difficult  to  find  his 
clothes,  and  could  tell  them  as  well  without  going  out  of  doors.  The 
men  out  of  doors  after  that  stepped  back,  and  I  thought  I  could  hear 
them  whispering ;  but  they  immedLit<»ly  returned,  aud  as  they  ap- 
proached, one  of  them  asked  my  husband,  '  Are  you  a  Northern 
armist  f '  He  answered,  *  I  am.'  I  underetood  the  answer  to 
mean  that  my  husband  was  opposed  to  the  Northern  or  Free-Soil 
party.  I  cannot  say  that  I  under8UK>d  the  question.  My  husband 
was  a  proslavery  man,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture held  at  Shawnee  Mission.  When  my  husband  said,  '  I  am,' 
one  of  them  said,  *  You  are  my  prisoner;  do  you  surrender f  He 
said,  '  Gentlemen,  I  do.'  They  said,  *  Open  the  door.'  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson told  them  to  wait  till  he  made  a  light,  and  they  replied,  '  If 
you  don't  open  it,  we  will  open  it  for  you.'  He  opened  the  door 
against  my  wishes ;  four  men  came  in ;  my  husband  was  told  to  put 
on  his  clothes,  and  they  asked  him  if  there  were  not  more  men  about. 
They  searched  for  anns,  and  took  a  gun  and  powder-flask,  —  all  the 
weapon  that  was  about  the  house.  I  begged  them  to  let  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson stay  with  me,  saying  that  I  was  sick  and  helpless,  and  could 
not  stay  by  myself.  The  old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  in  command, 
looked  at  me,  and  then  around  at  the  children,  and  replied,  *  You 
have  neighbors.'  I  said,  *  So  I  have  ;  hut  they  are  not  here,  and  I 
cannot  go  for  them.'  The  old  man  replied,  *  It  matters  not.'  They 
then  took  my  husband  away.  One  of  them  came  back  and  took  two 
saddles;  I  asked  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  him,  and  he  said, 
*  Take  him  a  prisoner  to  the  camp.'     I  wanted  one  of  them,  to  sU?] 
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with  me.  He  said  '  he  would,  bat  they  would  not  let  him.'  After 
they  were  goDe,  I  thought  I  heard  my  husband's  voice  in  complaint, 
but  do  not  know ;  went  to  the  door,  and  all  was  stilL  Next  morn- 
ing-Mr. Wilkinson  was  found  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  house,  in  some  dead  brush.  I  believe  that  one  of  Captain  Brown's 
sons  was  in  the  party  who  murdered  my  husband ;  I  heard  a  voice 
like  his.  I  do  not  know  Captain  Brown  himself.  The  old  man  who 
seemed  to  be  commander  wore  soiled  clothes  and  a  straw  hat,  pulled 
down  over  his  fiice.  He  spoke  quick;  is  a  tall,  narrow-faced, 
elderly  man.  I  would  recognize  him  if  I  could  see  him.  My  huB- 
band  was  a  quiet  man,  and  was  not  engaged  in  arresting  or  disturbing 
anybody."  ^ 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  account  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  The  particulars  of  the  action,  like  the 
deed  itself,  were  bloody,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  read  them 
or  relate  them ;  but  they  were  the  opening  scenes  of  war,  and 
in  requital  for  bloodier  and  quite  inexcusable  deeds  which 
had  preceded  them.  Brown  long  foresaw  the  deadly  conflict 
with  the  slave-power,  which  culminated  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
was  eager  to  begin  it,  that  it  might  be  the  sooner  over.  He 
knew  —  what  few  could  then  believe  —  that  slavery  must 
perish  in  blood ;  *  and,  though  a  peaceful  man,  he  had  no 
scruples  about  shedding  blood  in  so  good  a  cause.  The 
American  people  a  few  years  after  engaged  in  organized 
bloodshed  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  slavery,  and  hundreds 
of  tliousands  of  men  died  in  the  cause  that  Brown  had  killed 
and  been  killed  to  maintain.  Yet  we  who  praise  Grant  for 
those  military  movements  which  caused  the  bloody  death 
of  thousands,  are  so  inconsistent  as  to  denounce  Brown  for 
the  death  of  these  Ave  men  in  Kansas.  If  Brown  was  a 
murderer,  then  Grant  and  Sherman,  and  Hancock  and  the 
other  Union  generals,  are  tenfold  murderers,  —  for  they 
simply  did  on  a  grand  scale  what  he  did  on  a  small  one. 
War  is  murder,  —  in  one  of  its  aspects  it  is  deliberate  and 
repeated  murder;  and  yet  the  patriot  warrior  who  goes 

^  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Grant  and  hifi  other  neighbors  speak  of  him  as 
a  vicious,  malignant  man,  who  ill-treated  his  wife  as  well  as  the  Free-Stats 
men. 

*  **  Withont  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins,'*  was  a 
Arorite  text  with  Brown. 
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to  battle  in  behalf  of  his  coontry  is  not  arraigned  for  mnrderi 
bat  honored  as  a  hero.  This  is  so  even  when  by  stratagem, 
or  midnight  assaolti  he  slays  hundreds  of  defenceless  peo- 
ple ;  for  the  cause  in  which  he  fights  is  supposed  to  excuse 
all  atrocious  deeds.  A  like  excuse  must  serve  for  this 
violent  but  salutary  act  of  John  Brown ;  ^  and  it  was  in  this 
way  that  he  defended  it  to  those  who  served  under  him, 
and  by  whose  hands  the  deed  was  done.  I  have  talked 
with  more  than  one  of  these  men,  and  from  one  of  them  I 
had  this  statement :  — 

"  John  Brown  did  no  shooting  in  my  presence,  and  I  think  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  killing  of  any  of  the  five  wen.  At  a  consul- 
tation on  Middle  Creek  the  question  came  up  who  would  join ;  I 

opposed  the  scheme  for  a  time,  and opposed  it  all  the  time, 

and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  that  he  went  along  with  us. 
John  Brown  thought  it  a  matter  of  duty  that  there  should  be  a  little 
bloodletting  on  botli  sides ;  he  not  only  approved  the^e  executions, 
but  planned  and  carrietl  them  through  very  successfully.^  I  reflected 
that  these  men  were  influential  persons,  leading  men,  and  among  the 
Worst  holding  office  [referring  particularly  to  Wilkinson  and  George 
Wilson],  and  I  agreed  with  Brown  it  was  a  matter  of  duty ;  yet  I 

1  Charles  Robinson,  who  had  as  many  minds  about  the  Pottawatomie 
affair  as  his  Democratic  friends  used  to  have  about  slavery  itself,  charac- 
terized it  thus  in  a  letter  of  Dec  21, 1879,  published  in  the  Topeka  *'  Com- 
monwealth '*  of  Jan.  8,  1880  (he  has  since  called  John  Brown  all  sorts  of 
names,  justU  quod  splmdida  hUis) :  "It  had  the  effect  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  all  proslavery  men,  and  had  its  influence  in  the  general 
melee.  The  proslavery  party  could  take  no  exceptions  to  it,  as  it  had 
inaugurated  the  war,  and  all  the  Free-State  men  can  say  in  its  defence  is, 
it  was  an  incident  of  the  civil  war  set  on  foot  by  the  slave-power.  .  .  . 
But  was  John  Brown  at  heart  a  murderer  in  this  butchery  ?  I  think  not. 
He  worshipped  the  God  of  Joshua  and  David,  who  ordered  all  the  enemies 
of  his  people  slaughtered,  including  non-combatants,  women,  and  children, 
flocks  and  henls,  and  *  everything  that  breathed.'  John  Brown  seemed 
to  believe  he  was  the  special  messenger  and  servant  of  this  God  :  and  he 
may  have  been  as  aincere  as  was  Abraham  when  he  stretched  forth  his 
hand  to  take  the  knife  to  slay  his  own  son,  or  as  Joshua  when  ho  slaughtered 
all  that  breathed  of  his  enemies." 

•  The  following  anecdote  is  said  to  rest  on  the  testimony  of  James 
Christian,  a  Kansas  Democrat.  How  good  authority  this  may  be  I  can- 
not say,  but  give  it  as  I  find  it:  "Jerome  Olanville  was  the  man  who 
was  stopping  at  Dutch  Henry's  on  the  night  of  the  massacre,  and  was 
taken  out  to  be  killed,  as  the  others  were.     On  exuuiinution  li(>  was  found 
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was  opposed  to  doing  it  myselil  I  saw  tbe  inoonsistcncy  of  this,  and 
aften;i'a[rd8  acUd  consistetUly.  I  had  seen  Doyle  and  his  boys  two  or 
three  timesi  and  knew  them  ;  they  harbored  the  worst  ruffians,  and 
I  thought  them  as  guilty  as  if  they  had,  done  the  deeds  themselves. 
There  was  a  signal  uuderatood,  and  no  firing  de»ne  in  the  first  opera- 
tion (at  Doyle's).  The  signal  was  when  John  Brown  was  to  raise  a 
sword ;  then  we  were  to  begin,  and  there  wc^ro  to  be  no  shots  fired.  I 
heard  but  one  shot  when  I  was  keeping  guard  over  the  family  of 
Henry  Sherman ;  it  was  fired  down  the  creek,  half  a  mile  away,  and 
I  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  The  antislavery  people  in  the  Terri- 
tory disapproved  of  the  killing,  —  Mr.  Adair  among  them.  He  said 
to  one  of  us,  '  You  are  a  marked  man.  You  see  what  a  terrible 
cahimity  you  have  bn)Ught  upon  your  friends,  and  the  sooner  you  go 
away  the  better.'  The  reply  was,  *  I  intend  to  be  a  marked  man.' 
The  Border  Ruffians  had  fbr  their  watchword  ^  War  to  the  knife, 
and  the  knife  to  the  hilt,'  in  the  spring  before  the  Pottawatomie 
executions  ;  after  that,  they  thought  the  knife  might  come  from 
the  other  side.  Liberty  can  only  live  or  survive  by  the  shedding 
of  blood."      * 

Townsley  declares  that  when  he  and  others  of  the  party 
were  unwilling  to  slay  men  taken  by  surprise  and  unarmed, 
John  Brown  argued  that  it  was  a  just  and  necessary  stroke 
of  war ;  and-  said,  "  It  is  better  that  ten  guilty  proslavery 
men  should  die,  than  that  one  Free-State  settler  should  be 
driven  out."  Townsley  adds  that  he  was  unwilling  to  have 
the  proslavery  men  who  lived  in  his  neighborhood  (Ander- 
son County,  near  Greeley)  attacked  by  Brown,  because  some 
of  them  were  good  men,  and  others  had  wives  who  had  been 
kind  to  his  wife.  He  thought  as  ill  as  Brown  did  of  the 
proslavery  probate  judge  Wilson,  then  supposed  to  be  at 
Dutch  Henry's,  and  was  willing  to  have  the  attack  made 
there.  He  was  also  ready  to  go  to  the  Doyles,  who,  "  when 
they  had  drunk  a  little  whiskey,  were  ready  to  do  what- 

to  be  only  a  traveller,  but  was  kept  a  prisoner  until  morning;  and  then 
discharged.  He  informed  me  personally  who  were  the  principal  actors  in 
that  damning  midnight  tragedy,  and  said  that  the  next  morning,  while 
the  old  man  raised  his  hands  to  Heaven  to  ask  a  blessing,  they  were 
stained  with  the  dried  blood  of  his  victims.  For  being  too  free  in  his 
expressions  about  the  matter  he  was  soon  after  shot  in  his  wagon,  between 
"Black  Jack  and  the  head  of  Bull  Creek,  while  on  his  way  to  Kansas 
City." 
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erer  I>utoh  Heniy  told  thenu"  According  to  Townslej, 
Wilkiuson  was  born  in  the  North,  but  had  married  a  Ten- 
nessee wife,  and  adopted  her  view  of  slavery ;  he  was  the 
postmaster  at  Shermansville  (now  called  Lane),  and  was  an 
active  proslavery  leader,  like  Henry  Sherman  and  Greorge 
Wilson.1  Townsley  and  all  the  witnesses  agree  that  the 
horses  of  the  Shermans  were  taken  and  carried  with  the 
party  to  the  camp  of  John  Brown,  Jr.,  near  Ottawa  Jones's, 
where  they  arrived  late  on  the  night  of  the  24th.  The  next 
morning  Oliver  Brown  showed  his  brother  John  a  horse 
with  his  mane  and  tail  sheared,  saying,  '^  Did  you  ever  see 
that  horse  before  ?  That  is  Dutch  Henry's  gray  pony." 
This  horse  was  soon  after  taken  to  northern  Kansas  by 
some  Free-State  men,  who  gave  in  exchange  for  that  and 
other  horses  captured  on  the  Pottawatomie  some  fast  Ken- 
tucky horses,  on  one  of  which  Owen  Brown  afterward 
escaped  from  his  pursuers.  August  Bondi  says  of  the 
executions :  — 

''  Late  in  the  eveniDg  of  May  25 1  arrived  at  my  claim,  in  company 
with  an  old  neighbor,  Anstin,  who  was  afterward  named  Old  Kill 
Devil,  from  a  rifle  ho  had  of  that  name.  The  family  of  Benjamin 
(whom  we  had  left  when  we  departed  for  camp)  had.  disappeared, 
and  no  cattle  were  to  be  seen.  This  latter  was  a  serious  matter,  for 
there  was  nothing  left  in  the  shape  of  provisions.  When  I  told  Aus- 
tin that  I  was  willing  to  stay  with  him  until  the  last  of  the  Border 
Baffians  had  left  the  country,  he  encouraged  me,  and  assured  me 
that  he  would  find  Benjamin's  family  and  protect  them  at  all  events. 
This  the  old  man  faithfully  did.  The  next  evening  (May  26)  I  arrived, 
tired  and  hungry,  at  the  camping-ground  of  John  Brown,  a  log-cabin 
on  the  banks  of  Middle  Creek  up<m  the  claim  of  his  brother-in-law 
Orson  Day.  This  is  one  of  the  houses  which,  under  the  name  of 
'John  Brown's  cabin,'  has  since  become  famous.  The  Browns 
built  it  as  a  first  shelter  in  the  winter  of  1855-56,  and  Day  dwelt 

>  Mn.  Rising,  a  New  Hampshire  woman,  who  then  lived  next  neiji^hbor 
to  the  Wilkinsons,  told  a  friend  of  mine  that  she  knew  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
Tery  well  before  and  after  the  killing  of  her  husband  ;  that  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son said  she  had  persuaded  him  to  take  the  proslavery  side,  but  was  sorry 
for  it,  since  he  was  a  worse  man  after  it  than  before,  and  had  treated 
ber  badly.  Mrs.  Rising  added  that  he  was  harsh  and  cruel  to  his  wife, 
who  was  a  delicate,  sickly  woman  ;  and  that  he  was  a  bad  man  in  other 
respects. 
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in  it  after  March,  1856.  It  stands  west  fioom  Osawatomie  on  the 
bottom  land  of  North  Middle  Creek.  Here  also  I  found  my  fxiend 
Wiener,^  from  whom  I  first  heard  an  account  of  the  killing  of  Doyle 
and  his  sons,  Wilkinson,  and  Dutch  Henry's  brother  William.  In 
this  account  Wiener  never  expressed  himself  positively  as  to  who 
killed  those  persons,  and  I  could  only  guess  about  it.  I  was  as* 
tonished,  but  not  at  all  displeased.  The  men  killed  had  been  our 
neighbors,  and  I  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  characters 
to  know  that  they  were  of  the  stock  from  which  afterwards  came  the 
James  brothers,  the  Youngers,  and  the  rest,  who  never  shrank  from 
perpetrating  crime  if  it  was  done  in  the  interest  of  the  proslavery 
cause.  As  to  their  antecedents,  —  the  Doyles  had  been  '  slaye- 
hunters '  before  they  came  to  Kansas,  and  had  brought  along  two  of 
their  blood -hounds.  Dutch  Bill  (Sherman),  —  a  German  from 
Oldenburg,  and  a  resident  of  Kansas  since  1845,  —  had  amassed  con- 
siderable property  by  robbing  cattle  droves  and  emigrant  trains.  He 
was  a  giant,  six  feet  four  inches  high,  and  for  the  last  weeks  before 
his  death  had  made  it  his  pastime  (in  company  with  the  Doyles)  to 
break  in  the  doors  of  Free- State  settlers,  frightening  and  insulting 
the  families,  or  once  in  a  while  attacking  and  ill-treating  a  man 
whom  they  encountered  alone.  Wilkinson  was  one  of  the  few 
Southerners  who  were  able  to  read  and  write,  and  who  prided  him- 
self accx)rdingly.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Border  Ruffian  Legisla- 
ture, and  a  principal  leader  in  all  attempts  to  annoy  and  extirpate 
the  Free-State  men.  Although  he  never  directly  participated  in  the 
murders  and  robberies,  still  it  was  well  understciod  that  he  was  always 
informed  a  short  time  before  an  invasion  of  Missourians  was  to  occur; 
and  on  the  very  day  of  his  death,  he  had  tauntingly  said  to  some  Free- 
State  men  that  in  a  few  days  the  last  of  them  would  be  either  dead 
or  out  of  the  Territory.  In  this  he  referred  to  the  coming  invasion 
of  Cook,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  armed  men  fi-om  Bates 
County,  Mo.,  who  made  his  appearance  about  the  27th  of  May  and 
plundered  the  whole  region." 

A  startling  tale  has  been  told,  but  without  good  authority, 
concerning  the  effect  produced  in  the  camp  on  the  Ottawa 

*  Wiener,  who  took  part  in  the  Pottawatomie  executions,  was  residing 
in  St  Louis,  September,  1855,  but  then  agreed  with  Benjamin  to  go  to 
Kansas  and  open  a  store  on  Bondi's  claim.  He  invested  some  $7,000  in 
goods,  and  took  them  to  Kansas  ju8t  after  Bondi  had  gone  back  to  St. 
Louis,  in  November.  In  May,  1856,  Wiener  went  there  to  bny  mow 
goods,  and  Bondi  returned  to  Kansas  with  him.  Wiener  furnished  as  a 
gift  all  the  provisions  needed  by  the  two  rifle  companies  of  sixty-five  men, 
when  they  set  out  for  Lawrence. 
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by  the  retam  of  John  Brown,  —  how  liis  son  resigned  the 
command  and  became  insane,  and  how  general  was  the  exe- 
cration against  Brown  for  his  bloody  deed.  No  doubt  it  was 
regretted  by  most  of  the  company,  and  it  is  true  that  John 
Brown,  Jr.,  resigned  his  captaincy.  But  this  was  for  other 
reasons,  and  the  insanity  which  soon  appeared  had  other 
caiises.  Jason  Brown,  who  was  in  his  brother's  company, 
says :  "  On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  May  26,  a  man  came 
to  us  at  Liberty  Hill  (eight  miles  north  of  Ottawa  Jones's 
bouse),  his  horse  reeking  with  sweat,  and  said,  *  Five  men 
have  been  killed  on  the  Pottawatomie,  horribly  cut  and 
mangled ;  and  they  say  old  John  Brown  did  it.'  Hearing 
this,  I  was  afraid  it  was  true,  and  it  was  the  most  ter- 
rible shock  that  ever  happened  to  my  feelings  in  my  life ; 
but  brother  John  took  a  different  view.  The  next  day, 
as  we  were  on  the  east  side  of  Middle  Creek,  I  asked 
father,  '  Did  you  have  any  hand  in  the  killing  ? '  He 
said,  *I  did  not,  but  I  stood  by  and  saw  it'  I  did  not 
ask  further,  for  fear  I  should  hear  something  I  did  not 
wish  to  hear.  Frederick  said,  '  I  could  not  feel  as  if  it  was 
right ; '  but  another  of  the  party  said  it  was  justifiable  as  a 
means  of  self-defence  and  the  defence  of  others.  What  I 
said  against  it  seemed  to  hurt  father  very  much;  but  all  he 
said  was,  *  God  is  my  judge,  —  we  were  justified  under  the 
circumstances.'"  The  occasion  upon  which  John  Brown, 
Jr.,  resigned  his  command  had  occuiTed  the  day  before,  —  the 
setting  free  by  him  of  some  slaves,  who  were  afterward  re- 
turned to  their  master.  On  the  Sunday  following  the  Pot- 
tawatomie executions,  but  before  the  tidings  reached  him, 
he  had  gone  with  Captain  Abbott,  the  rescuer  of  Branson, 
to  see  the  ruins  of  Lawrence,  and  on  his  way  back  with  a  file 
of  men,  John  Brown,  Jr.,  liberated  two  slaves  from  their 
Missouri  master,  near  Palmyra,  and  took  them  up  to  his 
camp,  while  the  master  fled  to  Missouri. 

The  arrival  of  these  slaves  in  camp  caused  a  commotion. 
The  act  of  freeing  them,  though  attended  by  no  violence  or 
bloodshed,  was  freely  denounced,  and  in  accordance  with 
a  vote  given  by  a  large  majority  of  the  men  they  were  or- 
dered to  go  back  to  their  master.  The  driver  of  the  team 
which  carried  them  back,  overtaking  him  ou  b\^  -w^-^  \.q 

18 
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Westport,  received  a  side-eaddle  as  his  reward  from  the 
grateful  slaveholder.  Young  Brown,  feeling  insulted  by 
this  act  of  his  men,  refused  to  command  them  any  longer. 
But  in  the  mean  time  (so  fast  did  events  move  that  day), 
while  the  company  from  Osawatomie  was  still  at  Liberty 
Hill,  two  or  three  miles  south  of  Palmyra,  a  company  of 
United  States  dragoons  came  up,  and  their  leader,  a  lieuten- 
ant, asked  to  see  the  commander  of  the  Free-State  force. 
John  Brown,  Jr.,  who  had  not  yet  resigned,  sent  word  that 
if  the  lieutenant  would  come  forward  without  his  men  he 
(Brown)  would  meet  him.  Thereupon,  says  John  Brown, 
Jr.,  "  A  solitary  horseman  from  their  number  came  toward 
us,  and  I  rode  out  and  met  him.  He  introduced  himself  as 
Lieutenant  Ives,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  told  me  that  he 
had  been  sent  by  Colonel  Sumner,  then  in  command  of  the 
Federal  troops  in  Kansas,  with  an  order  for  all  armed  bodies 
of  men  on  either  side  to  disperse  and  return  to  their  homes, 
—  adding  that  Colonel  Sumner  had  undertaken  to  prevent 
hostile  meetings  of  armed  men.  The  lieutenaut  hoped  we 
would  not  delay  in  complying  with  the  order,  and  further 
said  that  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  disperse  the  force  of 
Georgians,  who,  he  had  been  informed,  were  in  camp  a  few 
miles  east.  He  and  his  men  then  rode  away  in  that  direc- 
tion, while  I  returned  and  related  what  the  lieutenant  had 
said.  It  gave  much  satisfaction ;  for  we  were  all  anxious 
to  be  at  home  and  attend  to  the  planting  of  our  spring 
crops,  which  had  seemed  likely  to  be  prevented,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  openly  avowed  plan  of  our  enemies.  We 
did  not  return  to  our  first  place  of  encampment,  but  at 
once  began  our  homeward  march,  and  reached  Ottawa 
Jones's  place,  where  we  met  my  father,  about  ten  o'clock 
that  evening."  The  attack  of  insanity,  which  came  on 
after  this,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  caused  by  the  news 
from  Pottawatomie,  but  by  the  hardships,  exposure,  and 
anxiety  to  which  John  Brown,  Jr.,  had  been  subjected,  and 
which  were  soon  to  be  redoubled  by  the  harsh  treatment 
of  his  captors 

The  tidings  of  the  executions  inflamed  the  Border  Ruf- 
fians greatly,  as  was  natural,  and  gave  an  excuse  for  the 
activity  of  the  Federal  troops  on  the  side  of  the  slave- 
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holders.  Warrants  had  already  been  issued  for  the  arrest 
of  the  Browns  as  conspirators  against  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment ;  and  these  were  now  served  by  civil  officers  who 
had  a  strong  military  force  behind  them.  We  saw  in  the 
last  chapter  John  Brown's  explanation  of  his  sons'  capture.^ 
I  will  now  give  in  the  words  of  those  sons  the  events 
accompanying  it.    John  Brown,  Jr.,  says :  — 

''  We  got  back  to  Osawatowie  from  our  five  days'  campaign,  toward 
evening  on  the  26th  of  May.  The  same  night  I  went  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Adair,  where  I  found  my  wife  and  son,  Jason  and  his  wife  and 
their  little  boy.  Jason  and  I  remained  there  all  night;  but  next 
rooming,  learning  that  a  man  named  Hughes,  of  Osawatomie,  a  pre- 
tended Free-State  man,  was  heading  a  party  to  capture  us,  Mr. 
Adair  did  not  consider  it  prudent  for  us  to  stay  longer,  and  advised 
OS  to  secrete  ourselves  in  a  ravine  on  his  place  well  filled  with  small 
nndergn»wth.  He  told  us  he  had  received  word  that  the  Uuitcd  States 
Mairshal  had  warrants  for  us  and  all  of  our  family,  —  also  for  Mr. 
Williams,  William  Partridge,  and  several  othere,  —  and  that  Hughes 
wanted  to  distinguish  himself  by  taking  us,  though  pretending  to  be 
friendly.  Jason  started  at  once  on  foot  for  Lawrence,  saying  that 
if  there  was  a  warrant  out  for  him  he  would  go  there  and  give 
himself  up  to  a  United  States  officer  rather  than  be  taken  by  a  posse 
made  up  of  Missourians  and  Buford's  men.  While  on  his  way  to 
Lawrence  he  was  captured  near  Stanton  (now  called  Rantoul)  by 
just  such  a  gang  as  he  hoped  to  avoid,  and  was  taken  at  once  to 
Paola,  then  called  Baptisteville.  I  took  my  rifle  and  horse  and  went 
Into  the  ravine  on  Mr.  Adair's  land,  remaining  there  through  that 
day  (May  27)  and  the  following  night.  About  four  o*cl<»ck  P.  M.  I 
was  joined  by  my  brother  Owen,  who  had  been  informetl  at  Mr. 
Adair's  of  my  whereabouts.  He  brought  with  him  into  the  brush 
a  valuable  running  horse,  mate  of  the  one  I  had  with  me.  These 
horses  had  been  taken  by  FnKj-Stato  men  near  the  Nebrnska  line 
and  exchanged  for  horses  obtained  in  the  way  of  reprisals  further 
south  ;  and  while  on  foot  a  few  miles  south  of  Ottawa  Jones's  place. 
May  26, 1  had  been  offered  one  of  these  to  ride  the  remaining  distance 
to  Osawatomie.  Owen's  horse  was  wot  with  sweat;  and  he  told  me 
of  the  narrow  escape  he  had  just  had  from  a  numl)er  of  anned  pro- 
slavery  men  who  had  their  headquarters  at  Tooloy's,  —  a  house  at  the 
loot  <»f  the  hill,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Mr.  Adair's.  Their 
guards,  seeing  him  in  the  road  coming  down  the  hill,  gave  a  signal, 

^  See  Brown's  Second  Campaign  in  Kansas,  p.  237. 
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and  at  once  the  whole  gang  were  in  hot  chase.  The  raperior  lleet- 
ness  of  the  horae  Owen  rode  alone  saved  him.  He  exchanged  horsea 
with  me,  and  that  night  forded  the  Marab  des  Cygnes,  and  going  by 
Stanton  (or  Standiford,  as  it  was  sometimes  called),  recrossed  the 
river  to  father's  camp  about  a  mile  north  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Da^. 
Until  Owen  told  me  that  night,  1  did  not  know  where  father  could  be 
found.  The  next  morning  early  I  went  to  Mr.  Adair's  house ;  and 
was  there  but  a  few  moments  when  there  suddenly  rode  up  a  number 
of  United  States  cavalry,  whom  I  was  quite  willing  to  see ;  but  while 
in  conversation  with  them  a  large  number  of  mounted  Missourians 
came  up  also,  and  with  them  the  United  States  Marshal,  whom  I 
knew,  but  did  not  wish  to  see.  He  read  to  me  a  warrant  for  my 
arrest,  which  charged  me  with  treason  against  the  United  States. 
Resistance  was  of  course  out  of  the  question.  It  was  then  I  dis- 
covered that  the  soldiers  were  there  simply  as  a  posse  Ui  aid  the 
marshal;  and  I  went  along  in  a  wagon  accompanied  by  all  of 
these  as  far  as  where  Captain  Wood  of  the  cavalry  had  his  camp, 
near  Osawatomie,  when  the  soldiers  returned  to  their  camp,  and 
the  others  went  on  with  me  to  Paola.  There  I  found  Jason  and 
several  others  of  our  men,  including  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Partridge^ 
and,  I  think,  Mr.  Benjalnin." 

Such  were  the  adventures  of  one  brother,  before  he  joined 
the  other  in  captivity  at  Baptisteville,^  now  called  Paola. 
Jason's  adventures  were  even  more  romantic.  He  had 
parted  from  his  father.  May  26,  early  in  the  morning,  after 
the  conversation  already  quoted,  and  had  returned  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  Osawatomie,  where  his  family  were.  His 
brother  John  was  suffering  from  his  sleepless  anxieties,  al- 
though he  afterward  became  much  worse ;  *  and  the  conduct 

*  This  is  a  town  of  some  importance  between  Osawatomie  and  the 
Missouri  border,  and  about  ten  miles  northeast  of  Mr.  Adair*8  house. 
Its  name  in  1856  (pronounced  colloquially  ''Bntteesville")  was  given 
in  honor  of  an  Indian,  —  Baptiste  Peoria,  —  from  whose  last  name,  by 
corruption,  the  present  title  of  the  town  seems  to  l>e  derived.  It  was  a 
proslavery  settlement  at  that  time,  while  Osawatomie  was  celebrated  for 
its  antislavery  character. 

*  Mr.  Adair  told  me,  when  I  visited  him  in  1882,  among  his  orchards 
and  vines  at  Osawatomie,  that  John  Brown,  Jr.,  was  "beside  himself" 
when  he  came  to  the  Adair  place  Monday  night,  May  26,  with  Jason  ;  that 
he  had  been  without  sleep  several  nights,  and  was  perhaps  disturbed  also 
by  the  killing  of  the  Doyles,  etc.  Thinking  him  in  such  a  condition  as 
made  it  unsafe  to  have  him,  fully  armed,  in  the  house,  some  of  his  friends^ 
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of  his  father  at  Pottawatomie  weighed  on  Jason's  compas- 
sionate mind.  His  uncle  Adair  could  give  them  no  protec- 
tion, and  was  endangered  himself  by  their  presence.  Jason 
therefore  set  forth  alone  and  on  foot  across  the  prairie 
north  of  the  Marais  des  Cygnes,  to  go  back  to  the  friendly 
house  of  Ottawa  Jones,  the  Christian  Indian,  and  thence' to 
Lawrence,  where  he  meant  to  give  himself  up  to  ^^  Uncle 
Sam's "  troops,  and  not  to  the  Border  Euffians.  He  had 
not  gone  far  when  he  saw  in  the  distance  towards  Paola  a 
dozen  horsemen,  whom  he  took  to  be  Missourians,  moving 
southwest  toward  the  Browns'  settlement  on  Middle  Creek, 
while  he  was  travelling  northwest  from  Osawatomie.  Their 
lines  of  travel  soon  intersected,  and  Jason,  going  up  to  one 
of  the  horsemen,  inquired  the  way  to  Ottawa  Jones's.  The 
leader  of  the  party  with  an  oath  exclaimed :  "  You  are  one 
of  the  men  we're  hunting  for; "and  levelled  his  rifle  at 
him.  Jason  stood  still,  and  the  men  began  to  question  him 
rapidly.  "  What  is  your  name  ?  "  "  Jason  Brown."  —  "  The 
son  of  old  John  Brown  ?  "  "  Yes."  —  "  Are  you  armed  ?  " 
"Yes,  with  a  revolver."  —  "Give  it  up.  Have  you  any 
money  ? "  He  produced  two  or  three  dollars,  which  he 
happened  to  have,  and  gave  that  up.  "Now  step  in  front 
of  the  horses."  Upon  this,  he  knew  they  meant  to  shoot 
him ;  so  he  stepped  backward,  facing  them,  opened  his 
bosom,  and  said:  "I  am  an  Abolitionist;  I  believe  that 
slavery  is  wrong,  and  that  Kansas  ought  to  be  a  free  State. 
I  never  knowingly  harmed  any  man  in  the  world.  If  you 
want  to  take  my  blood  for  believing  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  do  it  now."  When  he  said 
this  with  emphasis,^  three  or  four  of  the  Missourians  laid 
their  rifles  across  their  saddles,  but  the  rest  kept  aiming  at 
him.  The  leader,  who  proved  to  be  Martin  White,  a  pro- 
slavery  preacher  (the  same  who  afterward  shot  Frederick 
Brown),  said,  "  Well,  we  won't  shoot  you  now,  but  make  a 

or  those  who  professed  to  be  such,  tried  to  have  him  give  up  his  amis, 
and  be  bimself  pvi^n  up  to  the  United  States  ti-oops  and  pnt  under  their 
protection.  Owen  Brovm,  who  spent  some  hours  with  John  the  night  be- 
fore his  arrest,  denies  this  aUeged  insanity  at  that  time. 

*  **  I  could  talk  then,"  said  the  mo<iest  man,  telling  me  the  story  ;  "  I 
can't  talk  now.** 
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prisoner  of  yoa ; "  and  they  took  him  back  toward  Paola. 
On  Ihe  way  they  halted,  and  he,  overcome  with  fatigae,  sat 
down  on  the  ground  and  fell  asleep.  He  was  waked  by 
men  who  seemed  to  be  threatening  his  life  i^in ;  bat  he 
began  to  talk  to  them,  denouncing  slavery  and  declariiig 
himself  an  Abolitionist,  with  the  reasons  why.  One  or 
two  of  the  company,  who  seemed  more  intelligent  than 
the  rest,  listened  to  him;  and  when  they  reached  Paola, 
these  men  —  Judge  Cato  and  Judge  Jacobs,  as  they  were 
called  —  caused  their  prisoner  to  be  put  in  a  good  bed,  and 
returned  his  money  and  revolver  to  him.  He  met  his 
brother  John  the  next  day;  and  there  soon  happened  to 
them  another  adventure,  which  is  related  by  the  elder 
brother,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  fear  inspired  by 
John  Brown:  — 

"  The  day  after  we  were  taken  to  Paola,  a  proslavery  man  from  near 
Stanton  brought  in  and  gave  to  the  Missourians  and  Buford's  men 
who  held  our  little  company  as  prisoners  a  scrap  of  paper  containing 
only  these  words :  *  I  am  aware  that  you  hold  my  two  sons,  John 
and  Jason,  pristmers.  —  John  Brown.^  The  bearer  of  the  paper  said 
he  brought  it  under  the  assurance  that  his  own  life  depended  on  its 
delivery.  Brother  Jason  and  I  occupied  a  room  which  contained  a 
bed  and  a  small  lamp-stand  or  table.  Two  others  also  occupied  the 
room  as  guards.  The  early  part  of  the  night  of  this  day  had  been 
spent  by  our  guards  at  card-playing  at  the  little  table.  Jason,  with- 
out removing  his  clothes,  had  lain  down  on  the  front  side  of  the  bed, 
and  was  in  deep  sleep.  Occupying  in  like  manner  the  side  of  the 
bed  next  the  wall,  at  about  midnight,  as  near  as  I  cau  judge,  I  was 
awakened  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  outside  door  and  the  rushing 
in  of  a  number  of  men  with  drawn  bowie-knives.  Seizing  the  can- 
dle, and  saying,  *  Which  are  they  f  ^  they  crowded  around  our  bed 
with  uplifted  knives.  Believitig  that  our  time  had  come,  and  wish- 
ing to  save  Jason,  still  asleep,  from  prolonged  suffering,  I  opened 
tlie  bosom  of  his  shirt,  and  pointing  to  the  region  of  his  heart,  said, 
*  Strike  here ! '  At  this  moment  the  sudden  and  loud  barking  of 
dogs  outside  and  a  hurrying  of  steps  on  the  porch  caused  a  most 
lively  stampede  of  our  assailants  within,  and  this  attack  was  ended 
without  a  blow.  Prom  the  hour  at  Pottawatomie,  father  had 
become  to  slaveholders  and  their  allies  in  Kansas  an  onmlpresent 
dread,  filling  them  with  forebodings  of  evil  by  day  and  the  spec- 
tre of  their  imaginings  at  night.  Owing  to  that  fear,  ou'  lives 
were  saved.' 
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The  next  day  they  were  placed  in  custody  of  Captain 

Walker,  of  the  United  States  cavalry,  a  Southerner,  wlio 

Junmelf  tied  Johu's  arms  back  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 

the  most  intense  Buffering,  with  one  end  of  a  long  tujk, 

which  he  guve  the  other  end  to  a  sergeant;  the  captive 

then  plaaed  a  little  in  advance  uf  the  column  headed  by 

bjitain  Walker,  and  to  avoid  being  trampled  by  the  horses 

ihieh  had  been  ordered  to  trot,  be  vms  driven  at  this  pace 

the  hut  sun  to  Osawatomie,  a  distance  of  nine  mileg. 

'he  rope  had  been  tied  so  tight  as  to  stop  circulation.     In- 

ul  of  loosening  it  at  camp,  a  mile  south  of  (.Isawatomie, 

change  was  made  in  it  tlirough  that  day,  all  the  foUow- 

ing  night,  nor  until  about  noon  the  next  day.    By  that  time 

the  poor  man's  arms  and  bands  had  swollen  to  nearly  double 

their  size,  and  turned  black  as  if  mortitied.     Ou  removing 

the  rope,  a  ring  of  the  akin  came  ofE ;  and  the  scar  of  this, 

which  he  calls  "  slavery's  bracelet,"  is  still  visible  on  Mr. 

Brown's  arms.     Such  treatment,  of  course,  increased  his 

insanity,  throwing  him  into  a  kind  of  fever,  and  for  some 

his  recovery  was  doubtfnL     During  this  period  he  was 

letimes  chained  with  a  common  trace^hain,  —  which  his 

afterward  obtained,  and  occasionally  exhibited  in 

lis  journeys  through  the  North,  to  show  his  bearers  what 

nlavery  cottld  do  far  white  men  in  Kansas. 

John  Brown,   meanwhile,  was  pursuing  the   course  de- 

rilied  bj-  liim  in  the  long  letter  of  June,  1856,  printed  in 

!  last  chapter.     His  fame  was  wonderfully  increased  by 

i  blonily  deed  of  Pottawatomie,  which  rumor  instantly 

ribed  to  him,  and  which  was  not  doubted  to  be  his  act  at 

9  time,  in  Kansas  or  Missouri.     He  hart  counted,  moat 

ftely,  on  this  yery  result,  and  profited  in  his  campaign  by 

!  terrr»r  and  rage  it  inspired.     The  two  or  three  weeks 

lat  intervened  between  the  attack  on  Lawrence  and  the 

wessful  skirmishes  of  Brown  in  June,  were  the  critical 

jeriod  of  the  contest  for  the  Free-State  men.     Had  he  not 

•Id  up  the  standard  then,  and  checked  the  insolence  of  the 

^Tehnlders,  Kansas  woidd  have  been  given  up  to  them, 

I  the  immigration  of  Northern  men  prevented.     This 

I  has  been  expressed  to  me  by  many  of  t\\«  %ja,itaaa 
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people;  while  others,  who  do  not  go  so  far,  admit  that 
Btowu's  course  was  very  useful  to  the  cause.  Colonel 
Walker,  of  Lawrence,  in  quoting  to  me  Brown's  saying  in 
August,  1882,  —  '^  the  Pottawatomie  execution  was  a  just 
act,  and  did  good,"  —  added,  '^  I  must  say  he  told  the  truth. 
It  did  a  great  deal  of  good  by  terrifying  the  Missourians.  I 
heard  Grovernor  Eobinson  say  this  himself  in  his  speech  at 
Osawatomie  in  1877 ;  he  said  he  rejoiced  in  it  then,  though 
it  put  his  own  life  in  danger,  —  for  he  [Robinson]  was  a 
prisoner  at  Lecompton,  when  Brown  killed  the  men  at 
Pottawatomie." 

This  also  was  the  deliberate  and  often-expressed  opinion 
of  Judge  Hanway,  who  lived  near  the  scene  of  the  execu- 
tions, and  who  knew  all  the  circumstances.  This  worthy 
man  published  the.  following  statement  in  December,  1879, 
in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  quoted  :  — 

**  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  party  of  eight  who  left  our  camp  on 
Ottawa  Creek,  May  22,  1856,  to  visit  the  Pottawatomie,  what  their 
object  and  purposes  wore.  I  protested,  ana  begged  them  to  desist 
Of  course  my  plea  availed  nothing.  After  the  dreadful  affair  had 
taken  place,  and  after  a  full  investigation  of  the  whole  matter,  I,  like 
many  others,  modified  my  opinion.  Good  men  and  kind-hearted 
women  in  1856  differed  in  regard  to  this  affair  in  which  John  Brown 
and  his  party  were  the  leading  actors.  John  Brown  justified  it,  and 
thought  it  a  necessity ;  others  differed  from  him  then,  as  they  do 
now.  I  have  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  like  others  of  the  early  settlers  was  finally  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Pottawatomie  *  massacre,'  as  it  is  called,  prevented  the 
ruffian  hordes  from  carrying  out  their  programme  of  expelling  the 
Free-State  men  from  this  portion  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas.  It 
was  tliis  view  of  the  case  which  reconciled  the  minds  of  the  settlers 
on  the  Pottawatomie.  They  would  whisper  one  to  the  other :  *  It 
was  fortunate  for  us ;  for  God  only  knows  what  our  fate  and  condition 
would  have  been,  if  old  John  Brown  had  not  driven  terror  and  oun- 
Btemation  into  the  ranks  of  the  proslavery  party/" 

Upon  this  result,  as  well  as  upon  the  ground  first  named 
in  this  chapter,  —  that  Brown  believed  himself  to  be,  and 
in  fact  was,  divinely  inspired  to  make  a  slavish  peace  in 
Kansas  impossible,  —  must  rest  his  justification  for  the 
bloo<ly  act  I  have  described.     Men  will  continue  to  doubt 
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^^■lietber  hia  justificattoD  is  ample ;  but  such  he  held  it  to 
^HP^  ftiiit  was  williDg  to  rest  his  cause  with  Uud,  and  with  pos- 
^■(Mity.    A  few  men  who  now  denounce  biiu  tor  this  deed  long 
upheld  it.  and  have  profited  by  its  good  consequeiices, — 
umoiig  them  Charles  Gobinsun,  whose  emphatic  approral 
^in  l!S78  has  already  been  cited.'     With  the  excuses  of  such 
^Hpen  for  their  change  of  tone,  history  has  nothing  to  da 
^fmring  the  period  when  they  must  have  best  known 'the 
^Hfarcnm stances  attending  Brown's  act,  —  its   piovocatioDB, 
its  timeliness,  and  its  results,  —  they  publicly  excused  it, 
and   honored  him.     Their  voice  in   accusation  and  mali- 
cious interpretation  of  Brown  will  now  be  judged  at  its 
true  value.    Those  of  us  who  long  refused  to  bulieve  that 
BrowQ  participated  in  these  executions  would  not  perhaps 


>  At  a  public  meeting  held  in  LAvrence,  Dec.  IB,  IStil)  (tceoi'diijg  to 
•  iiairs|w]K>r  reports  at  the  lime),  the  citizcDB  pasud  rwolutioaa  oonoeni- 
■  tlie  Pollanatomie  axeciitloDS,  declaring  "  that  arcoriling  to  the  oldioai; 
*  of  war  «aid  tronsaction  was  not  unjuatifiable,  but  that  it  was  per- 
il froni  the  nd  neccsnty  which  existed  at  that  time  lo  dufcnd  tha 
lod  liticrtiea  of  the  wttten  in  that  region,"     This  resolution  was 
i  by  Charlra  Boblmon,  who  said  that  he  had  alwaji  believed 
It  John  Brown  wan  connected  with  that  movement.     Indeed,  he  believed 
n  had  told  Iiiin  eo,  or  to  that  effect ;  aud  vrhen  he  first  heard  of  the 
n«,  he  thought  it  was  aliout  right.      A  war  of  ei termination  wai  in 
eet,  and  it  w*a  as  well  fur  Free-State  men  to  kill  pmalavery  men,  u 
k  pnubrery  nK-n  to  kill  Fr™-St«t«  men.     All  he  wanted  to  know  wm 
tn  were  put  out  of  Ilie  wuild  decently,  not  liaulied  and  cut  to 
a  R.  r.  Brown.      G.  W.  Brawn  believed  the  mnrder  of  tlioM 
D  on  Pottawatomie  Creek  waa  not  justiiiable;  bat  he  (Rodinaon)  thought 
,  Adair,  a  nephew  of  John   Brown,  remarking  that  he  had 
i  hia  anrJe  aay  he  woa  present  and  approved  of  the  deed,  bnt  that  he 
||  tii>t  mia*  a  finger  himself  to  injure  the  men,  —  that  his  skirts  were  clear 
Robiiuon  said  it  made  no  dlffereni^e  whether  hr  raised  his  hand 
tMhrrwiae.     John  Drowu  wax  preacnt,  aiding  and  advidng ;  he  did  not 
n|>t  111  ilop  the  bloodHhi-<],  and  is  of  uonrae  responnble,  thoogh  jiiati- 
e  Bcconltng  to  Robinson's  undrrttanding  of  the  matter.     He  added 
It  while  tliu  war  in  Kinaiia  I'oulinned,  he  was  pleasnl  with  the  coH)))er- 

0  of  Joha  Brawn  :  but  afler  peace  was  r<^Btored,  and  the  oIG'^ea  [wased 

1  f  rMvStaie  hnii-ls,  he  thought  (he  sherilTs  of  the  several  counties  should 
'F  tuvn  mllxil  upon  lo  presri've  t)i*  peace.    Witli  them  the  lusponubility 

Hid  have  rnried,  not  with  the  unauthoriatd  individual*, — ohi  Jolm 
r  anybody  else ;  and  arty  interference  of  Brown  sttbaoqnent  lo 
I  tranhle*  In  1856  he  n-piidialrd. 
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have  honored  or  trusted  him  less  had  we  known  the  whole 
truth.  I  for  one  should  not ;  though  I  should  have  deeply 
regretted  the  necessity  for  such  deeds  of  dark  and  provi- 
dential justice. 

*'  Not  yet  the  wise  of  heart  would  cease 
To  hold  'his  hope  through  shame  and  guilt, 
^  Aud,  with  his  hand  against  the  hilt, 

Would  pace  the  troubled  land  like  Peace  ; 
Would  love  the  gleams  of  good  that  broke 
From  either  side,  nor  veil  his  eyes ; 
And  if  9ome  dreadful  need  should  rise. 
Would  strike,  and  firmly ,  and  one  stroke,** 
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CHAFIER  X. 
THE  KANSAS  STRUGGLE  CONTINUED. 

THE  events  already  chronicled  are  but  a  small  part  of 
those  which  took  place  in  Kansas  while  John  Brown 
maintained  his  connection  with  the  friends  of  freedom  there. 
It  was  more  than  three  years  from  his  first  arrival  at  Osa- 
watomie  before  he  finally  withdrew  (late  in  January,  1859) 
from  the  Territory,  whose  admission  as  a  free  State  was 
then  secure,  although  the  date  was  delayed.  But  he  spent 
less  than  half  those  three  years  in  Kansas.  His  first  sum- 
mer there,  in  1856,  was  the  most  eventful  portion  of  that 
period;  and  this  has  been  in  part  described.  But  much 
remains  to  be  told,  although  the  incidents  of  that  sum- 
mer, which  then  seemed  so  momentous,  have  shrunk  almost 
into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  campaigns  of 
the  Civil  War  that  so  soon  followed.  What  we  used  to 
call  "  battles "  in  Kansas,  if  the  whole  sum  of  them  were 
thrown  together,  would  hardly  equal  in  their  numbers  or 
tangible  results  a  single  heavy  skirmish  along  the  front 
of  Grant's  army.  The  total  loss  of  life  on  both  sides 
during  1856,  by  the  casualties  of  war,  did  not  exceed  a 
hundred  men,  and  the  property  destroyed  was  hardly  so 
much  as  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Yet  though  this  com- 
putation makes  the  struggle  appear  trivial,  it  was  not  so 
in  fact ;  while  in  the  qualities  of  mind  which  it  developed 
it  became  all-important.  In  Kansas,  first  of  all,  the  patient 
and  too  submissive  citizen  of  the  North  learned  to  stand 
firm  against  Southern  arrogance  and  assumption ;  for  that 
scantily  settled  prairie  exhibited  more  courage  to  the  square 
mile  than  the  most  populous  Northern  States  had  before 
displayed.  John  Brown  alone  was  worth  all  the  trouble 
that  Kansas  gave  the  nation,  and  his  significance  atones  for 
the  littleness  of  the  affair,  even  as  wc  now  view  it. 
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Yet,  in  truth,  the  creation  of  a  free  State,  colonized  by 
the  best  yeomanry  of  the  North,  on  the  western  frontier  of 
the  slaveholdiyg  South,  was  in  itself  a  great  event ;  and  the 
possibility  of  success  in  the  enterprise  aroused  an  interest 
throughout  the  country  that  nothing  else  had  excited.  The 
attempt  was  made,  too,  on  the  eve  of  one  of  our  periodic 
political  contests,  —  the  election  of  President ;  and  this 
issue  became  inevitably  connected  with  the  canvass.  It  was 
the  fear  of  losing  the  presidential  vote  of  Pennsylvania  for 
James  Buchanan  in  1856  that  inspired  the  recall  of  the 
worst  Territorial  governors  of  Kansas,  —  Shannon  and  Wood- 
son, —  and  the  appointment,  just  before  the  decisive  October 
election,  of  that  upright  Pennsylvania  Democrat  Governor 
Geary.  His  private  instructions  were  said  to  be,  "Quiet 
the  Territory  at  any  cost ;  for  if  the  warfare  continues  in 
Kansas,  Pennsylvania  will  vote  for  Fremont."  This,  as  the 
other  States  then  stood,  would  have  defeated  Buchanan. 
Just  before  Geary's  appointment,  Jefferson  Davis  (of  all 
men  in  the  world),  who  was  then  Secretary  of  War,  had 
directed  General  Persifor  Smith,  who  commanded  the  United 
States  forces  at  Leavenworth,  to  put  down  the  **  open  rebel- 
lion "  of  the  freemen  of  Kansas.^  But  more  patriotic  and 
peaceful  counsels  prevailed ;  Governor  Geary  quieted  the 
Territory,  and  Buchanan  was  elected  President. 

The  occasion  for  this  manifesto  from  Jefferson  Davis  was 
the  lively  campaign,  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  which  had 
been  carried  on  by  John  Brown,  General  Lane,  Major  Abbott, 
Captain  Walker,  and  others,  during  the  three  months  be- 
tween the  Pottawatomie  executions  and  the  burning  of  Osa- 
watomie  at  the  end  of  August.     Having  already  published 

1  Davis  wrote  to  General  Smith  :  **The  President  has  directed  me  to 
say  to  you  that  you  are  authorizt^l  from  time  to  time  to  make  requisitions 
upon  the  Governor  [of  Kansas]  for  such  militia  force  as  you  may  require  to 
enable  you  to  suppress  the  insurrection  against  the  government  of  the  Ter. 
ritory  of  Kansas.  Should  you  not  be  able  to  derive  from  the  military  of 
Kansas  an  adequate  force  for  the  purjKMe,  you  will  derive  such  additional 
numl>er  of  militia  as  may  be  necessary  from  the  States  of  Illinois  and 
Kentucky.  .  .  .  The  position  of  the  insurgents  is  that  of  open  rebellion 
against  the  latos  and  constitiUianal  anthoritits,  with  such  manifestation  of 
purpose  to  spread  devastation  over  the  land  as  no  longer  justifies  further 
hesitation  or  indulgence.'* 


P|8SB.l 
John    ] 
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BECaLLECTIOMS   OF    L.    : 


John  Brown'a  report  to  his  family  of  the  fight  at  Black 
Jack,  uear  Palmyra,  early  in  June,  1  will  next  quote  from 
othor  authoritiKs,  and  filially  from  Browii  hitosel)',  some  hla- 
turiual  notes  of  this  disturbed  summer.  One  of  bis  soldiers, 
Luke  F.  Parsons,  has  witliiii  a  few  years  made  this  statement 

K"">"°£tiiig  his  own  conduct  in  the  Kansas  feud :  — 
.1  daylight  rm  the  mnmiiig  of  ibe  3d  uf  June.  1856,  Majnr  lluji 
gall<j[>ml  u<  B)u(>k  Juok,  \r\wre  I  teodpred  my  services  to 
iu  Browu,  unil  was  imraediat«ly  put  ou  guard ;  and  I  wua  the 
MMt  B«nlinol  whu  challenged  CiiIudcI  Sumner  when  he  citme  to 
e  oar  (iriaonerH.  Agiun,  soractima  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
1  ii>ei  Juhn  Bruwn  in  Lawreuce  ;  he  I>ild  lue  he  iiaioo  to  get  help  to 
defend  OaAwatomie.  I  tiiU  him  to  try  the  '  t^tuha '  (which  wee  a 
m  Lawrenoe  Sharjie'*  rifie  company  to  whioh  I  Iwlimged).  Ho  repUed 
j^^HBlat  he  had,  but  ihey  wuuld  nut  leave  Lawrence.  1  told  liiin  I 
^^■nuld  get  Luy  rifle  and  ri;u  with  liini.  He  said  he  u'liutd  aurcly  show 
^^^fce  hi>w  ID  figlit,  if  tlie  rascals  wuuld  give  liim  a  chance.  When  I 
^^Hmot  fur  my  gun  Lieutenant  Cutler  naked  what  1  was  going  tii  do. 
'  IVild  him.  and  he  raid,  'The  guns  belong  to  the  company,  aii4  sbaD 

Dot  tie  taken  away.'     Brown  borrowed  a  Sharpc's  rifle  of  Captain 
Uarvcy  for  me,  and  I  went  with  him  to  hia  camp  near  Osawatomie. 
■"Ang,  30,  1956,  we  were  camped  a  hair-mile  east  nf  that  town, 
I  Mr.  Crane's   place.      While   we   were  cooking  breakfost,  befiiro 
'se,  n  man  dashed  intii  camp,  saying  the  Border  Ruffians  were 
ming  from  iho  weet,  and  had  inst  killed  Fred  Brown  ami  David 
n  near  >Ir.  Adair's.     Brown  started  right  off,  and  said,  '  Men, 
He  did  not  (lay  ijo.     I  Htarted  with  him,  and  it  was  some 
H  bctorn  any  overtimk  us.    While  wo  were  barryiui;  on  by 
wives,  Bmwu  said,  '  Pttranns,  were  you  ever  under  firet '    I  re- 
'  No;  but  I  will  obey  urdera.     Tell  mo  what  you  want  me  to 
He  said,  '  Take  more  care  hi  end  life  tvell  ihnu  to  live  long.' 
Hien  we  reached  the  lilnckhouse  in  the  village  he  motioned  to 
il  to  go  in,  myself  with  the  rp»t.     He  then  snid  to  me,  '  Hold 
T  poution  as  long  an  jmssible,  and  hurt  them  all  you  cim :  while 
b  will  go  Into  the  Umber  and  annoy  (hem  from  that  side.'     1  faal- 
d  thn  door  with  a  large  bar,  and  thought  all  eccure.     Sihid  firing 
mmencMl  up  the   Mamis   dna  Cycniea,   when.<   Brown   had  gone. 
■rt'nd  floor  in  the  hb-ckhouse.  aud  part  of  the  boys  bad 
le  up  there.    While  we  all  eelecredimrptiri-hule,  Bruwuhad  drnirn 
T  attention,  to  that  we  were  not  midceted.    After  seme  twenty 
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minates  or  so,  some  one  on  the  seoond  floor  ealled  out :  '  They  have 
cannon,  and  will  hiow  us  all  to  pieces  in  here.  I  am  going  to  get 
out  of  this.'  I  said :  '  No,  you  must  stay.'  Old  man  Austin  said, 
'  Stay  here,  and  let  them  hlow  us  to  hell  and  back  again ! '  I  went 
upstairs  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  enemy,  and  before  I  knew  it  the 
door  was  opened  and  most  of  the  men  gone.  I  don^  know  even 
where  they  went.  Austin  and  I,  and  I  think  two  others,  —  four  in 
all,  —  then  went  up  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  River,  in  the  timber,  and 
joined  Brown  at  the  fight,  on  his  left.  Cline  had  gone  before  this. 
We  had  not  been  tliere  long  when  we  all  fell  back  across  the  river. 
Partridge  was  shot  while  in  the  river. 

**  At  this  place  the  water  was  deep,  and  I  said  to  Austin,  '  I  cannot 
swim  with  my  gun,'  which  I  soon  threw  into  the  river.  So  we  both 
ran  down  the  river.  The  bank  was  high,  so  we  were  most  of  the 
time  out  of  sight  I  ran  too  fast  for  the  old  man  [Austin],  and 
he  called  to  me  not  to  leave  him.  As  we  approached  the  old  saw«- 
mill  the  bank  became  lower,  and  we  were  seen  by  the  ruffiaas, 
three  of  whom  were  after  us.  I  told  Austin  that  as  I  could  see  the 
bottom,  I  would  cross.  He  repli<Ml,  ^  I  won't  run  another  inch ; ' 
and  dropped  down  behind  a  large  log.  I  waded  through ;  but  the 
opposite  bank  was  steep  and  high ;  and  as  I  was  clinging  to  brush 
and  scrambling  up,  I  heard  the  words  *  Halt !  halt !  halt ! '  in  rapid 
succession,  and  immediately  several  guns  were  fired,  and  the  dirt  lorn 
up  by  my  side.  I  was  on  the  bank  in  a  twinkle,  and  returned  their 
salute  as  well  as  I  could.  Two  were  putting  spurs  to  their  horses  the 
best  they  could.  One  horse  bore  an  empty  siiddie,  and  one  man  was 
kicking  his  last  kick ;  and  Austin  jumped  up  aud  came  over  to  me. 
As  we  went  up  the  river  he  told  me  that  they  did  not  see  him,  but 
passed  rather  in  front  of  him,  and  all  shot  at  ine  ;  while  he  shot  one 
in  the  back  just  at  the  very  moment  they  shot  at  me.  In  an  hour  or 
BO  after  this  we  got  together  at  a  log-liouse  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  Dr.  Updegraff  was  then  in  the  house,  shot  in  the  thigh. 
Brown  was  with  him.  But  before  we  got  together  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  town  was  seen.     They  burned  twenty-nine  houses. 

*'  The  next  day  we  moved  to  the  south  side,  to  a  Mr.  HauseHs. 
We  commenced  to  fell  timber  round  a  place  selected  by  Brown  as  pos- 
sessing natural  advantages  for  defence.  We  felled  the  tree- tops  out, 
and  trimmed  them  with  sharp  points.  Most  of  the  men  became  sick 
with  the  ague,  and  work  was  suspended.  Soon  after  this,  I  too  was 
taken  with  fever,  and  Brown  hauled  me  to  Lawrence.  I  was  very 
sick.  Brown  asked  me  if  he  should  take  me  to  the  hospital.  I  told 
him  that  I  would  rather  go  to  Mrs.  Rillum-s  (a  boarding-house 
where  I  had  previously  lodged),  if  she  wouLl  take  care  of  me.  He 
went  and  found  her,  and  returned  saying,   ^Mrs.   Killum   says, 
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'^  Bring  him  here :  I  would  do  as  much  for  Luke  Parsons  as  for  my 
own  son." '  Under  her  care  I  recovered  so  that  I  was  again  under 
Brown's  command.  I  shouldered  my  gun  and  marched  out  to  meet 
the  twenty-eight  hundred  men  who  came  up  from  Missouri  in 
September.  If  I  remember  aright,  in  about  a  year  after  this  I  went 
with  John  £•  Cook  to  Tabor,  Iowa,  where  I  next  saw  Brown,  and 
from  Tabor  went  on  to  Springdale. 

'^  I  also  take  pride  in  saying  that  I  was  under  arms  in  Topeka,  on 
July  4,  1856,  when  Colonel  Sumner  dispersed  the  Legislature.  I 
was  with  Captain  Walker  in  the  capture  of  Colonel  Titus,  near 
Leoompton.    I  claim  to  be  the  man  who  shot  Colonel  Titus. 

"I  was  near  our  Captain  Shombre  when  he  was  struck  by  the 
fiital  balL  I  received  a  very  sore  but  slight  wound  there.  It  was  on 
my  shin,  made  by  a  very  small  ball  or  a  buck-shot. 

*'  Kansas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1861,  with  every  inch  free 
soil,  and  still  the  object  for  which  Brown  fought  was  not  entirely 
aeoomplished.  I  enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  and  fought  for  nearly 
fDur  years,  until  that  object  was  fully  attained^  and  there  was 
nowhere  to  be  found  a  '  slave  to  clank  his  chains  by  the  graves  of 
Monticello  or  the  shades  of  Mt.  Vernon.' '' 

The  name  of  this  soldier  of  Brown's  company  appears  in 
the  ''Articles  of  Enlistment  and  By-Laws  of  the  Kansas 
Regulars,  made  and  established  by  the  commander,  a.  d. 
1856,  in  whose  handwriting  it  is,"  —  as  Brown  described  the 
book  to  me  when  lie  gave  me  a  copy  in  April,  1857.  Here 
are  its  contents,  given,  as  to  spelling  and  punctuation,  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  original :  — 

Kansas  Territory,  a.  d.  1856. 

1.   The  Covenant 

We  whose  names  are  found  on  these  and  the  next  following  pages 
do  hereby  enlist  ourselves  to  8<Tve  in  the  Free-State  cause  uudcr 
John  Brown  as  Cominatider :  during  the  full  |)eriod  of  time  affixed 
to  our  names  respectively  and  we  severally  pledjje  our  word  and  our 
sacred  honor  to  said  Commander ;  and  to  each  other,  that  durinc:  the 
time  for  which  we  have  enlisted  we  will  faithfully  and  puiirtually 
perform  our  duty  (in  such  ciipaoity  or  place  as  may  b(»  assigned  to  us 
by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  of  those  assoriated  with  iis :  or  of 
the  companies  to  which  wo  may  bt'louij:  as  the  ras<'  may  Ix  )  ;«s  a 
regular  volunteer  fi)rce  for  the  inaintainanee  of  the  rijihts  ,"t  lihiTiies 
of  the  Free- State  Citizens  of  Kansas :  and  we  further  agree  \  that  && 
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•- 
individuals  we  will  conform  to  the  by  Laws  of  this  OrganuaHan  & 

that  we  toiU  insist  on  their  regular  &  punctual  enforeement  as  a  first 

&  last  duty :  &  in  short  that  we  will  observe  &  maintain  a  strict  & 

thorough  Military  discipline  at  all  times  untill  our  term  of  serviee 

expires. 

Names,  date  of  enlistmentf  and  term  of  service  on  nexi  Pages, 

Term  of  service  omitted  for  want  of  room  {principally  for  the 

War). 

2.  Names  and  date  of  enlistment. 

Aug.  22.^  Wm.  Patridge  (imprisoned)^  John  Salathiel,  S.  Z. 
Brown,  John  Goodell,  L.  F.  Parsons,  N.  B.  Phelps,  Wm.  B. 
Harris. 

Aug.  23.    Jason  Brown  (son  of  commander ;  imprisfmed). 

Aug.  24.    J.  Benjamin  (imprisoned). 

Aug.  25.  Cyrus  Taton,  B.  Reynolds  (imprisoned),  Noah  Frazee 
(Ist  Lieut.),  Wm.  Miller,  Juhn  P.  Glenn,  Wm.  Quick,  M.  D.  Lane, 
Amos  Alderman,  August  Bondie,  Charles  Kaiser  (murdered  Aug. 
90),  Freeman  Austin  (aged  57  years),  Samuel  Hereson,  John  W. 
Troy,  Jas.  H.  Holmes  (Ciipt.). 

Aug.  26.  Geo.  Patridge  (killed  Aug.  30),  Wm.  A.  Sears. 

Aug.  27.  S.  H.  Wright. 

Aug.  29.  B.  Darrach  (Surgeon),  Saml.  Farrar. 

Sept.  8.     Timothy  Kelly,  Jas.  Andrews. 

Sept.  9.    W.  H.  Leman,  Charles  Oliver,  D.  H.  Hurd. 

Sept.  15.  Wm.  F.  Haniel. 

Sept.  16.  Saml.  Geer  (Commissary). 

3.  Bylaws  of  the  Free- State  regular  Volunteers  of  Kansas  enlisted 

under  John  Brown. 

Art.  I.  Those  who  agree  to  be  governed  by  the  following  articles 
&  whose  names  are  appended  will  be  known  as  the  Kansas 
Regulars. 

Art.  II.  Every  oflScer  connected  with  organization  (except  the 
Commander  already  named)  shall  he  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  if  above  a  Captain  ;  &  if  a  Captain  ;  or  under  a  Captain, 
by  a  majority  of  the  company  to  which  they  belong. 

Art.  in.  All  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  vote  of  the  majority  of 
members  or  compauies  as  the  case  may  be,  &  all  members  shall  be 
alike  eligible  to  the  highest  office. 

Art.  IV.  All  trials  for  misconduct  of  Officers;  or  privates;  shall 
be  by  a  jury  of  Twelve;  chosen  by  a  majority  of  Company,  or 

1 186a 
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miipnnicfl  OS  the  enee  umy  be.     Each  Cotnpun;  shall  Iry  its  own 

Art.  V.   All  Talimtile  propCTty  taken  by  honorable  warfare  fmoi 

itit  eDetny,  ahull  be  held  as  the  property  of  the  whule  couipauy.  ur 

oimpanir^,  as  the  cii«e  iimy  be  :  equully,  withoat  distiuetion  ;  to  be 

naed  fur  the  mininoii  beuvtit  or  lie  plac<^  tn  the  hniids  of  respnuHible 

snlc :  The  prvxiriisls  to  be  divided  un  uearly  equally  amonijst 

cumpiiDy  :  or  companies  capturiug  it  ss  may  b* :  except  thai  no 

irsoa  Hhiill  bo  euliili-d  lu  any  dividend  fmm  property  t^en  lieruro 

eiitereU   lliu  service ;   and   any   person   guilty   of  dwertiuii,   or 

icti'd  uf  gn>«s  vioUlion  tif  his  obligations  to  those  with  whom 

ic  slionld  act,  teheth^  officer  or  private :  Bball  forfeit  his  interest  in 

lII  divideudii  loaile  Ht^er  aiieh  inisconduet  has  occurred. 

Art.  VI.   AU  property  u»piurcJ  shall  be  delivorpd  to  the  reeeircr 

the  Ctrt*,  or  eoiiipany  aa  the  case  may  be ;  whoie  duty  it  shnll  bo  ■ 

mnke  a  full  ioveutory  of  the  same  (assisted  by  sucli  person,  or 

may  be  chosen  fur  tliat  puqiosc),  a  coppy  of  which  shall 

riado  into  the  Books  of  this  or^-anisatioD ;  &  held  subject  tv 

Willi  nation  by  any  membor,  on  all  suitable  occasions. 

Art.  VU.     The  receiver  shall  give  his  receipts  in  a  Booh  for  that 

1  moneys  &  other  pmperiy  of  ihe  regukrs  plac^Ml  in  liis 

ids;  keep  au  iuventory  of  the  same  &  make  copy  as  provided  In 

Side  VI. 

Art.  Vm.   Captured  artielea  wheu  nscd  fur  the  benefit  of  the 
inbers :  shall  be  receipted  for  by  the  Comtiiisaary,  the  sume  as 

•yes  placed  in  his  hands.  The  recfiver  to  hold  said  receipts. 
Art.  IX.  A  disorderly  relreat  shall  not  be  suffered  at  any  time  ft 
•ty  Officer  ft  private  is  by  this  artii'Ie  fully  empowered  to  prevent 
by  force  if  need  be,  &  any  attempt  at  leaving  the  ground 
iring  a  6gbt  is  hereby  declared  disorderly  unlens  the  conseut  or  di- 
>riKn  of  Ihe  officer  then  in  oimmaQd  have  authorized  the  same. 
Art.  X.  A  disorderly  attack  or  charge  ;  shall  uut  be  suffered  at 

XI.   When   in   camp  a   Ihorongh  watch    bolb   regular   and 

ifjupi  shall  Im-  miiintained  both  by  day,  &  by  Night ;  anil  vititutB 

mil    H'lt   he   Buffereci   to    puss   or  repass  without   leave   from   the 

[Oipinin  of  the  guard  and  under  common  or  ordinary  cirru instances  it 

expected  that  the  Officers  will  cheerfully  share  this  service  with 

Art,  XII.    Ki-eping  np  Fires  or  tights  after  dark;  orfiringof  Guns, 
Caps  sliall  not  be  alluwe<l,  except  Fires  and  lights  when 
iiltlable. 

Art.  Xin.    When   in  Camp  neither  Officerg  shall  be  allowed  tO 
orllbuUt  nmei'ut  of  the  Officer  then  in  ciiniitand. 
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Art.  XIY.  All  oDcivfl  angtentlemaBly  profiuiei  vulgar  talk  or 
ooDvenatiun  »]iall  be  discounteuHDced. 

Art  XV.  All  acts  of  petty  theft  needlen  waste  of  the  property  of 
(he  meifibers  or  of  Citizens  is  hereby  decUired  disorderly :  together 
with  all  uncivil,  or  unkind  treatment  of  Citizens  or  of  prisoners. 

Art.  XVI.  In  all  cases  of  capturing  property,  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  shall  be  detailed  to  take  charge  of  the  same ;  all  others  shall 
keep  in  their  position. 

Art.  XVII.  It  shall  at  all  times  be  the  duty  of  the  quarter 
Master  to  select  ground  for  encampment  subject  however  to  the 
approbation  of  the  commanding  officer. 

Art.  XVIIL  The  Commissary  shall  give  his  receipts  in  a  Book  for 
that  purpose  for  all  moneys  provisions,  and  sttires  put  into  his  hands. 

Art.  XIX.  The  Officers  of  companies  shall  see  that  the  arms  of 
the  same  are  in  constant  good  order  and  a  neglect  of  this  duty  shall 
be  deemed  disorderly. 

Art.  XX.  No  person  after  having  first  surrendered  himself  a 
prisoner  shall  be  put  to  death :  or  subjected  to  corporeal  punishment, 
without  first  having  had  the  benefit  of  an  impartial  trial. 

Art.  XXI.  A  Wagg(m  Master  and  an  Assistant  shall  be  chosen 
for  each  company  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  a  general  care  and 
oversight  of  the  teams,  waggons,  harness  and  all  other  articles  or 
property  pertaining  thereto:  and  who  shall  both  be  exempt  from 
serving  on  guard. 

Art.  XXII.  The  ordinary  use  or  introduction  into  the  camp  of 
any  intoxicating  liquor,  as  a  beverage :  is  hereby  dei^lured  disorderly. 

Art.  XXIII.  A  Majority  of  Two  Thirds  of  all  the  Members  may 
at  any  time  alter  or  amend  the  foregoing  articles. 

4.  List  of  Volunteers  either  engaged  or  guarding  Horses  during  the 
*  fight  of  Black  Jack  or  Palmyra^  Jutie  2,  1856. 

1.  Saml.  T.  Shore  (Captain).  2.  Silas  More.  3.  David  Hen- 
dricks (Horse  Guard).  4.  Hiram  McAllister.  5.  Mr.  Parmoly 
(wounded).  6.  Silvester  Harris.  7.  0.  A.  Carpenter  (wounded). 
8.  Au^rustus  Shore.  9.  Mr.  Townsley  (of  Pottawatomie).  10. 
Wm.  B.  Hayden.  11.  John  Mewhinncy.  12.  Montgomery  Shore. 
13.  Elkana  Timmons.  14.  T.  Weiner.  15.  August  Bondy.  16. 
Hugh  Mewhinney.  17.  Charles  Kaiser.  18.  Elizur  Hill.  19. 
William  David.  20.  B.  L.  Cochran.  21.  Henry  Thompson 
(wounded).  22,  Elias  Basinger.  23.  Owen  Brown.  24.  Fredk. 
Brown  (horse  guard ;  murdered  Aug.  30).  25.  Salmon  Brown. 
26.  Oliver  Brown.  27.  This  blank  may  be  filled  by  Capt.  Shore 
as  he  may  have  the  name.  John  Brown. 
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5.  IM  of  names  cf  ike  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Black  Jack  (or 
Palmyra)  and  also  of  the  Eight  who  held  out  to  receive  the 
surr&ider  of  Capt  Pate  and  Twenty -Two  men  on  Uiot  occasion. 
June  2j  1856. 

1.  Mr.  Parmely  woanded  io  Nose,  &  Arm  obliged  to  leave.  2. 
Henry  Thompson  dangerously  wounded  but  fought  for  nearly  one 
Hour  afterward.  3.  0.  A.  Carpenter  Badly  wounded  aud  obliged  to 
leave.    4.    Charles  Kaiser,  murdered   Aug.   30.    5.    Elizur  Hill. 

6.  Wm.  David.  7.  Hugh  Mewhinney  (17  yrs.  old).  8.  B.  L. 
Oochran.  9.  Owen  Brown,  10.  Salmon  Brown.  Seriously 
wounded  (soon  after  by  accident),  11.  Oliver  Brown -^17  years 
old. 

In  the  battle  of  Osawatomie  Capt.  (or  Dr.)  Updegraph  ;  and 
Two  others  whose  names  I  have  lost  were  severely  (one  of  them 
shockingly)  wounded  before  the  fight  began  Aug.  30,  1856. 

John  Brown. 

In  these  lists  appear  a  few  of  the  men  who  afterward 
fought  under  Captain  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry;  but  only  a 
few,  for  most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  settlers  in  Kansas 
who  would  fight  to  protect  themselves,  but  not  to  attack 
slavery  at  a  distance.  The  dates  given  in  the  list,  when 
this  man  or  that  was  "  murdered,''  denote  the  day  on  which 
Brown's  most  famous  engagement  —  that  of  Osawatomie, 
Aug.  30, 1856  —  was  fought.  The  fight  at  Black  Jack,  or 
Palmyra,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1856,  was  more  remarkable, 
though  the  whole  force  engaged  on  both  sides  was  less  than 
eighty.  I  have  quoted  Brown's  report  of  it,  but  will  here 
describe  it  more  fully. 

Brown  had  taken  to  the  prairie  for  guerilla  warfare 
against  the  Missourians  and  other  Southern  invaders  of 
Kansas,  after  the  Pottawatomie  executions.  Among  their 
leaders  was  Captain  Pate,  a  Virginian.  Brown,  hearing  of 
the  capture  of  his  sons,  pursued  Pate,  and  came  up  with 
him  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  June,  at  his  camp  on  the  Black 
Jack  Creek  (so  called  from  the  black  oak  growing  on  its 
banks),  within  the  present  limits  of  Palmyra. 

In  the  interval  between  the  Pottawatomie  executions  and 
the  fight  at  Black  Jack,  during  which  the  sons  of  John 
Brown  were  captured  as  has  been  related,  many  important 
events  occurred ;  but  I  will  confine  my  narrative  chiefly  to 
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those  in  which  the  Brown  family  were  directly  concerned. 
Several  witnesses  are  still  alive  who  took  part  in  them ;  but 
my  chief  reliance  will  be  (besides  the  letters  of  John  Brown) 
the  detailed  statements  made  by  Owen  Brown  and  by 
August  Bondi  (the  German  citizen  of  Kansas  already  men- 
tioned), both  of  whom  were  in  camp,  or  rather  in  hiding, 
with  John  Brown  while  the  Border  Ruffians  and  the  United 
States  dragoons  were  scouring  the  country  between  Law- 
rence and  Osawatomie  to  find  the  perpetrators  of  the  bloody 
deed  of  May  24.  Bondi  has  published  a  minute  report,  in 
which  he  says  that  he  rode,  w^ith  nine  others,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  26,  to  the  claim  of  John  Brown,  Jr.,  on  "  Vine 
Branch,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Middle  Creek  Bottom," 
where  they  halted,  and  were  joined  in  the  afternoon  by 
O.  A.  Carpenter,  a  Free-State  man  then  living  on  Ottawa 
Creek,  not  far  from  Prairie  City,  who  came  to  request  John 
Brown  in  the  name  of  the  settlers  there  that  he  would  come, 
and  protect  them  against  the  Missourians.  This  little  vil- 
lage of  Prairie  City  (described  by  Redpath  as  "  a  munici- 
pality consisting  of  two  log-cabins  and  a  well ")  is  a  part 
of  the  township  of  Palmyra,  and  now  figures  as  a  railroad 
station  on  the  route  from  Lawrence  to  the  Indian  Territory 
and  Texas.  It  has  been  eclipsed  by  Baldwin  City  in  the 
same  township,  which  is  the  nearest  station  (on  the  South- 
ern Kansas  Railway)  to  the  field  of  Black  Jack.  Baldwin 
City  had  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  inhabitants  in  1880 ; 
while  Prairie  City  has  disappeared  from  separate  enumera- 
tion, and  contributes  its  few  citizens  to  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  Palmyra  township,  —  about  twenty-five  hundred. 
These  places  are  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Douglas 
County,  of  which  Lawrence  is  the  chief  town,  and  so  near 
the  Shawnee  Mission  and  the  Missouri  border  that  they 
were  peculiarly  exposed  to  raids  by  the  Ruffians.  Moreover 
they  lay  near  the  road  from  Lawrence  to  Osawatomie  (some 
forty  miles  apart),  and  the  protection  of  the  Free-State  men 
there  was  important  in  keeping  up  communications  between 
central  and  southern  Kansas,  as  those  terms  were  then  used. 
South' of  Palmyra,  in  Miami  County,  was  the  armed  colony 
of  Buford's  men,  and  eastward  were  the  Missouri  counties 
of  Cass  and  Jackson.     Carpenter's  mission  was,  then,  to 
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secure  Browu'a  small  banii  as  a  protection  for  the  southern 

part  of  Douglas  County,  cheeking  tlie  thioving  ruida  which 

were  theD  so  freciueiit,  and,  if  necessary,  making  reprisals. 

1  Urowm  accepted  the  duty,  and  at  dusk  on  the  :i(ith  of  May, 

f  vith  his  force  now  increased  to  sine  men  besides  himself,  set 

mt  luider  Carpenter's  guidance  towards  I'raiiie  City,  twenty 

I  miles  northeastward.    Bondi  says:  — 

"There-  wpto  ten  of  ub,  — Caplain  Brown,  Owen,  Fredcrii-.k,  ShI- 
[  mon.anii  Oliver  Brciwn;  Honry  Thompson,  Th("Mlore  Wimi-r,  Jamfls 
1  TowTiBley,  C(ir|>pntcr,  *nil  inyHplf.  Our  Rnniiiiii'Ul  vm  this :  Capliiia 
\  Bniwa  oarritil  h  sabre  und  a.  heavy  Hevcii-shnoting  revulver  ;  rU  his 
I  sons  nnd  his  son-iu-lnw  were  artncd  with  revnlvera,  long  IcDiveti,  and 
L  iha  common  'sqiiim;!  riBe;'  Towusley  with  an  old  inusket,  Wicuor 
vilh  ft  double- hnrrellcd  gun,  I  with  au  old-fushioiied  tliut-l»ck  mu»- 
\Vvt,  and  Carpeutnr  witli  a  revulver.  The  three  youngest  men  — 
l&duion  Brown,  Oliver,  anil  I — rod"  wilhout  siulillvs.  By  nnler  oT 
I  CupUiin  Brown,  Fred  Brown  rxde  first,  Owen  and  Carpenter  nextj 
m  ten  pace*  behind  them,  old  Brown :  nnd  thn  rest  of  ns  l>rliind  hhn, 
Jlwo  and  two.  Our  way  from  Middle  Creek  to  Oiiiiwa  Creek  wb» 
I  fth>ng  the  old  military  roiid  lietweeu  For!  SejtU  and  Fort  Leav- 
Whcn  wo  had  nearly  reached  the  crossing  of  the  old 
I  ralifornis  ro»d  at  thi-  ford  or  the  Muriiia  des  Cygnes,  wc  saw  by  tlia 
I  £idiDg  walph-fires  of  a,  rAnip,  hariUy  a  hundred  and  fifty  siepe  liefiire 
I  m,  an  armed  senlinel  jiaving.  While  Fred  Brown  rode  aluwly  fur- 
I  word,  Cari>euter  lameil  hack  and  told  L'aptuiii  Brown  lliat  hi-rc  was 
||irol»bIya  divisiou  of  Uiiiled  Sliitcs  drngoona  who  were  acting  as 

S  fur  the  marshnl.  Brown  thereiii>i>n  gave  Carpenlor  his  10- 
I  «lmrti<ins  in  a  few  wurila.  We  were  t<i  ride  forward  slowly  with  no 
I'tndieation  of  the  least  aniiety,  and  otherwise  to  iuitale  his  example. 
I  The  iwilry  lei  Fred  Brown  nnd  Cariienter  approaeh  within  Iwenty- 
"gTejMffs,  and  then  ariiil,  'Who  goes  there!'  Fred  answered  ja  si  ns 
I'loud,  '  Free-State.'  The  scniry  calle.1  the  ofGeer  of  the  gaar-I.  hi  " 
Kirllile  he  was  coming  the  rest  of  UB  rode,  by  Brown's  order,  wilhiii  fi< 
■i|Mrasaof  where  Fred  and  Carpenter  were  hnlted,  fonning  onrsnlvi 

n  irrpgnhvr  group.     When  the  olfieer  appeared.  Carpenter  »]i«kQ 

ind  s«d  wft  were  farmers,  living  ufit  tar  from  Prairie  City,  who 
I  had  gone  In  Osawatomie  ujion  invilalion  of  the  settlere  lo  protect 
a  agatiiKI  an  experted  invasion  fnini  Missouri  :  had  been  thers 
I  two  days,  oeen  and  heard  nothing  of  the  Mlssuarians,  and  « 
liTwilvrd  to  return  home.     Upon  this  Lieutpunnl  MrliitiDih,  the 
rinaniling  officer,  sppmred,  and  Carpenter  retieaieil  what  he  had  said. 

s  of  the  reH  of  us  siiid  a  woril :  hut  ilie  d>'piny  oiarwlml  rirniA 
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£i>rward  and  reqaested  the  lieutenant  to  detain  ua  till  daylight,  so  that 
he  inight  inako  fuither  inquiries.  Mcintosh  replied  sternly :  '  I  have 
no  orders  to  stop  peaceable  travellers^  such  as  these  people  are ;  they 
are  going  home  to  their  farms ; '  adding  to  Carpenter  and  the  rest  of 
us :  '  Pass  on  I  pass  on ! '  We  defiled  slowly  through  the  camp, 
forded  the  stream,  and  when  the  soldiers  were  a  mile  behind  us  pushed 
on  rapidly.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  mi>ming  of  May  27  we  reached 
the  secluded  spot  on  Ottawa  Creek  which  Carpenter  had  indicated  tu 
us  as  a  safe  place  for  camping.  In  the  midst  of  a  primeval  wood, 
perhaps  half  a  mile  deep  before  you  come  to  the  creek,  we  pitched 
our  camp  beside  a  huge  fallen  oak,  and  tethered  our  horses  in  the  un- 
derwood. Old  Brown  inspected  the  region,  and  set  guards ;  Carpenter 
brought  com  for  the  horses  and  coarse  flour  for  ourselves,  and  then 
Brown  began  to  get  breakfast.'' 

In  this  secure  retreat  they  remained  until  June  1,  when 
they  set  forth  to  find  the  enemy,  whom  they  defeated  at 
Black  Jack ;  and  it  was  here  that  James  Redpath  on  May 
30,  and  Colonel  Sumner  on  June  5,  visited  Brown.  Red- 
path  was  at  that  time  a  Kansas  correspondent  of  the 
"New  York  Tribune"  and  other  Eastern  newspapers,  and 
was  spending  a  few  days  near  Prairie  City  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Missourians  and  the  dragoons,  and,  if 
possible,  to  give  some  aid  to  the  Free-State  men.  His 
horse  had  been  stolen  in  Palmyra  by  one  of  the  Border 
Ruffians,  and  he  was  arrested  himself  the  next  day  on 
suspicion  of  stealing  dragoon  horses,  but  soon  discharged. 
While  looking  about  on  Friday  for  an  old  preacher  who 
lived  near  Ottawa  Creek,  and  who  was  to  carry  his  New 
York  letter  for  mailing  to  Kansas  City,  some  twenty  miles 
off,  the  lively  newspaper  correspondent  stumbled  upon  the 
hiding-place  of  John  Brown,  whom  he  then  saw  for  the  first 
time.  Redpath's  description  of  the  adventure,  somewhat 
abridged,  is  this :  —  « 

"  The  creeks  of  Kansas  are  all  fringed  with  wood.  1 1«W  ray  way, 
or  got  off  the  path  that  crosses  Ottawa  Creek,  when  suddenly,  thirty 
paces  before  me,  I  saw  a  wild-looking  man,  of  fine  proportions,  with 
pistols  of  various  sizes  stuck  in  his  belt,  and  a  large  Arkansas  bowie- 
knife  prominent  among  them.  His  head  was  nncovered;  his  hair 
was  uuc<»mbed ;  hia  face  had  not  been  shaven  for  many  months.  We 
were  similarly  dressed,  —  with  red-topped  b<K)ts  worn  over  the  pan- 
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ft  talnon*,  a  wane  blue  shirt,  and  a  {ustul-bclt.     Tills  was  tlie  u 
^fa«tii«n  ofllio  [iiiitis. 

•• '  Ili'Uo  I "  he  oricd,  '  you  're  in  oar  C4iiii|)  I " 
"He  liad  uoUiing  iu  liis  riglit  huDii,  —  he  curried  ii  walpr-piill  ii 
;  but  bi'Iuru  b«  cimld  apeak  again  I  luid  drawn  nud  iMickt><l  my   I 
iglit-iucli  Cult.     1  iiuly  iinavrered  in  einphatic  ttiue» :   '  Halt !  iir  1  '11 
>toi>ped,  and  ^lid  that  lift  knew  mo ;  that  lie  hiid  Men  iiic 
1  Lawrt-uc^',  and  thai  I  was  true ;  that  he  wna  Frederick   Brown, 
mm  <if  uld  Julin  Britwn;  aud  that  I  was  now  within  tlie  liiiiits  I'f 
r  camp.     After  a  pjtrley  •.■(  ii  Tt-w  ininuifia  I  waa  satisfied  ilmi  I  . 
|KH  lunuag  my  frivnds,  sliuok  Imnda  with  Freilerick,  sad  pat  up  ir 
He  talked  wildly  as  lie  walked  before  me,  turning  nun 
WrvTj  minuW  as  ho  iipuke  of  the  then  recent  affiiir  i>f  Potmwatotni 
*"m  fiiiuily,  he  Mid,  haul  been  nociued  of  it ;  lie  denied  it  iDdiguanlly, 
"  with  Ihc  wild  ur  of  a  innniac.     His  (.■icilement  was  so  great  thut  he 
repeatedly  recrossed  llw  creek,  until,  geltiug  auKioua  in  reach  the 
Duuip,  I  refused  to  liBteo  to  him  until  he  look  me  to  his  fittlicr. 
'  then  quietly  litlcd  his  jiail  wiili  wnter,  and  afl«r  many  strango  turnings 

>l6d  mo  into  cainp.  Aa  we  apprnuched  it  we  were  Iwieo  challenged 
ty  sentries,  who  soiiileiily  appeared  before  trees,  and  us  suddenly 
^iM>p|>cflred  behind  them. 
"  I  shall  not  soon  for;get  the  snene  that  here  opened  to  my  vi 
Near  the  edge  of  tho  crack  a  dozen  horses  were  tied,  all  rendy  sad- 
dled for  a  ride  for  life,  or  a  hunt  afler  S<iitthem  invaders.  A  di-« 
riflpfl  and  aubres  were  stiieked  against  ihu  trees.  In  an  open  spare, 
amid  the  shatly  aud  lofty  woods,  lliero  wiis  a  grent  bkzing  fire  wiili  -< 
a  \kH  oq  it ;  three  or  four  armed  men  were  lying  on  red  and  blue 
blaukets  un  the  grass;  aud  two  Une-looking  youths  were  standing, 
leaning  on  their  arms,  near  by.  One  of  them  was  the  youugesi  son 
~  old  Brown,  and  the  other  was  '  Charley,'  the  brave  Huugurian, 
do  was  subsetiuently  murdered  at  Osawatomie.  Old  Brown  iiiii 
hhI  near  the  Are,  with  his  siiirt-steeveB  rolled  up,  and  n  large  fork 
I  Id  hia  band-  He  was  cooking  a  pig.  He  was  poorly  clad,  and  his 
»  protruded  from  his  boots.  The  old  man  received  me  with  great 
I  eonilality,  and  the  little  band  gathered  abotii  me.      But  it  was  only 

at,  fiir  the  Captain  ordered  them  to  renew  their  w 
I  Be  reii|iectfully  hnt  finnly  forbailo  conversation  on  the  Piittnwnl< 

;  and  stud  that  if  I  deeirod  any  information  from  the  cumpuny 
lation  to  their  oinduot  or  intentions,  he  as  their  captiun  wi 
Mirrr  (br  them  whatever  it  was  pniper  to  commuuicnto-  In 
^mp  no  manner  of  pnifiioe  Innguage  was  permitted ;  no  man  of 
d  uharaetor  was  allowed  tri  stay,  except  as  n  prinmer  of  war. 
.  It  ua«  al  this  time  tliat  the  old  man  said  to  me:  '  1  would 
Mlicr  have  tlie  small-poi.  yellow  fever,  and  «dio1era  at!  lt<getheT 
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my  camp,  than  a  man  without  principles.  It's  a  mistake,  sir/  he 
continued,  *  that  our  people  make,  when  they  think  that  bailies  are 
the  best  fighters,  or  that  they  are  the  men  fit  to  oppose  these  South- 
cniors.  Give  me  men  of  good  principles ;  God-fearing  men ;  men 
who  re8i>ect  themselves,  —  and  with  a  dozen  of  tliem,  I  will  op- 
pose any  hundred  such  men  as  these  Buford  ruffians.*  I  remained 
in  the  camp  about  an  hour.  Never  before  had  I  met  such  a  band 
of  men.  They  were  not  earnest,  but  earnestness  incarnate.  Six  of 
them  ^ere  John  Brown's  sons."  * 

Bondi  remembers  this  adventure  of  Eedpath,  and  relates 
some  other  conversation  that  then  took  place.  Their  chance 
visitor  told  them  it  looked  well  for  their  neighbors  that  in 
spite  of  the  great  rewards  already  offered  for  their  arrest, 
no  traitor  had  been  found  to  pilot  the  enemy  to  that  camp, 
although  many  in  the  neighborhood  had  by  that  time  come 
to  know  where  it  was.  He  told  them  further  that  on  their 
perseverance  might  depend  the  success  of  the  good  cause 
in  Kansas ;  that  when  he  should  go  back  to  Lawrence  he 
would  try  to  have  the  Lawrence  "  Stubs,"  a  small  military 
company,  join  them ;  and  meantime  hoped  they  would  not 
forsake  Douglas  County,  as  Brown  had  threatened  to  do, 
unless  the  settlers  took  up  arms  to  aid  him  in  his  warfare. 
The  cheerful  counsel  of  the  young  correspondent  encouraged 
them,  and,  as  Bondi  says,  "  they  felt  as  if  they  were  the  ex- 
treme outpost  of  the  free  North  in  Kansas."  Doubtless 
they  were ;  and  with  prophetic  insight  Brown  said  that  day, 
"  We  shall  stay  here,  young  man ;  we  will  not  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  our  friends."  * 

"  Charley,  the  brave  Hungarian,"  of  whom  Kedpath 
speaks,  was  Charles  Kaiser,  a  Bavarian,  who  had  settled 

1  In  fact,  there  were  hut  four  of  Brown's  sons  here,  and  his  son-in-law 
Thompson.  In  some  other  points  the  account  is  exaggerated  :  hut  in  the 
main  it  gives  a  trae  picture  of  the  scene,  as  remembered  by  Bon<li,  Owen 
Brown,  and  others.  At  this  time  John  and  Jason  Brown  were  prisoners, 
on  their  way  to  Lecompton.  Jason  waa  soon  discliarged  ;  but  John  Brown, 
Jr.,  remained  at  Lecompton  until  September  10,  when  he  was  released  on 
bail  and  went  to  Uiwrence. 

*  According  to  Bonili,  Brown  had  sugijested,  a  day  or  two  before,  that 
if  they  had  to  leave  Kansas  on  account  of  the  cowardice  or  indifference  of 
their  friends,  they  might  go  to  Louisiana  and  head  an  uprising  of  the  slaves 
there,  to  make  n  divei-sion  in  favor  of  Kansas. 
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in  Hungary  when  young,  and  in  1849  had  served  in  the 
Hungarian  revolutionary  army  as  a  hussar.  His  face,  says 
Bondi,  was  marked  with  lance  and  sabre-cuts ;  and  he  had 
a  taste  for  war.  He  was  living  on  a  claim  three  or  four 
miles  from  this  camp,  and  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Brown  in  the  "  Wakarusa  war  "  the  winter  before.  Recog- 
nizing in  Bondi  and  Wiener  fellow-countrymen  of  the 
same  political  opinions,  he  became  intimate  with  them  as 
soon  as  he  joined  Brown's  company  on  the  28th  of  May. 
The  same  day  they  had  been  joined  by  Ben  Cochrane,  a 
member  of  the  Pottawatomie  Kifies,  and  a  neighbor  of 
Bondi  and  Wiener,  who  told  them  how  their  houses  had 
been  burned,  their  cattle  driven  off,  and  their  goods  plun- 
dered a  day  or  two  before;  while  the  United  States  dra- 
goon officer  refused  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  settlers 
on  the  Pottawatomie,  saying,  "  I  have  no  orders."  Bondi 
goes  on  to  say :  — 

"  The  next  day  (May  29),  Captain  Shore,  of  the  Prairio  City  Rifles, 
and  Dr.  Westfall,  a  neighbor  of  Carpenter,  ciiino  to  our  t-anip  and 
told  us  that  many  horses  and  other  property  had  heen  stolen  near  Wil- 
low Springs,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  distant.  They  asked  Hrown  *  what 
ho  calculated  to  do  f  '  Brown  replied,  *  Captmu  Shore,  how  many 
men  can  you  furnish  met'  Shore  answered  that  his  men  were  just 
now  very  unwilling  to  leave  home;  to  which  Brown  said,  *  Why  did 
you  send  Carpenter  after  us  f  I  am  not  willing  to  sj\crifice  my 
men,  without  having  some  hope  of  accomplishing  something/  That 
evening  (May  29)  Shore  visited  us  again,  and  brought  some  flour, 
of  which  we  had  great  need,  as  a  present.  Brown  then  said  to  him 
that  if  his  neighbors  did  not  soon  take  the  offensive,  he  sliould  cer- 
tainly bo  com|K?lled  to  leave  tliat  regi<m,  for  the  Missourians  would 
sooner  or  later  find  out  our  hiding-place.  Captain  Shore  Jiske<l  him 
to  delay  his  departure  a  few  days,  saying  that  he  knew  tlie  Missou- 
rians-suspected  we  were  in  amhush  somewhere  near  Prairie  City,  and 
that  nothing  ftive  the  fenr  of  us  had  pn>tected  this  neitrhhoHniod  so 
long  against  attack  and  pillage  ;  hut  should  Shannon's  militia  find 
out  that  wo  were  awav,  it  would  he  all  over  with  the  Free- State 
men.  Brown  erave  him  till  next  Sunday  to  eatlier  the  settlers,  so  that 
with  comhined  fi>rce8  we  mififht  hunt  for  the  militia  and  offiT  them 
battle  wherever  we  mi^ht  find  them;  Shore  pPMiiisrd  to  d«>  his  hest, 
and  so  the  matter  8to<id  when  Redpath  visited  us.  The  day  aft<'r  his 
visit  (May  31)  Shore  CAme  to  tell  us  that  a  large  band  of  Shauuou** 
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militia  were  eneamped  on  the  Santa  F^  road,  by  Black  Jack  Springi 
and  at  ten  o'clock  p.  x.  retained  with  Carpenter  and  Mewhinney 
bringing  serious  news.  They  said  that  three  men  from  the  Blade 
Jack  camp  had  attacked  a  block  bouse  in  Palmyra,  three  miles  from 
Prairie  City,  where  several  neighbors'  families  were  visiting ;  that  the 
seven  Free-State  men  there,  though  well  armed,  had,  upon  a  simple 
demand,  given  up  to  the  three  Missourians  three  rifles,  three  revolv- 
ers, and  five  double-barrelled  guns.  Such  a  disgrace,  our  visitors 
thought,  could  not  be  endured  patiently ;  and  Shore  said  he  had 
sent  word  to  all  the  settlers  to  muster  at  Prairie  City  by  ten  the  next 
morning  (Sunday),  where  he  would  expect  us  with  our  arms  and 
horses.  Captain  Brown  grasped  his  hand  and  said,  '  We  will  be 
with  you  I '  aud  our  friends  departed  about  midnight.  The  next  morn- 
ing Brown  had  breakfast  earlier  than  common,  and  when  Carpenter 
came  back  about  nine  o'clock,  to  escort  us  to  Prairie  City,  we  were 
ready  to  start.  Carpenter,  Kaiser,  and  Townsley  assisted  Wiener 
to  empty  his  bottle.  Captaiu  Brown  called  out,  '  Ready,  Forward, 
March ! '  and  we  were  on  the  rojvd  towards  the  euemy.  Our  appear- 
ance was  indescribable.  Except  Kaiser,  none  of  us  had  proper 
attire ;  for  our  clothes  readily  showed  the  effects  of  bush -whacking, 
continued  for  the  last  eight  days;  we  had  come  down  to  wearing 
ideas,  suspicions,  and  memorios  of  what  had  once  been  boots  and 
hats.  Still  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  with  our  appetite  still  better, 
just  whetted  by  our  scant  breakfsist,  we  followed  Captain  Brown,  — 
he  alone  remaining  serious,  and  riding  silent  at  our  front."  ^ 

Prairie  City  is  half-way  between  Lawrence  and  Osa- 
watoiuie,  and  near  by  is  Hickory  Point,  where  Dow  was 
murdered  by  Coleman.  Pate  had  been  encamped  a  day  or 
two  among  the  "  black-jack  oaks,"  which  gave  an  uncouth 
name  to  the  stream,  and  though  Brown's  force  wad  much 
the  smaller,  —  only  twenty-eight  men  including  Brown  him- 
self, —  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  at  once.  The  day  was 
Sunday,  and  Brown  had  attended  a  prayer-meeting  at  Pi-airie 
City ;  while  there,  three  men  who  had  been  at  the  sack  of 
Lawrence  rode  by  and  unconsciously  disclosed  Pate's  where- 
abouts. Brown  set  out  that  night,  and  at  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning  reached  a  patch  of  black  oaks  on  a  slope  to- 

1  I  have  abridged  this  account  from  the  letters  of  Bondi,  printed  both 
in  German  and  English  in  the  Kansas  newspapers  of  1883-84.  Occasion- 
ally the  English  version  varies  from  the  German,  and  I  follow  the  latter  in 
pn^ference.     Prairie  City  is  about  five  miles  southwest  of  Black  Jack. 
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wards  the  north  near  Pate's  camp,  but  away  from  the  water. 
Leaving  the  horses  there  in  the  charge  of  his  son  Fred,  he 
marched  his  other  twenty-six  men  in  double  file  until  he 
came  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  still  pushed  for- 
ward under  fire  until  he  gained  a  place  of  shelter  in  sight 
of  Pate's  tents,  but  screened  by  the  slope  of  laud,  where  he 
took  position  in  a  ravine  ten  feet  deep.  The  firing  began  a 
little  after  six  a.  m.,  and  lasted  until  one  or  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  During  this  time  many  of  the  men  on  both 
sides  deserted ;  but  Captain  Brown  crept  round  on  his  hands 
and  knees  behind  the  ridge,  and  persuaded  some  of  the  de- 
serters to  fire  on  the  horses  of  the  enemy.  At  this  point 
Fred  Brown  (who  "  was  a  little  flighty,"  as  his  brother 
Owen  says)  came  riding  up  on  Ned  Scarlet,  Owen's  colt, 
waving  his  sword,  and  shouting,  '^  Hurrah  !  come  on,  boys  ! 
we  've  got  'em  surrounded ;  we  've  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion." He  could  be  heard  a  long  way  off ;  and  his  great  size 
and  odd  gestures  alarmed  the  enemy.  He  was  shot  at,  but 
not  hit,  and  the  firing  upon  Pate's  horses  was  kept  up  by  the 
stragglers.  Alarmed  at  all  this,  Captain  Pate  tied  a  white 
handkerchief  on  a  ramrod  as  a  flag  of  truce,  and  with  that 
came  forward  to  meet  Captain  Brown,  who  was  returning 
from  his  successful  ruse.*  He  first  met  Owen  Brown,  who 
commanded  in  his  father's  absence,  to  whom  he  said,  "  We 
are  government  officers."  Owen  replied,  "  You  are  just 
the  kind  of  government  officers  we  want  to  fight."  Cap- 
tain Brown  came  as  Pate  was  saying  that  he  was  an 
officer  acting  under  orders  of  the  United  States  Marshal 
of  Kansas,  and  that  he  supposed  they  did  not  intend  to 
fight  against  the  United  States.     He  was  going  on  in  this 

*  Owen  Brown  adds  (April.  1885)  :  "  ^Vhen  my  brother  Frederick  rode 
*  Ned  Scarlet  *  entirely  aronml  where  the  fight  was  going  on,  he  was  not  so 
flighty  but  he  knew  well  what  he  was  doing  ;  he  made  a  dasliing  api>ear- 
ance,  brandished  hia  swonl,  and  shout<Ml  so  loud  that  all  could  distin«'tly 
hear,  *  Come  on,  boys,  we  've  got  them  surrounded,  and  have  cut  off  their 
communications.'  At  this  very  time  Pate's  horses  and  mules  wore  tum- 
bling down  prett>'  lively,  and  within  five  or  eight  minutes  Pate  rauio  out 
with  his  white  handkerchief  tied  to  a  ramrod,  an<l  with  him  a  Free-State 
prisoner.  1  think  Fred's  riding  Hioun<l  there  as  he  <lid,  ha]>pened  just  at 
the  right  time,  and  had  a  most  excellent  effect."  Like  all  the  witnesses, 
Owen  praisea  the  courage  of  Captain  Shore. 
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way  when  Brown  stopped  him  by  saying,  ^'I  understand 
exactly  what  you  are,  and  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  more 
about  it.  Have  you  any  proposition  to  make  me  ?  "  There 
being  no  definite  answer  to  this  query,  Brown  continued^ 
"  Very  well ;  I  have  one  to  make  to  you :  you  must  sur- 
render unconditionally."  Then,  taking  his  pistol  in  hand, 
Brown  returned  with  Captain  Pate  to  the  enemy's  line, 
leading  with  him  eight  of  his  own  men,  and  among  them 
Owen  Brown,  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  one-and-twenty 
men  who  were  left  under  Pate's  orders.  As  they  drew  near 
the  line,  where  Pate's  lieutenant  Brockett  was  in  command. 
Brown  called  upon  him  also  to  surrender.  He  hesitated ;  and 
Captain  Pate,  to  whom  Brown  turned  requesting  that  h^ 
should  order  his  lieutenant  to  yield,  also  hesitated,  seeing 
the  great  apparent  superiority  of  his  force  over  Brown's. 
Quick  as  thought,  Brown  placed  his  pistol  at  Pate's  head, 
and  cried  in  a  terrible  voice,  "  Give  the  order  !  "  The  Vir- 
ginian yielded,  and  bade  his  men  lay  down  their  arms,  which 
they  sullenly  did.  Brown's  force  of  eight  un wounded  men 
then  took  the  guns  and  other  arms  of  the  discomfited  party, 
threw  them  into  wagons,  and  marched  off  the  twenty  odd 
prisoners  to  their  own  position.  Here  a  treaty  or  agree- 
ment was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  John  Brown  and  Captain 
Shore  on  one  side,  and  Captain  Pate  and  Lieutenant  Brockett 
on  the  other. 

This  agreement  (or  rather  Pate's  copy  of  it)  seems  to  have 
been  folded  as  a  letter,  and  indorsed  or  addressed  on  the  back 
as  follows  :  "  United  States  Marshal  Hays,  Colonel  Coffey, 
General  Heiskell,  or  Judge  Cato,  or  friends  at  Baptiste  Pa- 
ola,  K.  T."  These  were  the  persons  into  whose  hands  Pate 
and  Brockett  hoped  the  paper  would  fall ;  and  it  did  appar- 
ently reach  William  A.  Heiskell,  of  Paola,  one  of  the  persons 
named,  whose  widow  a  few  years  since  sent  it  to  the  Kansas 
Historical  Society.*    The  agreement  was  not  carried  out,  for 

^  Two  copies  of  this  agreement  were  made,  one  of  which  Brown  key»t, 
and  it  was  sent  by  his  widow,  long  after  his  de^ith,  to  the  Kansas  Historical 
Society  at  Topeka,  where  it  has  been  for  six  or  eight  years.  Sometime 
after  this,  the  di^plicate,  whicli  had  be^^n  retained  by  Pate,  was  also  sent 
to  the  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society,  Mr.  F.  G.  Adams  ;  and  now 
the  two  papers,  torn  and  faded,  but  still  legible,  are  exhibited  side  by 
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a  knowledge  of  the  oaptnre  of  Pftte  (oomroanicated  to  his 
friends  perhaps  by  this  yeiy  paper,  sent  to  Paola)  brought 
from  Missouri  a  large  foroe  under  General  Whitfield  to  res- 
cue him.  Brown  also  was  presently  largely  reinforced ;  and 
a  sanguinary  battle  seemed  imminent.  But  on  the  6th  of 
June  Colonel  Sumner  appeared  with  a  force  of  United 
States  troops  and  summoned  Captain  Brown  to  an  inter- 
Tiewy  which  resulted  in  his  prisoners  being  set  at  liberty. 
It  is  said  that  Pate  was  at  the  sacking  of  Osawatomie  two 
days  afterward,  while  John  Brown,  Jr.,  was  not  liberated 
till  the  10th  of  September  following. 

Brown's  report  of  his  men  after  the  fight,  made  to  a  com- 
mittee at  Lawrence,  was  much  the  same  as  the  list  already 
given :  — 

(On  the  ikee  of  the  sheet.) 

List  of  names  of  men  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Palmyra  w  Black 
Jack  ;  also  of  eight  volunteers  who  maintained  their  position  during 
that  fightj  and  to  whom  the  surrender  was  made  June  2d,  1856. 

Bet^^Th^n^n,  ]  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  Thompson  daDgerously. 

Mr.  Parmely,  wounded  slightly  in  nose,  also  in  arm  so  that  he  had 

to  leaye  the  groand. 
Charles  Reiser. 
Elimr  HUl. 
Wm.  David. 
Hugh  Mewhinney. 

Mr.  Cochran,  of  Pottawatomie  (B.  L.). 
Owen  Brown. 
Salmon  Brown,  accidentally  wounded  after  the  fight,  and  liable  to 

remain  a  cripple. 
Oliver  Brown. 

(Names  of  all  who  either  fought  or  guarded  the  horses  during  the 
fight  at  Palmyra,  June  2d,  1856,  will  be  found  on  other  side.) 

Respectfully  submitted  hy  John  Brown. 

Messrs.  Whitman,  Eldriqe,  and  others. 

tide  in  Mr.  Adams's  inTaluahle  collection.  The  copy  printed  on  page 
240  was  obtained  hy  Mr.  Kohinson,  of  Paola,  from  Mrs.  Heiskrll  of  the 
tame  town,  which  in  the  address  is  termed  '*  Baptiste  Paola."  The  form 
of  the  agreement  and  the  order  of  signatures  proves  that  Captain  Brown 
and  not  Captain  Shore  was  the  real  leader  at  Black  Jack,  —  a  fact  which 
some  have  qneationed. 
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(Ob  Ibe  iMdL  of  Ibe  iheec) 


ikefyhi 


miPaimyrm  orBladtJadty  Jwme  2dy  185& 


SaniL  T.  Sliore,  Cmpulii. 

Silas  More. 

Dftiid  HendriekB,  HoEse  Guard. 

Hinun  McAllister. 

Mr.  Pannelj,  woonded. 

SilTester  Harris. 

Klkanah  Timmoiia. 

T.  Wdner. 

A.  Bandy. 

Uii^  Mewtuniiej. 

Charles  Reiser. 

ElixarHilL 

Wm.  David. 

Mr.  CoehraD,  of  Pottawatomie. 

(this  blank  to  be 


O.  A.  Carpenter,  hmSkj  wounded. 

Aognstns  Shoce. 

Mr.  Townaley,  of  Pottawatomie. 

Wm.  B.  Hajden. 

John  Mewhhiney. 

Montgomery  Shore. 

Henry  Thompsoo,  daDgerooslj 

woonded. 
Elias  Basinger. 
Owen  Brown. 

Fred'k  Brown,  Horse  Goard. 
Salmon    Brown,    woonded    Sc 

crippled. 
Oliver  Brown. 
filled). 
(Signed)  JoHK  Bbown. 


(Indorsed  in  Brown's  handwriting,  ''  List  of  Volunteers,  etc.,  at 
Black  Jack.'') 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Brown  omits  his  own  name  in 
these  lists,  except  as  signed  to  the  report ;  and  also  that  he 
puts  Captain  Shore  first,  as  being  next  himself  in  rank. 
Apparently  the  fight  would  not  have  ended  with  the  capture 
of  Pate  and  his  men  had  it  not  been  for  the  daring  of  Brown 
and  his  sons,  who  were  the  true  heroes  of  the  day ;  although 
others  did  welL  These  sons  were  all  worthy  of  their  father ; 
they  knew  as  little  how  to  give  way  or  to  fear  odds  as  he 
did.  Owen  Brown  once  said  to  me  of  his  brothers,  "  I  never 
could  discover  the  least  sign  of  cowardice  about  those  boys ; " 
and  to  another  person  he  said,  '^None  of  us  ever  made  much 
pretension  to  being  scared." 

Mrs.  Robinson,  wife  of  the  nominal  Free-State  governor 
of  Kansas,  whose  husband  had  been  under  arrest  for  some 
weeks  when  the  fight  at  Black  Jack  occurred,  returned  to 
Kansas  from  Massachusetts  two  days  after  this  fight,  and 
about  ten  days  after  the  Pottawatomie  executions.  She 
came  up  the  Missouri  River  from  St.  Louis  by  steamboat, 
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and  reached  Ranaos  City,  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  ] 
Kausas  border,  at  midQight  of  June  3,  1866.  She  saya  1 
in  her  book:  — 

"  The  last  day  or  two  of  the  trip  on  the  Missouri  River  ramora  ul 
war  became  more  frequent.  iDflaminaUiry  Fxtrits  were  thrown  npoT 
the  boats  at  different  Incdings.  People  at  Lexiogum  and  other  ' 
pqinta  along  the  river  were  maeh  excited  and  preparing  for  a 
invasion.  The  extras  slated  the  murder  of  eight  proslaver;  men  h; 
the  AboliUonists  and  the  crnel  motihition  of  their  bodice,  the  death 
of  the  United  Sutes  Marshal,  of  H.  C.  Pate,  and  J.  McGee.  Deeds 
of  blood  and  violeni*,  of  which  they  were  hcmrly  guilty,  were  charged 
npon  the  Free-Stal«  men.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  incen- 
diary extras  which  flew  through  the  border  counties :  '  Mnrder  is 
the  watchword  and  midnight  deed  of  a  scattered  and  scouting  band  of  < 
Abolitionists,  who  had  courage  only  to  By  from  the  face  of  a  wronged 
and  insulted  people  when  met  nt  their  own  solicitation.  Men,  peaee- 
able  and  quiet,  cannot  travel  on  the  pnhlic  roads  of  Kansas  without 
being  caught,  searched,  imprisoned,  and  their  live-s  perhaps  taken. 
No  Southerner  dare  venlore  alone  and  naunned  on  her  roads ! ' " 


Concertiing  the  figbt  at  Black  Jack,  Mrs.  RobiDson  says : 

"After  a  two  hours'  fire  Pate  sent  forward  one  of  his  men  with  a 
^^_    prisonerand  a  white  flag,  and  surrendered  unconditionally.     A  few  of    | 
^^L  fcia  company  fled  into  Missonn ;  among  them  was  Coleman  the  mur- 
^^B4er«r.    Twenty-six  men  were  taken  prisoners  by  Captain  Brown,  and    < 
^^F  A  qoantity  of  goods  stolen  fixiin  Lawrence  was  found  in  their  wagons, 
The  delegate  to  Congress,  Whitfleld  (a  proslavery  man),  left  his  seat 
befhre  the  Congressional  Investigating  Committee,  June  Z,  at 
head  of  a  large  body  of  armed  men,  his  stated  object  being  to  relieve 
Pat«>.    While  Governor  Shannon  in  every  instance  has  Ptaiioned 
troops  in  a  town  after  It  has  been  sacked,  he  now  saw  the  Free-^tut« 
men  rallying  to  protect  themselves,  and  feared  the  slave-power  wnii 
lose  the  ground  gained  through  his  servility.     He  heard,  too,  of  nid 
^^_   eiitning  from  out  of  Kansas,  and  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  4th, 
^^L 'enmmandlng   all  porgons  belonging  to  military  companies  ui 
^^Btboriied  hy  law,  to  disperse,  otherwise  they  would  be  dlsperseil  hy 
^^■:|h«  United  States  lrooi»,'    The  President's  proclamation  of  Pubru-    I 
^^Kary  II  was  appended,  aud  Governor  Shannon  stated  that  it  would 
^^HW  strictly   enforced.      A   requisition  was  also  made  upon   Colonel 
^^HiSnmDer  for  a  force  sufficient  to  compel  olxidience  to  the  pniclni: 
^^B'llnn.    Od  the  5ih  of  June  Colonel  Sumner  broke  in  upon  the  Free- 
^^H  Slate  eainp  and    released   Captain    Pale   and   his  feWjv -\\TWinM^  1 
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Colonel  Sumner  ordered  the  Free-State  men  to  retain  qtiietly  to 
their  homes  *,  and  then,  taming  to  Pate,  eaid :  *  What  biisineBB  have 
yon  here  f ' 

"  *  I  am  here  by  orders  of  Governor  Shannon.' 

'' '  I  saw  Governor  Shannon  yesterday,  and  yoor  ease  was  specially 
considered ;  and  he  asserted  you  were  not  here  by  his  orders.'  He 
then  added :  '  You  are  Missourians,  all  of  you,  and  when  yon  crossed 
your  State  line  you  trampled  on  State  sovereignty.  Now,  go,  sir, 
in  the  direction  whence  you  came ; '  and  as  he  closed  his  remarks 
Colonel  Sumner  waved  his  hand  for  Pate  and  his  party  to  leave.  So 
the  brave  Pate  returned  to  Westport^  and  Kansas  City.  He  ae* 
knowledged  the  bravery  of  Brown,  for  he  said  Captain  Brown  rode 
about  them  sword  in  hand  and  commanded  a  surrender,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  make  it.  He  spoke  well  of  them  in  their  treatment 
of  him  while  a  prisoner." 

.  The  victory  of  Brown  at  Black  Jack  roused  the  proslavery 
men  in  Missouri  and  in  Kansas  to  new  fury,  while  it  stimu- 
lated  the  freemen  of  Kansas  to  new  efforts.  Both  parties 
mustered  in  large  force  near  Palmyra;  and  on  the  5th  of 
June  a  battle  seemed  unavoidable,  until  Colonel  Sumner,  as 
Mrs.  Robinson  mentions,  came  down  with  a  force  of  United 
States  cavalry  and  put  a  stop  to  hostilities.  He  also  sent 
for  Captain  Brown^  as  soon  as  he  heard  where  he  was^  desir- 

^  The  title  of  this  unfortunate  Captain  Pate,  who  was  an  editor  in 
Westport,  was  derived  from  his  conimanding  tlie  Westport  Sharpshoot- 
ers, —  a  Border  Ruffian  company,  which  seems  to  have  emulated  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Kickapoo  Rangers.  With  his  command  he  had  obeyed  the 
war  proclamation  of  Governor  Shannon,  been  mustered  in  as  a  part  of 
the  Kansas  militia,  though  living  in  Missouri,  and  in  that  capacity  had 
escorted  Gaius  Jenkins  and  George  W.  Brown,  two  of  the  Lawrence  men 
arrested  for  treason,  from  Westport  to  a  point  near  Lecompton,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  IQth  of  May.  He  was  present,  taking  part 
with  his  command,  at  the  sacking  of  Lawrence ;  after  which  he  visited 
Leoompton,  where  he  learned  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  the  executions 
on  the  Pottawatomie.  As  a  United  States  deputy  marshal  he  resolved  to 
arrest  John  Brown  and  his  party  wherever  found.  "  Without  following 
his  steps  in  detail  to  Palmyra  and  Prairie  City,  and  noting  the  outrages 
which  Pate  perpetrated  at  these  places  and  in  their  vicinity,  —  enough  to 
cover  his  name  with  infamy,"  says  an  enemy  of  Brown,  —  **the  two  men 
came  in  contact  at  a  place  on  the  Santa  F^  road  known  as  Black  Jack." 
What  resulted  from  that  contact  we  know  ;  the  would-be  captor  was  him- 
self captured,  held  a  prisoner  for  three  days  by  Brown,  and  then  released 
hj  the  Unit«d  States,  only  to  engage  again  in  the  same  career. 
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ing  an  intenriew.  Brown  left  bis  intrenched  camp  on  the 
Ottawa  and  went  into  the  camp  of  Colonel  Sumner,  who  at 
once  visited  Brown^s  camp  and  came  to  terms  with  him, 
bidding  him  release  his  prisoners,  but  making  no  attempt  to 
arrest  or  punish  him,^  except  to  ask  the  civil  officer  who 
accompanied  him  if  he  had  not  some  warrants  to  serve. 
The  officer  declared  that  he  saw  no  one  whom  he  wished 
to  arrest ;  and  Brown  with  his  men,  though  charged  with 
murder  at  the  Pottawatomie,  as  well  as  with  treason  and 
conspiracy  against  the  Territorial  laws,  was  allowed  to  go 
forth  unpunished  and  without  being  disarmed.  Captain 
Pate  and  his  men  were  chided  by  Colonel  Sumner,  as  Mrs. 
Bobinson  says;  but  their  horses,  arms,  etc.,  were  restored 
to  them,  even  though  their  guns  might  have  been  stolen 
from  the  national  arsehal  in  Missouri,  as  was  done  a  few 
months  before.  Brown  felt  and  complained  of  this  injus- 
tice, but  to  no  avail.  He  and  his  little  band  dispersed  at 
Colonel  Sumner's  command;  but  they  soon  came  together 
again,  and  kept  up  their  organization  during  the  whole 
summer. 

John  Brown  himself  was  near  Topeka,  July  4,  when  the 
proslavery  usurpers  in  Kansas  had  determined  to  disperse 

1  All  this  is  concisely  described  by  John  Brown  in  his  letter  of  June, 
printed  in  a  former  chapter.  The  account  by  Mrs.  Robinson  varies  in 
some  points  from  that  of  Brown  ;  but  in  such  variations  Brown  is  almost 
■  always  correct.  The  dispersal  of  the  Free-State  legislature  at  Topeka  by 
Colonel  Sumner,  July  4,  is  described  by  William  A.  Phillips  in  the  *'  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  "  for  1S79,  who  brings  in  Brown  as  present  and  advising  resist- 
ance, even  tx>  federal  authority.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  Brown  did  more 
than  once,  while  in  Kansas,  declare  that  the  Federal  troops  might  properly 
be  resisted  when  they  upheld  the  nsur|)ing  rulers  of  the  Territory  ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  sought  to  attack  them.  He  did  finally 
attack  an  arsenal  of  the  United  States  in  Virginia  ;  but  that  was  when  he 
had  fully  proved  the  complicity  of  the  national  Government  in  every  evil 
design  of  the  slave-power.  The  Government  which  he  would  have  resisted 
in  Kansas  had  Jefferson  Davis  for  one  of  its  ministers ;  and  the  cabinet 
officer  controlling  the  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  Floyd,  who  afterward 
put  government  arms  into  the  hands  of  rebels,  and  led  a  division  himself. 
In  fact,  the  Federal  authority  from  1856  to  1861  was  but  a  mask  for  the 
slave  oligarchy.  Colonel  Phillips  commanded  a  re>cinient  of  Indians  dur> 
ing  the  Civil  War,  then  served  in  Congress,  and  now  lives  at  Washington. 
1  have  oondeDMd  a  little  his  ''  Atlantic  "  papier. 

20 
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the  Free-State  legislature,  which  had  adjourned  to  meet 
there  on  that  day.  Mr.  W.  A.  Phillips  has  given  some  in- 
teresting details  of  this  period.  He  met  Brown  at  Law- 
rence, July  2,  and  rode  with  his  party  from  Mount  Oread, 
where  the  Kansas  University  now  sUmds,  along  the  Cali- 
fornia road,  by  Coon  Point,  and  within  four  miles  of 
Lecompton,  the  proslavery  capital  (where  Brown's  son  was 
a  prisoner),  until  they  reached  Big  Springs.  Mr.  Phillips 
says :  — 

''  There  we  left  the  road,  going  in  a  southwesterly  direction  for  a 
mile,  when  we  halted  on  a  hill,  and  the  horses  were  stripped  of  their 
saddles,  and  picketed  oat  to  graze.  The  grass  was  wet  with  dew. 
The  men  ate  of  what  provision  they  had  with  them,  and  I  received  a 
portion  from  the  captain,  —  dry  beef  (which  was  not  so  bad),  and 
bread  made  from  com  bruised  between  stones,  then  rolled  in  balls  and 
cooked  in  the  ashes  of  the  camp  fire.  Captain  Brown  observed  that 
I  nibbled  it  very  gingerly,  and  said,  '  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  hardly 
able  to  eat  a  soldier's  harsh  fare.' 

**  We  next  placed  our  two  saddles  together,  so  that  onr  heads  lay 
only  a  few  feet  apart.  Brown  spread  his  blanket  on  the  wet  grass, 
and,  when  we  lay  together  upon  it,  mine  was  spread  over  ns.  It 
was  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  we  lay  there  until  two  in  the  morning, 
but  we  slept  none.  He  seemed  to  be  as  little  disposed  to  sleep  as  I 
was,  and  we  talked ;  or  rather  he  did,  for  I  said  little.  I  found  that 
he  was  a  thorough  astronomer  ]  he  pointed  out  the  different  constel- 
lations  and  their  movements.  ^  Now,'  he  said,  *  it  is  midnight,'  as 
he  pointed  to  the  finger-marks  of  his  great  clock  in  the  sky.  The 
whispering  of  the  wind  on  the  prairie  was  full  of  voices  to  him, 
and  the  stars  as  they  shone  in  the  firmament  of  Grod  seemed  to 
inspire  him.  *  How  admirable  is  the  symmetry  of  the  heavens ; 
how  grand  and  beautiful !  Everything  moves  in  sublime  harmony  in 
the  government  of  God.  Not  so  with  us  poor  creatures.  If  one 
star  is  more  brilliant  than  others,  it  is  continually  shooting  in  some 
erratic  way  into  space.' 

"  He  criticised  both  parties  in  Kansas.  Of  the  proslavery  men  he 
said  that  slavery  besotted  everything,  and  made  men  more  brutal  and 
coarse ;  nor  did  the  Free- State  men  escape  his  sharp  censure.  He 
said  that  we  had  many  noble  and  true  men,  but  too  many  broken- 
down  politicians  from  the  older  States,  who  would  rather  pass  reso- 
lutions than  act,  and  who  criticised  all  who  did  real  work.  A  profes- 
sional politician,  he  went  on,  you  never  could  tnist ;  for  even  if  he  had 
convictions,  he  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  his  principles  for  his 
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UvADUgo.'  Odd  of  the  most  interesting  thingg  in  hie  eoavena^ 
a  tliitt  iiighl,  and  ouo  that  uiiirked  him  as  a  lliUDrist,  was  his  trettt- 
nns  of  social  unci  pciUtiua]  life,  llo  tlioiiglit  societv 
ODKht  to  be  otganizcd  on  n  less  selfish  basis ;  for  while  tnuteritu 
a  gaiued  something  by  the  deificatinn  of  pure  eelfishneBB,  men 
iDea  l<.«t  much  bj  it.  Ho  said  that  all  great  refunns,  liico  the 
Christian  religiuu,  went  based  ou  bmad,  gi^nerous,  eel r'SHcrifi cine 
'□eiples.  He  condemned  the  sale  of  land  ils  a  chattel,  luid  thuught 
it  there  was  an  iufinile  number  of  wrongs  to  right  bcfure  societ; 
rould  be  whnt  it  should  be,  but  that  in  our  counfr;  sliiver;  was  the 
■*Bnm  of  all  villauies,'  and  ils  abolition  the  first  essential  work.  If 
the  Amenmu  jteople  did  not  take  courage  and  end  it  spct'dily,  hninnn 
frc-cdotn  and  republii^^u  liberty  would  soon  bo  empty  names  lu  these 
United  States. 

He  ran  on  during  these  midnight  hours  in  a  conTeraalion  t  csn 

'r  forgot.     The  sliirs  grow  sharper  and  clearer,  and  seemed  to  be 

loking  down  like  watchers  ou  that  sleeping  camp.     My  couipauion 

Vnsed  fur  a  short  time,  and  I  thought  be  was  g'>ing  to  sleep,  when 

't  said:  '  It  is  nenrly  two  o'clock,  and  it  must  be  nine  or  ten  miles 

|l  Topeka ;  it  is  tjme  we  were  marching,'  —  and  he  again  drew  my 

I^DtJon  to  his  index  marks  in  the  sky.    He  rose  and  called  hia  men, 

a  responded  with  alacrity.    In  less  than  ten  miuules  the  coinpany 

]  saddled,  packed,  and  moiiuled,  and  was  again  on  the  inarch. 

e  declined  following  the  mad  any  farther,  but  insi^^tcd  on  taking  a 

vight  course  over  the  country,  guided  by  the  stars.    It  was  in  vain 

tint  I  expostulated  with  him,  and  told  him  that  three  or  four  creeks 

were  in  the  way,  and  the  country  rough  and  broken,  so  that  it  would 

be  difficult  to  find  our  way  in  the  dark.    We  hsd  a  rougli  time  of  it 

that  night,  and  day  broke  while  we  were  fioundering  in  the  thickets 

of  a  creek-bottom  some  miles  from  Topeka,    As  soon  as  daylight 

oame  and  we  could  see  our  way,  we  lodc  more  rapidly ;  but  the  sun 

had  risen  above  the  horizon  before  we  rude  down  the  slopes.     Across 

^plju  creek  and  oparly  two  miles  to  the  right  we  saw  the  tents,  and  iu 

^Hbo  morning  stillness  could  hear  the  bugles  blow  in  Colonel  Sumner's 

^Hiinp.     Brown  would  not  go  into  Topeka,  but  halted  in  the  timber 

HH  the  creek,  sending  one  of  his  men  with  mo  as  n  messenger  to  bring 

^liiin  word  when  his  company  was  needed.    He  bad  bia  horse  picketed, 

and  walked  down  by  the  side  of  my  horse  to  the  place  where  I  crossed 

the  creek.     He  sent  messages  to  one  or  two  gent!nmen  in  town, 

tadt  as  he  wrung  my  hand  at  parting,  urged  that  we  should  have 

^^h  1  In  aUterconvi<raation  with  Phillips,  speiihingnfs  Ksnuc  politician, 
^Bto  look  out  hi<  pocket  mmpus,  uncorervd  it,  and  said  :  "  You  Be«  that 
^^Kadte  :  it  vobhlcs  about,  and  ik  mighty  iinitnaily  ;  but  it  nniita  to  point  to 
^Hm  North.     I<  youi  frii^nd  like  that  nwdle  I " 
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tlie  Legislatare  meet,  resisi  all  who  ahoiild  intcrtoe  wilh  it,  and 
fight,  if  DeeeflBarji  even  the  United  States  troc^ie.  He  had  told  me 
the  night  hefore  of  his  visit  to  many  of  the  foitifieatioiia  in  £iirope, 
%nd  criticised  them  shaqily,  holding  that  modern  war&re  did  away 
with  themy  and  that  a  well-anned  hrave  sikldier  was  the  heat  fiirtifiea- 
tion.  He  criticised  all  the  anns  then  in  ose,  and  showed  me  a  fine 
repeating-rifle  which  he  said  woohi  cany  eight  hundred  yards ;  hot, 
he  added,  '  the  way  to  fi^t  is  to  press  to  close  quarters.' " 

In  August  Brown  joined  the  forces  of  Creneial  James  H. 
Lane  in  northern  Kansas,  having  first  carried  his  wounded 
son-in-law,  Henry  Thompson,  into  Iowa  to  be  taken  care  of. 
Beturning  about  the  10th  of  August  with  Creneral  Lane^ 
he  proceeded  with  him  to  Lawrence  and  to  Franklin,  where 
there  was  some  skirmishing ;  and  from  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  20th.  of  September  he  was  in  the  field  with  bis  com- 
pany, fighting  the  Missourian  invaders.  The  following  de- 
spatch invited  him  to  join  Lane  (under  the  name  of  Cook) 
in  an  expedition :  — 

Bin.  Brown,  —  General  Joe  Cix>k  wants  you  to  come  to  Law- 
rence this  night,  for  we  expect  to  have  a  fight  on  Washington 
Creek.  Come  to  Topeka  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  will  pilot  yon 
to  the  place.  Yours  in  haste, 

H.  Stratton. 
Topeka,  7  o'clock,  p.  m.,  Aug.  12, 1856. 

Concerning  this  affair  Mr.  Stratton  (who  now  lives  in 
Colorado)  writes  me  in  these  words :  — 

''  John  Brown  was  with  us  when  '  Fort  Saunders,'  on  Wakarosa 
Creek  (I  think),  was  destroyed,  and  commanded  the  cavalry.  A 
few  days  before  this  event  Major  Hoyt  had  been  murdered  at  Fort 
Saunders,  where  he  had  gone  trusting  ti»  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
Free  Mason ;  but  he  was  murdered,  and  partially  buried  out  on  the 
prairie.  General  Lane  sent  out  an  expediti<m  under  Captain  Shoxn- 
bre,'  who  was  afterwards  shot  in  the  groin  at  Lecompton,  and  died 
from  the  wound.  I  was  second  in  command  of  the  expedition.  We 
discovered  Major  Hoyt's  remains,  and  removed  them  to  our  camp, 
which  I  believe  was  on  the  Wakarusa,  west  of  Lawrence.  The 
next  day  we  marched  on  Fort  Saunders.  General  Lane  drew  np  his 
forces  in  front  of  the  fort,  Captain  Brown  occupying  the  right  wing 

^  Or  Chambree. 
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wHh  biB  tKnktj.    A  ehaige  was  oideredi  and  the  fort  taken  ;  but 
the  monknen  had  fled  into  the  timber  and  escaped. 

'*  Large  stares  of  baeon,  sugar,  flooi^  etc.,  were  captured  and  loaded 
into  oar  train-wagoos.  The  dinner  was  IcA  untasted  on  the  tables 
by  the  niffians,.so  precipitate  had  been  their  flight  Captain  Brown, 
with  his  men,  was  among  the  first  to  reach  the  fort,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  high  rail  fenoe,  inside  of  which  heavy  earth- works 
had  been  thrown  up.  I  was  acting  as  Aid  to  General  Lane,  and 
that  night  piloted  him  to  Topeka.  This  is  the  only  time  I  ean 
call  to  mind  when  I  was  with  Captain  Brown  on  any  expedition, 
though  I  used  to  meet  him  often  at  different  pmnts.  I  am  not 
certain  about  Captain  Brown  being  with  our  party  when  we  came 
in  from  Nebraska,  but  think  he  was.  While  with  Gkneral  Lane  I 
was  charged  with  his  personal  safety,  as  a  price  had  been  offered  for 
his  bead.  If  I  oould  sit  down  with  some  one  who  was  an  active 
participant  during  the  border  war,  I  presume  in  talking  over  old 
times  I  could  recall  many  incidents  that  have  now  escaped  me." 

By  this  time  Brown's  name  had  become  such  a  terror, 
that  wherever  the  enemy  were  attacked  they  believed  he 
was  in  command.  In  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Lafay- 
ette County,  Missouri,  urging  them  to  take  horses  and  guns 
and  march  into  Kansas,  General  Atchison  wrote  thus,  under 
date  of  Aug.  17, 1860 :  — 

"  On  the  6th  of  August  the  notoriaus  Brawn,  with  a  party  of  three 
hundred  abolitionists,  made  an  attack  upon  a  colony  of  G^rgians,^ 
murdering  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  souls,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  of  whom  were  women,  children,  and  slaves.  Their 
houses  were  burned  to  the  ground,  all  their  property  stolen,  —  horses, 
cattle,  clothing,  money,  provisions,  all  taken  away  from  them,  and 
their  plows  burned  to  ashes.  August  12,  at  night,  three  hundred 
abolitionists,  tmder  this  $ame  Brawny  attacked  the  town  of  Franklin, 
robbed,  plundered,  and  burned,  took  all  the  arms  in  town,  broke 
open  and  destroyed  the  post-office,  captured  the  old  cannon  *  Sacra- 
mento,' which  our  gallant  Missourians  captured  in  Mexico,  and  are 
now  turning  its  mouth  against  our  friends.  August  15  Brown^  with 
fimr  hundred  dMUumists,  mostly  Lane's  men,  mounted  and  anncd, 
attacked  Treadwell's  Settlenfent,  in  Douglas  County,  numbering 
about  thirty  men.  They  planted  the  old  cannon  '  Sacramento ' 
towards  the  colony,  and  surrounded  them.'' 

^  At  Baptisteville,  ten  miles  northenst  of  Osawatomie,  on  an  Indian 
reservation.     "  Preacher  Stewart  '*  really  commanded  th«  Ft«&-^U.\a  \daxu 
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It  is  not  necessary  (nor  was  it  in  1856)  to  believe  all  the 
stories  of  battles  and  sieges  which  were  related  on  one  side 
or  the  other  daring  this^Kansas  imbroglio.  Even  when 
there  was  a  desire  to  tell  the  truth,  circumstances  often 
proved  too  strong  for  the  narrator.  But  the  "great  reputa- 
tion of  Brown  as  a  partisan  leader  is  as  fully  proved  by 
these  fictions  as  by  the  authentic  reports. 

The  following  letters  from  John  Brown,  Jr.,  in  prison  at 
Lecompton,  seem  to  be  in  reply  to  a  suggestion  from  his 
father  that  he  might  be  visited  and  rescued :  — 

From,  John  Browrij  Jr.y  to  his  Farther. 

Lecompton,  Aug.  14,  1856. 

Yon  can,  at  any  time  you  think  it  best,  come  to  camp  and  see  me, 
especially  at  eveuing,  without  observation.  Come  to  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Wesley,  about  fifty  rods  east  from  the  camp,  and  she  will  send 
up  her  boy  to  let  me  know  that  a  man  wauts  to  see  mo.  Tou  could 
DO  doubt  find  a  temporary  stopping-place  either  at  Captain  Thome*8 
or  at  Mr.  Lewis's,  about  a  mile  south  of  our  camp,  near  the  Cali- 
fornia n>ad.  In  coming  here  you  will  notice  two  camps ;  ours  is  the 
more  ectsterly.  If  you  wish  to  see  me,  come  at  evening,  early,  to  the 
captain's  tent,  and  say  that  you  wish  to  see  the  prisoners,  and  yoa 
will  be  admitted,  without  a  doubt  The  captain  is  very  accommo- 
dating ;  you  can  come  and  go  incog.  The  captain  of  Company  I 
says  he  has  been  after  you  more  than  two  months.  Don*t  let  them 
get  yon.  I  very  much  want  to  see  you,  but  don't  run  any  great  risk 
on  this  account.  At  any  time  you  wish  to  write  me,  direct  to 
X.  Y.  Z.,  and  enclose  in  an  envelope  to  C.  W.  Babcock,  Lawrence. 

Aug.  16,  1856. 

The  prospect  now  appears  so  favorable  for  us  that  it  does  seem  as 
though  I  had  better  not  try  to  meet  you  just  now.  The  prospect  is 
that  there  will  be  either  a  writ  of  haheeu  corpus  issued,  or  a  change 
of  venuCf  which  will  in  either  case  take  us  into  the  States  for  triid. 
Have  sent  you  several  letters  lately  by  persons  going  to  Topeka,  and 
I  enclose  one  which  I  wrote  on  the  ISihA  The  bearer  of  it,  not 
seeing  you  there,  has  returned  it  I  was  in  hearing  of  the  attack  on 
Colonel  Titus  this  morning.  A  messenger  has  just  come  in,  stating 
that  he  (Titus)  and  several  others  were  taken  prisoners;  Titus 
wounded.    He  also  reports  that  a  Free-State  man  was  either  killed 

^  Not  extant 
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yesterday  or  last  nlgbt,  as  he  was  found  at  Titus's  stiff  and  cold.  I 
saw  the  fire  of  Titus's  house.  Well,  it  seems  that  Heaven  is 
smiling  on  our  arms.  The  case  may  he  that  within  a  few  days  I 
shall  think  it  aJltoQ^Xker  best  to  try  to  meet  you.  A  very  few  days 
will  determine.    All  welL    Biay  Qod  bless  you !    Good-by. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  if  you  think  it  prudent  to  visit 
me.  There  is  nothing  here,  that  I  know  of,  in  the  way.  If  you 
come  just  at  edge  of  evening,  no  one  need  know  it  is  you ;  but  don't 
risk  yourself  if  you  are  aware  of  danger.  There  are  «ptes  around. 
In  view  of  present  prospects,  the  prisoners  think  best  that  no  at- 
tempt should  be  made  at  present  to  release  them.  We  are  all  well 
treated  here.  Captain  Sackett  is  a  noble  man.  Should  be  very 
glad  to  know  where  I  could  communicate  with  you  from  time  to 
time.  J.  B.,  Jr.,  i/njgrison. 

Indorsed  by  John  Brown. 

The  allasion  to  the  attack  on  ^'  Titus,"  in  the  above  letter, 
will  be  made  more  clear  by  a  longer  letter  to  Jason  Brown, 
written  in  part  on  the  same  day,  but  apparently  begun  ear- 
lier in  the  day.  The  same  letter  contains  some  notice  of 
what  had  been  happening  in  Kansas  since  the  middle  of 
July.  These  chronicles  are  not  wholly  exact ;  but  it  was 
not  possible  then  to  obtain  precise  information  in  Kansas, 
and  the  news  sent  to  the  prisoners  was  likely  to  come  from 
both  sides.  They  were  not  held  in  strict  confinement,  and, 
after  a  Vhile  at  first,  did  not  suffer  much  hardship.  Indeed, 
they  might  easily  have  escaped,  as  will  soon  appear. 

From,  John  Broum,  Jr. 

Camp  of  U.  S.  Cavalry,  near  Lecomptok,  Kansas, 

Aug.  16,  1856. 

Dear  Brother  Jason  and  others,  —  Agreeably  with  my 
promise  to  write  often,  I  have  sent  you  lately  not  less  than  four 
letters,  — one  or  two  by  private  hands,  the  others  by  mail.  Events 
of  the  most  stirring  character  are  now  passing  within  hearing 
distance.  I  should  think  more  than  two  hundred  shots  have  been 
fired  within  the  past  half  hour,  and  within  a  mile  of  our  camp. 
Have  just  learned  that  some  eighty  of  our  Free- State  men  have 
"  pitched  into  "  a  proslavery  camp  this  side  of  Leeompton,  which 
was  commanded  by  a  notorious  proslavery  scoundrel  named  Titus, 
one  of  the  Buford  party  from  Alabama.     A  dense  volume  of  &mok« 
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is  now  rising  in  the  vicinity  of  his  house.  The  firing  baa  oeaaedi 
and  we  are  most  impatient  to  learn  the  resolt. 

During  the  past  month  the  Ruffians  have  been  actively  at  worky 
and  have  made  not  less  than  five  intrenched  camps,  where  they  have 
in  different  parts  of  the  Territory  established  themselves  in  armed 
bands,  well  provided  with  provisions,  arms,  and  ammuniUon.  From 
these  camps  they  sally  out,  steal  horses,  and  rob  Free-State  settlers 
(in  several  cases  murdering  them),  and  then  slip  back  into  their 
camp  with  their  plunder.  Last  week  a  body  of  our  men  made  a 
descent  upon  Franklin,^  and  after  a  skirmishing  fight  of  about  three 
hours  took  their  barracks,  and  recovered  some  sixty  guns  and  a 
cannon,  of  which  our  men  had  been  robbed  some  months  since,  on 
the  road  from  Westport.  Our  loss  was  one  man  killed  and  two 
severely  wounded,  but  it  is  thought  they  will  recover.  The  enemy 
were  in  a  log  building,  from  which  they  kept  up  a  sharp  fire,  while 
they  themselves  were  quite  unexposed.  Our  men  then  had  recourse 
to  a  system  of  tactics  not  laid  down  in  Scott.  They  procured  a 
wagon  loaded  with  hay,  and  running  it  down  against  the  building 
set  it  on  fire,  when  the  rascals  immediately  surrendered.  Yesterday 
our  men  had  invested  another  of  their  fortified  camps  on  Washington 
Creek,  a  south  branch  of  the  Wakanisa  ;  and  it  was  expected  that 
an  attack  would  be  made  upon  it  last  night. 

Hurrah  for  our  side  !  A  messenger  has  just  come  in,  stating  that 
on  the  approach  of  our  men,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 
hundred  in  number,  at  Washington  Creek  yesterday,  towards  even- 
ing, the  enemy  broke  and  fled,  leaving  behind,  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  our  men,  a  lot  of  provisions  and  a  hundred  stand  of  arms.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  notorious  Colonel  Titus,  who  only  a  day  or  two 
since  was  heard  to  declare  that  "  Free-State  men  had  only  two 
weeks  longer  to  remain  in  Kansas,"  went  out  last  night  on  a 
marauding  expedition,  in  which  he  took  six  prisoners  and  a  lot  of 
horses.  This  morning  our  men  followed  him  closely  and  fell  upon 
his  camp,  killed  two  of  his  men,  liberated  the  prisoners  he  had 
taken,  took  him  and  ten  other  prisoners,  set  fire  to  his  house,  and 
with  a  lot  of  arms,  tents,  provisions,  etc.,  returned,  having  in  the 
fight  had  only  one  of  our  men  seriously  wounded. 

August  19. 

The  affair  last  mentioned  was  conducted  with  such  expedition  thai 
the  United  States  troops,  located  about  a  mile  off,  had  not  time  to 
reach  the  scene  before  it  was  all  over  and  our  men  on  their  return, 
marching  in  good  order.    Our  men  numbered  four  hundred,  and  had 

^  Four  miles  south  of  Lawrence.  The  fights  that  followed  are  those 
mantioned  by  Atchison  on  page  309. 
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the  eanDon  which  they  had  taken  at  Franklin.  With  this  they  fired 
six  halls,  oat  of  seven  shots,  through  Colonel  Titus's  house  hefbre 
his  gang  surrendered.  This  snies  of  victories  has  caused  the  greatest 
fear  among  the  proslavery  men.  While  the  firing  was  going  on,  the 
dtiaens  at  Leoompton  fled  across  the  river  in  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion. Great  numl>ers  are  leaving  for  Missouri.  Colonel  Titus  was 
seriously  wounded  by  a  Sharpe's-rifle  ball  passing  through  his  hand, 
and  lodging  in  his  shoulder  too  deep  to  be  reached.  It  is  thought 
the  wound  will  prove  fatal.  . 

Day  before  yesterday  Governor  Shannon  and  Mtgor  Sedgwick  of 
the  army  went  to  Lawrence  to  obtain  the  prisoners  our  men  had 
taken ;  but  our  men  would  consent  to  give  them  up  only  on  condition 
that  they  on  the  other  side  should  give  up  the  prisoners  that  had  been 
taken  on  warrants  at  Franklin,  the  next  day  after  the  battle  there, 
for  participating  in  it ;  and,  as  a  further  condition,  that  they  should 
give  up  the  cannon  which  had  been  taken  from  Lawrence  at  the  time 
it  was  sacked ;  and  still  further  agree  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
break  up  th^  camps  of  anned  desperadoes,  as  well  as  to  prevent  their 
coming  in  from  Missouri.  These  tenns  were  complied  with ;  and 
yesterday  the  priscmers  were  exchanged  and  the  cannon  at  Lecompton 
given  up  to  our  men,  and  it  is  now  once  more  in  Lawrence.  Thus 
you  see  they  have  themselves  set  their  own  laws  at  nought  by  that 
exchange  of  prisoners  whom  they  had  taken  on  warrants  for  those 
we  had  taken  by  the  mi{fht  of  the  people.  Lane's  men  were  on  hand 
and  did  good  service.  The  Chicago  company  that  had  been  turned 
back  on  the  Missouri  River  were  on  hand  and  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  Some  say  Colonel  Lane  was  in  it  himself.  Father  returned 
with  the  overland  emigrants,  leaving  in  Nebraska  Henry  Thompson, 
Owen,  Salmon,  Frederick,  and  Oliver,  much  improved  in  health. 
He  was  in  the  fight  at  Franklin,  and  also  aided  in  routing  the  gang 
on  Washington  Creek,  as  well  as  in  the  capture  qf  Titus  and  his 
crew.  By  this  time  he  is  in  Iowa,  or  some  other  distant  region. 
He  is  an  omnipresent  dread  to  the  ruffiana.  I  see  by  the  Missouri 
pa|)crs  that  they  regard  him  as  the  most  terrible  foe  they  have  to 
encounter.  He  stands  very  high  with  the  Free- State  men  wh<»  will 
fight ;  and  the  great  majority  of  these  have  made  np  their  minds  that 
nothing  short  of  war  to  the  death  can  save  us  from  extennination. 
Say  to  the  men  of  Osawatomie  to  become  thoroughly  prepared,  for 
at  any  time  their  lives  may  depend  upon  their  efficiency  and  vigi- 
lance ;  that  military  organization  is  needed  for  something  else  than 
amusement.  Don't  fail  to  urge  the  enrolment  of  every  able-bodied 
Free-State  man,  and  place  yourselves  in  a  position  to  act  both  offen- 
sively and  defensively  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  Stringfcllow 
and  Atchison  are  said  to  be  again  raising  a  force  to  come  in  from 
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Missoari  and  carry  out  their  long-cherislied  plan  to  drive  oat  or  ex- 
terminate our  people.  If  onr  men  are  wide  awake  we  shall  gain  the 
day.  The  prospect  for  Kansas  becoming  a  free  State  never  looked 
brighter.    Now  is  the  time  to  prepare,  and  continue  prepared. 

Have  not  yet  learned  of  any  definite  action  of  Congress  in  regard 
to  us  prisoners,  but  we  doubtless  shall  in  a  few  days.  Wealthy  con- 
tinues to  have  the  chills  and  fever  every  few  days.    Write  often. 

Ever  your  affectionate  brother, 

John. 

'  The  last'  light  at  Osawatomie,  which  for  some  reason  or 
other  was  more  celebrated  than  any  of  the  encounters  in 
which  Brown  engaged  during  1856,  was  the  third  skirmish 
that  had  taken  place  at  or  near  that  historic  village.  The 
first  was  on  June  2,  and  is  mentioned  by  Brown  in  his  letter 
of  June  24 ;  the  second  was  early  in  August,  and  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  attack  on  Buford's  men  about  Middle  Creek, 
soon  to  be  spoken  of,  which  occurred  August  5 ;  *'  the  third 
was  on  the  30th  of  August,  and  was  provoked  by  the  defeat 
of  Buford's  men.  In  both  these  August  encounters  John 
Brown  had  some  share. 

A  Boston  clergyman  (Rev.  J.  W.  Winkley),  who  was  in 
Kansas  as  a  young  man  in  1850,  has  described  to  me  with 
some  detail  John  Brown  on  the  war-path,  as  he  saw  him 
during  the  fights  of  August.  Mr,  Winkley  was  then  liv- 
ing on  the  South  Pottawatomie,  twenty  miles  above  Osawa- 
tomie,  and  had  enlisted  to  join  Brown  there,  with  twenty 
others,  upon  the  news  of  an  invasion  of  Missourians.  They 
travelled  all  night,  reached  Osawatomie  in  the  morning, 
breakfasted  there,  and  then  went  with  Captains  Cline  and 
Shore  (seventy  men  in  all)  to  attack  the  enemy,  whom  they 
surprised  and  defeated  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  or 
more.  Soon  after.  Brown  came  up  from  Osawatomie  and 
congratulated  the  men  on  their  victory,  at  which  he  had  not 
been  present.  A  Missourian,  mortally  wounded,  wished 
greatly  to  see  Brown  before  he  died.  The  old  hero  rode  up 
to  the  wagon  where  the  wounded  man  was,  and  said  with 
some  sternness :  "You  wish  to  see. me-;  here  I  am.  Take 
a  good  look  at  me,  and  tell  your  friends  when  you  get  back 
to  Missouri  what  sort  of  man  you  saw."    Then  in  a  gentler 

1  This  i8  one  of  the  battles  reported  by  Atchison. 
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tone  he  added:  "  We  wish  no  harm  to  you  or  your  compan- 
ions. Stay  at  home,  let  us  alone,  and  we  shall  be  friends. 
I  wish  you  well."  Meantime  the  wounded  man  had  with 
an  effort  raised  himself  up,  viewed  Brown  from  head  to 
foot,  as  if  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  greatest  curiosity,  and 
then  sank  back  exhausted,  saying:  "I  don't  see  as  you  are 
80  bad ;  you  don't  look  or  talk  like  it."  Then,  reaching  out 
his  hand,  the  dying  Missourian  said :  "  I  thank  you."  Brown 
clasped  his  hand,  said  "God  bless  you  I"  and  rode  away 
with  tears  in  his  eym,  Mr.  Winkley  also  describes  an  onset 
made  by  Brown  ujran  some  of  bis  own  oieu,  supposing  them 
to  be  the  enemy,  the  next  morning.  He  had  taken  volun- 
teers the  day  before,  after  the  fight,  and  ridden  away  on 
Rome  excursion,  bidding  the  rest  go  home  to  their  farms. 
They  went  back  and  camped  where  they  had  met  the  enemy 
that  morning.  While  at  breakfast  Brown  came  upon  them 
suddenly,  supposed  them  to  be  foes,  and  in  a  moment  went 
charging  down  upon  them  at  the  head  of  his  little  band  of 
thirty  men.  Before  he  attacked  he  discovered  who  they 
were }  but  had  they  been  Missourians  he  would  have  put 
them  to  rout  by  his  ready  courage. 

The  condition  of  matters  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  was  such 
at  this  time  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  correct 
information  of  what  was  going  on,  even  from  eye-witnesses. 
Owen  Brown,  who  had  been  badly  injured  after  the  campaign 
of  June,  and  afterward  very  ill  id  Iowa,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  regain  his  health,  wrote  just  before  the  fight  at  Osawato- 
mie  the  following  letter  to  his  mother  in  the  Adirondacs, 
which  illustrates  the  exaggerations  tlien  everywhere  current ; 

I  while  it  gives  some  true  touches  concerning  men  and  things : 
I  Oteen  Brown  to  his  Mother  at  North  Elba. 

Tabor,  Fremost  Codntv,  Iowa.  Aug.  27,  IMS. 
Dbak  Mother, — The  last  news  we  had  from  Kntiiuie.  fnther 
WBn  (It  [.Awrenre,  and  had  charge  nf  a  company,  — the  hmvest  men 
tbe  Territory  coold  afford.  Those  who  cnme  through  here  from  the 
Territory  sny  thai  father  is  the  mcwt  daring,  ruurage'iua  man  in 
KaniBS.  Yoa  havo  iio  doubt  heard  thai  the  Freo-Siate  men  have 
takra  two  forts,  or  blopkhoiises,  with  a  fine  h)t  of  arms,  sevrntl 
and  two  i-aBDon.     Shannon  was  obliged  to  flee  for  hia  life-, 
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afterwards  eatne  to  Lane  to  negotiate  fi>r  peaoe.  He  propoaed  thai 
the  Free-State  men  should  give  up  the  prisoners  aikl  arms  they 
had  taken;  at  the  same  time  they  (the  enemy)  should  stiU  hold 
our  men  as  prisoners,  and  keep  all  the  arms  Uioy  had  taken  from 
the  Free-State  men.  But  Lane  would  not  consent  to  that;  he 
required  Shannon  to  deliver  up  the  howitzer  they  had  taken  at 
Lawrence,  release  some  prisoners,  disarm  the  proslavery  men  in 
the  Territory,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  remove  the  enemy  from 
the  Territory.  With  fear  and  trembling,  Shannon  consented  to 
all  of  Lane's  demands. 

There  is  now  at  this  place  a  company  of  volunteers  from  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  and  Michigan,  —  about  eighty  in  all.  We  hear  lately 
that  about  three  thousand  Missourians  have  crossed  at  St.  Joe  and 
other  places,  and  have  gone  armed  into  the  Territory ;  that  Gov- 
ernor Woodson  has  sent  four  hundred  mounted  men  on  to  the  fron- 
tier to  intercept  our  volunteers  aud  prevent  them  from  carrying  in 
provisions  and  ammunition,  which  are  much  needed  aow  in  Kansas. 
The  last  information  comes  from  reliable  sources,  and  is  pn)bab1y 
true,  —  a  portion  of  it.  We  also  learn  that  the  Free-State  men 
have  melted  up  all  the  old  lead-pipe  they  can  get  hold  of  for  ammu- 
nition ;  and  now  the  news  comes  from  reliable  sources  that  Lane  is 
about  to  enter  Leavenworth  with  two  thousand  men ;  that  he  has 
sent  word  to  the  citizens  of  Leavenworth,  requiring  them  to  deliver 
up  a  few  prisoners  they  had  taken,  with  some  wagons  and  other 
property,  or  he  will  destroy  the  town  forthwith.  Colonel  Smith,  of 
Leavenworth,  commander  of  Government  troops,  refuses  to  protect 
the  proslavery  men  of  the  Territory,  replying  that  Lane  is  able  to 
dress  them  all  out,  troops  and  all.  Shannon  made  a  speech  to  them, 
urging  them  to  cease  hostilities,  —  that  he  could  not  defend  them 
(that  is,  our  enemies).  At  present  our  enemies  and  the  Missourians 
are  trembling  in  their  boots,  if  reports  are  true, 

I  have  gained  strength  quite  fast,  and  am  now  determined  to  go 
back  into  the  Territory,  and  try  the  elephant  another  puU,  We 
hope  that  men  will  volunteer  by  the  thousands  from  the  States,  well 
armed,  with  plenty  of  money  to  buy  provisions  with,  which  are 
scarce  in  Kansas  Territory.  There  are  probably  several  thousand 
acres  less  of  com  in  Kansas  than  there  would  have  been  had  it  not 
been  for  the  war.  We  look  hard  for  help :  now  comes  the  tug  of 
war.  We  have  sent  on  men  to  learn  the  state  of  affairs  on  the 
firontier,  and  will  move  on  into  the  Territory  shortly.  We  are  now 
waiting  for  one  other  company,  which  is  within  a  few  days'  drive 
of  here.  For  the  want  of  time  I  leave  out  many  particulars  in 
connection  vrith  the  taking  of  those  forts,  which  would  be  quite 
interesting,  and  show  Yankee  skill  and  strategy,  at  least.    If  any 
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of  oar  folks  write  to  us,  or  to  me  (I  aasome  another  name,  George 
Lyman),  direct  to  George  Lyman,  Tabor,  Fremont  County,  Iowa, 
eare  Jonas  Jones,  Esq.  Mr.  Jones  will  take  them  out  of  ihe  office 
here  and  send  tliem  on  by  private  conveyance.  We  cannot  hear 
firom  yon  in  any  other  way.    Perhaps  you  know  of  a  different  way, 

but  I  do  not. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Owen  Brown. 

P.  S.  Have  not  heard  from  Fred  since  Oliver  and  William 
Thompson  took  him  into  the  camp  ;  nor  have  I  heard  from  Henry, 
Salmon,  William,  and  Oliver  since  they  left  this  phicc  to  go  home. 

"  Fred  "  was  John  Brown's  son  Frederick,  who  three  days 
after  this  letter  was  written  was  shot  down  by  Missourians 
near  his  uncle  Adair's  house  in  Osawatomie,  the  morning 
of  the  fight  there.  William  Thompson  was  the  brother  of 
Henry,  and  had  just  come  from  North  Elba. 

John  Brown  made  two  written  reports  of  the  Osawato- 
mie  engagement  of  August  30.  The  more  concise  is  that 
sent  to  his  family  ten  days  after.  A  longer  report  of  the 
same  date,  which  he  published  in  the  newspapers,  follows 
it  immediately :  — 

John  Braum  to  his  Family, 

Lawrenxe,  Kansas  Territory,  Sept.  7,  1856. 

Dear  Wifb  and  Children,  every  one,  —  I  have  one  moment 
to  write  to  yoa,  to  say  that  I  am  yet  alivo,  that  Jason  and  family 
were  well  yesterday;  John  and  family,  I  hear,  arc  well  (he  being 
yet  a  prisoner).  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  August  an  attack 
was  made  by  the  RufEans  on  Osawatoinie,  numbering  some  four 
hundred,  by  whose  scouts  our  dear  Frederick  was  shot  dead  without 
wamiug,  —  he  supposing  them  to  be  Free-Stote  men,  as  near  as  we 
can  learn.  One  other  man,  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Adair,  was  murdered  by 
them  about  the  same  time  that  Frederick  was  killed,  and  one  badly 
wounded  at  the  same  time.  At  this  time  I  was  about  three  miles 
off,  where  I  had  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  men  over  night  that  I  had 
just  enlisted  to  serve  under  me  as  regulars.  These  I  collected  as 
well  as  I  could,  with  some  twelve  or  fifteen  more;  and  in  ab<»ut 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  I  attacked  them  from  a  wood  with  thick 
undergrowth.  With  this  force  we  threw  them  into  confut^ion  for 
alKMit  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  wo  killed  or 
wounded  ftt>m  seventy  to  eighty  of  the  eueuiy,  — as  they  »iiy,  —  and 
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then  we  eeeaped  as  well  as  we  eould,  with  one  kiUed  while  eeeaping, 
two  or  three  wounded,  and  as  many  more  misung.  Foot  or  ftte 
Free-State  men  were  hntchered  daring  the  day  in  alL  Jason  fooght 
hravely  hy  my  side  daring  the  fight,  and  escaped  with  me,  he  being 
nuhart.  I  was  straek  hy  a  partly-spent  grape,  canister,  or  rifle  shot, 
which  bruised  me  some,  bat  did  not  injure  me  seriously.  ''  Hitherto 
the  Lord  has  helped  me,"  notMnthstanding  my  afflictions.  Things 
seem  rather  quiet  just  now,  but  what  another  hoar  will  bring  I  can- 
not say.  I  have  seen  three  or  four  letters  from  Ruth,  and  one  from 
Watson,  of  July  or  August,  which  are  all  I  have  seen  since  in  June. 
I  was  very  glad  to  hear  once  more  from  you,  and  hope  that  yoa  will 
continue  to  write  to  some  of  the  friends,  so  that  I  may  hear  from  you. 
I  am  utterly  unable  to  write  you  for  most  of  the  time.  May  the  Grod 
of  our  fathers  bless  and  save  you  all ! 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  Either, 

John  Brown. 

Monday  morning.  Sept  8,  1856. 

Jason  has  just  come  in ;  left  all  well  as  usuaL  John's  trial  is  to 
oome  off  or  commence  to-day.  Yours  ever, 

John  Brown. 

the  fight  of  08awat0mie. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  90th  of  August  the  enemy's  scouts 
approached  to  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  the  western  boundary  of 
the  town  of  Osawatomie.  At  this  place  my  son  Frederick  (who  was 
not  attached  to  my  force)  had  lodged,  with  some  four  other  young 
men  from  Lawrence,  and  a  young  man  named  Garrison,  from  Middle 
Creek.  The  scouts,  led  by  a  proslavery  preacher  named  White, 
shot  my  son  dead  in  the  road,  while  he  —  as  I  have  since  ascer- 
tained—  supposed  them  to  be  friendly.  At  the  same  time  they 
butchered  Mr.  Garrison,  and  badly  mangled  one  of  the  young  men 
from  Lawrence,  who  came  with  my  son,  leaving  him  for  dead. 
This  was  not  far  from  sunrise.  I  had  stopped  during  the  night 
about  two  and  one  half  miles  from  them,  and  nearly  one  mile  from 
Osawatomie.  I  had  no  organized  force,  but  only  scnne  twelve  or 
fifteen  new  recruits,  who  were  ordered  to  leave  their  preparations  for 
breakfast  and  follow  me  into  the  town,  as  soon  as  this  news  was 
brought  to  me. 

As  I  had  no  means  of  learning  correctly  the  force  of  the  enemy, 
I  placed  twelve  of  the  recruits  in  a  log-house,  hoping  we  might  be 
able  to  defend  the  town.  I  then  gathered  some  fifteen  more  men 
together,  whom  we  anned  with  guns ;  and  we  started  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  enemy.     After  going  a  few  rods  we  could  see  them 
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approaching  the  town  in  line  of  battle,  about  half  a  mile  off,  upon 
a  hill  west  of  the  village.  I  then  gave  up  all  idea  of  doing  more 
than  to  annoy,  from  the  timber  near  the  town,  into  which  we 
were  all  retreated,  and  which  was  filled  with  a  thick  growth  of 
underbrush ;  but  I  had  no  time  to  recall  the  twelve  men  in  the  log- 
house,  and  so  lost  their  assistance  in  the  fight.  At  the  point  above 
named  I  met  with  Captain  Ctine,  a  very  active  young  man,  who 
had  vnih  him  some  twelve  or  fifteen  mounted  tnen,  and  persuaded 
him  to  go  with  us  into  the  timber,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
OsagOt  or  Hands  des  Cygnes,  a  little  to  the  northwest  from  the 
Tillage.  Here  the  men,  numbering  not  more  than  thirty  in  all, 
were  directed  to  scatter  and  secrete  themselves  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  This  was  done  in  full  view 
of  them  (who  must  have  seen  the  whole  movement),  and  had  to  be 
done  in  the  utmost  haste.  I  believe  Captain  Cline  and  some  of  his 
men  were  not  even  dismounted  in  the  fight,  but  cannot  assert  posi- 
tivdy.  When  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  had  approached  to  within 
eommon  rifle-shot,  we  commenced  firing,  and  very  soon  threw  the 
northern  branch  of  the  enemy's  line  into  disorder.  This  continued 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  which  gave  us  an  uncommon  oppor- 
tunity to  annoy  them.  Captain  Cline  and  his  men  soon  got  out  of 
ammunition,  and  retired  across  the  river. 

After  the  enemy  rallied  we  kept  up  our  fire,  until,  by  the  leaving 
of  one  and  another,  we  had  but  six  or  seven  left.  We  then  retired 
aeross  the  river.  We  had  one  man  killed  —  a  Mr.  Powers,  fmm 
Captain  Cline's  company —  in  the  fight.  One  of  my  men,  a  Mr. 
Partridge,  was  shot  in  crossing  the  river.  Two  or  three  of  the 
party  who  took  part  in  the  fight  are  yet  missing,  and  may  be  lost  or 
taken  prisoners.  Two  were  wounded ;  namely.  Dr.  Updegraff  aud  a 
Mr.  CoUis.  I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  them,  and  of  many 
others  I  have  not  now  time  to  mention. 

One  of  my  best  men,  together  with  myself,  was  struck  by  a  par- 
tially spent  ball  from  the  enemy,  in  the  commencement  of  the  fight, 
but  we  were  only  bruised.  The  loss  I  refer  to  is  one  of  my  missing 
men.  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  as  we  learn  by  the  different  state- 
ments of  our  own  as  well  as  their  people,  was  some  thirty-one  or 
two  killed,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  wounded.  After  burning  the 
town  to  ashes  and  killing  a  Mr.  Williams  they  had  Uken,  wliom 
neither  party  claimed,  they  took  a  hasty  leave,  carrying  their  dead 
and  woonded  with  them.  They  did  not  attempt  to  cross  the  river, 
nor  to  seareh  for  us,  and  have  not  since  returned  to  look  over  their 

work. 

I  give  this  in  great  haste,  in  the  midst  of  constant  interruptions. 
My  aeeond  son  was  with  me  in  the  fight,  and  esctiped  unbanned. 
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Thb  I  DentiM  for  the  benefit  cffait  fiieniB.    OU  Ptasehv  Wbitt, 
I  besTf  b<A«u  uC  having  killed  my  aoo-    Of  coone  he  it «  fiao. 

JoHv  Bbows. 


Jason  Brown  (-*  my  second  son  ^  who  was  Ids  lather't 
body-guard  in  this  fight,  relates  this  incident  of  Aa 
campaign :  — 

''  CaptaiD  Shore  is  s  good  and  brare  man,  bat  I  cannot  lean  that 
he  daiins  to  be  the  hem  of  Black  Jaek.    I  eaie  nothing  for  the 
h<iDore  of  war.    It  matters  hot  little  whether  the  battles  of  Bla^ 
Jack  and  Osawatomie  are  looked  apon  as  Ticiories  or  defeats.    I 
was  at  the  hitter  eDgagement,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  had  the 
honor  of  killing  (as  it  is  looked  apon  by  some  persons)  anybody  at 
Osawatomie  or  not.     If  I  did,  I  would  gladly  transfer  the  honor  of 
the  whole  slaughtering  part  of  it  to  the  BeT.  David  K.  Utter,  and  to 
his  Imither  in  divinity.  Rev.  Martin  White.     The  only  real  eoinfort- 
ing  rerollectiou  uf  my  part  in  it  is,  that  I  did  all  in  my  power  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  a  young  and  very  intelligent  Mississippiaa 
named  Kline,  if  I  remember  correctly,  who  was  terribly  woanded| 
but  able  U}  talk.     He  had  been  wouuded  a  day  or  two  before,  in  aa 
attack  by  Free- State  men  on  a  camp  of  Georgians,  seven  or  eight 
miles  80utheai<t  of  Ostawatomie.     The  weather  was  hot,  and  the 
wound  below  the  knee  of  the  right  1^,  which  was  terribly  shattered 
by  a  SharpeVriile  ball,  Was  tilled  with  maggots.     How  it  was  that 
he  did  not  have  the  right  care  I  do  not  know.     All  about  the  house 
where  he  was  lying  was  excitement  and  hurry,  to  be  ready  to  meet 
the  enemy  we  expected  soon  to  attack  us.     I  got  help,  cleansed  hit 
wound   of  the  vennin,   dressed  it,    bathed   him,  and  changed  hit 
clothes.     While  this  was  being  done  he  asked  my  name.     I  told 
him.     He  said,  '  I  thought  the  Abolitionists  were  savages  before  I 
was  brought  here/     As  he  lay  there,  pale  and  exhausted  from  loss  of 
blood  and  suffering,  he  spoke  of  his  home  and  friends  in  Mississippi, 
and  how  he  wished  he  had  never  come  to  Kansas.     He  said  he  woald 
soon  be  at  rest.     He  asked  me  if  I  would  not  take  care  of  him  for 
the  few  hours  he  had  to  live.     I  told  him  I  would.     As  I  was  sitting 
by  his  bed  and  saw  the  tears  flowing  from  a  heart  full  of  sorrow  and 
trouble,  alone  among  strangers,  and  far  from  home,  I  thought  this : 
If  these  are  some  of  the  things  which  make  war  glorious  and  honor- 
able, deliver  me  from  the  honors  of  war.     In  a  moment  more  I  was 
suddenly  calle<l  away  to  defend  my  own  life,  and  probably  to  do  more 
of  such  work.     I  would  rather  have  the  real  good  it  did  me  then  to 
care  as  best  I  could  for  a  few  hours  for  a  misguided  dying  enemy, 
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than  to  have  all  the  glory  ever  gained  by  the  proudest  and  meet 
•Qeceaefiil  warrior  that  ever  shook  the  earth  with  the  thunder  of  his 
guns  and  the  tread  of  his  mighty  armies  of  beasts  and  men,  since  the 
world  began.  I  heard  afterwa^rds  that  this  young  man  was  rescued 
from  'the  abolition  fiends'  by  Reid's  army,  and  thrown  into  a 
wagon  with  other  wounded  men,  and  died  somewhere  on  the  way  to 
Missouri.    I  don't  know  that  this  is  true." 

A  contemporary  proslavery  account  of  this  fight  is  as 
follows,  copied  from  a  Missouri  newspaper:  — 

*'  The  attack  on  Osawatomie  was  by  part  of  an  army  of  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  of  whom  Atchison  was  major-general.  Gen- 
eral Reid,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  one  piece  of  artillery, 
moved  on  to  attack  Osawatomie ;  be  arrived  near  that  place,  and  was 
attacked  by  two  hundred  Abolitionists  under  the  command  of  the  no- 
torious John  Brown,  who  commenced  firing  upon  Reid  from  a  thick 
chaparral  four  hundred  yards  off.  General  Reid  made  a  successful 
charge,  killing  thirty-one,  and  took  seven  prisoners.  Among  the 
killed  was  Frederick  Brown.  The  notorious  John  Brown  was  also 
killed,  by  a  proslavery  man  named  White,  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
Marais  des  Cygnes.  The  proslavery  party  have  five  wounded.  On 
the  same  day  Captain  Hays,  with  forty  men,  attacked  the  house  of 
the  notorious  Ottawa  Jones,  burned  it,  and  killed  two  Abolitionists. 
Jones  fled  to  the  cornfield,  was  shot  at  by  Hays,  and  is  believed  to 
be  dead.'' 

The  Indian  missions  in  .Kansas  were  little  centres  of  civi- 
lization, and  that  which  was  first  established  near  the  crossing 
of  the  Ottawa  River,  near  what  is  now  Ottawa,  was  long  an 
oasis  in  the  desert.  There  the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists 
started  missions ;  thither  the  Rev.  Joseph  Meeker,  in  1834, 
brought  the  first  printing-press,  and  there  the  first  Kansas 
book  was  printed ;  there  lived  the  famous  Indian  and  his 
excellent  white  missionary  wife,  John  Tecumseh  Jones 
(usually  called  "  Tawey  Jones,"  Ottawa  being  properly  pro- 
nounced Ot4aw-w2i).  There  John  Brown  and  his  friends 
were  always  welcome,  and  the  great  house  of  this  Christian 
Indian  was  "  long  the  hospitable  headquarters  of  Free-State 
men,"  as  Wilder  says,  with  whom  Horace  Greeley  made  this 
part  of  his  tour  in  Kansas  in  1859,  —  spending  a  nip^ht  at 
Jones's  house.    Brown  said  of  it  and  its  owner  in  1857 :  "  I 
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saw  while  it  was  standing,  and  afterwards  saw  tihe  roins  o^ 
a  most  valuable  house,  the  property  of  a  highly  ciyilized,  in« 
telligent,  apd  exemplary  Christian  Indian,  which  was  burned 
to  the  ground  by  the  Ruffians,  because  its  owner  was  sus- 
pected of  favoring  Free-State  men."  ^  The  house  was  after- 
wards rebuilt.  Its  destruction  by  the  Missouri  invaders,  — 
a  detachment  from  the  force  that  burned  Osawatomie,  Au- 
gust 30,  —  has  been  described  to  me  by  Jason  Brown :  — 

''  On  the  29th  of  August  word  came  to  my  &ther,  who  was  posted 
a  mile  from  Osawatomie,  on  the  road  to  Paola  and  Westport,  on 
the  Missouri  side  of  the  Marais  des  Cygnes,  near  where  the  State 
Insane  Asylum  novr  stands,  that  the  Missourians  were  on  their  way 
from  Westport  At  the  same  time  that  they  attacked  Osawatomie, 
they  sent  a  force  of  fifty  men  to  bum  the  house  of  our  friend  Jones, 
and  kill  him  if  possible.  He  was  a  tall  and  stout  Christian  Indian, 
who  had  married  a  Miss  Emery  from  Vcnnont;  he  owned  much 
land,  had  two  or  three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  improved  breeds  of 
all  domestic  animals,  and  had  committed  no  offence,  except  being 
friendly  to  the  Free-State  men.  A  little  after  midnight  he  heard  a 
great  noise  among  his  dogs^  and  sprang  out  of  bed ;  as  he  did  so,  he 
heard  the  scabbards  of  the  Missouiians  strike  on  the  flag-stones  in 
front  of  his  house  as  they  dismounted  from  their  horses.  They  had 
let  down  his  cornfield  fences,  and  ridden  on  all  sides,  hoping  to 
find  a  force  of  Free- State  men  there  in  his  double  log-house,  — 
at  that  time  the  best  in  Kansas ;  but  there  was  nobody  in  it  except 
Jones  and  his  wife,  an  Indian  boy,  and  a  *  neutral '  named  Parker 

1  Mr.  Adair  wrote  from  Osawatomie,  July  16,  1856,  to  "Bro.  John 
Brown,"  by  Jason,  informing  him  that  of  $49.50  received  in  June  from 
"  Bro.  J.  R.  B.,"  he  had  assigned  |25  to  John  Brown,  Sr.,  and  his  unmar- 
ried sons  ;  $10  to  J.  B.,  Jr. ;  $7.25  to  Jason,  and  $7.28  to  S.  L.  Adair. 
He  says  he  had  sent  him  $10  immediately,  —  but  it  had  come  back  to  him, 
and  he  had  now  sent  it  by  George  Partridge  to  "  you  or  some  of  your  sons  *' 
at  Ottawa  Jones's  ;  $8  was  paid  to  Frederick  and  $7  to  Henry  Thompson, 
July  2,  at  Jones's.  This  shows  that  the  house  of  this  Indian  farmer  was  a 
rendezvous  for  Brown  and  his  party,  while  they  were  under  arms  in  that 
anxious  summer,  and  while  they  were  hunted  like  wolves  over  the  prairie. 
Sarah  Brown  says  :  "  On  the  day  that  my  brother  Frederick  was  killed, 
near  Osawatomie,  my  father  lost  his  hat  in  fighting.  When  he  found  the 
body  of  his  son  he  was  forced  to  take  his  hat  to  cover  his  own  head.  After- 
ward, the  Indian  (Ottawa  Jones),  of  whom  he  often  spoke,  gave  him  a  cap.* 
Wlien  on  one  of  his  visits  home,  at  North  Elba,  he  brought  the  cap  witii 
him,  and  said  he  wanted  it  kept  in  memory  of  Ottawa  Jones.** 
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fkom  MIsMmiL  The  Bnffians  Bhoated,  'WeVe  got  yoa  now, -^ 
eome  oat,  oome  out ! '  Nobody  replyiDg,  and  fearing  an  ambush, 
they  cried,  '  Fire  the  house  I '  and  b€^B;an  to  do  so,  setting  it  on  fire  in 
aeTeral  places.  Jones  had  seised  his  gun  and  stood  in  his  front  hall, 
thinking  what  he  coold  do.  '  I  knew  we  must  shoot,'  he  told  me ; 
'  we  must  fight,  or  make  our  escape  the  best  way  we  could.'  He 
opened  the  door  and  cocked  his  gun ;  the  enemy  hearing  it  called 
out,  '  Don't  shoot ! '  whereupon  he  sprang  out  in  hb  night-clothes, 
and  ran  as  fiEur  as  he  could  into  a  thirty-acre  cornfield  close  by,  the 
enemy  shooting  at  him,  but  missing  him.  It  was  a  wet  and  cold 
sight  (August  29).  He  ran  through  his  com,  and  fiur  beyond,  about 
two  miles  in  all;  looking  back,  he  saw  his  house  burning.  The 
gnide  in  this  attack  was  Henry  Sherman,  of  Pottawatomie,  who  had 
worked  for  Jones  and  knew  the  house  well.  Mrs.  Jones,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  put  about  four  hundred  dollars  in  gold  and  silyer 
into  a  bag,  and  tried  to  conceal  it  and  herself  in  the  house.  The 
captain  of  the  Ruffians,  looking  through  the  door,  saw  her  and  said : 
'  Come  out !  we  won't  hurt  you,  —  you  have  been  kind  to  us.'  As 
she  went  out,  she  dropped  the  money  in  the  grass,  and  it  was  picked 
up  by  Sherman  or  some  of  the  band.  They  found  Parker,  the  Mis- 
sourian,  ill  in  bed ;  as  they  approached  him  with  their  weapons,  he 
said,  '  Don't  kill  me,  —  I  'm  sick.'  '  We  always  find  a  good  many 
sick  men  when  we  come  round,'  was  the  reply,  —  and  with  that  they 
dragged  him  out  into  the  road,  knocked  him  on  the  head  and  cut  his 
throat,  but  did  not  sever  the  jugular  vein ;  then  dragged  him  to  the 
bank  of  the  Ottawa  aud  threw  him  in  among  some  brush.  I  found 
him  afterward  in  a  hospital  at  Lawrence,  able  to  tell  his  story;  to 
which  he  added,  '  I  'm  not  a  neutral  any  more ;  I  'm  a  Free-State 
man  now ;  they  11  never  take  me  alive  again.'  The  Ruffians  sacked 
the  house,  which  was  burned  to  the  ground,  as  described  by  my  father 
in  one  of  his.  speeches." 

A  marble  monament  now  stands  at  Osawatbmie,  erected 
in  1877  to  commemorate  the  battle  there,  and  bearing  on 
one  side  this  legend :  — 

This  inscription  is  also  in  commemoration  of  th£ 
HEROISM  OP  Captain  John  Brown,  who  com- 
manded AT  THE  battle  OF  OSAWATOMIB, 

Aug.  30,  1856,  who  died  and  con- 
quered American  slavery 
AT  Charleston,  Va., 
Dec.  2,  1859. 
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In  dedicating  this  monnment  on  the  twenty-Unit  anni- 
rersary  of  the  fight  (Aug.  30,  1877),  Charles  Bobinson,  of 
Lawrence,  who  presided,  said  among  other  things  :  — 

"  This  is  an  occasion  of  no  ordinary  merit,  being  for  no  lees  an 
object  than  to  honor  and  keep  fresh  the  memory  of  those  who  fredy 
offered  their  lives  for  their  fellow-men.  We  are  told  that  '  scarcely 
for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die,  yet  peradventare  for  a  good  man 
some  would  dare  to  die ; '  but  the  men  whoee  death  we  commemorate 
this  day,  cheerfully  offered  themselves  a  sacrifice  for  strangers  and  a 
despised  race.  They  were  men  of  convictions,  though  death  stared 
them  in  the  face.  They  were  cordial  haters  of  oppression,  and  would 
fight  injustice  wherever  found ;  if  framed  into  law,  then  they  would 
fight  the  law ;  if  upheld  and  enforced  by  government,  then  govern* 
ment  must  be  resisted.  They  were  of  Revolutionary  stock,  and  held 
that  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  had  put  the  people  under  absolute 
despotism,  it  was  right  and  duty  to  throw  off  such  government  and 
provide  guards  for  future  security.  The  soul  of  John  Brown  was  the 
inspiration  of  the  Union  armies  in  the  emancipation  war,  and  it  will 
be  the  inspiration  of  all  men  in  the  present  and  distant  future  who 
may  revolt  against  tyranny  and  oppression ;  because  he  dared  to  be 
a  traitor  to  the  government  that  he  might  \ye  loyal  to  humanity.  T'o 
the  superficial  observer  John  Brown  was  a  fail  a  re.  So  was  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.^    Both  suffered  ignominious  death  as  traitors  to  the 

^  The  comparison  here  drawn  by  this  speaker  is  too  close  and  literal  to 
be  accepted  by  all  Christians,  but  it  was  designed  to  express  the  deepest 
reverence  for  John  Brown,  and  to  indicate  that  bis  memory  is  immortal. 
In  fact,  this  Ohio  Puritan  is  the  best-known  name  in  Kansas  ;  not  that  the 
million  people,  —  white,  black,  and  red,  —  who  now  dwell  in  this  State,  all 
know  accurately  who  he  was  and  what  he  did  ;  but  they  have  all  heard  of 
hira,  and  keep  bis  memory  alive  by  tales  and  disputes.  And  in  the  districts 
where  he  moved  about,  armed  at  all  points,  the  air  is  full  of  legends  con- 
cerning him,  —  some  true,  some  false,  and  most  of  them  neither  true  nor 
false,  but  a  mixture  of  both.  This  is  specially  the  ease  in  the  region  around 
Osawatomie,  that  village  of  a  single  street  and  a  few  detached  houses,  in 
the  angle  where  those  two  romantic  rivers,  —  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  (or  as 
Brown  spelled  it,  '*  Merodezene  *')  and  the  Pottawatomie,  —  come  together 
and  form  the  Osage.  The  town  takes  its  name  from  the  first  three  letters 
of  "  Osage  "  prefixed  to  the  last  three  syllables  of  "  Pottawatomie."  This 
centaur-like  epithet  was  the  work  of  another  Brown,  who  early  settled  in 
this  spot,  but  who  is  now  quite  forgotten  in  the  greater  fame  of  his  name- 
sake. The  Marais  des  Cygnes  has  a  more  picturesque  name,  as  if  the  old 
French  vayageurs  who  gave  the  title  had  found  the  swan  swimming  there. 
They  never  did,  but  it  was  some  other  great  bird  to  which  they  gave  the 
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goTernmeDt,  yet  one  is  now  hailed  as  the  savior  of  a  world  from  sin, 
and  the  other  of  a  race  from  bondage." 

On  the  8th  of  September,  after  hearing  the  particulars  of 
the  Osawatomie  fight,  John  Brown,  Jr.,  wrote  to  his  father 
at  Lawrence  thus :  — 

Monday  Morning,  Sept.  8,  1856. 

Deab  Father  and  Brotheb,  —  Colonel  Blood  has  just  handed 
me  your  letter,  for  which  I  am  most  grateful.  Having  before  heard 
of  Frederick's  death  and  that  yon  were  missing,  my  aniciety  on  your 
account  has  been  most  intense.  Though  my  dear  brother  I  shall 
never  again  see  here,  yet  I  thank  God  yon  and  Jason  still  live.  Poor 
Frederick  has  perished  in  a  good  cause,  the  success  of  which  cause  I 
trust  will  yet  bring  joy  to  millions. 

My  ''circumstances  and  prospects"  are  much  the  same  as  when  I 
last  wrote  you.  The  trial  of  Mr.  Williams  and  me  is  before  Cato,  in 
October,  —  I  believe  the  4th.  Don't  know  whether  or  not  the  others 
Will  get  any  trial  here.  Judge  Lecompte  is  reported  sick,  and  as  no 
notice  of  the  names  of  the  jurors  and  witnesses  has  been  served  oik 
them,  it  looks  as  if  the  intention  is  to  hold  them  over  to  another 
tcnn. 

Wealthy  has  the  chills  and  fever  almost  every  day.  She  succeeds 
in  checking  it  only  a  short  time.  It  would  afford  us  a  great  satisfac* 
t\oti  to  see  you  and  Jason ;  he,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you,  could  come 
np  with  some  one  without  any  risk.  If  Governor  Geaiy  should  not 
release  us,  I  still  think  of  going  with  you,  whenever  you  think  it  best, 
to  some  place  out  of  reach  of  a  re-arrest.  I  can,  I  have  no  doubt^ 
succeed  in  making  my  escape  to  yon  from  here,  where  W.  and  Johnny 

old  poetic  name  ;  and  here,  too,  on  this  *'  Marsh  of  the  Swans,"  the 
vulture  of  slavery  croaked  its  foulest  note  before  committing  suicide.  A 
long,  slow,  winding,  and  sombre  stream,  fringed  everywhere  with  dark 
woods,  it  creeps  through  the  counties  south  of  Lawrence,  where  the  worst 
ruffians  had  their  roosts,  and  where  the  darkest  deeds  were  done.  The 
annals  of  theft  and  murder  and  arson  on  the  Scotch  border,  around  which 
Walter  Scott  and  the  older  ballad-makers  cast  an  atmosphere  of  romance, 
were  repeated  in  ruder  ways  in  these  Missouri  Marches,  of  which  John 
Brown  and  James  Montgomery  came  to  be  the  self-appointed  wardens. 
Montgomery  was  himself  a  Scotchman  by  descent,  whose  great-grandfather 
had  fou$;ht  for  the  young  Chevalier  at  Culloden  ;  but  Brown  was  of  the  un- 
mixed Puritan  breed,  and  inherited  from  deacons  and  captains  of  Connec* 
ticut  **  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon."  Montgomery's  widow  and 
•ona  still  live  in  Kansas,  but  none  of  the  Browns  remain  there  alive. 
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might  Join  ub.  There  is  some  talk  of  omr  being  lemored  to  LnnreB- 
worth  soon.  If  we  are,  I  suppose  the  difficulty  of  escape  would  be 
▼cry  much  increased.  I  am  anxious  to  see  jou  both,  in  order  to  per- 
fect some  plan  of  escape  in  case  it  should  appear  best.  Come  np  if 
you  eonsistenily  can. 

The  battle  of  Osawatomie  is  considered  here  as  ike  great  fyJU  so 
fax,  and,  considering  the  enemy's  loss,  it  is  certainly  a  great  victory 
for  us.  Certainly  a  very  dear  burning  of  the  town  for  them.  This 
has  proven  most  unmistakably  that  ''Yankees"  wiU  ''fight" 
Every  one  I  hear  speaking  of  you  is  loud  in  your  praise.  The 
Missourians  in  this  region  show  signs  of  great  fear.  Colonel  Cook  ^ 
was  heard  to  say  that  if  our  party  were  prudent  in  view  of  their  sne- 
eessy  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  our  having  everything  our  own 
way. 

Hoping  to  see  you  both  soon,  I  am  as  ever 

Your  affectionate  son  and  brother. 

(Not  signed.) 

On  the  reverse,  "  Captain  J.  B ,  Lawrence." 

Near  the  above,  in  John  Brown's  handwriting,  is  "  J.  Brown,  Jr., 
in  prison." 

In  connection  with  this  fight,  I  may  quote  from  a  let- 
ter concerning  John  Brown  which  I  received  after  his 
death  from  Richard  Mendenhall,  a  Quaker,  then  living 
near  Osawatomie.  He  said :  "  I  was  at  a  public  meeting 
held  in  the  spring  of  1856  at  Osawatomie,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  what  course  should  be  pursued  relative  to 
submitting  to  the  '  bogus  laws '  (of  Governor  Shannon's  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature),  more  especially  the  payment  of  taxes 
under  them.  I  was  very  unexpectedly  chosen  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  John  Brown  was  present,  and  made  a  very 
earnest,  decisive,  and  characteristic  speech.  For  the  action 
of  that  meeting  in  taking  a  bold  stand  against  the  'bogus 
laws '  we  were  all  indicted,  but  the  warrants  were  never 
served.  I  next  met  John  Brown  again  on  the  evening  before 
the  battle  of  Osawatomie.  He  with  a  number  of  others  was 
driving  a  herd  of  cattle  which  they  had  taken  from  proslavery 
men.  He  rode  out  of  the  company  to  speak  to  me,  when  I 
playfully  asked  him  where  he  got  those  cattle.  He  replied, 
with  a  characteristic  shake  of  the  head,  that '  they  were  good 

^  Of  th«  United  SUtes  Army. 
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Free-State  eattle  now.'  In  the  tenth  month,  18S8,  John 
Brown  and  two  others — one  of  them  Stevens — came  to  my 
house  and  stayed  several  days,  being  detained  by  high  water. 
I  found  him  capable  of  talking  interestingly  on  almost  every 
subject  He  had  travelled  a  good  deal  in  Europe  on  account 
of  his  businessi  and  he  imparted  to  me  some  valuable  hints 
on  different  branches  of  business.  I  once  heard  a  strauger 
ask  the  Sev.  S.  L.  Adair  if  he  knew  what  John  Brown's 
principles  were;  and  he  replied  that  his  relation  to  John 
Brown  gave  him  a  right  to  know  that  Brown  had  an  idea 
impressed  upon  his  mind  from  childhood  that  he  was  an 
instrument  raised  up  by  Providence  to  break  the  jaws  of 
the  wicked ;  and  his  feelings  becoming  enlisted  in  the  affairs 
of  KansaJSi  he  thought  this  was  the  field  for  his  operations. 
Last  winter,  when  Brown  took  those  negroes  from  Missouri, 
he  sent  them  directly  to  me ;  but  I  had  a  school  then  at  my 
house,  and  the  children  were  just  assembling  when  they 
came.  I  could  not  take  them  in,  and  was  glad  of  an  excuse, 
as  I  could  not  sanction  his  mode  of  procedure,"  Neverthe- 
less, Eichard  Mendenhall  added,  much  in  the  spirit  of  John 
A.  Andrew's  phrase  ("  Brown  himself  was  right "),  "  Men 
are  not  always  to  be  judged  so  much  by  their  actions  as  by 
their  motives.  I  believe  that  John  Brown  was  a  good  man, 
and  that  he  will  be  remembered  for  good  in  time  long  hence 
to  conje." 

The  state  of  affairs  immediately  preceding  the  fight  was 
made  known  by  many  letters  such  as  the  following,  written 
by  a  Kansas  farmer,  Cyrus  Adams,  who  emigrated  from 
Massachusetts,  to  his  brother,  at  home :  — 

Lawrince,  Kansas,  Aug.  24, 1856. 

Deab  Brother,  — Yon  probably  learn  of  the  state  of  afiairs  here 
in  Kansas  as  well  as  I  can  describe  them.  We  live  under  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  so  called,  —  a  form  of  g«)vernmeut  which 
aU(»ws  its  people  to  be  murdered  every  day,  and  lifts  no  hand  for 
their  protection ;  and  so  we  are  all  of  us  liable  to  be  murdered  any 
day.  Every  little  while  we  are  set  upon  by  bands  of  ruffians  acting 
under  the  officers  of  the  General  Government ;  towns  are  sacked  and 
burned,  men  murdered,  and  property  destroyed.  Until  lately  the 
Free-State  folks  have  not  offered  much  resistance  to  these  outrages. 


J  ^r-i-  rs  'sr^  TTLdT  ni:  .t  -^  iit^m  ~{Jlia»  «!iinuui«pd  is  the  Ticinity, 
T-.-^-^  L-"  -u-T\-v  -i  i:-;r  Tr:«u-  u*  litrsn  giufcifii^r .md  5v*theTT:  and 

z...!^.-"'^  .  : ^  t*:l:    t-i-.  in  I  v^ur  wt:L  iircjiiitiznM :  iic-  vms  riding 

T'  ir -JT  ".ir-  i-rr--  Tuiir.'^  himk  tu?  ajiR  ocuftL  to- ficozic  c^ the goanL 
!E::-  •— iur  ^-^  .1...  r  Zi  '7%  -r  I»rr?nitij£-.  ^  MTi  AitvcL^T  loaD  was 
*:  .  ::-«-  :..  -si^-  t  ..i.^  ^  i-^v  cij^  ur:  A  "nrrRirf-r-it-law  ^f  Mr. 
>:■.«•  v:  :.  -  :  --4  r  ::  .'  -ii- f-L  rjiii**  i:.-.;  "Ui*  T^rrh'-^T".  He  in- 
"f:.*-»  .  -:- .:  -  1.- i --i  T"  i-u.  Bt  ir.iuTL:  L» -pirV- *od  left  her 
T".  \:-  "^  ;":  i::.:":  :►■  r  -..n.  r  nuri  ljic  ym  xr-  a  bA:*as*.  When 
"^  ■  .r~. .  Lii^  jc  I  T- : : ..::  -i-  n .  li-*  .  r  Ir  l f -n. ▼-irLr.  be  wi*  shot ,  and, 
^.l—  'MT  V  -^  .;n-.  r^fr  3»-a»  ■— t  XL  -\ti  ZiidiU.  iiti^.)!L.  A  ican  —  or 
g.  j.-iB> — T»  •».  :.i?  T»:--.:3  Ldi*.  r— r-i-L  r  !.'!•■  in  i:*  sCKiets  of  Leaven- 
v.!-::  jH  »  J '^iC  '•  "-■  *i;:iiC  ii**^  i*t  •"▼•fliix  osi  i*>  c«-i  a  damned 
jth  i':.:' ii  >-a»n.  i^u  ir  r  iir.  '  ^n.uifr  ixikx  •»•«.•  v.-  Kjuisas  City 
i,r  i  1  ut4  .I,"  liu  !••'•  i»^  v-iiff  jc.r  ui£  sroJ^^-c  i-  ibe  same  way.  So 
T'.ii  !i.j  •  .  i'*^T^  f'  "••  ^  i-»>  "«"-  -•*':  •-  ii4Al  wni.  If  they  catch  a 
iru^  ui.iiw   unj  *:•.'▼  i«.    ii'tir:'' 

T'v:  v:-:;l?  kfrtr  :!-:  1::-:  ::  il^?  \rr:^T,  Governor  Geary 
rsir- 1  •-•'-  y.i-":.^^  *•  j . '.»•  r>v.. 7  >:-ii.r.:i.  i~i  ms  proslavery 
5je:r::-^'"  "•.>.•..>.:-  "^-i-.  ~  ?  ...:.."-^  c.Tcmor.  At  that 
z.^i  1...V7*:-  :-.  v-5  :.  :...:v  :ii-i:.  All  ;Le  r^.-^ads  lead- 
ing :1-'. :-i'  "^:^:  :..•-•-.  1-1  -7  :.:L-rI  :ol:es  of  Southern 
—  :.r-.:  .-:r>^  :^"1  '"'Z-  l..v  ~.  '.fLrrr  "aris  o^ered  to  Free- 
S-«:.:i  :i:i:TZ5w  •.r^-.::/--  :.-:".:t5  ::  Fre-r-St^ate  men  were 
'  -■..,.-,:  -— .V  ■  J  7^  •.  :.<  .' >  r.  :  r.  ^'.wrrv  sien.  Between 
tles-r  ":':'i:f>  :l:rr  "^:--  1  ■-".•:  >..:'r:7  ::r  r^uv  one.  Geary  at 
OL :  r  1 1  ?:  r :  1  i:^  ■  1 1 ;-  r^-  -  -  v- :- .  k  rs  : :  Li?  j  r  r-o'  ain  a  t  ions,  order- 
i--  \"  >..=--5  •  :»::--:  i  ::.:::  ::  '■•v  vlc^-^n  their  arms  and 
re---  to  :'^--  '  -.I'S  i:.:  c:,'.::.a:v  cvovipations.  He  de- 
clan^d  i::j  inT-f:.:::::  :o  irjiro:  :he  Territory  from  further 
TioleTice.  ar.i  this  jro'^.:>'?  ^us  tjlerfilly  well  kept.  When 
questione-l  by  the  I'vot'!*?  at  Lawrence  ^^whieh  he  visited 
for  the  first  time  September  ll*)  whether  it  would  be  Safe 
for  them  to  go  to  their  homes  in  other  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory, he  replied  :  "  You  had  better  stay  in  town  a  few  days 
lonRO-  '      -nutual  protection ;  but  be  careful  that  you  do 

lation  of  the  spirit  of  my  proclamation.  To 
yes  against  an  attack  will  not  incur  my  dis- 
b  this  time  there  were  some  eight  hundred 

in  Lawrence,  but  a  few  days 
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after  the  number  was  maoh  reduced.  Soon  after  Greary's 
remoYal  by  Buehanan^  he  wrote  a  ''Farewell  Address  to 
the  People  of  Elansas/'  dated  March  12,  1857,  in  which  he 
fully  describes  the  condition  of  things  on  his  first  arrivaly 
—  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing.  He  says  :  ''  I  reached 
Kansas,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  o£Bcial  duties 
in  the  most  gloomy  hour  of  her  history.  Desolation  and 
ruin  reigned  on  every  hand;  homes  and  firesides  were 
deserted;  the  smoke  of  burning  dwellings  darkened  the 
atmosphere ;  women  and  children,  driven  from  their  habi- 
tations, wandered  over  the  prairies  and  among  the  wood- 
lands, or  sought  refuge  and  protection  even  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  highways  were  infested  with  numerous 
predatory  bands,  and  the  towns  were  fortified  and  garrisoned 
by  armies  of  conflicting  partisans,  each  excited  almost  to 
frenzy,  and  determined  upon  mutual  extermination.  Such 
was,  without  exaggeration,  the  condition  of  the  Territory  at 
this  period." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes  that  the  Border  Ruf- 
fians, provoked  by  the  recent  successes  of  the  Kansas  farm- 
ers, raised  an  army  of  twenty-seven  hundred  men  for  their 
last  great  invasion  of  the  Territory,  and  what  they  meant 
should  be  a  final  attack  on  Lawrence,  where  John  Brown 
then  was.  While  this  force  was  mustering,  Charles  Robin- 
son, who  had  just  been  discharged  from  prison,  wrote  a  few 
letters  to  John  Brown,  of  which  the  first  is  as  follows :  — 

Lawrence,  Sept.  13,  1856. 
Captaik  John  Brown. 

Dear  Sib,  —  Groveraor  Geary  has  been  here  and  talks  very  weU, 

He  promises  to  protect  as,  etc.    There  will  he  no  attempt  to  arrest 

any  one  for  a  few  days,  and  I  think  no  attempt  to  arrest  you  is 

contemplated  by  him.     He  talks  of  letting  the  past  he  forgotten, 

so  far  as  may  be,  and  of  commencing  anew.     If  convenient,  can  you 

not  come  to  town  and  see  us  f  ^    I  will  then  tell  you  all  that  the 

governor  said,  and  talk  of  some  other  matters. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  Robinson. 

^  The  intprrieir  solicited  by  Robinson  did  take  place  at  a  house  in 
Lawrence,  and  in  coarse  of  it,  according  to  Jolin  Brown,  Jr.,  who  was 
present,  RobinsoD  not  only  did  not  censure  Brown  for  Ida  PoitA¥;«^\A\!QiSjb 
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On  the  same  aheet  of  letter-paper  is  a  longer  lettex  to 
Brown  from  his  son  John,  written  the  same  daj:— > 

John  Braunij  Jr.,  to  his  Father. 

All  seem  to  be  pleased  with  Creary.  Thej  think  that  while  he 
moBt  talk  of  enforciug  the  Territorial  htws,  he  has  intended  to  let 
them  lie  a  dead  letter ;  says  no  Territorial  officer  or  court  shall  arrest 
or  try.  Although  he  says  in  his  proclamation  that  all  armed  men 
must  disband,  yet  he  says  our  men  better  hold  together  a  few  days 
until  he  can  clear  the  Territory  of  the  miUtia  ;  requests  our  men  to 
enroll  themselves,  choose  their  oum  officers j  and  consider  him  as  chief 
and  themselves  as  his  guard.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  unless 
something  unusual  shall  turn  up  within  a  few  days,  you  had  better 
return  home,  as  I  have  no  doubt  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  arrest 
yoUf  as  well  as  Lane,  whom  Greary  says  he  is  under  obligations  to  ar- 
rest. His  plan,  no  doubt,  will  be  to  get  the  assbtance  of  Free-State 
men  to  aid  in  making  arrests.  Duu't  allow  yourself  to  be  trapped 
in  that  way.  Captain  Walker  thinks  of  going  East  via  Nebraska 
soon.  1  do  hope  you  will  go  with  him,  for  1  am  sure  that  you  will 
be  no  more  likely  to  be  let  alone  than  Lane.  DonH  ffo  into  that 
secret  military  refugee  plan  as  talked  of  by  Bobinsonj  I  beg  of  you, 
I  shall  go  into  Mr.  Whitman's  house,  about  Iwo  and  a  half  miles  west 
of  Lawrence,  where  I  shall  make  arrangements  for  Jason  and  com- 
mence cutting  hay. 

Robinson  to  John  Brown. 

Lawrence,  Sept  14,  IQSd. 
Captain  John  Brown. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you 
my  sincere  gratification  that  the  late  report  that  you  were  among 
the  killed  at  the  battle  of  Osawatomie  is  incorrect.  Your  course, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  has  been  such  as  to  merit  the 
highest  praise  from  every  patriot,  and  I  cheerfully  accord  to  you 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  prompt,  efficient,  and  timely  action 
against  the  invaders  of  our  rights  and  the  murderers  of  our  citi- 
zens. History  will  give  your  name  a  proud  place  on  her  pages, 
and  posterity  will  pay  homage  to  your  heroism  in  the  cause  of  God 

executions,  but  urged  him  to  undertake  similar  work  elsewhere  ;  to  which 
Brown  replied,  "  If  you  know  of  any  Job  of  that  sort  that  needs  to  be  done, 
1  advise  you  to  do  it  yourself,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  Robinson  now 
denies  that  he  made  such  a  proposition. 
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Mid  hamanitj.  Tnistiiig  that  yoa  wUl  eonclade  to  remain  in  Kan* 
aas,  and  seire  *'  daring  the  war  ^  the  caum  you  have  done  so  much 
to  sustain,  and  with  earnest  prayers  for  yoar  health,  and  protection 
from  the  shafts  of  death  that  so  thickly  heset  your  path,  I  subscribe 
myselfy        Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  Robinson. 

Lawrence,  Sept  14,  1866. 

To  THB  Sbttlbrs  OP  KANSAS,  —  If  possible,  please  render 
Captain  John  Brown  all  the  assistance  he  may  require  in  defending 
Kansas  from  invaders  and  outlaws,  and  you  will  confer  a  favor  upon 
your  co-laborer  and  fellow-dtizen, 

C.  Robinson. 

At  this  time,  as  these  letters  prove,  there  was  no  question 
among  the  Free-State  men  of  Kansas  concerning  the  ser* 
▼ices  which  Brown  had  rendered.  The  feeling  against  him 
in  consequence  of  the  Pottawatomie  affair  had  subsided ; 
nor  was  it  till  years  afterward  that  this  feeling  was  mali- 
ciously revived.  The  general  effect  of  Brown's  deadly  blow 
has  been  described ;  but  it  may  be  asked  what  were  its  im- 
mediate consequences  in  the  region  where  it  was  directly 
felt.'  There  are  no  better  witnesses  to  this  than  the  two 
neighbors  of  the  men  that  suffered,  —  Greorge  Grant  and 
James  Hanway,  —  already  quoted.  Grant  said  in  1880 : 
"  Both  parties  were  gi'catly  alarmed  at  first.  The  proslav- 
ery  settlers  almost  entirely  left  at  once,  and  the  Free-State 
people  were  constantly  fearful  of  vengeance.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  no  more  killing  on  either  side  in  that 
neighborhood.  Dutch  Henry,  —  Henry  Sherman,  —  was 
killed  in  the  spring  of  1857,  but  politics  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it"    Judge  Hanway,  who  died  in  1881,  said :  — 

"  It  was  thought  that  the  effect  of  the  Pottawatomie  affair  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  settlers  who  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  this 
locality.^    For  a  few  weeks  it  looked  ominous.     I  spent  most  of  my 

1  As  to  the  wisdom  of  John  Brown's  f^eneral  policy  of  brare  resistance  and 
stem  retaliation,  the  sagacious  Judge  Hanway  says :  "  In  the  early  Kansas 
troubles,  I  considered  the  extreme  measures  which  he  adopted  as  not  the 
best  under  the  circumstances.  We  were  weak  and  cut  off,  as  it  were,  from 
oar  friends.  Our  moat  bitter  enemies  reccivctl  their  support  from  an  ad- 
joining State.      We  were  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  by  force  the  power  of 
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time  io  the  brash.  The  settlement  waa  overran  by  the  '  law  and 
order '  men,  who  took  every  man  prisoner  whom  they  came  aeroaSy 
'  jay-hawked '  horses  and  saddles,  and  even,  in  several  eases,  work 
cattle ;  but  after  these  raids  ceased,  the  proslavery  element  became 
willing  to  bury  the  hatchet  and  live  in  peace.  The  most  ultra  of 
those  who  had  been  leaders  left  the  Territory,  only  to  retora  at 
periods  to  burn  the  house  of  some  obnoxious  Free-State  man.  The 
Pottawatomie  afiair  sent  a  termr  into  the  proslavery  ranks,  and  those 
who  remained  on  the  creek  were  as  desirous  of  peace  as  any  class  of 
the  community." 

Brown's  only  autograph  account,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the 
attack  on  Lawrence,  in  September,  1856,  is  the  following, 
written  in  January,  1857,  as  part  of  his  address  before  New 
England  audiences :  — 

THE  LAWRENCE   FOBAY. 

^*  I  well  know,  that,  on  or  about  the  14th  of  September  last,  a  large 
force  of  Missourians  aud  other  ruffians,  numbering  twenty-seven  hun- 
dred (as  sUitcd  by  Governor  Geary),  invaded  the  Territory,  burned 
Franklin,  and  while  tlie  smoke  of  that  place  was  going  up  behind 
them,  they,  on  the  same  d;iy,  made  their  appearance  in  full  view  of, 
and  within  about  a  mile  of,  Lawrence.  And  I  know  of  no  possible 
reason  why  they  did  not  attack  And  bum  that  place  except  that  about 
one  hundred  Free- State  men  volunteered  to  go  out  on  the  open  plain 
before  the  town  aud  there  give  tliem  the  offer  of  a  fight,  which  they  de- 
clined, after  getting  some  few  scattering  shots  from  our  men,  and  then 
retreated  back  towards  Fraukliu.  I  saw  that  whole  thing.  The 
government  troops  at  this  time  were  with  Governor  Geary  at  Lecomp- 
t<»n,  a  distauee  of  twelve  mih^s  onli/  from  Lawrence,  and,  notwith- 
standing several  runners  had  been  to  advise  him  in  good  time  of  the 
approach  or  of  the  setting  out  of  the  enemy,  who  had  to  mareh  some 

the  Border  Ruffians,  backed  and  supported  as  they  were  by  the  administrs- 
tiou  at  Washington.  Events  afterward  proved  that  the  most  desj»erate. 
remedies,  as  in  the  Pottawatomie  affair,  wore  best  In  place  of  being 
the  forerunner  of  additional  strife  and  turmoil,  the  result  proved  it  was  a 
peace  measure."  Charies  Robinson,  in  an  article  written  for  the  •*  Kansas 
Magazine"  many  ycara  ago,  said  of  the  executions  by  Brown:  "  They  had 
the  elfect  of  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky.  The  slave  men  stood 
aghast.  The  officials  were  frightened,  at  this  new  move  on  the  part  of 
the  sup{K)sed  sulMhied  free  men.  This  was  a  warfare  they  were  not  pre- 
l»ared  to  wage,  as  of  the  bona  fide  settlers  there  were  four  free  men  to  one 
slave  man." 
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forty  wSIm  to  reaoh  Lawrence,  hi  did  not  on  that  memorable  occasion 
get  a  single  soldier  on  the  ground  until  after  the  enemy  had  retreated 
back  to  Franklin,  and  had  been  gone  for  more  than  five  hours.  Hib 
did  get  the  troops  there  about  midnight  afterwards;  and  that  is  the 
way  he  saved  Lawrence,  as  he  boasts  of  doing  in  his  message  to  the 
bogus  Legislature  I 

**  This  was  Just  the  kind  of  protection  the  administration  and  its 
tools  have  afforded  the  Free-State  settlers  of  Kansas  from  the  first. 
It  has  cost  the  United  States  more  than  half  a  million,*  for  a  year 
past,  to  harass  poor  Free-State  settlers  in  Kansas,  and  to  violate  aU 
law,  €md  aU  right,  morcU  and  constitutional,  for  the  sole  and  on^ 
purpose  of  forcing  slavery  upon  that  Territory.  I  challenge  this 
whole  nation  to  prove  before  God  or  mankind  the  contrary.  Who 
paid  this  money  to  enslave  the  settlers  of  Kansas  and  worry  them 
out  f  I  say  nothing  in  this  estimate  of  the  money  wasted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  management  of  this  horrible^  tyrannical,  and  damnable 
afbir." 

In  what  Brown  here  says  of  Governor  (Jeary,  he  does 
some  injustice  to  that  officer,  who  proved  to  be  the  best 
governor  that  Kansas  had  during  the  reign  of  terror  in 
1855-56.  His  motives  were  political,  no  doubt ;  but  he  had 
the  heart  of  a  man  and  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  and  soon 
placed  himself,  in  effect,  on  the  Free-State  side.  He  might 
have  dispersed  the  invaders  about  Lawrence  more  speedily, 
but  he  was  not  then  wholly  master  of  the  situation,  or  did 
not  feel  himself  to  be^  As  the  course  of  events  at  Law- 
pence,  September  14-15,  has  been  variously  represented,  I 
will  here  cite  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses  and  contem- 
porary reporters.  H.  L.  Dunlop,  then  of  Lawrence,  but 
now  of  Topeka,  says  :  — ^ 

"  I  was  at  that  time  a  meml)er  of  John  Wright's  company.  What 
name  I  went  by  on  the  rolls  I  will  not  say.  Many  of  ua  went  under 
fictitious  names.  My  next  younger  bn)ther,  who  was  with  me  in  that 
command,  went  by  the  name  of  Henry  Preston.  You  will  find  his 
name  on  the  list  of  Lecompton  prisoners.  He  was  captured  at  Hick- 
ory Point  with  Colonel  Harvey.  On  the  day  preceding  the  attack  on 
Lawrenc4?  (September  13),  I  went  east  of  Lawrence,  through  the 
town  of  Franklin,  with  a  detachment  of  Captain  Wright's  men,  on  a 
scout,  the  balance  of  Captain  Wright's  company  having  gone  with 
Cok>nel  Harvey.  We  found  a  large  body  of  men  crossing  at  the 
lower  ford  of  the  Wakarusa ;  they  camped  that  night  on  the  bottom.^ 
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We  eonnted  their  tents  to  asoertain  aboat  how  many  th«re  wers,  aa 
Dear  as  possible.  The  next  momiDg  thej  oomineiieed  to  adyanee. 
We  fell  back  slowly  through  Franklin,  ducking  their  advanee-goaid 
occasionally.  They  fired  the  mill  at  Franklin  and  came  on,  and 
when  we  arrived  near  Lawrence  their  advance  was  preaaing  as 
closely.  The  Stub  Riiies,  Captain  Walker's  men,  eame  up  and 
deployed  on  our  right,  and  we  went  into  position  in  the  rifle  pits 
near  the  head  of  Massachusetts  Street.  John  Brown  was  there.  I 
think  he  had  on  a  reddish  plush  cap,  which  had  side  pieces  to  turn 
down.  I  heard  him  talk  to  some  of  the  boys  who  were  playing 
cards,  '  that  it  was  no  time  or  place  tor  that,'  saying  that  the  pro- 
slavery  men  would  soon  be  there.  He  cautioned  them  to  fire  low, 
and  talked  quite  awhile.  At  this  time  Walker's  men  had  opened 
fire  on  the  pruslavery  advance,  and  they  were  falling  back. 

*'  Just  before  sunset  John  Brown  pointed  out  to  me  a  stone  building 
that  stood  south  and  west  of  where  we  were,  and  asked  me  to  take  sume 
men  and  hold  the  position  ready  for  the  morrow.  I  called  for  volun- 
teers, and  selected  ten  or  twelve  men.  They  were  mostly  Wright's 
men.  We  marched  to  the  spot.  The  building  was  not  completed } 
no  floor  laid.  I  had  boards  laid  so  that  we  could  fire  from  the  window 
openings,  and  placed  some  videttes  out.  The  balance  went  to  sleep 
in  the  building.  During  the  night  I  heard  a  rattling  of  sabres  and  a 
command  to  halt.  I  went  to  one  of  the  sentinels,  who  was  on  the 
Santa  F^  trail  leading  west  towards  Lecompton.  I  found  there  a 
detachment  of  United  States  troops,  and  conversed  with  the  officer  in 
command,  gave  him  a  detailed  account  of  the  day's  doings  and  the 
positions  of  the  different  forces.  He  said  he  would  take  a  position 
between  us,  and  marched  his  men  past,  l^  the  morning  the  regulars 
were  between  us  and  the  proslavery  men.  You,  no  doubt,  recollect 
that  on  the  disbandment  of  the  i)ro8lavery  men  it  was  proposed  that 
a  p<»rtion  of  them  should  cross  the  river  at  Lawrence,  whereupon 
several  of  us  notified  Governor  Geary  that  we  should  fire  on  them 
from  the  J)uildings,  and  the  order  was  changed,  and  they  crossed  at 
De  Soto.''' 

John  Brown,  who  was  in  Lawrence  September  8,  soon  after 
went  to  Topeka,  and  was  on  his  way  from  that  town  to  Osftr 
watomie,  when  the  Missourians  began  to  show  themselves 
about  Lawrence,  September  12  or  13.  The  latter  was  the 
date  of  an  expedition  sent  out  from  Lawrence  to  capture  a 
fort  of  the  Border  Ruffians  at  Hickory  Point.  On  the  14th, 
while  many  of  the  armed  men  of  Lawrence  were  absent  on 
this  expedition^  the  people  of  the  town  were  alarmed  by  the 
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lews  "that  twenty-«ight  handred  MiaBouriaos  were  marcli- 
hg  down  upon  Lawrence,  witb  drums  beating  and  with 
Agles  upon  their  banners."  The  actual  number  reported 
by  Governor  Geary,  who  visited  their  camp  at  Franklin  on 
Monday  the  l^Sth,  was  twenty-seven  hundred,  and  their 
leaders  were  General  Jobn  W",  Beid,  David  E.  Atchison,  B. 
F.  Stringfeilow,  etc.,  —  the  same  who  had  led  an  invasion 
three  weeks  before.  The  whole  number  of  fighting-men  in 
Lawrence  that  Sunday  did  not  exceed  two  hundred,  and 
many  of  them  were  unarmed  j  but  Brown  was  there,  and 
soon  made  himself  known.  Ue  was  asked  to  take  command 
of  the  defences  of  the  town,  and  though  he  declined  this,  he 
did  his  whole  duty.  Between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  assembled  the  people  in  the  maia  street,  and, 
mounted  on  a  dry-goods  box  in  the  midst  of  them,  made 
this  speech,  which  is  reported  by  one  who  heard  him :  — 

Gektlbmen,  —  It  is  eaid  there  are  twenty-five  hundred  Mis- 
•ourUna  dnwa  at  Frauklia,  and  that  tliej  will  be  here  in  [wii  huura. 
see  for  yourselves  the  amoko  thny  are  making  by  setting  fire 
to  the  houses  ia  that  town.  Now  is  probably  the  laat  opportunity 
yon  will  have  of  seeing  a  fight,  eo  that  yon  had  better  do  your  best. 
H  they  shoald  come  up  nnd  attack  us,  don't  yell  and  make  a  gr(>at 
unaio  pcrTeclly  Bilenl  and  still.  Wait  till  they  get  within 
Unniy-five  yards  of  you;  get  a  good  objoot;  be  sure  yoi 
hind  Bight  of  your  gun,  —  then  fire.  A  great  deal  of  piiwder  and  lead 
and  *ery  preciooi  time  is  wasted  hy  sbuoting  too  high.  Vou  he  ~ 
letter  aim  at  their  legs  than  at  their  heads.  lo  either  ease,  be  bu: 
of  Iho  hind  sights  of  your  gaos.  It  is  from  the  noglert  (if  this  thiit  I 
nyaclf  have  ao  many  times  escaped ;  for  if  all  the  bullets  that  have 
«ver  been  aimed  at  me  bod  hit,  I  should  have  boen  as  full  of  holes  ai 
4  riddle," 

After  this  exhortation,  which  reminds  one  of  John  Stark 
at  Banker  Hill  and  Bennington,  Brown  sent  a  small  force 
to  the  few  defences  about  the  town,  and  others  ordered  all 
the  men  who  had  the  far-shooting  Sharpe's  rifle  —  then  a  new 
weapon — to  go  out  upon  the  prairie,  half  a  mile  south,  where 
by  this  time  the  invading  horsemen  could  be  seen,  two  miles 
oS.  After  a  halt  for  reconnoitring  purposes,  the  enemy  made 
advance  upon  Brown's  left,  and  came  witliin  half  a  mils 
of  hi*  advance  guard,  just  as  the  sun  was  Betting.     Under 
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cover  of  the  dusk  some  approached  nearer;  bat  the  dis- 
charge of  a  few  Sharpens  riiles  and  the  coming  of  a  brass 
cannon,  which  had  been  ordered  up  to  support  the  rifles, 
caused  the  enemy  (who  may  have  been  only  a  reconnoitring 
party)  to  turn  and  retreat;  and  no  further  attack  was 
made.  The  stone  building  which  Dunlop  mentions  was.a 
stone  church,  still  standing,  on  the  southwest  side  of  Law- 
rence; and  John  Brown,  Jr.,  was  one  of  thirty  or  forty 
men  sent  out  to  hold  that  position.  He  is  my  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Brown  placed  men  armed  with 
pitchforks  (for  want  of  better  weapons)  in  places  of  defence 
where  they  could  be  useful  with  such  arms.  He  heard  his 
father  make  the  speech  above  cited,  and  says  it  was  longer 
than  reported,  but  the  substance  of  it  was  caught  and 
printed.  Colonel  Walker,  of  Lawrence,  told  me  in  1882 
that  on  the  14th  of  September,  1856,  Brown  was  not  in 
command,  "  but  went  about  with  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder." 
In  Lane's  absence  on  an  expedition  the  chief  command  fell 
to  Captain  Abbott,  the  rescuer  of  Branson",  who  was  "  officer 
of  the  day.''  There  was  little  fighting,  but  much  firing  on 
both  sides  at  long  range.  Walker  himself  went  out  toward 
Franklin  with  ten  or  fifteen  mounted"  men,  to  reconnoitre ; 
saw  the  enemy,  —  two  or  three  thousand  in  number,  as  he 
judged,  —  and  fell  back  toward  Lawrence,  followed  by  two 
hundred  or  more  of  them.  When  these  men  came  near 
Lawrence  they  were  fired  at  by  the  few  men  who  were 
there,  but  there  was  no  engagement.  If  the  main  body  had 
come  up  then,  they  might  have  captured  Lawrence,  in 
Colonel  Walker's  opinion. 

During  his  excursion  northward,  early  in  August,  we  get 
a  glimpse  of  John  Brgwn  as  he  appeared  to  the  armed 
emigrants  from  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  A  brother 
of  Brown's  wounded  son-in-law,  on  learning  of  the  casual- 
ties at  Black  Jack,  at  once  left  North  Elba,  and  joined  the 
second  Massachusetts  company  of  emigrants  at  Buffala 
Brown  rode  into  their  camp  in  Nebraska,  inquiring  if 
William  Thompson  was  there,  found  him,  and  they  left  the 
camp  together.  "  The  Captain  was  riding  a  splendid  horse, 
and  was  dressed  in  plain  white  summer  clothing.  He  wore 
a  large  straw  hat,  and  was  closely  shaven :  everything 
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about  him  was  scrapulously  clean."  He  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  several  of  the  company,  who,  without  knowing 
him,  at  once  declared  that  he  must  be  a  distinguished  man 
in  disguise.  Brown  and  his  party  then  proceeded  to  Tabor, 
in  Iowa,  left  the  wounded  man  and  his  brother  there,  and 
went  back  to  Kansas  in  company  with  Greneral  Lane  and 
Colonel  Walker. 

Let  me  make  a  digression  here,  in  order  to  introduce 
some  anecdotes  which  I  heard  from  Colonel  Walker  con- 
cerning Captain  Brown  and  Oeneral  Lane,  the  two  Kansas 
men  who  were  always  ready  for  fighting.  Colonel  Walker 
was  a  Pennsylvania  Democrat  when  he  settled  in  Kansas,  a 
little  earlier  than  John  Brown  went  there.  He  has  always 
lived  there,  except  when  in  the  military  service ;  and  no 
man's  character  for  truth  and  courage  stands  higher.  He 
told  me  that  he  first  saw  Brown  when  he  came  with  his  sons 
in  a  wagon  from  Osawatomie  to  Lawrence,  to  help  defend 
it  from  the  Missourians  in  the  "  Wakarusa  War  "  of  1855. 
They  were  then  the  best-armed  men  he  had  seen  in  Kansas. 
There  was  no  fighting  then,  but  earthworks  were  thrown  up 
near  Grovemor  Robinson's  old  house  on  Mount  Oread,  where 
now  the  State  University  stands ;  and  these  old  lines  are 
still  visible.  Walker  was  sent  by  Robinson  in  August, 
1856,  to  meet  Greneral  Lane,  then  coming  on  with  a  party 
of  emigi*ants  who  had  crossed  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  being  intercepted  by  General  Richardson 
and  the  Missourians  or  the  United  States  troops,  on  his 
way  into  Kansas  with  his  company  of  armed  emigrants. 
Walker  rode  up  to  the  Nemaha  River,  and  found  what  he 
supposed  was  a  camp  of  Missourians,  but  which  turned  out 
to  be  John  Brown,  with  his  sick  son  Owen  and  a  few  men, 
working  their  way  along  northward  to  where  he  was  to 
leave  Owen  at  Tabor,  in  Iowa.  Brown  and  Walker  then 
went  northward  together  until  they  came  near  where  Lane 
was.  When  Walker  told  Lane  that  he  must  not  come  into 
Kansas  with  his  emigrants,  for  if  he  did  he  would  certainly 
be  arrested  by  the  United  States  troops,  Lane  said  :  "  Then 
I  will  shoot  myself  to-night;  for  I  have  told  the  Kansas 
people  that  I  am  coming  back,  and  I  have  told  these  emi- 
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grants  that  I  am  going  in  with  them ;  if  I  giye  it  up  now  it 
will  be  said  that  I  deserted  them,  and  there  will  be  no  way 
of  disproving  it.    I  must  go  back  into  Kansas." 

Walker  then  told  Lane  that  he  must  disguise  himoAlf, 
"  So  we  tried  nitrate  of  silver  on  his  face,  but  it  would  not 
change  him ;  and  then  we  tried  putting  old  clothes  on  him ; 
but  the  worse  clothes  we  put  on,  the  more  like  Jim  Lane 
he  looked."  Then  Walker  said  he  would  take  him  back 
under  escort,  with  Brown's  help ;  and  they  started  so,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  men,  and  Brown  among  them.  When 
they  camped  for  the  night,  Brown,  according  to  his  custom, 
went  away  to  sleep  by  himself ;  and  Walker  describes  him 
as  sitting  bolt  upright  on  his  saddle,  with  his  back  against 
a  tree,  his  horse  '^  lariated  "  to  the  saddle-peak,  and  Brown 
asleep  with  his  rifle  across  his  knees.  At  early  dawn 
Walker  went  up  to  waken  Brown,  and  as  he  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder  Brown  sprang  up  "quick  as  a  cat,"  lev- 
elled, cocked,  and  discharged  his  piece,  w^ich  Walker 
threw  up  with  his  hand  in  time  to  escape  death ;  but  the 
bullet  grazed  his  shoulder.  "That  shows  how  quick  he 
was ;  but  he  was  frightened  afterward,  when  he  saw  it  was 
I  he  had  fired  at."  Then,  said  Walker,  **  As  we  rode  along 
together,  Brown  was  in  a  sort  of  study ;  and  I  said  to  him, 
*  Captain  Brown,  1  would  n't  have  your  thoughts  for  any- 
thing in  the  world.'  Brown  said,  *  I  suppose  you  are  think- 
ing about  the  Pottawatomie  affair.'  Said  I,  *Yes.'  Then 
he  stopped  and  looked  at  me,  and  said,  '  Captain  Walker,  I 
saw  that  whole  thing,  but  I  did  not  strike  a  blow.  I  take 
the  responsibility  of  it ;  but  there  were  men  who  advised 
doing  it,  and  afterward  failed  to  justify  it,'"  —  meaning, 
as  Walker  supposed,  Lane  and  Eobinson.  Walker  now 
believes  Brown,  and  cannot  think  that  Townsley's  state- 
ment about  Brown's  shooting  Doyle  through  the  head  is 
correct;  "for  Brown  would  never  tell  me  what  was  not 
true,  and  would  not  deny  to  me  anything  he  had  really 
done." 

In  respect  to  Governor  Geary's  friendly  feeling  toward 
Brown,  Walker  said  that  one  morning,  after  a  deed  of  Brown 
which  had  made  much  noise,  Geary  sent  a  note  to  Walker, 
as  he  was  drilling  his  men  out  on  the  field,  telling  him  to  get 
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word  to  Brown  that  a  warrant  waa  out  against  him,  which 
miMt  be  serve-d,  and  that  Brown  must  get  away.  Walker  saw 
a  man  looking  on  whom  he  had  before  seen  in  Brown's  canip ; 
|be  took  hiiu  one  side,  showed  him  Geary's  note,  and  told  him 
F%0  find  and  warn  Brown.  Not  long  after  came  an  orderly 
from  Governor  Geary  with  a  warrant  against  Brown,  whieh 
Walker  must  serve  with  his  potae.  "  Take  him  dead  or 
alive;  and  for  this  I  shall  hold  you,  Captain  Walker,  per- 
flonally  responsible,"  waa  the  order.  Walker  took  the  war- 
rant and  made  search  for  Brown ;  but  of  course  he  had 
gone.  At  that  time  Brown's  camp  was  on  the  Wakarusa, 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  Lawrence.  Tlie  man  who  warned 
Brown,  Walker  afterwards  found,  waa  James  Montgomery, 
who  Bueceeded  to  the  reputation  of  Brown  as  a  good  fighter 
in  southern  Kansaa. 

Soon  after  Governor  Geary  came  to  Kanaaa,  he  persuaded 
Walker  to  become  a  deputy  marshal  of  tlie  United  States, 
and  to  summon  jurymen,  serve  processes,  and  make  arrests. 
At  first  Walker  refused,  saying  there  were  thirty-seven  iu- 
diotments  against  himself  found  by  the  proslavery  grand- 
jury ;  and  he  feared  he  should  be  arrested  if  he  undertook 
to  serve  warrants  on  other  men.  It  was  finally  agreed  that 
the  District  Attorney  should  refuse  to  proseoute  (nal.  proa.) 
these  indictments,  and  then  Walker  should  be  sworn  in  as 
a  depaty  marshal  of  the  United  States,  and  should  use  his 
armed  band  of  Free-State  men  as  his  poase  in  making  arrests. 
Before  the  matter  was  thus  settled,  Governor  Geary  came 
to  Lawrence  from  Lecompton  one  day,  and  sent  word  tliat 
he  would  dine  at  Walker's  house ;  but,  as  it  happened,  that 
very  day  the  other  United  States  Marshal  with  a  posse  of 
mounted  proslavery  men  came  into  Lawrence  to  arrest 
Walker,  went  to  his  house,  and  was  fired  u]x>n  there  by  the 
people  inside,  — .  Walker  being  on  the  street  with  Governor 
Oeary  at  the  time.  His  little  boy  came  running  up  to  him  in 
the  street,  and  said  before  the  Governor,  "  Mother  says  the 
Marshal  and  his  men  are  surrounding  the  house  and  firing; 
asd  yon  must  not  come  home."  Geary  turned  white  with 
anger,  and  aaid,  "  Vou  're  mistaken,  boy ;  they  are  firing  at 
birds."  But  he  found  it  was  the  Marshal,  and  went  back  at 
Moix  to  Lecompton  and  put  a  stop  to  such  proceedings.    Sootv 
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after,  Walker  was  sworn  in ;  and  his  first  act  was  to  sum- 
mon a  jury  of  Free-State  men.  He  had  his  pocket  full  of 
warrants  against  Free-State  men,  some  of  which  he  serred 
and  some  he  would  not  serve.  Sevetal  were  iigainst  John 
Bitchie,  with  whom  Walker  often  spent  the  night ;  when 
Bitchie,  who  was  a  brave  Free-State  soldier,  woold  say  to 
him :  ^'  Walker,  I  like  you  as  well  as  any  man  in  Kansas ; 
but  if  you  try  to  serve  your  warrants  on  me,  by  Grod,  1 11 
kill  you ! "  "I  never  did  try,"  said  Walker ;  « but  by  and 
by  another  deputy — a  Free-State  man — had  the  warrants 
given  him  to  serve,  and  thought  he  must  try  it ;  he  did  so^ 
and  Bitchie  shot  him." 

It  was  probably  upon  the  hint  which  Walker  gave  through 
Montgomery,  that  John  Brown  left  Kansas  in  1856,  pursued 
by  the  United  States  troops.  He  started  for  northern  Kan- 
sas before  the  20th  of  September,  journeying  with  his  four 
sons  and  with  a  fugitive  slave,  whom  he  picked  up  on  the 
way.  The  old  hero  was  sick,  as  he  often  was,  and  travelled 
slowly :  appearing  to  be  a  land-surveyor  on  a  journey.  He 
had  a  light  wagon  in  which  he  rode,  with  his  surveyor's  in- 
struments ostentatiously  in  sight ;  and  inside,  covered  up  in 
a  blanket,  was  the  fugitive  slave.  Sometimes  he  pitched 
his  camp  at  night  near  the  dragoons  who  were  ordered  to 
arrest  him,  but  who  little  suspected  that  the  formidable 
fighter  was  so  near  them  in  the  guise  of  a  feeble  old  man. 
A  spy  had  notified  the  dragoons  that  Brown  was  on  the  road, 
and  they  were  on  the  watch  for  bim,  —  five  hundred  mounted 
men,  as  one  of  his  sons  told  me,  with  four  cannon.  Early 
in  the  morning  two  of  the  sons,  John  and  Jason,  rose  early 
and  made  a  long  circuit  round  the  camp,  while  their  father, 
ill  and  weak,  followed  on  later  in  the  day.  It  was  proposed 
to  carry  him  along  this  dangerous  part  of  his  journey  con- 
cealed in  the  wagon,  as  his  fugitive  slave  was.  "  No,"  said 
Brown,  who  scorned  to  hide  himself ;  "  I  may  as  well  die  by 
the  enemy  as  be  jolted  to  death  in  the  wagon."  At  Ply- 
mouth, not  far  from  the  Nebraska  border,  Bedpath,  in  one 
of  his  journeys  through  the  Territory,  found  him  lying  ill 
in  a  log  hut,  while  his  four  sons  were  camped  near  by.  A 
few  hours  after,  the  dragoons,  hearing  he  was  so  near  them, 
came  up  to  arrest  him ;  but  he  had  crossed  the  border  into 
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Nebraska,  and  was  out  of  their  reach.  He  went  forward 
till  he  came  to  Tabor  in  Iowa,  not  far  northeast  of  Nebraska 
City,  and  there  remained  among  friends  for  two  weeks  in 
early  October.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  month  he  reached 
Chicago,  and  made  himself  known  to  the  National  Kansas 
Committee,  which  then  had  headquarters  in  that  city.^  Af- 
terward he  travelled  eastward,  to  Ohio,  to  Peterboro',  N.  Y., 
where  he  visited  his  friend  Grerrit  Smith ;  to  Albany  and 
Springfield,  and  finally  to  Boston,  where  I  first  saw  him  in 
the  early  part  of  January,  1857. 

That  Brown  was  in  Chicago  as  early  as  October  25  will 
be  seen  by  the  two  following  letters,  —  the  first  by  General 
J.  D.  Webster,  then  a  member  of  the  National  Kansas  Com- 
mittee, and  the  other  by  Mr.  Horace  White,  its  assistant 
secretary :  — 

National  Kansas  Committke  Rooms, 
Chicago,  Oct.  25,  1866. 

Dear  Sir,  —  We  have  requested  Captain  Brown  to  join  you  and 
give  you  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  in  reference  to  the  safe  transporta- 
tion of  your  freight.*  Colonel  Dickey  will  also  bo  able  to  assist  you. 
We  hope  every  precaution  will  be  taken.  CapUiiu  Brown  says  the 
immediate  introduction  of  the  supplies  is  not  of  much  consequence 
com  paired  to  the  danger  of  losing  them.    We  trust  your  foresight  and 

1  On  his  way  from  Kansas  to  Chicago^he  passed  one  of  his  sons,  who 
was  going  to  join  his  father  in  Kansas,  as  appears  by  this  letter  :  — 

St.  Charles,  Iowa,  Oct.  30, 1856. 

Dear  Mother,  Brothers,  and  Sisters,  ~  I  sent  you  a  draft  for  thirty  dollars  a  feir 
days  $go  in  a  sheet  of  pai»er  with  a  very  few  words  on  it,  —  they  lieing  all  I  bad  time  to 
write  then.  Wo  are  well  and  in  fine  spirits,  besides  being  in  good  company.  We  are  in 
the  company  of  a  train  of  Kansas  teams  loaded  with  Sharpe's  rifles  and  cannon.  I  heard 
a  report  that  father  had  gone  East.  We  travel  very  slow  ;  you  can  write  to  us  at  Tabor. 
On  our  way  we  saw  Oerrit  Smith,  F.  Douglass,  and  other  old  friends.  We  have  each  a 
8har))e'K  rifle.  Oliver,  yuur  watch  was  all  that  saved  us.  1  want  you  to  write  and  let 
us  know  how  you  get  along.    No  more  now. 

Touts  truly,  Watson  Brown. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  Oliver  Brown,  the  youngest  son,  had  gone 
back  to  North  Elba  in  advance  of  his  father.  Watson  also  turned  hack 
and  joined  his  father  at  Chicago,  and  then  returned  home  to  the  Adiron- 
dacs,  where  I  sawliim  in  the  summer  of  1857. 

'  This  "freight"  included  the  two  hundred  rifles  sent  forward  in  Sep- 
tember by  the  Massachusetta  Kansas  Committee,  and  afterwanl  carried  by 
Brown  to  Virginia  when  he  attacked  Harper's  Feriy. 
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diwsretioii  will  prevent  any  loss,  and  be  of  essential  aid  to  the  good 
cause. 

Yours  truly,  J.  D.  Websteb. 

Db.  J.  P.  Root. 

Offiok  National  Kansas  CoMMrrnsc, 
Chicaoo,  Oct  26,  1856. 

Captain  Bbown,  —  We  expect  Mr.  Amy,  our  general  agent,  josi 
from  Kansas,  to  be  in  to-morrow  morning.  He  has  been  in  the 
Territory  particularly  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  certain  affurs  lor 
our  information.  I  know  he  will  very  much  regret  not  having  seen 
you.  If  it  is  not  absolutely  esseutial  for  yuu  to  go  on  to-night,  I 
would  recommend  you  to  wait  and  see  him.  I  shall  confer  with 
Colonel  Dickey  on  this  point.  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  of  Boston,  is 
at  the  Briggs  House,  and  wishes  very  much  to  see  you. 

Yours  truly, 

Horace  White,  Assist,  Sec,  eC0. 

P.  S.  If  you  wish  one  or  two  of  those  rifles,^  please  call  at  onr 
office  between  three  and  five  this  afternoon,  or  between  seven  and 
eight  this  evening. 

Ill  bis  testimony  before  Senator  Mason's  investigating 
committee  in  January,  1860,  Mr.  White  thus  explained  the 
allusion  to  rifles  in  the  letter  just  cited :  "  Our  committee 
sent  John  Brown  twenty-five  navy  revolvers  of  Colt's  manu- 
facture, in  August,  1856,  by  Mr.  Amy,  our  agent ;  but  they 
never  reached  him.  They  were  sent  to  Lawrence  and  stored 
there  for  a  time,  subject  to  Brown's  order  ;  but  he  did  not 
come  forward  to  claim  them,  and  they  were  loaned  to  a  mili- 
tary company  in  Lawrence  called  the  '  Stubs ; '  but  Brown 
never  afterward  appeared  to  claim  them.  He  told  me  that 
the  reason  was,  he  had  had  so  much  trouble  and  fuss  and 
difficulty  with  the  people  of  Lawrence,  that  he  never  would 
go  there  again  to  claim  anything.  I  gave  no  other  arms  to 
Brown  himself,  but  gave  rifles  to  two  of  his  sons.  After  all 
the  arms  of  the  committee' had  been  distributed  in  Kansas, 
or  all  but  two  or  three,  Mr.  Brown  made  his  appearance  at 
the  committee-rooms  with  two  of  his  sons  in  October,  1856. 
One  of  them  was  Watson,  and  the  other,  I  think,  was  Owen 
Brown.     We  had  three  or  four  rifles  left,  and  I  gave  one  to 

1  These  were  perhaps  from  the  Ma-sRachusetts  stock  of  rifles,  but  most 
likely  belonged  to  another  lot  which  was  then  ou  its  way  to  Kansas. 
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each  of  those  sons ;  and,  as  they  were  very  poorly  clad,  I 
weDt  down  to  a  far  store  in  Chicago  and  purchased  each  of 
them  a  pair  of  fur  gloves  and  fur  overshoes  and  caps.''  Mr. 
White  also  fitted  out. Captain  Brown  with  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  in  which  he  made  his  visits  that  winter  to  his  New 
England  friends,  who  had  begun  to  take  a  strong  interest  in 
his  course,  as  the  following  note  from  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Of&ce  in  Boston  sufficiently  indicates :  — 

Boston,  Sept.  22, 1S56. 

Na  8  Winter  Street 
John  Browk,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  The  Messrs.  Chapin,  who  keep  the  Massasoit  House 
in  Springfield,  in  this  State,  wish  to  give  you  fifty  or  one  handred 
dollars,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  admiration  of  yonr  brave  conduet 
daring  the  war.  Will  you  write  to  them,  stating  how  they  can 
send  you  the  money  f  Call  upon  Mr.  S.  N.  Simpson,  of  Lawrence. 
He  will  tell  you  who  I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

Charles  H.  Branscomb. 

Indeed,  at  this  time  Brown  had  the  confidence  of  all 
lovers  of  liberty. 

NoTK.  —  While  theae  events  were  occurring  in  Kansas,  Congress  was 
in  session  at  Washington,  adjourning  Aug.  SO,  1856.  Tlie  Senate  was 
controlled  by  Senator  Mason  and  his  slaveholding  associates,  who  wei-e 
obediently  followed  by  Cass,  Douglass,  and  the  other  Northern  **  dough- 
faces," as  John  Randolph  called  such  persons.  The  House,  under  the  lead 
of  the  Speaker,  —  General  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  —  was  on  the  side  of 
freedom,  and  voted  that  the  Territorial  laws  of  Kansas  were  oppressive  ; 
it  also  refused  for  some  weeks  to  pass  the  Array  Bill,  except  with  a  clause 
forbidding  the  "  dough- face  **  President  Pierce  to  use  the  army  against 
the  freemen  of  Kansas.  Finally,  a  few  Northern  men  yielded,  and  the  bill 
passed  the  House  as  Mason  and  Douglass  forced  it  through  the  Senate  (Auc^. 
80,  1856).  The  American  news  from  Kansas  and  Washington,  "  through 
some  certain  strainers  well  refined,"  reached  London  in  a  damaged  state  ; 
for  Lord  Malmesbary  wrote  in  his  diary,  Sept.  6,  1856  :  **  Civil  war  has 
broken  out  in  the  United  States  between  the  Abolitionists  and  the  proslav- 
ery  party,  and  a  great  deal  of  blood  has  been  already  shed.  The  Govern- 
ment  refused  to  take  part  with  either  side,  upon  which  the  slave-party  in 
Congreas  would  not  vote  the  supplies  for  the  army,  which  acconlingly  must 
be  disbiinded.*'  As  this  peer  had  been  Foreign  Secretary,  he  might  have 
been  supposed  to  know  something  about  America  ;  but  he  writer  in  1865, 
after  the  fighting  around  Richmond,  that  Grant  and  Sheridan  **  drove  Lee 
into  Pittsboig.'*    Such  is  English  material  for  American  history  t 
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CHAPTER  XL 

JOHN  BROWN  AND  THE  KANSAS  COMMTTTEEa 

THE  committees  appointed  from  1854  to  1859  to  attend 
to  Kansas  and  its  affairs  were  legion^  and  as  various  in 
kind  as  possible.  The  Boston  Emigrant  Aid  Company  was 
the  first  of  these  committees ;  next  the  Free-State  men  of 
Lawrence  formed  a  singular  secret  committee  in  1855,  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  Border  Buffians ;  and  of  this 
the  chief  members  were  General  Lane  and  Charles  Robin- 
son. A  penitent  or  treacherous  member,  who  had  been 
admitted  to  this  secret  committee,  disclosed  what  he  said 
were  its  oaths  and  signs ;  but  there  was  much  exaggeration 
in  what  Dr.  Francis  swore  to  before  the  next  Kansas  com- 
mittee,—  that  of  Congress,  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  1856. 
Some  parts  of  his  testimony  may  here  be  cited  to  show  what 
he  wished  to  have  us  believe :  — 

THE   KANSAS    REGULATORS.^ 

"Offers  were  mado  to  me  by  various  persons  to  introduce  me  to 
a  secret  political  organization.  The  only  name  I  ever  received  as 
a  member  of  the  lodge  was  Kansas  Regulators.  ...  I  went  with 

^  John  Brown,  Jr.,  says  :  I  belonged  to  this  secret  organization,  thoogh 
I  cannot  say  it  had  this  name  :  it  seems  to  me  the  name  was  "  Kansas 
Defenders."  I  was  initiated  by  Lane  himself,  in  a  room  of  Garvey's  Hotel 
at  Topeka,  in  the  spring  of  1856,  at  the  time  of  the  first  assembling  of  the 
legislature  under  the  Topeka  Constitution.  The  oath,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Francis,  is  the  same  substantiaUy  as  administered  by  T^ne  to  me.  I  do 
not  think  we  were  re<juired  by  onr  oath  to  resist  United  States  authorities 
in  attempts  to  enforce  the  bogus  laws,  though  it  was  understood  by  us  that 
we  might  be  driven  to  do  so,  when  we  would  so  resist,  rather  than  tamely 
submit.  Onr  badge  was  a  narrow  black  rih1)on,  from  six  to  eight  inches 
long,  tied  in  the  button-hole  uf  the  shirt  collar. 
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Colonel  Lane  to  the  law-offioe  of  John  Hatch  inson,  as  I  afterward 
found  ont.  Gk>vemor  Reeder  did  not  go  into  the  room  where  I  was 
initiated.  Dr.  Rohinson  was  standing  just  before  the  door  with  a 
lady,  I  should  think.  Colonel  Lane  asked  him  to  leave  the  lady  and 
go  into  the  office  with  us.  Robinson  rather  objected  at  first,  but 
finally  came  in  with  us,  and  said  he  would  explain  the  nature  of  the 
organization  he  was  about  to  initiate  me  into.  The  substance  of 
the  explanation  was,  that  Kansas  was  a  beautiful  country  and  well 
adapt^  to  freedom,  and  the  best  Territory  in  the  world  for  the 
fiiends  of  freedom  to  operate  on,  —  more  especially  f(»r  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  free  white  State  cause.  After  proceeding  in  that 
strain  for  a  while,  he  asked  me  if  I  was  willing  to  pledge  my  word 
and  honor  that  I  would  keep  secret  what  I  saw  there,  and  whom  I 
saw  there,  provided  he  would  pledge  his  word  and  honor  that  there 
was  nothing  which  would  interfere  with  my  duties  as  a  citizen,  or  that 
was  disloyal  in  any  respect.** 

The  oath  was  this :  — 

• 

**  I  furthermore  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  bear  upon  my  person  a  weapon  of  death ; 
that  I  will  at  all  times  and  under  ail  circumstances  keep  in  my  house 
at  least  one  gun,  with  a  fuU  supply  of  ammunition ;  that  1  will  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  when  I  see  the  sign  of  distress 
given,  rush  to  the  assistance  of  the  person  giving  it,  where  there  is 
a  greater  probability  of  saving  his  life  than  of  losing  my  own.  I 
furthennore  promise  and  swear  that  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  oppose  the  laws  of  the  so-called  Kansas  Legislature;  and 
that  when  I  hear  the  words  of  danger  given  I  will  repair  to  the  place 
where  the  danger  is.  .  .  . 

** .  .  .  The  regalia  was  this :  The  private  members  wore  a  black 
ribbon  tied  upon  their  shirt- bosoms;  the  colonel  wore  a  red  Siish ; 
the  lieutenant-colonel  a  green  sash,  the  major  a  blue  sash,  the  adju- 
tant a  black  sash,  the  captains  white  sashes,  the  lieutenants  yellow 
sashes,  the  orderly  sergeant  a  very  broad  black  ribbon  upon  his 
shirt-bosom.  .  .  .  Colonel  Lane  wore  the  red  sash,  and  some  one 
else,  but  I  am  not  certain  who  it  was.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  any 
body  with  a  green  sash.  Dr.  Robinson  had  a  l>eautiful  sash  (»n, 
looking  like  a  blue  and  red  one  joined  together,  trimmed  with  gold 
lace.  I  was  told  it  denoted  some  higher  office  than  cokmel ;  but  I 
did  not  learn  what  it  was.  ... 

**  In  regard  to  the  laws  which  were  to  be  resisted,  T  nndorstood 
from  Dr.  Robinson  and  Colonel  Lane  that  they  were  the  laws  (►f 
the  late  Territorial  Legislature.     Colonel  Ljine  said :  *  We  will  not 
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tabmtt  to  any  laws  passed  by  that  Legislature ;  and  we  are  mak* 
ing  preparations  to  place  in  the  hands  of  evfry  Free-State  man  a 
Sharpens  rifle  and  a  brace  of  Colt's  revolvers ;  and,  if  need  be,  we 
will  resist  even  the  United  States  troops  if  they  attempt  to  enforce 
those  laws.'  He  also  stated  at  the  same  time  that  an  attack  had 
been  anticipated  on  the  town  of  Lawrence  the  day  beforOt  and  that 
he  saw  five  hundred  men  there,  at  their  business  in  the  streets, 
anned.  .  .  .  Dr.  Robinson  and  Col.  Lane  Udd  me  they  expected 
to  fonn  lodges  or  councils  in  every  county  in  the  Territory.  They 
proclaimed  me  a  Kansas  Regulator;  and  that  was  all  the  name 
I  learned  for  a  member  of  the  organization;  and  they  gave  me 
authority  to  institute  lodges,  and  conferred  upon  me  a  sort  of  brevet 
rank  of  captain.  This  was  at  the  time  I  was  initiated.  Daring  the 
first  Lawrence  war  they  sent  me  a  commission  as  captain,  which  I 
never  used.'' 

A  Free-State  man,  Mr.  G.  P.  Lowrey,  testified  thus  :  — 
" .  .  .  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  all  the  oath,  but  I  know 
Dr.  Francis  testifies  to  matters  as  being  in  the  oath  which  were  not 
contained  in  it.  The  oath  required  us  to  keep  fire-arms  and  ammu- 
nition ;  to  use  all  lawful  and  honorable  means  to  make  Kansas  a  free 
State ;  to  wear  at  all  times  upon  our  persons  a  weapon  of  death ; 
and  I  think  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  a  brother  when  the  probability 
of  saving  his  life  was  greater  than  of  losing  our  own.  I  do  not 
recollect  anything  in  the  oath  which  required  us  to  deal  with  Free- 
State  men  in  preference  to  proslavery  men,  or  to  wear  upon  the  per- 
son at  all  times  the  insignia  of  the  order,  or  to  obey  at  aU  times  the 
orders  of  superior  officers  even  unto  death." 

That  Brown  had  something  to  do  with  both  these  com- 
mittees is  probable,  —  almost  certain.  He  was  at  times  in 
close  relations  with  the  officers  of  the  Emigrant  A.id  Com- 
pany, and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  small  stockholder  there- 
in. There  is  no  record  that  he  was  ever  initiated  in  the 
secret  order  of  Robinson  and  Lane  ;  but  it  has  been  asserted 
that  he  executed  the  five  men  on  the  24th  of  May  in  accord- 
ance with  a  decree  of  these  *'  Regulators."  I  have  seen  no 
good  evidence  of  this,  but  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
"  Regulators  "  counselled  such  acts  and  justified  them  when 
done.  The  committees  under  which  Brown  chiefly  acted 
however,  when  he  would  connect  himself  with  any  such 
organizations  at  all^  were  the  National  Kansas  Committee, 


which  was  formed  in  Buffalo  in  the  summer  of  1856,  and 
the  iStata  Kansas  Committee  of  Massai^husetts,  formed  about 
^^tbe  same  time,  but  continuiug  much  longer  in  its  work, 
^^^he  ereatioD  of  such  uuol&cial  bodies  for  public  service  was 
^^batural  enough,  and  in  accord  with  a  national  custom.  The 
^dieople  of  the  North  had  resolved  that  Kansas  should  be  con- 
I  trolled  by  freemen,  and  that  slavery  should  never  be  toler- 
ated there.  In  puranance  of  this  resolution,  they  formed 
these  societies  and  committees  to  colonize  Kansas  with 
Northern  men,  who  would  never  vote  to  establish  slavery ; 
and  by  one  of  these  organizations,  —  the  New  England 
Emigrant  Aid  Company,  — a  portion  of  Kansas  was  in  fact 
colonized  during  the  years  1854  and  1855.  At  that  time  I 
was  in  college,  and  so  occupied  tvith  my  private  affairs  that, 
except  to  vote  and  read  the  newspapers,  I  took  little  inter- 
est in  those  of  the  public.  But  upon  leaving  college  and 
going  to  reside  in  Concord  in  1855,  I  became  more  actively 
concerned  in  regard  to  the  political  situation,  and  early  took 
np  the  opinion  that  the  battle  between  the  North  and  the 
luth  was  first  to  be  fought  in  Kansas.  In  the  spring  of  1856 
B  of  my  brothers  became  a  Kansas  colonist.  Soon  after, 
B  outrages  of  the  Missouri  invaders  of  Kansas  ^ew  so  fre- 
lent  and  alarming  that  the  indignation  of  Massachusetts 
bd  of  the  whole  North  was  roused,  and  further  action  be- 
n  to  be  taken  in  this  form.  "  Kansas  committees  "  were 
^nized  in  towns,  counties,  and  States,  and  very  soon  a 
national  committee,  among  the  members  of  which  were 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  Dr.  8.  G.  Howe.  Mr. 
Lincoln  never  acted,  so  far  as  I  know  ;  but  the  committee 
did  much  work  for  a  year,  and  raised  thousands  of  dollars 
to  colonize  towns  and  supjiort  armed  colonists  in  Kansas. 
Between  May,  183C,  and  January,  1857,  I  passed  through 
all  the  grades  of  these  Kansas  committees,  —  beginning  in 
Jane,  18.T*),  as  secretary  of  the  Concord  town  oomuiittee ; 
then  in  July  helping  to  organize  a  county  committee  for 
Middlesex,  of  which  I  was  secretary ;  then  serving  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Massachusetts  Statu  Kansas  Committee,  from 
December,  1856,  until  the  committee  dissolved  in  1858-59 ; 
ftod  finally  serving  upon  the  National  Committee  at  ita  last 
■  ttweting,  in  January.  1857,  as  proxy  for  Dr.  Howe, 
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What  a  few  years  later  the  Sanitary  Commission  did  for 
the  Union  armies  as  a  whole,  these  committees  of  1856-57  did 
for  the  pioneers  of  Kansas.  Something  more  was  done,  too ; 
for  they  supplied  rifles,  cartridges,  and  cannon  to  the  defend- 
ers of  freedom  in  Kansas,  —  a  work  which  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission could  leave  to  the  National  Government.  The  first 
large  sum  of  money  raised  to  buy  arms  for  Kansas  was  that 
contributed  in  Boston  during  the  spring  of  1855,  —  some 
thousands  of  dollars,  which  were  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  Sharpens  rifles.  The  Faneuil  Hall  Committee,  of  Bos- 
ton, organized  in  May,  1856,  pledged  itself  to  raise  money 
for  use  ^'  in  a  strictly  lawful  manner  "  in  Kansas ;  but  most 
of  the  other  committees  were  not  so  scrupulous,  and  gave 
their  money  freely  to  arm  the  colonists  who  went  out  to 
defend  the  Free-State  cause.  The  National  Kansas  Com- 
mittee, which  had  its  headquarters  at  Chicago,  had  received 
and  forwarded  many  of  these  arms ;  but  some  members  of 
this  committee  soon  became  distrustful  of  Captain  Brown, 
who  was  too  radical  for  them.  A  general  meeting  of  this 
National  Committee,  which  was  made  up  of  one  or  more 
members  from  each  free  State,  assembled  in  New  York  on 
the  23d  of  January,  1857.  At  this  meeting,  which  took 
place  at  the  Astor  House,  and  remained  in  session  two  days, 
Captain  Brown  was  present,  urging  his  plan  to  organize  a 
company  of  mounted  rangers  for  service  in  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri. I  was  there  as  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts,  and 
caused  a  resolution  to  be  introduced,  transferring  the  cus- 
tody of  two  hundred  Massachusetts  rifles  to  our  own  State 
committee.  This  was  passed  without  much  opposition ; 
but  another  resolution,  introduced  I  think  by  Mr.  Newton, 
the  delegate  from  Vermont,  and  appropriating  five  thousand 
or  ten  thousand  dollars  to  Captain  Brown  for  his  special 
purposes,  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Hurd, 
of  Chicago,  and  a  few  others,  —  among  thera  Mr.  Amy,  of 
Illinois,  who  had  taken  Abraham  Lincoln's  place  on  the 
committee.  The  reasons  given  by  these  gentlemen  were 
that  Captain  Brown  was  so  ultrn  and  violent  that  he  would 
use  the  money,  if  voted,  in  ways  which  the  committee 
would  not  sanction ;  and  I  remember  that  Mr.  Hurd,  when 
Captain  Brown  had  withdrawn,  urged  this  argument  very 
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earnestly.  The  views  of  the  more  radical  Eastern  members 
prevailed  however,  and  the  money  was  voted,  although  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of  it  was  ever  paid  over  to 
Captain  Brown. 

The  friends  of  Kansas  in  Massachusetts,  and  particularly 
the  State  Kansas  Committee  (which  grew  out  of  the  Faneuil 
Hall  Committee  and  some  others  appointed  in  the  Massachu- 
setts counties),  had  no  hesitation  in  buying  rifles  and  ammu- 
nition, and  did,  in  fact,  buy  the  rifles  which  John  Brown 
carried  to  Harper's  Ferry.  This  State  committee,  and  its 
auxiliaries  in  the  towns  and  counties,  raised  throughout 
Massachusetts,  during  1856,  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  money  and  supplies,  which  were  sent  to  the  Kan- 
sas people.  Some  towns,  Concord  for  example,  raised  in 
proportion  to  their  population  much  more  than  this  ;  for  it 
was  estimated  that  if  all  Massachusetts  had  contributed  as 
freely  as  Concord,  the  amount  raised  in  the  State  would 
have  been  nearly  a  million  dollars.  Personally,  I  under- 
took to  canvass  Middlesex  County  that  summer  and  autumn, 
and  visited  more  than  half  the  towns  to  appoint  committees, 
hold  meetings,  or  solicit  subscriptions.  Enough  was  sub- 
scribed, in  Massachusetts  and  the  other  Northern  States,  to 
carry  our  colonists  in  Kansas  through  their  worst  year  ;  and 
but  for  these  supplies  of  money,  arms,  and  clothing,  it  is 
quite  possible  they  would  have  been  driven  out  or  con- 
quered by  the  Missourians,  the  United  States  troops,  and 
their  other  enemies.^ 

1  The  records  of  the  Massachusetts  Kansas  Committee,  including. its 
large  correspondence,  were  in  my  possession  for  a  few  years  as  secretary. 
Bi'fore  the  attack  on  Harper's  Ferry,  or  soon  after,  I  transferred  them  to 
the  custody  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  George  L.  Stearns,  and 
some  of  them  have  since  been  destroyed.  They  contained  much  historical 
information  and  some  curious  revelations  concerning  |)olitical  movementuriii 
those  years.  They  will  also  confirm  the  statements  made  ifi  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly  "  in  1872,  concemin<?  the  ownership  of  the  arms  carried  by  Biown 
to  Virginia.  The  MassachuRetts  Committee  vote<l  them  to  .Tolin  Brown  as 
its  agent  in  1857,  and  though  they  were  nominally  reclaimed  in  1858,  they 
were  never  out  of  his  custody  till  captured  .in  Maryland.  They  had  ceased 
to  be  the  property  of  the  committee,  except  in  name,  In'fore  th«»  corr»»8- 
pondence  of  May.  1858  (printed  in  Senator  Mason's  Keiwrt  of  1860,  pp. 
176,  177),  in  which  Mr.  Stearns,  the  real  owner  of  the  arms,  wame«l 
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Mr.  Stearns,  before  Senator  Mason's  committee  in  1860, 
gave  this  account  of  the  State  committee  :  — 

**  In  the  spring  of  1856  I  went  to  the  Boston  Ck>mmittee  for  the 
relief  of  sufferers  in  Kansas,  aifd  offered  mj  services.  I  worked  for 
them  antil  June  of  that  year;  and  then  being  willing  to  devote  all  rnj 
time  to  the  cause,  I  was  made  chairman  of  the  Kansas  State  Com- 
mittee of  Massachusetts,  which  took  the  place  of  the  first- named  oom- 
iiuttee,  and  continued  the  work  throughout  the  State.  In  five  months, 
including  August  and  December  of  that  year  (1856),  I  raised,  through 
my  agents,  about  $48,000  in  money ;  and  in  the  same  time  my  wife 
commenced  the  formation  of  scH^ieties  for  contributions  of  dothing, 
which  resulted  in  sending  from  $20,000  to  $90,000  more,  in  supplies 
of  various  kinds.  In  January,  1857,  onr  work  was  stopped,  by  ad- 
vices from  Kansas  that  no  more  contributions  were  needed  exo^ 
for  defence.  If  we  had  not  been  thus  stopped,  our  arrangements 
then  made  would  have  enabled  us  to  have  collected  $100,000  in  the 
next  six  months.  Soou  after  our  State  committee  had  commenced 
work,  —  I  think  in  August,  1856,  —  a  messenger  from  Kansas, 
who  c^ame  through  Iowa  (for  the  Missouri  River  was  then  closed  by 
the  Missourians  to  all  Free-State  travellers),  came  to  us  asking 
earnestly  for  anns  and  ammunition  for  defence  of  the  Free-State 
party.  Our  committee  met  the  next  day,  and  immediately  voted  to 
send  two  hundred  Sharpens  rifles,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition, —  which  was  procured  and  sent  to  the  National  Kansas  Com- 

Brown  not  to  use  them  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  defence  of  Kansas, 
"  and  to  hold  them  subject  to  my  onior  as  chairman  of  the  committee." 
On  the  20th  of  May,  1858,  Mr.  Stearns  wrote  thus  to  Colonel  Higginson, 
then  cognizant  of  Brown's  designs,  but  not  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Com- 
mittee :  **  I  have  felt  obliged,  for  reasons  that  cannot  be  written,  to  recall 

the  arms  committed  to  B 's  custody.    We  are  all  agreed  on  that  point; 

and  if  you  come  to  Boston,  I  tliink  we  can  convince  you  that  it  is  for  the 
best."  That  thi^  recall  was  only  nominal  appears  from  a  memorandum 
made  by  Higginson  when  he  did  **  come  to  Boston  "  early  in  June.  *•  I 
found,"  he  says,  "that  the  Kansas  Committee  had  put  some  five  hundred 
dollars  in  gold  into  Brown's  hands,  and  all  the  arms,  with  only  the  under- 
standing that  he  should  go  to  Kansas,  and  then  be  left  to  his  own  discre- 
tion." In  fact,  no  member  of  the  committee  who  was  consulted  ever 
suggested  the  actual  recall  of  the  arms  from  Brown,  well  knowing  that  he 
would  not  give  them  up  unless  he  pleased.  Nor,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, did  any  member  who  gave  advice  (probably  only  Mr.  Steams,  Dr. 
Howe,  and  myself,  who  had  long  been  the  three  acting  members  of  a  com- 
mittee practically  defunct,  were  consulted)  desire  to  have  Brown  surrender 
them. 
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mittee  at  ChicagOi  to  be  by  them  forwarded  through  Iowa  to  Kansas. 
From  some  cause,  which  I  have  never  heard  explained,  these  arms 
were  delayed  in  Iowa ;  and  in  November  or  December  of  that  year 
we  directed  an  agent  to  proceed  to  Iowa  at  oar  charge,  and  take 
possession  of  them  as  our  property.  Early  in  January,  1857,  John 
Brown,  of  whom  I  had  heard,  but  had  not  seen,  came  to  Boston  and 
was  introduced  to  me  by  (me  of  our  Kansas  agents ;  and  after  repeated 
conferences  with  him,  being  strongly  impressed  with  his  sagacity, 
courage,  and  stem  integrity,  I,  through  a  vote  of  our  committee, 
made  him  our  agent  to  receive  and  hold  these  arms  and  the  ammu- 
nition, for  the  defence  of  Kansas,  appropriating  $500  to  pay  his 
expenses.  Subsequently,  in  April  of  that  year,  we  authorized  him 
to  sell  one  hundred  rifles,  if  expedient,  and  voted  $500  more  to 
enable  him  to  proceed  to  Kansas  with  his  annament.  About  this 
time,  on  his  representing  that  the  force  to  be  organized  in  Kansas 
ought  to  be  provided  with  revolvers,  I  authorized  him  to  purchase 
two  hundred  from* the  Massachusetts  Arms  Company,  and  when  they 
were  delivered  to  him  in  Iowa,  paid  for  them  from  my  own  funds ; 
the  amount  was  $1,300.  At  the  same  time  I  gave  him,  by  a  letter 
of  credit,  authority  to  draw  on  me  at  sight  for  $7,000  in  sums  as 
it  might  be  wanted,  for  the  subsistence  of  one  hundred  men,  pro- 
vided that  it  should  be  necessary  at  any  time  to  call  that  num- 
ber into  the  field  for  active  service  in  the  defence  of  Kansas,  in 
1857.  As  the  exigency  contemplated  did  not  occur,  no  money  was 
drawn  under  it,  and  the  letter  was  subsequently  returned  to  me. 
Besides  these  transactions,  which  were  for  specific  purposes,  I  have 
given  him  money  from  time  to  time,  —  how  much  I  do  not  know,  as  I 
never  keep  any  account  of  my  personal  expenses,  or  of  money  I  give 
to  others ;  it  is  all  charged  to  my  private  account  as  paid  me.  I 
should  think  it  might  amount  to,  s^iy,  from  $1,500  to  $2,000.  In 
addition  to  what  I  have  before  stated,  I  raised  money  and  sent  an 
agent  to  Kansas  to  aid  the  Free- State  party  in  the  Lecompton 
election,  and  again  for  the  election  of  1858. 

"  Question.  Was  it  at  Brown's  request  that  you  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  those  arms  in  January,  1857  ? 

**  Answer.  No,  sir ;  but  because  we  needed  an  agent  to  secure 
them.  They  were  left  in  Iowa,  and  under  circumstances  that  made 
it  doubtful  whether  they  would  not  be  lost  entirely ;  and  we  put  them 
into  his  hands  because  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  agent  to  pro- 
ceed there  and  reclaim  them  from  the  hands  they  were  in,  and  take 
proper  care  of  them." 

The  operations  of  the  National  Kansas  Committee  (to 
which  Gerrit   Smith  contributed  one  thousand  doW? 
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surcriL  'jirlng  i2ie  sirmngr  sue  gntannt  of  1836)  were  actiTe 

Tiis  '.■:«mT  -siie*.  lirmsri  ri5  Bafeaoial wcietirv  Horace 
Wliv--  rtji-.'rsrL  Jiz^  iiTi.  ISTT.  la  X*-*-  York,  as  follows: 

"  Til'?*  ii^-r^  ~i*Ka.  7:ir«rKw-L  Vt  trof  cxmniiair  aboat  tvo  tlmosaDd 
dLJcrikLifc.  Tiit!t«  hhT-^  r  OH  ixrJiKrt'JT  l*T  liie  laoid  mote  of  If>wm 
aiic  N^e-'fTii^k.    T:i»  pox-mm'^  Lii'f-  tr^MStot^  benrccn  #!d(MlOU and 

pLvef  L^Tt^  ta^a  y-Lrt-likstfc  nt-.tsrSij  zl.  W^ssmh  Misfr^ori.  vfaere  food 
b  «L4:fc('  ai>£  kiTudkin.  T'lK?*^  v'tTF  »Ji*L*  fiOaixkJ  prior  to  the  Ist 
U  iM^ottrz-'u^  kLt.iTt  i.'zz  Izziir^  V>x«s^  <<f  ciiihinc,  rmliied  at  $tX),O00L 
TLrfc  mtjftiifjt  21.  izKOfj  haTf-  t««L  u  f^uk*v&.  claasifieid  by  States : 


»■  •  — 


.107.17 

y*Tr  Y:^ 331,707.39 

12:=,-.'ii 6.8$2.00 

OLiv 2.7CI9.41 

^.f.z^*f.T^'-X S.1S2.1S 

'Wii^.'Z.^iz, 8.054.S5 

Mi.liTi- 2,519.15 

PrL-_-T>Ar.ii 1.36*>.19 

iLliiT.* 1,84&.20 

Yr—:-: 956.-25 

tlL-.^ir  I'^.iz.i     .....•■••••  643.37 

»Tir  Hi=-jt>li:>s 13S.00 

I'jvx 313.85 

Miunescta 10.00 

>>*  Jersey 254.00 

7Tu  S-ac€  St(jU€S 10.00 

Unknown 10.00 

'  Th«;  following  were  the  names  of  its  members  :  — 

I>r  K«rnu«-I  Cabot,  Jr.,  J  IViston,  8.  S  Barnard,  Detmit.  Mich. 

Ilr  H.  n.  How^  S  Ma*».  J.  U.  Twwiy.  Mil«-aake«,  Wia. 

15  H.  NVwl/»rj,  'it.  AUaiw.  Vt  W.  Penn  Clark,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
0'#v#Tfior  W.  W,  \\<,\>\nn,  I*rovi.lence,  R.  I.   F.  A.  Hunl.  SL  Lnuia,  Ma 

W.  II    lt»u«j«-n,  N«rw  Haven,  Conn.  A.  H.  R«*e<ier,  Kansas. 

ThiuM'-iiH  Hyatt,  N'tw  York  City.  8.  W  ElJridge.  Kansas. 

AI»'X«n«I»'r'i"r»l'»n,  l'itt«»hurjjrh,  Pa.  J.  D.  Webster,    n 

W   II    Mtanli'V.  i:\-\-\.iiu\,  Ohio.  H   a  Hurd,         I   QjicngQ^ 

John  W.  Wruht,  lyr/ansjKjrt.  Ind.  G.  W.  Dole,  j         ^*^ 

W.  V  M.  Amy,  UU^Huington,  IlL  J.  Y.  8cammon,  / 

Officers. 

T\\ni\t\f\\%  Hyatt,  PrtMitlent,  N.  T.  City.         Eli  Thayer,  Anrnt  J&r  Organization  ofSiata, 
J.  It,  Wi'»H»t#T,  yicr-PretUifnl,  Chicago.  Worcester,  Mass 

II    H   Hurd.  Stfrrtnry,  Clilrapo.  Edward  DaiiieU,  Agtnt  of  Emigration,  Chl- 

Uitm:tiyf\i\U:,  AMlntant  iiKrftnry,C\dcA;so.      ca^^o. 

O.  W.  Dola,  TrtOMurer,  Cliicst^o.  E.  B.  Wliitaum,  Otntral  Agent,  Lawrence, 

Kansas. 
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''  The  New  Toik  *  Tribune '  Fund  and  Gerrit  Smith's  donations 
are  included  in  the  amoont  froin  New  York.  Gerrit  Smith  has  paid 
in  $10,000.  These  aooonnts  do  not  indicate  the  entire  amount  con- 
tributed for  the  Free-State  cause  by  the  various  Northern  States. 
Wisconsin,  IllinoUy  Michigan,  and  Ohio  have  given  liberally  through 
State  organizations.  Biassachusetts  has  been  the  recipient  of  dona- 
tiHUS  from  other  States,  and  has  herself  contributed  largely  without 
the  intervention  of  the  National  Committee. 

"  Of  clothing,  our  committee  have  received  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-three  packages,  valued  at  $110,000,  and  have  incurred  an 
expense  on  the  same,  np  to  the  present  date,  of  $4,108.79. 

'*  I  have  prepared  a  schedule  exhibiting  the  receipts  of  clothing 
from  each  of  the  States  by  towns.  The  following  are  the  totals  re- 
eeived  finom  each  of  the  States  in  the  order  of  their  precedence :  — 

Packages. 

MaaBachimettf 810 

New  York    .     .     .   * 184 

IlUnois 96 

Ohio 61 

Michigan 26 

Wisconsin 25 

New  Hampshire 8 

Connecticut •  6 

Penusylvania 6 

Rhode  Island 5 

Vermont 4 

Indiana 2 

Unknown 89 

Total 762 

"It  is  proper  to  state  that  contributions  from  some  of  the  New 
England  States  were  forwarded  to  the  Boston  and  Massachusetts 
Stiite  Relief  committees,  and  by  them  forwarded  to  us  at  Chicago, 
and  also,  without  our  intervention,  to  the  Territory  direct.  Thus,  for 
example,  —  Maine,  which  has  very  liberally  contributed,  her  popu- 
Lition  and  resources  considered,  does  not  appear  on  my  list,  her 
dcmations  being  included  in  the  list  of  packages  forwarded  by  Dr. 
Cabot.  The  State  of  Iowa  should  also  receive  credit  for  largo  con- 
tributions in  clothing,  grain,  provisions,  and  money  presented  to  the 
conductors  of  our  different  overland  companies  of  cmignints.^ 

Mr.  Redpath,  who  reported  this  meeting  of  the  committee 
at  New  York,  said  at  the  time :  "  At  least  $2r)0,000,  in  cash 
and  clothing,  have  been  conti;ibuted  by  the  Re\^\x\iY\R.^\ia  ^1 
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the  North  in  various  ways  for  the  relief  and  protection 
of  their  brethren  in  Kansas."  Of  this  sum,  not  less  than 
$100,000  came  from  the  single  State  of  Massachusetts ;  ^  and 
the  whole  amount  of  money  alone  raised  there  was  more 
than  $60,000,  of  which  at  least  $20,000  was  paid  for  the 
purchase  and  forwarding  of  arms  to  the  Free-State  men. 
Yet  of  all  these  supplies  only  a  few  rifles  and  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  in  money  went  into  the  hands  of  John  Brown 
and  his  men  in  1856.  He  sought  to  obtain  a  greater  share 
in  1857,  when,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  efforts  to  raise  money  enough  to  arm  and  equip 
a  hundred  mounted  men  for  service  in  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
but  without  much  success.  Although  the  National  Com- 
mittee at  its  Astor  House  meeting  voted  him  an  appropria- 
tion of  live  thousand  dollars,  he  received  nothing  under  this 
vote  except  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  that  not  until 
the  summer  of  1857.  The  money  voted  him  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Committee  about  the  same  time  was  soon  exhausted, 
and  so  were  the  small  collections  he  had  made  in  New  Eng- 
land from  January  to  April,  1857.  The  efforts  made  for 
legislative  appropriations  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
other  Northern  States  in  aid  of  the  Kansas  colonists  all 
failed.  Brown  had  labored  in  person  for  such  an  appropria- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  going  before  the  joint  committee  of 
the  legislature  in  the  State  House  at  Boston,  on  the  18th 


*  Mr.  White  (who  has  since  been  editor  of  the  **  Chicago  Tribune,"  and 
connected  with  the  "Evening  Post"  and  other  journals  in  New  York)  said 
at  the  ch)3e  of  his  report,  Jan.  26,  1857  :  **  I  tlesire  to  bring  before  your 
notice  the  remarkable  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Samuel  Cabot,  Jr.,  of  Bob- 
ton,  from  whom  we  received  directly  and  indirectly  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  boxes  of  clothing  within  the  short  space  of  two  months.  Let  us  not 
forget,  however,  that  it  is  to  women  almost  solely  that  the  people  of  Kan- 
■as  are  indebted  for  this  invaluable  aid.  Everywhere  they  have  been  the 
most  devoted  and  untiring  friends  of  freedom.  It  is  impossible  to  notice 
ftll  who  deserve  especial  mention  ;  but  I  might  specify  the  young  ladies  of 
the  Oread  Institute,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  contributed  forty-two  water- 
proof overcoati  for  the  *  Stubs '  of  Lawrence  ;  the  ladies  of  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
who  fumisheil  one  hundred  new  l>ed-coniforters ;  Mrs,  Captain  Cutter,  of 
Warren,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Dr.  Cabot,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hibbard,  of 
90,  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  T.  Cutler,  of  D wight,  111.,  who  have  been  partic* 
ctive  in  organizing  the  efforts  of  the  ladies  of  the  North.'* 
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of  February,  and  giring  his  testimony  as  an  eye-witness  of 
what  had  happened  in  Kansas  the  year  before. 

With  this  preliminary  explanation,  I  may  now  give  some 
correspondence  of  these  committees  with  Brown  and  others, 
beginning  with  a  letter  sent  by  the  Massachusetts  Kansas 
Committee,  before  they  saw  Brown,  to  the  late  Senator 
Grimes,  of  Iowa, — then  Governor  of  that  State. 

State  Kansas  Aid  Committee  Rooms, 
Boston,  Dec.  20,  1S56. 

Deab  Sib,  —  Your  letter  of  the  16th  has  been  received,  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  importance  of  State  action  in  regard  to  Kan- 
sas is  appreciated  in  Iowa  as  well  as  here.  The  first  question  seems 
to  be,  Is  such  action  really  needed  f  And  I  will  state  what  I  believe 
to  be  substantially  the  views  of  this  committee,  who  are  now  labor- 
ing to  obtain  an  appropriation  from  our  legislature. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  measures  of  which  you  speak  (the 
purchase  of  land,  erection  of  mills,  etc.)  could  not  well  bo  engjiged  in 
by  a  State ;  and  certainly  no  grant  for  that  purpose  could  be  Dbtained 
here.  But  although  present  destituticm  may  bo  relieved  in  Kansas, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  will  not  bo  great  suffering  there 
in  the  spring,  before  any  crops  cah  bo  raised,  —  especially  if  for  any 
cause  business  should  not  be  active.  Then  who  can  be  sure  that  the 
scenes  of  last  summer  will  not  bo  acted  again  I  True,  things  look 
better ;  but  the  experience  of  the  past  ought  to  teach  us  to  prepare 
for  the  future.  But  even  if  things  go  on  prosperously  there,  m()n(jy 
may  still  be  needed.  Men  have  been  subjected  to  unjust  punish- 
ments, or  at  least  threatened  with  them,  under  the  unconstitu- 
tional laws  of  the  Territory.  It  is  desirable  that  these  cases  should 
be  brought  before  a  higher  tribunal ;  while  the  accused  person  may 
be  a  poor  man  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  such  a  suit.  The  State 
appropriations  could  then  be  drawn  upon  for  this  purpose,  and  used 
to  retain  counsel,  furnish  evidence,  and  in  other  ways  to  forward  the 
snit.of  the  injured  man. 

Would  it  not  therefore  be  well  for  each  State  to  make  an  appro- 
priation, which  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  as  in 
Vermont,  or  of  a  committee,  until  it  should  be  needed  iu  Kansas  f 
It  would  thus  be  a  contingent  fund,  to  be  drawn  on  only  in  crises  of 
necessity,  and  it  would  be  ready  against  any  emergency.  It  might 
never  be  called  for,  or  only  a  portion  of  it  mitjht  be  used ;  but  should 
occasion  arise,  it  would  save  our  citizens  in  Kansas  from  many  of  the 
horrors  which  have  afflicted  them  the  past  year.     A  bill  embiKiyin^r 
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these  ideas  will  be  introduced  into  our  leg^latare;  and  ^m  the 
tone  of  our  people  wo  have  good  hope  that  it  will  pass.  If  a  similar 
bill  could  ptiss  your  legislature  I  have  no  doubt  the  example  would 
be  foUowed  by  New  York,  Maine,  Michigan,  Connecticut,  aud  per- 
haps by  Ohio,  New  Hampshire,  aud  Rhode  Island.  A  general 
movement  of  this  kind  would  give  us  all  we  want;  and  we  might 
make  Kansas  free,  I  think,  without  expending  a  dollar  of  the  mouej 
voted.  The  moral  effect  of  such  action  on  emigration  from  the  NiHth, 
aud  on  the  employment  of  capital,  would  be  very  important.  Secu- 
rity would  1>o  giveu  that  the  rights  of  emigrants  would  be  supported; 
and  the  first  result  would  bo  the  emigration  of  thousands  as  aoou  as 
spring  opens ;  so  that  by  July  we  should  have  a  force  of  Northern 
settlors  there,  enough  to  suisUiin  any  form  of  law  which  might  be  set 
up.  Without  this,  I  fear  that  next  year,  in  spite  of  the  flattering 
promises  of  the  present,  will  only  see  the  last  year's  history  repeated. 
There  will  be  no  confidence  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  Territory; 
capital  will  shun  it ;  emigration  be  almost  stopped ;  and  a  year  hence 
we  may  be  no  better  off  than  now,  —  and  perhaps  worse.  VV^ith  these 
opiuions,  we  look  on  State  appropriations  as  the  salvation  of  Kansas, 
and  hope  that  the  whole  North  may  be  led  to  the  same  view. 

With  much  respect, 

F.  B.  Sanborn, 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  State  Committee, 

Although  my  name  is  signed  to  this  letter,  it  was  the  joint 
composition  of  the  chairman  (Mr.  Stearns)  and  myself;  and 
had  been  preceded  by  the  following  letters :  — 

BosTO^T,  Deo.  18,  1856. 
H.  H.  Van  Dyck,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Since  my  return  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Gov- 
enior  Robiustm,  a  copy  (»f  which  is  enclosed. 

In  Connecticut  they  are  ready  to  form  a  strong  State  committee  to 
co-operate  with  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  but,  like  you,  are. 
waiting  for  light.  In  Philadelphia  they  have  a  very  large  committee, 
and  are  taking  measures  for  the  ultimate  formaticm  of  a  State  com- 
mittee. We  are  taking  measures  to  have  a  petition  to  our  legisla- 
ture signed  in  every  town  in  our  State,  and  find  it  meets  the  general 
approval  of  our  citizens.  We  have  also  tiiken  measures  to  get  full 
information  from  Chicago  and  Kansas  as  to  the  j»ast,  which,  when 
sent  us,  we  will  forward  to  you.  Please  lot  me  know  how  you  pro- 
gress in  the  work,  and  believe  mo 

Your  sincere  friend, 

George  L.  Stearns, 
Chairman  M.  S.  K,  Committee* 
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Boston,  Dec.  18, 1856. 
E.  B.  Whitican,  Esq. 

Dear  Sol,  —  We  have  to-day  written  to  H.  B.  Hard,  Esq.,  ask- 
iog  fur  permiiisioii  for  an  examination  of  his  committee's  doings  and 
accounts  by  yon.  We  have  endeavored  from  time  to  time  to  get 
from  them  definite  information  of  their  operations ;  find  now,  when 
grave  charges  are  brought  in  our  newspapers  by  Kansas  men  against 
them  and  their  agents  (the  Central  Committee  in  Kansas),  we  are 
entirely  without  the  means  of  contradicting  these  assertions,  and  can 
only  oppose  our  general  knowledge  of  their  good  character  and 
belief  in  their  wise  conduct  to  the  positive  statements  now  daily 
current.  We  therefore  wish  yon  to  inform  yourself  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible of  all  their  operations  from  the  commencement  to  the  present 
time,  taking  such  minutes  of  your  researches  as  will  enable  you  to 
give  a  full  and  close  account  to  us,  and  also  before  our  legislature, 
should  you  be  called  upon  for  tliat  purpose.  We  want  to  know  the 
disposition  made  of  the  money  we  have  sent  to  them  (about  $21,600, 
and  two  hundred  rides),  an  account  of  which  you  have  enclosed. 
We  hope  soon  to  see  you  in  good  health,  and  are 

Truly  your  friends, 

GEORac  L.  Stearns, 

(Chairman  M,  S.  K.  CommiUu, 

In  connection  with  the  letter  to  Mr.  Whitman  given  above, 
a  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hurd,  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Committee^  portions  of  which  are  as  follows :  — 

Statk  Kansas  Committke  Rooms,  17  Niles  Block, 
Boston,  Dec.  18,  1856. 
H.  B  HrRD,  Esq.,  Chicaoo,  III. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Yours  of  the  10th  was  received  to-day,  and  the 
arrangement  which  yon  have  made  with  regard  to  the  money  will 
no  doubt  be  satisfiictory.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  our 
committee  are  not  satisfied  with  the  infrequent  and  irregular  commu- 
nication which  exists  between  us  and  yon.  It  is  now  more  than 
four  months  since  our  oomuiittee  has  been  expectiug  and  hoping  for 
an  account  of  the  money  we  have  sent  yon,  .  .  .  and  yet  we  can 
get  no  definite  information  as  to  the  way  in  which  your  agents  have 
expended  our  money  ;  nor  have  we  had  from  time  to  time  much 
knowledge  of  the  general  course  of  your  operations.  You  wiy  that 
you  have  no  time  for  such  communications;  but  certainly  a  com- 
mittee like  ours,  representing  so  many  people  and  so  much  money, 
ought  to  take  precedence  in  a  correnpondence  with  individuals. 
Such  infonnation  as  we  seek  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  actiug  in 
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concert  with  you ;  and  for  want  of  it  we  are  now  eompeH/i  to  set 
by  ourselves.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  committee  and  our  oontribu*^ 
tors  as  to  what  has  been  done,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  * 
copies  of  your  accounts,  —  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  relate  to  oar 
money ;  and  therefore  we  ask  for  the  copy  mentioned  in  the  indorsed 
vote.  And  I  am  further  directed  to  request  that  you  will  give  oar 
agent,  Mr.  E.  B.  Whitman,  such  information  on  this  point  as  he  may 
desire.  .  .  .  All  that  our  committee  wish  is  a  full  and  bnsinesB-like 
statement  of  what  you  have  done  and  are  doing ;  for  want  of  this 
they  are  compelled  to  cease  acting  as  collectors  of  money  for  which 
they  can  obtain  no  sufficient  vouchers. 

Truly  yours, 

F.  B.  Sanbobn, 
Corresponding  Secretary  Mass,  State  CammiUss. 

These  letters,  together  with  the  movement  to  obtain 
legislative  appropriations  (one  being  actually  voted  by  the 
State  of  Vermont),  were  the  occasion  of  calling  together 
the  National  Committee  at  the  Astor  House  late  in  Jan- 
uary. But  previously  it  was  found  needful  to  notify  that 
committee  as  follows  :  — 

State  Kansas  Committee  Rooms, 
BoBTOif,  Jan.  8,  1857. 

H.  B.  HuRD,  Esq.,  Secy.  Natior/taZ  Kansas  Commit f^. 

Dear  Sir,  —  The  Massachusetts  Kansas  Committee  have  thought 
it  best  to  rescind  the  vote  by  which  certain  rifles  owned  by  S.  Cabot, 
Jr.,  are  made  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Kansas  Central  Committee, 
and  to  resume  possession  of  the  same.  They  were  taken  on  to 
Tabor,  it  is  understood,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Root ;  but  they  seem  to  be 
still  at  Tabor,  and  not  to  be  at  present  needed  in  Kansas.  Any 
information  which  you  can  give  our  agent  Mr.  Clark,  or  any  direc- 
tions to  your  agents  which  will  facilitate  his  business,  we  hope  you 
will  give  him.  The  necessary  expense  of  transporting  the  rifles  will 
be  reimbursed  by  this  committee  when  they  have  obtained  actual 
possession  of  them ;  and  they  will  be  held  in  trust  for  the  people 
of  Kansas  for  the  present. 

Truly  yours, 

F.  B.  Sanborn, 

Cor.  Sec,  Mass.  S,  K.  Com, 

These  were  the  very  rifles  which  were  carried  to  Mary- 
land by  Brown,  for  use  in  Virginia,  two  years  and  a  half 
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later ;  Int  at  this  time  there  was  no  thought  of  any  such 
campaign.  Brown's  purpose^  as  he  disclosed  it  in  Boston  in 
January,  1857,  was  to  equip  and  arm  a  hundred  mounted 
men  for  defence  and  reprisal  in  Kansas ;  and  it  was  upon 
this  plan  that  the  National  Committee,  when  it  assembled, 
held  a  warm  discussion,  in  which  Brown  himself  took  part. 
His  request  was  for  arms  and  money  which  he  might  be  at 
liberty  to  use  in  his  own  way,  his  past  conduct  being  his 
guaranty  that  he  would  use  them  wisely.  A  compromise 
was  the  result.  The  arms  chiefly  in  question  were  voted 
back  to  the  Massachusetts  Committee,  who,  it  was  under- 
stood, would  place  them  in  Brown's  hands ;  and  an  appro- 
priation of  five  thousand  dollars  was  made  from  the 'almost 
empty  treasury  of  the  National  Committee  for  his  benefit ; 
while  he  was  also  to  have  the  reversion  of  any  arms  in 
their  possession  not  otherwise  disposed  of.  This  appears 
by  the  following  votes:  — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Kansas  Committee,  held  at  the 
Astor  House,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
January,  A.  D.  1857,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  :  — 

1.  Besolvedf  That  the  treasurer  be  directed  to  reserve  in  the 
treasury,  out  of  any  unappropriated  moneys  in  his  custody,  or  which 
may  be  hereafter  sent  to  the  National  committee,  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  used  by  the  committee  in  aid  of  Captain 
John  Brown  in  any  defensive  measures  that  may  become  neces- 
sary ;  and  that  Captain  Brown  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to 
draw  upon  the  treasurer  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  as  a 
portion  of  said  sum,  at  such  time  as  he  may  deem  it  expedient, 
for  the  said  purposes. 

2.  Eesolved,  That  such  arms  and  supplies  as  the  committee  may 
have,  and  which  may  be  needed  by  Captain  Brown,  are  appropri- 
ated to  his  use,  provided^  that  the  arms  and  supplies  be  not  more 
than  enough  for  one  hundred  men ;  and  that  a  letter  of  approbation 
be  given  him  by  this  committee. 

H.  B.  HuRD, 
Sec.  National  Kansas  Com, 

Any  person  having  property  covered  by  the  above  Resolution  is 
requested  to  deliver  the  same  to  Mr.  John  Brown  or  his  agent. 

H.  B.  HuRD. 
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In  furtherance  of  these  votes,  Brown  at  once  made  out 
the  following  schedule,  which  he  called  a  ^^  Memorandam 
of  small  outfit:''  — 

Memorandum  of  articles  wanted  as  an  outfit  for  fifty  vohuUeers  to 
serve  under  my  direction  during  the  Kansas  tear,  or  for  such  speei- 
fied  time  as  they  may  each  enlist  for  ;  together  toith  estimated  cost 
of  the  same,  delivered  in  Lawrence  or  Topeka. 

2  snbstantial  (but  not  heavy)  baggage  wagons  with 

good  covers 9200.00 

4  good  serviceable  wagon-horses 400.00 

2  sets  strong  plain  harness 50.00 

1 00  ^ood  heavy  blankets,  say  at  $2  or  12.50     ....  200.00 

8  substantial  large-sized  tents 100.00 

8  lai:ge  camp-kettles 12.00 

50  tin  basins 5.00 

50  tin  sxx>ons 2.00 

4  plain  strong  saddles  and  bridles 80.00 

4  picket  ropes  and  pins 3.00 

8  wooden  pails 2.00 

8  axes  and  helves 12.00 

8  frying-pans  (large  size) 8.00 

8  large  size  coffee-pots       .     .     .    . 10.00 

8      "      **    spiders  or  bake-ovens 10.00 

8      "      •*    tin  pans 6.00 

12  spades  and  shovels 18.00 

6  mattocks 6.00 

2  weeks  provisions  for  men  and  horses 150.00 

fund  for  horse-hire  and  feed  ;  loss  and  damage  of 

same 500.00 

11774.00 

Upon  this  list  Mr.  White  remarked  as  follows  :  — 

AsTOR  House,  New  York,  Jan.  27,  1857. 
Captain  John  Brown. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  am  unable  yet  to  give  you  the  schedule  of  articles 
which  the  committee  propose  placing  in  your  hands.  Please  address 
roe  at  Chicago,  stating  whether  a  letter  may  bo  still  sent  to  you  at 
the  Massasoit  House.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  examine  ship- 
ping-books, etc.,  in  our  office  at  Chicago*  T  brought  your  matters 
before  the  notice  of  the  committee  yesterday.  Resolutions  were 
passed  directing  the  secretary  to  instruct  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tabor,  to 
retain  the  supplies,  etc.,  in  his  hands  until  you  had  made  yoor 
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selections.    Besolations  were  also  adopted  empowering  me  to  ship 

clothing,  boots,  etc,  to  you  at  Tabor,  which  will  be  done  on  the 

opening  of  navigation.  Very  truly, 

HoBACE  White. 

Offick  National  Kansas  Committee, 
11  Mabikb  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  Feb.  18,  1857. 

John  Brown,  Esq. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  —  llie  articles  specified  in  the  schedule  and  order 
which  you  gave  me  in  New  York  ^ill  be  forwarded  next  week.  I 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  make  out  the  whole  number  required, 
filling  the  blanks  with  100.  They  will  be  shipped  as  directed,  and 
freight  paid  through.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  notified  to  expect  them. 
We  hope  to  hear  from  yon  soon. 

Very  truly, 

Horace  White, 

AssU  Sec.  N,  K,  Com. 

If  any  evidence  were  needed  of  Mr.  White's  entire  confi- 
dence in  Brown  at  this  time,  it  would  be  furnished  by  this 
letter : — 

CiiiCAOo,  March  21,  1857. 
Captain  John  Brown. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  prepare  a  sched- 
ule of  the  property  which  belongs  to  you  under  the  New  York  reso- 
lution. It  can  only  be  ascertained  in  the  Territ<iry.  I  am  going 
there  myself  about  the  first  of  next  month,  and  I  need  not  say  that 
you  may  command  my  services  at  all  times.  Mr.  Amy  is  there,  and 
with  the  help  of  him  and  Mr.  Whitman  we  shall  probably  be  able 
to  secure  everything.  At  any  rate  we  will  work  for  it.  Please  let 
me  hear  how  you  are  prospering.  Write  me  a  line  directed  to  Chi- 
cago. If  I  am  not  here  it  will  be  forwarded  to  me.  State  when  you 
expect  to  be  in  Kansas.  If  you  should  think  it  undesirable  to  have 
one  of  your  letters  sent  through  Missouri,  you  need  not  sign  your 
name  to  it.  I  shall  know  the  handwriting.  I  anticipate  [perilous 
times ;  and  when  the  Philistines  are  upon  us,  I  may  possibly  be  found 

carrying  a  bayonet  on  the  right  side. 

Very  truly, 

Horace  White. 

P.  S.   I  suppose  the  Boston  people  will  fix  you  out  with  a  return 

ticket.     Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  send  you  the  enclosed  note. 

*If  you  have  other  means  of  procuring  just  as  well  a  free  ticket,  I 

would  prefer  you  would  not  use  this,  because  the  railroads  have  done 

Tery  liberally  by  us,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  seom  to  Iw  bleeding  them. 
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I  would  rather  no  one  but  yourself  should  have  the  benefit  oi  the  en- 
closed, because  our  credit  with  the  companies  for  the  future  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  fairness  which  they  experience  this  summer.^ 

Again  very  truly, 

H.  W. 

Mr.  Arnj,  General  Agent  of  this  committee,  also  wrote  to 
Brown  as  follows :  — 

Louisville,  tLr.,  March  11,  1857. 
Captain  Brown. 

Dear  Sm,  —  I  last  week  packed  fourteen  boxes  clothing  for  you, 
marked  '' J.  B.,  care  Jonas  Jones,  Tabor,  Iowa.''  In  one  of  the 
boxes  I  put  three  mills  to  grind  wheat  or  com  for  bread,  which  I 
think  will  be  useful  to  the  men  of  your  settlement.  I  could  not  get 
in  every  instance  the  full  amount  of  clothing  i-equircd ;  but  have  done 
the  best  I  could.  Anything  I  can  do  further  for  you,  please  let  me 
know ;  and  please  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this,  directed  to  me, 
care  of  Simmons  &  Leadbeater,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

As  ever  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

W.  F.  M.  Arny. 
On  the  opposite  page  you  will  find  a  statement  of  the  contents  of 
the  boxes.  * 

1  The  note  enclosed  runs  thus  :  — 

OrncB  Natiokal  Kansas  CouMrrrEB,  11  Marine  Bank  BuiLnnro, 

Chicago,  March  21, 1857. 

Dear  Sir.  — Allow  me  to  introduce  Captain  John  Brown,  of  Osawatomie,  Kansas 
Territory.     If  you  could  consistently  give  hiiu  a  trip  pass  over  your  road  it  would  be 
regarded  a  special  favor  by  the  committee,  and  a  personal  one  to  most  of  us.    We  shall 
not  be  in  the  habit  of  making  such  requests,  but  in  the  present  instance  it  is  peculiarly . 
wanted,  and  will  be  rightly  appreciated. 

Very  respectfully, 

Horace  White, 
Assistant  Secretary  N.  K.  Ccmmittu. 
To  C.  B.  Oreengugh,  Esq.,  General  Ticket  Agent,  New  York  &  Erie  Railroad,  New 
York. 
William  R.  Barr,  Esq.,  General  Agent  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Dudley?.  Phelps,  Esq.,  General  Ticket  Agent,  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Upon  which  is  the  following  indorsement  in  the  handwriting  of  John 
Brown  :  **  Horace  White.  March  21,  1857.*' 

«  These  were  given  thus  :  — 

"Contents  :  Box  No.  1,  —  5  coaU,  6  pairs  pants,  1  vest,  6  quilts,  8 
pairs  hoots,  10  caps,  20  pairs  socks,  10  pairs  drawers,  22  shirts,  and  5  pairs 
mits.  Box  No.  2,  —  24  coats,  22  pants,  12  vests,  12  quilts,  12  pairs 
drawers,  12  shirts.  Box  No.  3,  —  4  coats,  12  pants,  2  vests,  12  quilts,  2 
pairs  hoots,  2  caps,  13  socks,  5  shirts,  9  pairs  mits.  Box  No.  4,  — 12  pairs 
hoots.  Box  No.  5,  —  12  pairs  hoots.  Box  No.  6,  — 18  pairs  pants,  6 
vests,  11  quilts,  13  paii-s  hoots,  18  caps,  42  bOcks,  1  i^air  drawers,  18  shirts, 
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These  votes  and  letters^  with  the  letters  which  had  pre- 
ceded them,  and  served  as  Brown's  introduction  where  he 
was  not  personally  known,  fully  refute  the  statements  made 
many  years  later  that  Brown  was  looked  upon  with  indif- 
erence  or  aversion  by  the  friends  of  Kansas  in  1856-57. 

The  letter  of  Charles  Robinson,  dated  Sept.  14, 1856,  at 
Lawrence  (printed  on  page  330),  was  filled  with  praise  of 
John  Brown,  and  when  it  reached  me  in  Boston,  Jan.  2, 
1857,  it  bore  these  two  indorsements :  — 

Governor  Chasers  Indorsement. 

« 

Columbus,  Dec.  20,  1856. 

CaptaiD  John  Brown,  of  Kansas  Territory,  is  commended  to  me 
by  a  highly  reputable  citizen  of  this  State  as  a  gentleman  every  way 
worthy  of  entire  confidence.  I  have  also  seen  a  letter  from  Governor 
Charles  Robinson,  whose  handwriting  I  recognize,  speaking  of  Cap- 
tain Brown  and  his  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Free-State  men  in 
Kansas  in  terms  of  the  warmest  commendation.  Upon  these  testi- 
monials I  cordially  recommend  him  to  the  confidence  and  regatd  of 
all  who  desire  to  see  Kansas  a  free  State. 

S.  P.  Chase.i 

13  pairs,  mits.  Box  No.  7, — 15  quilts.  Box  No.  8, — 19  quilts.  Box 
No.  9,  — 2  coats,  4  pants,  8  vests,  12  socks,  12  drawers,  16  shirts.  Box 
No.  10,  — 12  pairs  boots.  Box  No.  11, — 48  coats,  4  quilts,  12  pairs 
hoots.  Box  No.  12,  —  41  pairs  |)ant8,  15  vests,  9  quilts,  9  boots,  46  caps, 
16  pairs  socks.  Box  No.  18,  —  1  coat,  2  pauts,  7  quilts,  9  pairs  socks,  56 
pairs  drawers,  81  shirts.  Box  No.  14,  —  17  quilts.  Whde  amount  as 
follows  :  84  coats,  105  pairs  pants,  89  vests,  100  quilts  and  blankets,  68 
pairs  boots,  76  caps,  112  pairs  socks,  91  pairs  drawers,  104  shirts,  27  pairs 
mits.     3  hand-mills  for  grinding  grain." 

Upon  all  which  is  the  following  indorsement  in  the  handwriting  of  John 
Brown  :  **  W.  P.  M.  Amy.     Answered  March  21." 

*  This  eminent  man,  afterward  Senator  from  Ohio  and  Chief -Justice  of 
the  United  States,  sent  another  letter  to  Brown  six  months  later,  but  while 
he  was  still  Governor  of  Ohio.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  that  Governor 
Chase  either  did  not  know  or  did  not  choose  to  recognize  the  alias  of 
•*  Nelson  Hawkins,"  by  which  Brown  was  then  addressed  to  avoid  the  open- 
ing of  his  letters  by  proslavery  postmasters. 

CoLtrMBUs,  Ohio,  June  6, 1857. 
NsLsoir  Hawkihs. 

Mt  dbak  Sir,  —  Captain  John  Bmwn  lately  wrote  me,  requesting  that  I  put  a  sub- 
seriptkm  pap«ir  in  aid  of  the  cauae  of  f^edom  in  Kanaas  in  the  hands  of  some  reliable 
and  efflcimit  penon  here.    I  am  sorry  to  say  that  on  consideration  I  do  not  find  thera  U 
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Gerrit  Smithes  Letter. 

Prterbobo',  Deo.  80, 1859. 

Captain  John  Brown,  —  You  did  not  need  to  show  me  letters 
from  Governor  Chase  and  Governor  Robinson  to  let  me  know  who 
and  what  you  are.  I  have  known  you  many  years,  and  have  highly 
esteemed  you  as  long  as  I  have  known  you.  I  know  your  nnshrink- 
ing  bravery,  your  self-sacrificing  benevolence,  your  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  have  long  known  them.  May  Heaven  preserve 
your  life  and  health,  and  prosper  your  noble  purposes ! 

Gersit  Smith. 

I  may  also  cite  here  a  letter  from  one  of  Brown's  neigh- 
bors in  Osawatomie,  and  still  a  resident  of  that  town,  writ- 
ten a  year  later  than  Kobinson's,  but  breathing  the  same 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  old  captain :  — 

Letter  from  Henry  H,  Williams. 

Osawatomie,  Oct.  12,  1857. 
Captain  Brown. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Learning  that  there  is  a  messenger  in  town  from 
you,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  drop  you  a  line.  We  are  just 
through  with  the  October  election,  and  as  far  as  this  county  is  con- 
cerned it  went  off  bright.  This  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
our  thorough  military  organization  here,  and  the  well-known  repu- 
tation that  our  boys  have  for  fighting.  There  were  about  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  votes  cast  in  this  county  :  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Free- State.  I  have  a  company  organized  here  of 
about  eighty  men,  and  we  drilled  twice  a  week  for  several  weeks 
previous  to  election,  which  no  doubt  had  a  wholesome  effect  upon 
the  borderers.  Our  company  is  a  permanent  institution.  We  have 
sent  on  to  St.  Louis  for  three  drums  and  two  fifes.     We  are  very 

any  probability  of  obtaining  any  contribntions  here  beyond  the  twenty-fl  ve  dollars  which 
I  obtained  for  the  Captain  when  here  early  last  winter.  Tlie  capital  of  a  State,  where 
calls  are  so  constant  and  must  have  attention,  is  a  hard  place  to  raise  money ;  and 
there  sre  very  few  indeed  who  can  be  brought  to  see  that  the  cause  of  freedom  In  Kansu 
at  this  time  requires  further  contribtitions.  I  write  this  note  to  you  at  the  request  oC 
Captain  Brown,  who  speaks  of  yon  as  his  special  friend. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly, 

B-  P.  Cbabx. 

Upon  which  is  the  following  indorsement  in  the  handwriting  of  John 
Brown:  **S.  P.  Chase.  Requires  no  reply."  Probably  the  twenty-fire 
dollars  was  Mr.  Chase's  own  gift. 
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poorly  supplied  with  arms.  However,  I  uDderstand  that  yoa  have 
some  arms  with  you  which  you  intend  to  bring  into  the  Territory. 
I  hope  that  you  will  not  forget  the  boys  here,  a  considerable  number 
of  whom  have  smelt  gunpowder,  and  have  had  their  courage  tried  on 
several  occasions.  I  do  not  like  to  boast,  but  I  think  we  have  some 
of  the  best  fighting  stock  here  that  there  is  in  the  Territory.  Speak- 
iug  of  anns  reminds  me  that  there  was  a  box  containing  five  doz^n 
revolvers  sent  to  you  at  Lawrence  last  fall  to  be  distributed  by  you  to 
your  hoys,  K.  and  W.  —  two  renegade  Free-State  men  from  here  — 
went  up  to  Lawrence  about  that  time,  told  a  pitiful  tale,  and  said 
that  they  were  your  boys  ;  and  the  C4>mmittee  that  had  the  revolvers 
in  charge  gave  them  etich  one,  and  a  Sharpens  rifle.  A  few  days  after, 
I  was  in  Lawrence,  and  applied  to  the  committee  to  know  if  they 
intended  to  distribute  the  revolvers;  if  they  did,  that  I  would  like  to 
have  one.  They  refused,  however,  to  let  me  have  one,  because  for- 
sooth I  could  not  tell  as  big  a  yam  about  what  I  had  done  for  the 
Free-State  cause  as  K.  and  W.  could.  I  have  since  learned  that 
the  committee  have  distributed  the  revidvers  to  the  "  Stubs "  and 
others  about  Lawrence,  with  the  uuderstanding  that  they  are  to 
returu  them  at  your  order.  But  I  think  it  is  doubtful  if  you  get 
them.  There  has  been  plenty  of  Sharpens  rifles  and  other  arms  dis- 
tributed at  Manhattan  and  other  points  remote  from  the  Border, 
where  they  never  have  any  disturbances,  and  a  Border  HuflSau  is  a 
curiosity  ;  while  along  the  Border  here,  where  we  are  liable  to 
have  an  outbreak  at  any  time,  we  have  had  no  anns  distributed 
at  all. 

Two  or  three  weeks  before  election  I  visited  the  Border  counties 
south  of  this,  and  organized  a  company  of  one  hundred  men  on  the 
Little  Osage,  and  a  company  on  Sugar  Creek  ;  also  at  Stanton  and 
on  the  Pottawatomie  above  this  point.  According  to  the  election 
returns,  we  have  done  much  better  in  this  and  the  Border  counties 
south  than  they  have  in  the  Border  counties  north  of  this  point. 
The  boys  would  like  to  see  you  and  shake  you  by  the  hand  once 
more.  Nearly  all  would  unite  in  welcoming  you  back  here;  those 
that  would  not,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  in  this  locality.  The 
sentiment  of  the  people  and  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  Free- 
State  party  here  exercise  a  wholesome  restraint  upon  those  having 
Border  Ruffian  proclivities. 

Yours  as  of  old  for  the  right, 

Henry  H.  Williams.^ 

*  This  letter  was  addressed  **  To  Captain  John  Brown,  Tabor,  Fremont 
County,  Iowa,"  and  among  Brown's  i^pers  was  accompanied  with  the 
following  memorandum  of  the  distribution  made  at  lijiwronce  of  the  arms 
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These  letters,  covering  the  whole  period  in  1866-57  daring 
which  Brown  was  absent  from  Kansas,  are  conclusiye  proof 
of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Free-State 
settlers  during  ''the  time  that  tried  men's  souls.''  The 
votes  and  letters  of  the  National  Committee  show  that  they, 
too,  as  they  came  to  know  Brown  better,  trusted  him  more. 
But  their  ati^airs  had  not  been  very  well  managed,  and  their 
treasury  became  empty ;  so  that  the  money  voted  at  New 
York  did  not  appear,  and  when  Brown  wrote  for  it  from 
New  England,  he  received  the  following  reply :  — 

which  Mr.  Williams  mentions,  and  which  are  the  same  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
White  in  his  testimony  on  page  842. 

Memorandum  of  William  Hutchinson^  Lawrenoi, 

Bloomington.      A.  Curtis,                  Navy  Revolver.  Na  60.400 

Otawatomie.       K.  King,                        *'           "  "    49,800 

J.  B.  Way.                      ••           ••  "    50.906    " 
Keokok.             J.  M.  Arthur,  eight  revolvers  with  accoutre- 
ments.   Numbers  not  taken. 

Pottawatomie.    Wm.  Partridge,         Navy  Revolver.  No.  50,410 

Lawrence.            E.  C.  Harrington,         **            "  »•    51,171 

A.  Cutler,                       "            "  "    60,995 

Hinniola.            O.  A.  Bassett.               '*           '*  "    51,140 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  others  given  to  the  **  Stubs  "  :  — 

49,980,  51,208,  50,992,  50,410,  51,203,  50,963,  49,947,  61,101. 

50,998,  50,969,  50,944,  51,043,  51,021,  51,033.  51,195,  50,994, 

60,980,  40,741,  50,446.  50,040,  51,019,  51,218,  51,200.  51.204. 

61,059,  60,948,  51,149,  50,9*8,  51,255, 

Mr.  Whitman  has  one,  and  I  think  the  others  were  distributed  by 
Eldridge  without  taking  receipts. 

Feeling  too  unwell  to  walk  the  distance,  I  gave  up  going  to  my  sister's, 
and  have  looked  up  the  above  numbers.  Sony  to  hear  of  your  ill-health. 
Still  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  hear  of  sickness  all  over  the  Territory,  I 
have  waited  for  Eldridge  to  act;  but  he  has  left,  I  think,  without  doing 
anything  for  you,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  take  the  time  I  will  make  one  more 
eaniest  effort  for  you  in  this  place,  and  am  sure  that  some  can  be  obtained. 
Say  to  Mr.  Kagi  I  gave  the  order  for  Parsons's  gun  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Lyon's  family,  and  they  promised  to  bring  it  to  fown,  but  it  has  not  come 
yet. 

If  you  get  any  news  of  importance,  please  inform  me. 

Yours  again, 

Wm.  Hutchinson. 

Upon  which  is  the  following  indorsement  in  the  handwriting  of  John 
Brown  :  *'  Wm.  Hutchinson's  letter."  The  date  is  not  given,  but  it  most 
be  in  1857-58. 
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Offiox  National  Kansas  CoMMnrsE, 

11  Marine  Bank  Building, 

Chicago,  April  1,  1857. 
Captain  John  Beown,  Springfield,  Mass. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Kansas  Committeei  held  this  day,  it 
was 

Besolvedy  That  as  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  puhlic 
feeling,  evinced  by  the  almost  total  cessation  of  contributions  to 
the  funds  of  the  committee,  it  appears  that  the  means  of  carrying  on 
our  operations  will  not  be  forthcoming  from  the  usual  sources ;  there- 
fore, it  is  expedient  to  take  immediate  measures  to  settle  the  liabili- 
ties, and  close  the  accounts  of  the  committee,  and  to  reduce  the 
current  expenses  to  the  lowest  possible  point ;  and  that  the  secretary 
be  instructed  to  take  measures  accordingly. 

Eesolvedf  further.  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  write  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  residing  in  other  cities,  —  to  Messrs.  Gree- 
ley &  McElrath,  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith,  and  other  prominent  donors 
and  friends,  —  setting  forth  the  fact  of  the  cessation  of  contributions 
as  above  stated,  and  the  necessity  wo  arc  under  of  closing  our  opera- 
tions, unless  immediately  sustained  by  liberal  contributions. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  come  to  the  above  conclusion,  but 
are  compelled  to  do  so.  There  are  several  importa'nt  undertakings 
now  in  hand,  which  we  shall  have  to  abandon,  unless  further  means 
are  forthcoming.  The  committee  are  at  present  out  of  money,  and 
are  compelled  to  decline  sending  you  the  five  hundred  dollars  you 
speak  of.  They  are  sorry  this  has  become  the  case,  but  it  was  un- 
avoidable. I  need  not  state  to  you  all  the  reasons  why.  The  country 
has  stopped  sending  us  contributions,  and  we  have  no  means  of  re- 
plenishing our  treasury.  We  shall  need  to  have  aid  from  some 
quarter  to  enable  us  to  meet  our  present  engagements. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  list  of  articles  selected  for  you  by  Mr. 

Amy.     Our  opinion  is  that  some  things  have  been  selected  that  you 

do  not  need;  such,  for  instance,  as  quilts,  unless  it  is  intended  to 

supply  the  families  of  the  cx>mpany,  and  mits,  which  I  suppose  means 

ladies'  mits.    If  he  means  mittens  they  would  be  useful.* 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  B.  HuRD. 

Secretary  National  Kansas  CommUlee. 

Thus  ended  the  hopes  of  further  material  aid  from  the 
National  Committee.     The  Massachusetts  Committee  kept 

^  Upon  this  is  the  followinji;  indorsement  in  the  handwriting  of  John 
Btown  :  "  U.  B.  Hurd.     Needs  no  comment." 
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its  word  better.  Before  the  Astor  Hoose  meeting  it  had 
made  Browu  the  custodian  of  the  two  hundred  rifles  at  Tabor, 
aud  had  suggested  to  him  the  following  receipt,  which,  with 
its  erasures,  is  among  the  Brown  Papers  at  Topeka :  — 

State  Kansas  Aid  Comjhitbe  Boom, 
Boston,  Jan.  7, 1857. 

Received  of  George  L.  Steami^y  Chairman  of  the  Massachuaetts 
Kansas  Aid  Coinmittee,  an  order  un  Edward  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Law- 
rence, K.  T.,  for  two  hundred  Sharpens  rides,  carbines,  with  four 
thousand  ball  cartridges,  thirty-one  thousand  military  caps,  and  six 
inm  ladles,  —  the  same  to  be  delivered  to  said  committee,  or  to  their 
order,  on  demand.  It  being  further  understood  aud  agreed  that  I 
(am  at  liberty  to  distribute  one  hundred  of  the  carbines,  and  to  use 
the  ammunition  for  maintaining  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Kansas  and 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  such  distribution  and  use  shaU  be  con- 
sidered a  delivery  to  said  committee).  [Have  authority  to  use  one 
hundred  of  the  carbines,  and  all  the  ammuuition,  as  I  may  think  tl|e 
interests  of  Kansas  require.  Keeping  an  account  of  my  doings] ; 
and  that  such  delivery  and  use  shall  be  cousidered  as  such  delivery.* 

A  week  later  I  wrote  to  Edward  Clark,  another  agent  of 
our  committee  (Jan.  15,  1857)  :  — 

"  We  have  made  the  rifles  subject  to  Captain  Brown's  order,  as  we 
wrote  yuu.  Fn>m  Mr.  Wincheirs  account,  we  conclude  that  you  will 
find  them  in  the  Territory,  and  iu  the  hands  of  tlie  Central  Commit- 
tee.* In  the  (juarrel  bt^tween  the  National  and  the  Central  Com- 
mittees, we  hope  you  will  keep  yourself  strictly  neutral,  and  infonn  08 
how  the  case  really  stands.    We  hear  charges  of  misconduct  from  both 

^  The  words  in  parenth<^se8  are  marked  across  in  the  original,  evidently 
for  the  puri)osc*  of  erasure  ;  the  wonls  in  brackets  are  in  a  different  hand- 
writing from  the  rest  of  the  pap<>r.  There  is  no  indorsement  except  the 
word  "Boston  "  written  twice  m  Brown's  handwriting. 

*  Originally  they  had  been  forwarded  to  tliis  committee,  as  appears  by 
the  following  note  :  — 

Statr  Kans^a  Aid  Committrb  RoomSi 
Boston.  Sept  SO,  185S. 

Dear  Sir,  —  At  a  mwtlng  of  this  committee  it  was  rotfH,  That  the  arms  purchased 
by  Dr.  Cabot,  In  arrordanfe  with  a  vote  of  the  committee,  passed  September  10,  ba 
forwarded  to  the  Kansas  Ontral  Committee  at  Lawrence,  with  instructions  that  thej 
be  loaned  to  actual  settlers  for  defence  against  unlawful  aggressions  upon  their  righti 
and  lil>erties. 

Oborok  L.  Stearvs,  Chairmatk 
11.  B.  Hran,  Esq..  Chicago. 
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Bulee.  The  order  of  Captain  Brown  will  not  probably  be  issued  till 
spring,  if  it  is  at  all,  since  his  use  of  the  riiies  depends  on  a  contingency 
which  may  not  occur/' 

On  Jan.  30, 1857,  still  later  instructions  followed  to  Mr. 
Clai-k :  — 

"  The  National  Committee,  at  their  meeting  in  New  York,  voted 
to  resign  all  daim  to  the  rities  at  Tabor  to  our  committee ,  and  Mr. 
Hurd  is  to  notify  you  of  the  fiict  officially.  If,  therefore,  you  have 
eommenced  any  proceedings  to  get  possession  of  them  from  the 
National  Committee,  you  may  suspend  all  action  until  you  receive 
Mr.  Hurd*s  letter,  which  will  give  you  full  power  in  the  premises. 
We  learn  that  the  rities  are  at  Tabor,  in  charge  of  a  certain  Jonas 
Jones,  and  that  they  are  properly  stored  and  cared  for.  If  this 
should  not  be  so,  or  if  the  Central  Committee  at  Lawrence  have 
interfered  with  them  at  all,  you  may  take  measures  to  get  immediate 
possession,  as  directed  by  us.  All  matters  at  issue  between  our 
committee  and  the  National  Committee  have  been  satisfactorily 
settled,  and  we  trust  there  will  be  no  further  misunderstandings. 
Mr.  Hurd  has  been  in  Boston  and  arranged  all  things.  We  liavo 
been  expecting  a  letter  from  you  for  some  days.  By  the  time  this 
reaches  you,  you  will  have  been  at  Tabor,  we  presume.  Tlicre 
write  us  a  full  account  of  your  proceedings,  and  also  of  the  present 
condition  of  things  in  Kansas,  the  position  of  the  Centnil  Committee, 
etc.  Much  business  was  done  at  the  J^ew  York  meeting ;  but  no 
final  settlement  of  accounts  could  be  made,  by  reason  of  the  absence 
of  important  persons  and  papers.  Conway  and  Whitman  are  here, 
preparing  to  appear  before  the  legislative  committee  about  a  State 
appropriation.^ 

The  closing  sentence  of  this  letter  indicates  that  the 
Massachusetts  Committee^  in  furtherance  of  the  policy  ex- 
plained to  Governor  Grimes,  was  preparing  to  obtain  a 
State  appropriation  from  the  legislature  which  was  then 
in  session  at  Boston.  John  Brown  was  summoned  as 
a  witness  before  this  legislature,  and  gave  his  testimony 
in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  February 
18,  1857,  the  committee  on  Federal  Relations  holding  a 
hearing  in  that  place  for  the  purpose.  There  are  but 
few  letters  from  Brown  at  this  time.  Here  is  one  qf 
them :  — 

24 
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Jokm  Brown  to  tke  Rev.  &  X.  Adair. 

BosTOK,  Mjlbb.,  FeK  18^  1857. 
Dear  Brother  axd  Sister  Adair,  —  It  is  a  long  time  sinee  I 
have  heard  a  wuni  from  roa,  bat  I  suppoee  it  is  because  I  have  been 
eiioxinually  shijftmg  about  sinve  tnj  retom  to  the  States.  I  am 
getting  quite  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  get  yonr  \iew8  on 
joar  own  prospects  and  present  condition/  together  with  jonr  ideas 
of  Governor  Gearr  and  of  Kansas  matters  generally.  I  have  not 
heard  a  word  from  Hudson  or  Akron  since  December ;  but  that  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have  had  no  place  fixed  upon,  till  of  late, 
where  to  ivcetve  letters.  This  has  been  fntm  a  kind  of  necessity ; 
but  I  can  now  say.  do  write  me  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  care  of  the 
Massasoit  House,  leaving  the  title  of  Captain  off.  I  now  expect  to 
go  to  Kansas  (quietly)  before  long ;  but  I  do  not  wish  it  noised 
about  at  aU.  Can  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  Captain  Holmes 
of  your  plaoe  f  I  expect  to  ap|>ear  before  a  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  iu  a  day  or  two.  My  ^milj  were  well  about  a 
week  ago.  Your  affectionate  brother, 

John  Brown. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  introduce  Brown  to  the  legislative 
committee,  February  18  ;  and  I  did  so  in  these  words  :  — 

**  As  one  of  the  petitioners  for  State  aid  to  the  settlers  of  Kansas, 
I  appear  before  you  to  state  briefly  the  purpose  of  tlie  petition.  No 
lalK»red  argument  seeuis  necess;iry  ;  for  if  the  events  of  the  last 
two  years  in  Kansas,  and  the  pn»si>eet  there  for  the  future,  are  not  of 
themselves  enough  to  excite  Massiichusetts  to  action,  certainly  no 
words  couhi  do  so.  We  liave  not  providinl  ourselves  with  advocates, 
therefore,  but  with  witnesses;  and  we  exj>ect  that  the  statements  of 
Captain  Brown  and  Mr.  Whitman  will  show  conclusively  that  the 
rigiits  and  interests  of  Massachusetts  have  suffered  gross  outrage  in 
Kansas,  —  an  outnige  which  is  likely  to  be  n»i>eated  unless  measures 
are  taken  by  you  to  prevent  so  shameful  an  abuse.  Your  petitioners 
desire  that  a  coutingent  appri>prhuion  be  made  by  the  legislature, 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  of  responsible  and  conser- 
vative men,  and  used  only  in  case  of  necessity  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  the  settlers  of  Kansas,  —  especially  such  as  have  gone  from  our 
own  State.  It  is  possible  that  no  such  necessity  will  occur;  but 
nothing,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners,  would  do  so  much  to 
obviate  it  as  the  proposed  appn)priHtion.  Such  an  act  would  both 
encourage  our  friends  in  Kansiis  and  dishearten  their  oppressors ;  and 
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the  moral  effect  of  it  would  be  greater  than  any  which  would  follow 
from  the  expenditure  of  a  much  larger  sum. 

"  Let  it  not  be  understood,  however,  that  the  petitioners  ask  for 
this  as  a  simple  act  of  charity,  or  are  willing  to  rest  their  case  on 
the  common  arguments  for  a  charitable  donation.  The  question 
involved  is  not  merely  whether  the  hungry  shall  be  fed,  the  naked 
clothed,  and  the  houseless  sheltered  ;  it  reaches  far  beyond  this :  it  is 
the  issue  between  freedom  and  slavery,  in  Kansas  and  in  the  nation. 
Why  should  we  refuse  to  see  this  manifest  factf 

'*  Viewed  in  this  light,  we  feel  justified  in  regarding  our  petition  as 
the  most  important  matter  which  the  General  Court  has  now  to  con- 
sider. The  interests  of  banks  and  railroads,  points  of  etiquette 
between  different  branches  of  the  government,  —  even  the  solemn 
discussions  which  involve  the  lives  of  condemned  men,  —  all  seem 
trivial  beside  this  most  public  and  pressing  business.  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  will  soon  ask,  if  they 
have  not  already  begun,  '  What  preparation  are  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  making  for  the  crisis  which  they  were  elected  specially 
to  meet  T  How  are  they  raising  themselves  to  the  height  of  this  great 
argument  f '  Is  it  not  true,  sir,  that  yourself  and  nine  tenths  of 
your  colleagues  in  this  body  were  elected  as  declared  supporters  of 
two  all-imp<»rtant  measures,  —  the  re-election  of  Charles  Sumner 
and  the  establishment  of  freedom  in  Kansas  f  And  do  you  believe 
that  the  one  which  you  have  so  triumphantly  accomplished  is  one 
whit  more  dear  to  the  people  than  the  other?  Let  the  liberal  con- 
tributions of  the  whole  State,  in  money  and  clothing,  and  the 
numerously  signed  petitions  which  are  presented  here  daily,  answer 
that.  Can  you  hesitate,  then,  to  give  expression  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  —  not  merely  in  words,  which  cost  nothing  and  are  worth 
nothing,  but  in  substantial  deeds? 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  persons  doubt  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  proposed  measure.  That  is  rather  a  question  to  be 
decideil  by  the  legislature  than  a  point  to  be  argued  by  the  i>etition- 
ers ;  but  should  it  be  neci^ssary,  which  I  can  hardly  think  possible,  I 
have  no  doubt  they  can  fully  show  its  constitutionality,  of  which 
they  make  no  question.  The  nami*  <»f  Judge  Parker,  attached  to  the 
Cambridge  petition,  and  the  decided  opinion  of  sever.il  eminent 
jurists,  confirm  their  belief.  We  have  invited  Captain  Brown  and 
Mr.  Whitman  to  appear  in  our  l>ehalf,  because  these  gentlemen  are 
eminently  qualified  either  to  represent  Miissachusetts  in  Kansas  or 
Kansas  in  Massachusetts.  The  beat  blood  of  the  *  Mayflower'  runs 
in  the  veins  of  both,  and  each  had  an  ancest/^r  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution.  Mr.  Whitman,  seventh  in  dofwent  fr«>in  Miles  Standish, 
laid  the  fimndation  of  the  first  church  and  the  first  w.'h<HAVvwv8fe  \Xk 
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Kansas ;  John  Brown,  the  sixth  deseendant  «>f  Peter  Biowne,  of  the 
'  Mayflower/  has  heen  to  Kansas  what  Standish  was  to  the  Plymoath 
Colony.  These  witnesses  have  seen  the  things  of  which  they  testify, 
a»d  have  felt  the  oppression  we  ask  yon  to  check.  Aak  this. gray- 
haired  man,  gentlemen,  —  if  you  have  the  heart  to  do  it, — where  Iks 
the  body  of  his  murdered  son ;  where  are  the  homes  of  his  foar  other 
s<iU8,  who  a  year  ago  were  quiet  fanners  in  Kansas.  I  am  ashamed, 
in  presence  of  this  modest  veteran,  to  express  the  admiration  which 
his  heroism  excites  in  me.  Yet  he,  so  venerable  for  his  years,  his 
integrity,  and  his  courage,  —  a  man  whom  all  Massachusetts  rises 
up  to  honor,  —  is  to-day  an  outlaw  in  Kansas.  To  the:se  witnesses, 
whose  unsworn  testimony  deserves  and  will  receive  from  yoa  all 
the  authority  which  an  oath  confers,  I  will  now  yield  place.** 

Brown  then  addressed  the  commitee  and  a  large  aadience 
who  had  assembled  to  hear  hi  in.  He  made  in  substance  the 
game  speech  which  he  gave  that  winter  at  Hartford,  at  Con- 
cord, and  elsewhere ;  reading  from  his  manuscript  (which  I 
have  already  cited)  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  property 
and  of  life  by  the  Missouri  invaders  in  1855-o6,  and  speak- 
ing of  the  inactivity  of  the  Federal  Government,  except  in 
the  protection  of  these  invatlers.  He  described  modestly 
the  last  attack  on  Lawrence,  and  denied  that  it  had  been 
saved  from  destruction  by  Governor  Geary.  In  answer  to 
questions  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  (Senator  Albee, 
of  Marlborough)  he  gave  the  account  —  since  so  well  known 
—  of  his  visiting  Buford's  men  near  Osawatomie  in  the  guise 
of  a  surveyor;  and  quoted  them  as  telling  him  that  the 
Yankees  could  not  be  coaxed,  driven,  or  whipped  into  a 
fight,  and  that  one  Southerner  could  whip  a  dozen  Aboli- 
tionists; they  intended  to  drive  out  the  whole  Free-State 
population  of  Kansas,  if  that  should  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish slavery  in  the  new  State ;  if  Kansas  was  free,  Missouri 
could  not  maintain  slavery,  they  told  him.  When  asked 
what  sort  of  emigrants  were  needed  to  make  Kansas  free, 
Brown  replied,  **  We  want  good  men,  industrious  and  honest, 
who  respect  themselves,  and  act  only  from  principle,  from 
the  dictates  of  conscience ;  men  who  fear  God  too  much 
to  fear  anything  human."  Questioned  by  Senator  Albee 
concerning  the  probable  need  and  effect  of  such  an  appro- 
priation as  was  sought  for.  Brown  replied :  "  Whenever  we 
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heard  last  year  that  the  people  of  the  North  were  doing 
anything  for  us,  we  were  encouraged  and  strengthened  to 
keep  up  the  contest.  At  present  there  is  not  much  danger 
of  an  invasion  from  Missouri.  Grod  protects  us  in  winter ; 
but  when  the  grass  gets  high  enough  to  feed  the  horses  of 
the  Border  Euffians  we  may  have  trouble,  and  should  be 
prepared  for  the  worst.  Things  do  not  look  one  iota  more 
encouraging  now  —  except  that  the  winter  is  milder  —  than 
they  did  last  year  at  this  time.  You  may  remember  that 
from  the  Shannon  treaty,  which  ended  the  Wakarusa  war, 
till  early  in  May,  1856,  there  was  general  quiet  in  Kansas. 
No  violence  was  offered  to  our  citizens  when  they  went  to 
Missouri  I  frequently  went  there  myself  to  buy  corn  and 
other  supplies.  I  was  known  there;  yet  they  treated  me 
well.  I  do  not  know  that  there  will  be  another  invasion, 
but  should  expect  one.  Yet  the  actual  settlers  who  go  to 
Kansas  from  the  slave  States  have  many  of  them  turned  to 
be  the  most  determined  Free-State  men,  —  fighting  in  all 
our  battles.  The  comparative  strength  of  the  parties  as 
regards  numbers,  intelligence,  industry,  and  good  habits  gen- 
erally, is  all  on  our  side ;  but  the  machinery  of  a  genuine 
territorial  government  is  not  yet  in  operation,  while  the 
Federal  Grovernment  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  slavery." 

The  movement  for  a  State  appropriation  was  unsuccessful, 
but  the  Massachusetts  Committee  continued  their  contribu- 
tions to  John  Brown. 

Among  the  contributors  to  his  fund  was  Mr.  Amos  Law- 
rence, of  Boston,  who  wrote  to  Brown  as  follows  the  day 
after  the  speech  in  the  State  House  :  — 

Boston,  Feb.  19,  1857. 
My  dear  Sir,  —  Enclosed  you  will  find  seventy  dollars.  Please 
write  to  J<»hn  Conant,  of  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  and  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt ;  or  write  to  me  saying  you  have  received  the  Jaffrey  money, 
and  I  will  send  your  letter  to  them.  It  is  for  your  own  personal  use, 
and  not  for  the  cause  in  any  other  way  than  that.  I  am  sorry  not  to 
have  seen  you  before  you  left.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  you 
may  find  youfself  disappointed  if  you  rely  on  the  National  Kansas 
Committee  for  any  considerable  amount  of  money.  Please  to  con- 
sider this  as  confidential ;  and  it  is  only  my  own  opinion,  without 
definite  knowledge  of  their  operations.     I  hope  tbry  will  get  a  great 
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if^    c  ii'.o^j.  z»zz  iij£k  itrtj  viH  aai.    The  old  managna  havo 

ii:c  l::f:L>*i  ;t.c*f jei*^.  kiii  iir<ncv.<v  monej  will  be  hard  for  them 
V-  £-T-i  Zi.  -w  i^i  inrc-^er.    Trii  cLcck.  too  will  aee,  needs  your 

)fi.T  4>.t:  :*;^i:3»  t:c  zlj  m'x:  si.  s5  the  wish  of  ^roor  finendy 

Axoa  A.  Lawrexcb. 

Wl-^r  Br.-B-::  wi?  crirring  Lis  pikes  in  Connecticat^  Mr. 
LiwTfifiie  TTMc-  :,:=a  ijiii;  in  lh€'3c  words :  — 


BosTox,  March  SO,  1857. 

Mt  i^zax  Sa-  —  Y vcr  i-e~rT  f^.^i:  Xew  Haven  is  leeeiTed.  I 
Lfcv.f ;  j<;  ^-:  :•■  Kj^^.sk$  L-f'jir  f.  irii^^n  ih-^'osaiid  doUars  to  establish 
a  r--_ :  :..•  :•?  -^f:^i-  f rs:,  :■•  s^.-irv  :}.r  U-si  srstrm  of  oomioon  schools 
fvs:  Kf.^a^  :L&:  rxi«c«  ii.  lil^  {-..  uLtrr :  fiE<K.iad,  to  establish  Sunday- 

Tr.-e  -.  r  :>r-^T  :<  Irl :  \-'  :-x  :rj?>:-f*  :::  KAnsas,  and  cannot  retnm 
t->  iiir.  «-•-  ::.:>  .i-x^  ir^:.  v'_:  :-v.»  15-  I  a^n  alwavs  short  of  inonej, 
I  biT-r  I.  :  "ij.r  v-.^l  :  ■  "s^  :  r  :*:r  t-tt^  i<^  t..»u  name.  Bat  in  case 
anv:':.::.^  s-':.  :1  i  o:..r.  ■n-:.".>  j  .;  .^rv  ^nir.»i:^  in  a  great  and  good 
causr,  :  >L  n-/z  t  :t  *.:'-..  v  -.  •  ■  -.v  rv  it^^'iinr'i  that  vour  wife  and 
cLilirvL  >:...ll  *:-.  .\^>-I  :  -r  :..  rv-  l:>:r^llv  \:.:%z.  v.iU  now  propose.  The 
fAirii'v  :  "i.*.-.:  :a:-_  J  i-  Kr  v^  :*  «  K.-.r.i:.-!me"  will  not  be  turned 
ou:  :-.•  sVvTiv  :::  r'-u*  c».  -u^rr.  u:.:/-  Li>.r:v  hrr«:lf  is  driven  out. 

«  • 

Amos  A.  Lawrence. 

I  !-•  vtr  <^»T:r  tr.r  rZ-.T  *.  ■  vrl.i.-h  y-u  r^:'.  r.  in  the  '•Tt-legrapb,"  and 
have  L'.vv  f-  r:^-.'::iL  wLa:  ::  w.vs.  C-.-u-e  a::d  sc-e  me  when  vou  have 
tirnt*. 

A.  A.  Lawrence. 

Sooa  iift*rr  the  Bosron  heari::^.  Brown  visited  his  fam- 
ily at  Xur:h  EroA:  and  ear'.v  in  Mar^h  returned  to  New 
England,  where  he  revisited  the  craves  of  his  ancestors  in 

X.. 

Connecticut.     These  letters  relate  to  this  i>eriod :  — 

'John  Brown  to  his  TnVK 

HAUTFOFin.  Conn..  March  6,  1857- 
Dear  Wife,  —  I  enclnse  with  this  a  letter  fr«im  Owen,  written 
me  frrun  Albany.     He  appeared  ti>  be  very  much  deprrssod  before  he 
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left  me ;  but  there  was  no  possible  misunderstandiDg  between  ns  that 
I  knew  of.  I  did  not  pay  Samael  Thompson  all  that  I  ought  to  have 
given  him  for  carrying  ns  out,  and  wish  yon  would  make  it  up  to 
him,  if  yon  can  well,  out  of  what  I  have  sent  you.  If  ynu  get  hay 
of  him,  I  will-send  or  fetch  the  money  soon  to  pay  for  it.  I  shall 
send  you  some  newspapers  soon  to  let  you  see  what  different  stories 
are  told  of  me.  None  of  them  tell  things  as  I  tell  them.  Write  me, 
eare  of  the  Massasoit  House,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

John  Brown. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  March  12, 1857. 

Deab  Wife  and  Childrbn  all,  —  I  have  just  got  a  letter  from 
John.  All  middling  well,  March  2,  but  Johnny,  who  has  the  ague 
by  turns.  I  now  enclose  another  from  Owen.  I  sent  you  some 
papers  last  week.  Have  just  been  speaking  fur  three  nights  at  Can- 
ton, Conn.,  and  at  'Colliiisville,  a  vilUige  of  that  town.  At  the  two 
places  they  gave  me  eighty  dollars.  Canton  is  whore  both  father 
and  mother  were  raised.  They  have  agreed  to  send  to  my  family  at 
North  Elba  grandfather  John  Brown's  old  granite  monument,  about 
eighty  years  old,  to  be  faced  and  inscribed  in  memory  of  our  poor 
Ftederick,  who  sleeps  in  Kansas.*  I  prize  it  very  higlily,  and  the 
family  all  will,  I  think.  I  want  to  see  you  all  very  much,  but  can- 
not tell  when  I  can  go  back  yet.  Hope  to  get  something  from  yon 
here  soon.     Direct  as  before.     May  God  bless  you  all  I 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father. 

Mr.  Rust,  to  whom  the  next  letters  were  written,  says 
that  he  had  a  "  store  "  at  Collinsville  in  1857,  and  John 
Brown  was  there  in  April,  showing  to  various  persons  the 
bowie-knife  that  he  captured  with  Pate  in  Kansas.  As  he 
did  so,  Brown  said :  "  Such  a  blade  as  this,  mounted  upon  a 
strong  shaft,  or  handle,  would  make  a  cheap  and  effective 
weapon.    Our  friends  in  Kansas  are  without  arms  or  money 

*  This  note  from  a  friend  in  Connecticut  shows  how  soon  the  gravestone 
was  removed  to  North  Elba :  — 

COLLIKSVILLE,  April  17,  1857. 

Captaut  J.  Bbowx. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Your  fiivnr  of  the  16th  is  Ju«t  at  hand.  Tlie  pintols  I  shall  send  to- 
morrow morning.  I  received  the  package  for  8.  Brown,  and  delivered  it  The  expense 
OB  the  parcel  was  one  dollar  fifty,  but  I  am  very  willing  to  pay  that  myself  Tour 
ftitndfl  have  aent  the  old  stone  to  your  place.    Hoping  to  see  you  soon,  I  remain 

Yours  respectfully, 

H.  N.  Ru«. 
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JJ.  iS     I.I.  1     I    >i 

hii\   jii.Aii  •"•ill        J  iii.i  i,.ii  ;••  I    vm  fill-  otlifT  Tn'-rLiue  l«ef<"«re  I 

li.li.  iiM  I  •;A|Mi-iiii      J'liiii'i  li.iuil  liiii'  mill  iir:ift  to  Mr.  Blair  at  once. 

viHi   fiifi    In   ilir   iilihiiiiil   iitir*   f.'ikr'ii   fi'oin   LienteDAut 

acli  ilurli  btiiiviiili'i.     I  Wiiiilil  oil  no  ac4vjunt  have  yoa 
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buy  it  of  me,  as  yon  really  have  doBe,  but  that  I  am  literally  driven 
to  beg,  —  which  is  very  humiliating. 

Very  respectfully  your  friend, 

John  Brown. 

(NoU  by  Mr.  Bust) 

The  draft  was  spoken  of  in  the  letter  of  April  16,  and  was 
handed  to  Mr.  Blair;  the  sabre  was  a  present  to  me  from  Captain 
Brown,  received  with  the  pistols ;  the  pay  spoken  of  was  the  bill 
for  the  pistols,  which  I  did  not  send  him  as  requested.  The  pistols 
had  been  used  in  Kansas  and  sent  East  for  repairs ;  the  funds  spoken 
of  were  to  be  the  first  payment  for  the  pikes  which  had  been  ordered 
not  long  before. 

CHARLES   BLAIR's   CONTRACT. 

Colli NSViLLE,  Conn.,  March  30,  1857. 

The  undersigned  agree  to  the  following :  First,  Charles  Blair,  of 
this  place,  is  to  make  and  deliver  at  the  railroad  depot  in  CoUins- 
ville  one  thousand  spears  with  handles  fitted,  of  equal  quality  to  one 
dozen  already  made  and  sent  to  Springfield,  Mass.  Tb({  handles  are 
to  be  six  feet  in  length,  and  the  ferules  to  be  made  of  strong  malleable 
iron.  The  handles  to  be  well  tied  in  bundles ',  and  the  blades  with 
screws  for  fastening  to  be  securely  packed  in  strong  boxes  suitable 
for  the  transportation  of  edge  tools.  In  consideration  whereof,  John 
Brown,  late  of  Kansas,  agrees  to  deposit  five  hundred  dollars  with 
Samuel  W.  Collins  within  ten  days  from  this  date,  in  part  payment ; 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  paymeut  in  full  for  the  above- 
named  one  thousand  spears  and  handles  within  thirty  days  thereafter. 
The  whole  money  to  be  deposited  with  said  Collins  at  Collinsville, 
and  the  spears  and  handles  to  be  held  subject  to  the  order  of  said 
Brown,  on  or  before  the  first  of  July  next. 

Charles  Blair. 
John  Brown. 

Collinsville,  March  80,  1857. 

Received  of  John  Brown,  Esq.,  fifty  dollars  on  account  of  spear 
contract. 

Charles  Blair. 

Beoeived  on  the  within  contract  one  hundred  dollars. 

Collinsville,  April  22,  1857. 
Received  the  same  date  two  hundred  dollars. 
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In  speaking  at  Hartford  and  Canton,  Brown  used  the 
same  manuscript  as  at  Boston ;  but  at  the  end  of  his  ad- 
dress made  this  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Connecticut,  where 
he  felt  more  at  home  than  in  Massachusetts  :  — 

"  I  am  trying  to  raise  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  free  States,  to  enable  me  to  continue  my  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Will  the  people  of  Connecticut,  my  native  State, 
afford  me  some  aid  in  this  undertaking  f  Will  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  Hartford,  where  I  make  my  first  appeal  in  this  Stivte,  set 
the  example  of  an  earnest  effort  ?  Will  some  gentleman  or  lady 
take  bold  and  try' what  can  be  done  by  small  contributions  from 
counties,  cities,  towns,  societies,  or  churches,  or  in  some  other  way  t 
I  think  the  little  beggar-children  in  the  streets  are  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  warrant  their  contributing,  if  there  was  any  need  of  it,  to 
secure  the  object.  I  was  told  that  the  newspapers  in  a  certain  city 
were  dressed  in  mourning  on  hearing  that  I  was  killed  and  soiilped 
in  Kansas,  but  I  did  not  know  of  it  until  I  reached  the  place.  Much 
good  it  did  me.  In  the  same  place  I  met  a  more  cool  reception  than 
in  any  other  plac^  where  I  have  stopped.  If  my  friends  will  hold  up 
my  hands  while  I  live,  I  will  freely  absolve  them  from  any  expense 
<»ver  me  when  I  am  dead.  I  do  not  ask  for  pay,  but  shall  be  most 
grateful  for  all  the  assistance  I  can  get." 

At  the  same  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  Brown  published 
this  letter  in  the  "New  York  Tribune"  of  March  4, 
1857:  — 

To  the  Friends  of  Freedom. 

The  undersigned,  whose  individual  means  were  exceedingly  lim- 
ited when  he  first  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  Kansas, 
being  now  still  more  destitute,  aud  no  less  anxious  than  in  time  past 
to  c<mtinue  his  efforts  to  sustain  that  cause,  is  induced  to  makc^  this 
earnest  appeal  to  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  United 
States,  in  the  firm  belief  that  his  call  will  not  go  unheeded.  I  ask 
all  honest  lovers  of  liberty  and  human  rights,  both  male  and  female, 
to  hold  up  my  hands  by  contributions  of  pecuniary  aid,  either  as 
counties,  cities,  towns,  villajjes,  societies,  churches,  or  individuals. 
I  will  endeavor  to  make  a  judicious  and  faithful  application  of  all 
such  means  as  I  may  be  supplied  with.  Contributions  may  be  sent 
in  drafts  to  W.  H.  D.  Callender,  cashier  State  Hank,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Tt  is  my  intention  to  visit  as  many  places  as  I  c^in  dnrinp 
my  stay  in  the  States,  providcMl  I  am  first  iufonucvV  t%^  \\ve  ^\sY^>'fv"C\vvcv 
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of  the  inhabitants  to  aid  me  in  my  efforts,  as  well  as  to  reoeiTe  mj 
vUit.  Information  may  be  cummunicated  to  me  (care  of  Massaaoit 
House)  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Will  editors  of  newspapers  friendly  to 
the  cause  kindly  second  the  measure,  and  also  give  this  some  balf- 
doxen  insertions  f  Will  cither  gentlemen  or  ladies,  or  both,  who 
love  the  cause,  volunteer  to  take  up  the  business  f  It  is  with  no 
Uitle  sacrifioe  of  personal  fuUng  that  I  appear  in  this  maimer  befors 
the  public 

John  Bbown. 

About  a  month  after  his  address  in  the  State  House  at 
Boston,  Brown  visited  me  in  Concord,  and  held  a  successful 
public  meeting  there.  He  afterwards  spoke  in  Worces- 
ter, and  the  following  correspondence  relates  to  matters 
there :  — 

Letters  of  Eli  Thayer. 

Worcester,  March  18,  1857. 

Friend  Brown,  —  I  have  just  returned  from  Albany,  and  find 
your  favor  of  tho  16th.  I  am  glad  you  had  a  good  meeting  at  Con- 
cord, —  as  I  knew  you  would  have,  for  the  blood  of  heroes  is  not  ex- 
tinct in  that  livality.  I  will  sec  some  of  our  friends  here  to-morrow, 
and  we  will  decide  at  once  about  your  speaking  here.  If  you  are  to 
speak;  you  will  do  well  to  be  here  a  day  or  two  in  advance,  and  con- 
verse with  some  of  our  citizens.     I  will  write  you  again  to-morrow. 

Truly  yours, 

£li  Thater. 

Worcester,  March  19,  1857. 

Friend  Brown,  —  I  have  seen  some  of  our  friends  to-day,  and 
they  say  you  had  better  come  hero  next  Monday.  There  is  to  be  an 
antislavery  meeting  in  the  evening,  and  I  think  \i  will  be  a  very  good 
time  for  you  to  present  your  cause,  —  which  is  the  Free-State  cause 
of  Kansas,  which  is  the  cause  of  mankind.  I  shall  expect  you  to  ^ 
me  the  favor  of  stopping  at  my  house. 

Truly  yours, 

Eu  Thayer. 

Upon  both  these  letters  is  this  indorsement  in  the  hand- 
writing of  John  Brown :  "Eli  Thayer.  Answered  March 
23d  in  person."    This  means  that  he  went  to  Worcester, 
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Monday,  the  23dy  and  spoke  that  night  at  the  antislaveiy 
meeting,^  of  which  he  had  been  notified. 

Worcester,  March  30,  1857. 

Captain  Brown,  —  I  have  received  your  letter  from  Easton, 
Penn.  Some  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  Virginia  scheme  care 
nothing  for  slavery  or  antislavery  but  to  make  money.  Of  course 
huch  will  do  nothing  for  Kansas ;  but  most  of  us  have  been  doing, 
and  shall  continue  to  do,  till  the  thing  is  settled.  We  have  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  relinquishing  Kansas,  —  not  at  all.  I  have 
just  seen  Mr.  Higginson,  and  he  informs  me  that  our  county  commit- 
tee will  let  you  have  fifty  dollars.  Perhaps,  also,  something  will  be 
raised  by  subecriptiou,  —  I  gave  the  papers  to  Mr.  Higginson.  He 
will  write  to  you.  Please  let  me  know  when  you  are  coming  this 
way.  Do  not  pay  postage  on  your  letter  to  me,  —  let  Uncle  Sam  do 
his  part.  Truly  yours, 

Eli  Thayer.* 

While  Brown  was  at  Worcester  on  this  second  visit,  he 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Thayer  to  the  manufacturers  of  arms 

1  Dr.  Wayland,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  then  a  young  cleigyman  in 
Worcester,  thus  writes  respecting  the  occasion  :  — 

"In  the  spring  of  1857,  just  after  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  the 
Sapreme  Court,  I,  being  then  a  resident  of  Worcester,  was  getting  up 
a  lecture  for  Frederick  Douglass,  at  which  the  then  Mayor  of  the  city 
for  the  first  time  in  an  American  city  presided  at  an  address  of  Mr. 
Douglass.  I  called  at  the  house  of  Eli  Thayer,  afterwards  member  of 
Congress  from  that  District,  to  ask  him  to  sit  on  the  platform.  Here  I 
found  a  stranger,  a  man  of  tall,  gaunt  form,  with  a  face  smooth-shaven, 
destitute  qf  the  full  beard  that  later  became  a  part  of  history.  The 
children  were  climbing  over  his  knees  ;  he  said,  '  The  children  always 
come  to  me.'  I  was  tben  introduced  to  John  Brown  of  Osawatomie. 
How  little  one  imagined  then  that  within  less  than  three  years  the  name 
of  this  plain  home-spun  man  would  fill  America  and  Europe  !  Mr.  Brown 
consented  to  occupy  a  place  on  the  ])latform,  and  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  audience  spoke  briefly.  It  is  one  of  the  curious  facts,  that  many  men 
who  do  it  are  utterly  unable  to  tdl  about  it  John  Brown,  a  flame  of  fire 
in  action,  was  dull  in  speech.'' 

•  This  letter  is  indorsed  by  John  Brown,  "  Hon.  Eli  Thayer.  Answered 
Ist  April,'*  —  which  was  soon  after  Brown's  return  from  a  visit  he  hnd  made 
with  Martin  Conway  and  myself  to  Ooyemor  Reeder  at  his  home  at  Easton, 
in  the  hope  of  persuading  him  to  go  back  and  take  the  lead  of  the  Free- 
State  men  in  Kansas  in  place  of  Robinson,  who  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people. 
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in  that  city,  of  which  this  note  and  the  sabeeqaent  corres- 
pondence is  evidence :  — 

April  4,  1857. 

Messrs.  Aulen  6c  Whselock,  — Captain  Brown  wishes  to  get 
a  cannon  and  rifle  which  I  have  given  him  so  sighted  as  to  secure 
aeeoracy.    I  hope  yon  will  attend  to  his  wishes. 

Truly  yours, 

Eu  Thatkb. 

What  the  farther  errand  of  the  Kansas  hero  was  with 
this  firm  will  be  seen  below:  — 


Letters  to  and  from  Mi  Thayer^  etc, 

Springfield,  Mass.,  April  16,  1857. 
Hon.  £u  Thater. 

1(1  Y  DEAR  Sir,  —  I  am  advised  that  one  of ''  Uncle  Sam's  hounds 
is  on  my  track ;  ^  and  I  have  kept  myself  hid  for  a  few  days  to  let  my 
track  get  cold.  I  have  no  idea  of  being  taken,  and  intend  (if  God 
will)  to  go  back  with  irons  in  rather  than  upon  my  hands.  Now,  my 
dear  sir,  let  me  ask  you  to  have  Mr.  Allen  &  Co.  send  me  by  ezpresB 
one  or  two  navy-sized  revolvers  as  soon  as  may  be,  together  with  his 
best  cash  terms  (he  warranting  them)  by  the  hundred  with  good 
moulds,  flasks,  etc.  I  wish  the  sample  pistols  sent  to  John  (not 
Captain)  Brown,  care  of  Massasoit  House,  Springfield,  Mass.  I  now 
enclose  twenty  dollars  towards  repairs  done  for  me  and  revolvers ;  the 
balance  I  will  send  as  soon  as  I  get  the  bill.  I  have  written  to  have 
Dr.  Howe  send  you  by  express  a  rifle  and  two  pistols,  which  with  the 
guns  you  gave  me  and  fixings,  together  with  the  rifle  given  me  by 
Mr.  Allen  &  Co.,  I  wish  them  to  pack  in  a  suitable  strong  box,  per- 
fectly safe,  directing  to  J.  B.,  care  of  Orson  M.  Oviatt,  Esq.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  as  freight,  to  keep  dry.  For  box,  trouble,  and  packing  I 
will  pay  when  I  get  the  bill.  I  wish  the  box  very  plainly  marked, 
and  forwarded  to  Cleveland,  as  soon  as  you  receive  the  articles  from 
Dr.  Howe.  I  got  a  fine  list  in  Boston  the  other  day,  and  hope  Wor- 
cester will  not  be  entirely  behind.  I  do  not  mean  you  or  Mr.  Allen 
&Co. 

Very  respectfully  your  friend, 

John  Brown. 

P.  S.  Direct  all  letters  and  bills  to  care  of  Massasoit  House. 
Please  acknowledge. 
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April  17,  I&57. 

Friend  Brown,  —  I  have  received  your  letter  rontaiDiog  twenty 
doUarSy  and  have  given  it  over  with  contents  to  Alk-u  &.  Whet-hicky 
who  will  attend  to  your  reqaests.  I  shall  leave  t4» -night  fur  New 
York  City,  and  may  not  be  back  again  to  loi»k  after  the  things.  Please 
send  any  directions  yon  wish  to  Allen  6c  Wheelock.  The  Bast4in 
people  have  done  nobly,  especially  Mr.  Steams.  Dr.  Howe  haa  not 
forwarded  the  articles  named  in  your  letter.  As  soon  us  received,  I 
will  place  them  in  the  hands  of  Allen  &,  Wheelock.  I  thought  it 
best  to  give  them  yonr  letters,  so  that  they  might  attend  to  your  re- 
quests understandingly.  .  They  will  be  secret. 

Will  yon  allow  me  to  suggest  a  name  for  your  company  t  I  should 
call  them  " the  Neighbors,"  from  Luke,  tenth  chapter:  **  Which 
thinkeet  thou  was  neighbor  to  him  who  fell  among  thieves  f  " 

Our  Virginia  scheme  is  gaining  strength  wonderfully.^  Every 
mail  brings  me  offers  of  land  and  men.  The  press  uuivtrsally  favors 
it,  — that  is,  8o  Ceo*  as  we  care  for  favor.  It  is  bound  to  go  ahead. 
Yon  must  have  a  honie  in  Western  Virginia. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

Eu  Thayer. 

Worcester,  April  20,  1857. 
John  Browx,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Your  letter  to  Mr.  Thayer  was  handod  us  by  him 

with  the  twejity  dollars,  and  in  reply  w<»ul<l  say  that  we  are  very 

sorry  we  cannot  send  you  the  sample  revolvers,  uwiiijo:  to  cn'at  delay 

in  some  of  our  work,  etc     We  shall  not  !>♦'  ahle  to  su]»ply  you  with 

any  at  present,  and  recommend  that  you  obtain  Colt's*  pistols  for  your 

immediate  use.     We  will  send  you  one  or  more  as  8(M»n  as  we  ran 

get  them  ready,  if  we  can  know  where  to  send  them,  and  would  then 

be  glad  to  supply  you  with  what  you  may  want.     We  have  got  the 

large  gun  ready ;  and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Thayer  we  have  been 

and  got  the  cannon  and  brought  it  here;  and  are  waitinir  f^'r  the  rifle 

and  pistols  that  you  wrote  were  to  be  sent  from  Dr.  Howe,  on  the 

receipt  of  which  we  shall  forward  them,  t(»gether  with  the  cannon, 

riHes,  etc,  as  you  directed ;  which  we  hope  will  be  safely  received  iu 

due  time.  Yours  truly, 

Allen  &  Wheelock. 

*  Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  this  refers  to  Rrown's  plan  for  com]ml- 
•ory  emancipation  (which  was  not  then  disclosed),  I  ha-st»*n  to>ay  that  this 
"Virginia  scheme"  was  a  conihination  of  |K)litical  canipai«;ninf^  antl  land 
speculation,  which  Mr.  Thay**r  liad  orii^inatotl  and  put  in  motion  at  a  place 
named  by  him  Ceredo,  in  West  Virginia. 
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Eli  Thayer^  whose  support  of  Brown  in  his  most  aggrea- 
sive  measures  was  at  this  time  cordial  and  active,  was  one 
of  the  chief  managers  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company. 
Other  managers  took  a  like  interest  in  Brown's  character 
or  his  plans,  or  in  both.  Mr.  Charles  Higginson,  a  Boston 
cousin  of  Wentworth  Higginson  (who  was  then  preaching 
at  Worcester),  had  written  somewhat  earlier  as  follows : 

Emigrant  Aid  Rooms,  Boston,  Jan.  10, 1S67. 
Captain  John  Bbown  of  Ohawatomie. 

Deab  Sir,  —  I  have  a  small  fund  in  my  hands  to  be  ased  for  the 
benefit  of  Kansan  men.  I  enclose  thuty  dollars,  with  the  request 
that  you  will  use  it  as  you  see  fit,  —  remembering  that  yoa  are  to 
regard  yourself  and  your  sons  as  entitled  to  your  consideration  as 
well  as  any  others.  Respectfully  yours, 

C.  J.  HiaoiKsoN.^ 

Meantime  the  Massachusetts  Kansas  Committee  had  com- 
pleted the  transactioD  concerning  the  rifles  at  Tabor,  and 
given  Brown  the  following  orders  and  votes  to  show  his 
authority.    The  first  is  dated  at  Boston,  Jan.  8,  1857 : 

Dear  Sir,  —  Enclosed  we  hand  you  our  order  on  Edward  Clark, 
Esq.,  of  Lawrence,  K.  T.,  for  two  hundred  Sharpens  rifled  carbines, 
with  four  thousaud  ball  cartridges,  thirty-one  thousand  military  caps, 
and  six  iron  ladles,  —  all,  as  we  suppose,  now  stored  at  Tabor  in 
the  State  of  Iowa.  We  wish  you  to  take  possession  of  this  property, 
either  at  Tabor  or  wherever  it  may  be  found,  as  our  agent,  and  to 
hold  it  subject  to  our  order.  For  this  purpose  you  are  authorized 
to  draw  on  our  treasurer,  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  Esq.,  in  Boston,  for 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  as  they  accrue, 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

Truly  yours, 

George  L.  Stearns, 

Chairman  MoMochuseUa  State  Kansas  CommiiUe. 
Mr.  John  Brown, 

Of  Kansas  Territory. 

1  Upon  this  is  the  following  indorsement  in  Brown's  handwriting : 
"C.  J.  Hig^nson,  or  H.  L.  HigginHon."  The  latter  was  a  kinsman  of 
Charles  Higginson  ;  and  has  since  been  known  as  the  wealthy  Bo8t<^ 
hanker,  who  supplies  his  native  city  with  cheap  concerts  of  the  host  muaic 
I  8up[X)8e  he  may  have  handed  the  above  note  or  the  money  to  Captain 
Rfown. 
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Boston,  April  15,  1857. 

Dear  Snt,  — By  the  eDcloeed  vote  of  the  11th  instant  we  place 
in  yoar  hands  one  hundred  Sharpens  rifles  to  he  sold  in  conformity 
therewith,  and  wish  yon  to  tise  the  proceeds  for  the  henefit  of  the 
Free-State  men  in  Kansas ;  keeping  an  account  of  your  doings  as 
far  as  practicahle.  Also  a  vote  placing  a  further  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  at  your  disposal,  for  which  you  can,  in  need,  pass  your 
draft  on  oar  treasurer,  P.  T.  Jacrkson,  Esq. 

Truly  yours, 

George  L.  Stearns, 

Chairman  McuaachtueUs  State  Kanmu  CdmntiUee, 
Mr.  John  Baowit-, 

MatsaaoU  Houae^  Springfield^  Mass. 

^  Boston,  April  15,  1857. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Kansas  Aid 
Committee  of  Massachusetts,  held  in  Boston,  April  11,  1857,  it  was 

Votedj  That  Captain  John  Brown  he  authorized  to  dispose  of  one 
huudrcd  rifles,  helongiug  to  this  committee,  to  such  Free-State  inhah- 
itants  of  Kansas  as  he  thinks  to  be  reliable,  at  a  price  not  less  than 
fifteen  dollars ;  and  that  he  account  for  the  same  agreeably  to  his 
instructions,  for  the  relief  of  Kansas. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was 

Votedf  That  Captain  John  Brown  he  authorized  to  draw  on  P.  T. 
Jackson,  treasurer,  for  five  hundred  dollars,  if  on  his  arrival  in  Kan- 
sas he  is  satisfied  that  such  sum  is  necessary  for  the  relief  of  persons 

in  Kansaa. 

George  L.  Stearns, 

Chairman  Massachusetts  State  Kansas  Committee, 

Having  assumed  so  much  responsibility  for  the  property 
of  the  committee.  Captain  Brown,  before  leaving  Boston, 
made  the  following  will  for  the  protection  of  bis  friends : 

I,  John  Brown,  of  North  Elba,  N.  Y.,  intending  to  visit  Kansas, 
and  knowing  the  uncertainty  of  life,  make  my  last  will  as  follows : 
I  give  and  bequeath  all  trust  funds  and  personal  property  for  the  aid 
of  the  Free-State  cause  in  Kansas,  now  in  my  hands  or  in  the  hands 
of  W.  H.  D.  Callender,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  George  L.  Steams,  of 
Medford,  Mass.,  Samuel  Cabot,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  William 
H.  Russell,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  them  and  the  survivor  or  sur- 
vivors and  their  assigns  forever,  in  trust  that  they  will  administer 
•aid  funds  and  ctther  pro|H?rty,  including  all  now  collected  or  hereafter 
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to  be  collected  by  me  or  in  my  behalf  for  the  aid  of  the  Free-State 
cause  in  Kansas,  leaving  the  manner  of  so  doing  entirely  at  thehr 
discretion. 

Signed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  this  13th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1857,  in 
presence  of  us,  who,  in  presence  of  said  Brown  and  of  each  other, 
have  at  his  request  affixed  our  names  as  witnesses  of  his  will.  The 
words  "  and  personal  property ''  and  **  and  other  property  "  interlined 
before  signature  by  said  Brown,  and  ^*  said  Callender,''  erased. 

(Signed)  John  Bbowk. 

Daniel  Foster,  '1 

Mary  Ellen  Russell,  >  Witnesses. 

Thomas  Russell,         ) 

The  purposes  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  will  be  seen 
by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Stearns  to  a  New  York  committee,  dated 
May  18,  1857.     He  said:  — 

"  Since  the  close  of  the  last  year  we  have  confined  our  operations 
to  aiding  those  persona  in  Kansas"Who  were,  or  intended  to  become, 
citizens  of  that  Territory,  —  believing  that  sufficient  iuduceincuts  to 
immigrate  existed  in  the  prosperous  state  of  aflairs  there;  aud  we 
now  believe  that  should  quiet  and  prosperity  continue  there  for  an- 
other year,  the  large  influx  of  Northern  and  Eastern  men  will  secure 
the  State  for  freedom.     To  insure  the  prej^ent  prosperity  we  propose — 

**  1.  To  have  our  legislature  make  a  grant  (if  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to.  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  discreet  persons,  who  shall  use 
it  for  the  relief  of  those  in  Kansas  who  are,  or  may  become,  destitute 
through  Border-Ruffian  outrage.     We  thiuk  it  will  be  done. 

**  2.  To  organize  a  secret  force,  well  armed,  and  under  control  of 
the  famous  John  Brown,  to  repel  Border- Ruffian  outrage  and  defend 
the  Free-State  men  from  all  alleged  impositions.  This  organization 
is  strictly  to  be  a  defensive  one. 

*'  3.  To  aid  by  timely  donations  of  money  those  parties  of  settlers 
in  the  Territory  who  from  misfortune  are  unable  to  provide  for  their 
present  wants. 

"  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Captain  Brown,  and  have  great 
confidence  in  his  courage,  prudence,  and  good  judgment.  He  has 
c<mtrol  of  the  whole  affair,  including  contributions  f»f  arms,  clothing?, 
etc.,  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  His  presence  in  the 
Territory  will,  we  think,  give  the  Free- State  men  confidence  in  their 
cause,  and  also  check  the  disposition  of  the  Border  Ruffians  to  impose 
on  them.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  most  important  work  to  l>e  dnne 
in  Kansas  at  the  present  time.  Many  of  the  Free-State  leaders  being 
engaged  in  speculations  are  willing  to  accept  peace  on  any  terms. 
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Brown  and  his  friends  will  hold  to  the  original  principle  of  making 
Kansas  free,  without  regard  to  private  interests.  If  you  agree  with 
me,  I  should  like  to  have  your  money  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
Captain  John  Brown.  If  not  that,  the  other  proposition,  to  aid  par- 
ties of  settlers  now  in  the  Territory,  will  he  the  next  hest.^' 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  Captain  Brown,  in  com- 
pany with  Martin  F.  Conway  and  myself,  representing  the 
Massachusetts  Committee,  met  by  appointment  at  the  Metro- 
politan Hotel  in  New  York  late  in  March,  1857,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  company  to  Easton,  Penn.,  where  Mr.  Keeder,  a 
former  governor  of  Kansas,  was  living,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  him,  if  possible,  to  return  to  Kansas  and  become 
the  leader  of  the  Free-State  paity  there.  The  journey  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee, 
of  which  both  Brown  and  Conway  were  agents.  It  resulted 
in  nothing;  for  Mr.  Reeder  was  unwilling  to  leave  his 
family  and  his  occupations  at  Easton  to  engage  again  in  the 
political  contests  of.  Kansas.  Captain  Brown  had  quite  a 
different  conception  of  his  own  duty  to  his  family,  as  com- 
pared with  his  duty  to  the  cause.  Although  he  had  been 
absent  from  home  nearly  two  years,  he  refrained  from  a  visit 
to  North  Elba,  where  his  family  then  wer^,  until  he  had  ar- 
ranged his  military  affairs  in  Boston  and  New  Yorl^;  and  he 
finally  reached  his  rough  mountain  home  late  in  February. 
He  found  his  daughter  Ellen,  whom  he  had  left  an  infant 
in  the  cradle,  old  enough  to  hear  him  sing  his  favorite  hymn, 
"  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow ! "  to  the  old  tune  of  Lenox. 
"He  sung  all  his  own  children  to  sleep  with  it,"  writes 
his  daughter  Anne,  "and  some  of  his  grandchildren,  too. 
He  seemed  to  be  very  partial  to  the  first  verse ;  I  think  that 
he  applied  it  to  himself.  When  he  was  at  home  (I  think  it 
was  the  first  time  he  came  from  Kansas),  he  told  Ellen  that 
he  had  sung  it  to  all  the  rest,  and  must  to  her,  too.  She  was 
afraid  to  go  to  him  alone  [the  poor  child  had  forgotten  her 
father  in  his  two  years'  absence],  so  father  said  that  I 
must  sit  with  her.  He  took  Ellen  on  one  knee  and  me  on 
the  other  and  sung  it  to  us."  His  sons  were  now  inclined 
to  give  up  war  and  remain  at  North  Elba,  and  so  his  wife 
wrote  him,  March  21.    He  replied  :  — 
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To  his  Wife. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  March  81,  1857. 

Dear  Wife,  —  Your  letter  of  the  21st  is  just  received.  I  have 
only  to  say  as  regards  the  resolution  of  the  boys  to  ''  learn  and  prae- 
tice  war  no  more/'  that  it  was  not  at  my  solicitation  that  they  en- 
gaged iu  it  at  first ;  and  that  while  I  may  perhaps  feel  no  more  love 
of  the  business  than  they  do,  still  I  think  tliere  may  be  possibly  in 
their  day  what  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  if  such  things  do  not  now 
exist.  ...  I  have  just  got  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Adair.  All 
middling  well,  -March  11,  but  had  fears  of  further  trouble  alter  a 

while. 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

John  Brown. 

He  found  means  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  his  chil- 
dren to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  cause  of  the  slave,  and 
this  in  spite  of  many  discouragements  of  his  own.  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Adair,  he  wrote  this  short  note  :  — 

Spiunofield,  Mass.,  March  81,  1857. 

Dear  Brother  and  Sister  Adair,  —  I  received  Mr.  Adair's 
most  welcome  letter  to-day,  and  am  greatly  obliged  for  it  indeed.  I 
also  yesterday  saw  your  letter  to  Mr.  Burt,  at  Canton,  Conn.  Mr. 
Burt  died  in  January.  In  him  truth,  right,  and  humanity  lost  a 
faithful  friend.  I  have  but  a  moment  to  write,  and  but  little  to  say 
that  would  afford  you  any  interest,  except  that  friends  are  well,  so  far 
as  I  know,  and  that  I  think  of  going  West  somewhere,  soon.  The 
excitement  is  getting  up  this  way  iu  view  of  Supreme  Court  pro- 
ceedings,^ Walker's  appointment  as  governor  of  Kansas,  etc.  May 
God  still  preserve  and  keep  you  all ! 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

John  Brown. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Brown  made  the  unlucky 
acquaintance  of  Hugh  Forbes,  was  pleased  with  him,  and 
engaged  him  to  drill  his  soldiers  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred 
dollars  a  month,  even  going  so  far  as  to  pay  him  six  hun- 
dred dollars  in  advance,  early  in  April.  Mr.  Callender,  of 
the  State  Bank  in  Hartford,  thus  testified  before  Senator 
Mason's  committee :  — 

1  The  Dred  Scott  decision. 
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'^  I  had  instroetioDS  from  Mr.  Brown  to  pay  Forbes  six  hundred 
dolhurs ;  that  was  about  the  1st  of  April,  1857 ;  the  two  drafts  I  have 
with  me. 

[The  witDMB  produced  two  drafts,  which  are  in  the  following  words  and 
figures :  — 

No.  — .    $400.  New  York,  April  27,  1857. 

At  sight,  pay  to  the  order  of  Eetchnm,  Howe,  &  Co.  four  hundred  dol- 
lars, value  received,  and  charge  the  same  to  account  of 

(Signed)  Hugh  Forbbs. 

Indorsed  :  Cr.  our  account, 

Ketchum,  Howe,  k  Co. 

No.—.    $200.  New  York,  April  29,  1857. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Eetchum,  Howe,  &  Co.  two  hundred  dollars,  value 
received,  and  chai^  the  same  to  account  of 

(Signed)  Hugh  Forbes. 

W.  H.  D.  Callbnder,  Esq.,  Hartford,  Conn.] 

"  Mr.  Brown  told  mo  that  Mr.  Forbes  might  draw  upon  me  for  six 
hundred  dollars ;  that  was  about  tlie  1st  of  Apiil,  1857  ;  these  drafts 
soon  afterwards  came  on,  and  I  paid  them.  Brown  furnished  me,  I 
think,  with  four  hundred  dollars,  which  came  from  Springfield. ** 

The  fish  had  swallowed  the  golden  hook,  but  it  was  not 
easy  to  "  land  "  him.  He  should  have  followed  Brown  to 
the  West  in  May,  but  he  loitered  in  New  York,  and  Brown 
was  forced  to  warn  him  as  follows.    Mr.  Callender  says :  — 

*'  Here  is  an  order  drawn  by  John  Brown,  dated  the  22d  of  June, 
18.57,  upon  Colonel  H.  Forbes,  at  New  York  City,  in  these  words : 

•  Sir,  —  If  you  have  drawn  on  W.  H.  D.  Callender,  Esq.,  cashier  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  for  six  hundred  dollars,  or  any  part  of  that  amount,  and 
are  not  prepared  to  come  on  and  join  me  at  once,  you  will  please  pay  over  to 
Joseph  Bryant,  Esq.,  who  is  my  agent,  six  hundred  dollars,  or  whatever 
amount  you  have  so  drawn.* 

"  The  indorsement  on  it  is, 

•  I  did  not  present  this  to  the  colonel,  as  I  presumed  it  would  be  of  no 
use  ;  and  then  he  is,  I  am  persuaded,  acting  on  good  faith. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Bryant.*" 

Forbes  was  printing  his  precious  Manual  in  New  York, 
and  also  enjoyinjsj  the  advantages  of  the  city,  instead  of 
hurrying  away  to  the  prairies.  Mr.  Bryant  at  various  dates 
thus  reports  him  :  — 
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June  1.  I  this  day  saw  your  friend  Culunel  Forbes ;  he  is  trying 
to  raise  funds  to  get  his  family  brought  to  this  coantry,  bat  I  fear  he 
will  not  succeed  very  well.  I  will  have,  when  collected,  some  six 
dollars  only  in  my  hands ;  this  I  intend  passing  into  his  hands.  I 
may  get  a  few  dollars  more,  but  the  prospects  are  not  very  good  here 
at  present  to  ruse  money.  The  colonel  says  he  is  getting  along  well 
in  getting  his  printing  done  (and  is  l(>sing  no  time). 

June  16.  I  called  on  the  colonel  last  night ;  found  him  well,  ex- 
cept very  anxious  about  getting  his  family  to  this  country.  He  is 
not  ready  to  join  you ;  thinks  nothing  will  be  needed  out  West  be- 
fore winter,  —  not  till  Congress  have  met  and  acted  in  favor  of  the 
constitution  about  being  framed;  so  he  thinks.  He  is  getting  along, 
he  tells  tne,  as  fast  as  possible  with  his  book  ;  will  have  it  ready  in 
about  ten  days ;  has  as  yet  raised  no  funds  to  pay  the  passage  of  his 
family.  Thinks  they  will  have  to  come  in  the  third  class  passage, 
which  grieves  him  very  much,  as  his  wife  is  not  in  good  health.  I 
had  pn>mised  what  money  was  in  my  hands  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
publisBiug  his  b<K)k ;  this  I  promised  him  on  account  of  your  intro- 
duction to  me  of  him. 

June  25.  Yours  of  the  22d  was  duly  received  by  me  on  yesterday, 
and  I,  according  to  your  request,  called  on  the  colonel.  I  learned  that 
he  intends  t(>  leave  here  to  join  you  in  about  ten  days  (certainli/,  barring 
accidents).  I  learned,  too,  that  he  had  drawn  the  mcmey,  and  I  think 
it  is  pretty  well  used  up  by  this  time.  I  did  not  say  anything  about 
his  refunding,  as  he  assured  me,  in  the  most  positive  way  he  could, 
that  he  would  set  out  as  soon  as  he  got  his  book  finished,  which 
would  be  done  in  about  a  week.  lie  says  he  is  as  anxious  as  you  are 
to  do  everything  that  can  be  done;  but  he  still  thinks  that  there  will 
be  no  need  of  action  before  winter.  Yet  he  admitted  it  was  best  to  be 
ready;  and  he  thinks  his  book  of  extracts  is  all-important.  — a  part  of 
the  necessary  tools  to  work  with.  He  has  given  up  the  idea  of  get- 
tintr  his  family  over  to  this  country,  and  is  about  sending  his  daughter 
back  to  her  mother.  She  will  leave  in  a  few  days.  He  sent  his 
family  (I  understood  from  himself)  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
d<dlars  some  time  ago  of  the  m(»noy  he  drew,  and  I  suppose  it  will 
take  s<mie  hundred  dollars  for  his  daughter  to  go  home  on  ;  yet  I 
think  the  colonel  is  acting  in  good  faith,  and  is  an  honorable  man. 

The  character  of  Hugh  Forbes  and  his  final  connection 
with  Brown  w^ill  be  considered  hereafter.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  now,  that  he  was  unfitted  for  the  work  given  him  to  do, 
and  that  the  money  paid  to  him  was  worse  than  thrown 
away ;  yet  the  lack  of  this  sum  —  six  or  seven  hundred 
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dollars  -—embarrassed  Brown  at  every  step  of  his  course  in 
the  Slimmer  of  1857,  and  prevented  his  reaching  Kansas 
until  late  in  the  year.  Meantime  his  friends  there  were 
expecting  him,  and  he  was  corresponding  with  them  at  in- 
tervals. Throrugh  one  of  these  friends,  Augustus  Wattles, 
then  living  at  Lawrence,  he  sent  messages  to  others ;  and 
one  of  these  letters  expresses  so  pungently  his  opinion  of 
Kansas  affairs  in  the  early  spring  of  1857,  that  I  will  quote 
it  here :  — 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  S,  1857. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  —  Yonr  &vor  of  the  15th  March,  and  that  of  frieud 
Holmes  of  the  16th,  I  have  just  received.  I  cannot  express  my  grati- 
tade  for  them  both.  They  give  me  just  that  kind  of  news  I  was  most 
of  all  things  anxious  to  hear.  I  bless  God  that  he  has  not  left  the 
Free-State  men  of  Kansas  to  pollute  themselves  by  the  foul  and 
loathsome  embrace  of  the  old  rotten  whore.  I  have  been  trembling 
ail  along  lest  they  might  "  back  down  *^  from  the  high  and  holy 
ground  they  had  taken.  I  say,  in  view  of  the  wisdom,  firmness,  and 
patience  of  my  friends  and  fellow-sufferers  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
let  God's  name  be  eternally  praised !  I  would  most  gladly  give  my 
hand  to  all  whose  *'  garments  are  not  defiled ; ''  and  I  humbly  trust 
that  I  shall  wxm  again  have  opportunity  to  rejoice  (or  suffer  further 
if  need  be)  with  you  in  the  strife  between  heaven  and  helL  I  wish 
to  send  my  most  cordial  and  earnest  salutation  to  every  one  of  the 
chosen.  My  efforts  this  way  have  not  been  altogether  fruitless.  I 
wish  yoa  and  friend  Holmes  both  to  a4*cept  this  fur  the  moment ;  may 
write  soon  again,  and  hope  to  hear  from  you  both  at  Tabor,  Fremont 
County,  Iowa,  —  care  of  Jonas  Jones,  Esq. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Nelson  Hawkins. 

AuGUsrrd  Wattles,  Esq.,  I^awrence,  K.  T. 

"  Friend  Holmes  "  was  Brown's  youngest  lieutenant,  who 
thus  wrote  to  him  after  he  had  left  New  England  for  North 
Elba :  — 

Letters  of  J.  H,  Holmes  to  John  Brown. 

Lawrence,  Kansas,  April  30,  1857. 

My  dear  friend  Brown,  —  I  have  been  anxiously  expecting  to 
hear  from  you  direct,  but  have  only  heanl  through  Mr.  Wattles.  I 
waot  to  see  you  as  soon  as  possible  after  y<»u  arrive  in  the  Temuvc^. 
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I  have  settled  at  Emporia,  six  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Neo- 
sho and  the  Cottonwood.  My  address  is  either  Emporia  or  Law* 
reuce,  as  you  may  ch(H>se.  My  letters  all  come  and  go  safe.  War,  ere 
six  months  shall  have  passed  away,  is  inevitable.  Secretary  Stanton 
has  made  a  public  speech  in  Lawrence,  and  says  that  those  laws  (the 
bogus)  shall  be  enforced,  and  that  the  taxes  shall  be  paid.  The  peo- 
ple shout,  "  Never !  "  "  Then,'*  he  says,  **  there  is  war  between  you 
and  me,  —  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt."  There  will  be 
no  voting ;  no  paying  of  taxes  ;  and  I  think  the  Free-State  men  will 
remove  the  Territorial  Government  and  set  up  their  own.  Then  we 
want  you.  Please  write.  All  your  friends,  as  far  as  I  know,  are 
well.  Very  truly  yours, 

James  H.  Holmes.^ 

This  letter  was  immediately  followed  by  another,  in 
which  Holmes  opens  a  little  of  the  mystery  of  Kansas  pol- 
itics in  this  third  year  of  the  struggle  there :  — 

Lawrence,  Kan.,  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  April  80,  1857. 

Dear  friend  Brown,  —  This  morning  I  received  your  letter 
which  came  hy  the  way  of  Tahor,  and  also  your  letter  which  came 
through  the  mail.  I  had  previously  written  you  a  short  letter.  I 
now  write  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  received  them,  and  to  an- 
swer them  hastily ;  though  I  presume  you  will  leave  Springfield  for 
Kansas  ere  this  reaches  you.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  disposition 
to  "  hack  down  "  hy  the  Free- State  men,  other  than  hy  the  specu- 
lators ;  and  they  are,  as  a  class,  never  to  he  relied  on,  of  course.  I 
have  full  faith  in  the  virtue  of  the  Free-State  men  of  Kansas.  You 
have  something  to  learn  in  the  politicjd  world  here. 

You  will  hear  of  me  either  at  Lawrence,  through  J.  E.  Cook,  of  the 
firm  of  Bacon,  Cook,  &  Co.,  or  I  may  l>e  at  Emporia,  where  I  have 
taken  a  claim  and  make  it  my  home.  At  any  rate.  Cook  can  tell 
y4-)U  where  I  may  be.  A  case  has  recently  occurred  of  kidnapping  a 
Free-State  man,  which  is  this :  Archibald  Kandell,  a  young  fellow 
who  came  in  with  Redpath  under  Eldridge,  last  fall,  and  has  been 
all  winter  on  a  claim  near  Osawatoniie,  was  some  two  weeks  since 
enticed  out  under  pretence  of  trading  horses,  by  four  men,  and 
abducted  into  Missouri.     Archy  was  in  my  company,  and  is  a  good 

1  Holmes  was  at  this  time  nineteen  years  old,  the  son  of  a  New  York 
broker,  and  had  gone  to  Kansas  to  aid  the  can.se  of  freedom.  He  has  since 
been  a  journalist,  and  under  Presidi'nt  Lincoln  was  secretary  of  New 
31exico.     Brown  used  to  call  him  **my  little  hornet." 
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brave  fellow.    How  loDg  he  is  to  remain  incarcerated  and  in  chains  I 
will  not  in  this  place  and  time  attempt  to  predict. 

Judge  Conway  is  here,  radical  and  right.  Dr.  Robinson  recently 
made  a  proposition  with  some  leading  proslavery  men  to  compro- 
mise. The  Free-State  men  won't  do  it.  We  are  talking  of  running 
Phillips  for  governor  next  fall. 

Very  truly  your  constant  friend, 

James. 

This  letter  was  months  in  reaching  Brown,  who  did  not 
answer  it  until  September  9.  Mr.  Wattles  wrote  in  the 
summer,  touching  upon  matters  political,  and  in  reply  to  a 
second  letter  from  Brown,  who  was  meditating  his  proposed 
attack  on  slavery  in  Missouri,  and  for  this  time  called  him- 
self <^  James  Smith,"  instead  of  '<  Hawkins." 

John  Brown  to  A,  Wattles. 

Hudson,  Ohio,  June  "3,  1857. 

My  dear  Bra,  —  I  write  to  say  that  I  started  for  Kansas  some 
three  weeks  or  more  since,  but  have  been  obliged  to  stop  for  tlie 
fever  and  ague.  I  am  now  righting  up,  and  expect  to  be  on  my  way 
again  soon.  Free-State  men  need  have  no  fear  of  my  desertion. 
There  are  some  half-dozen  men  I  want  a  visit  from  at  Tabor,  Iowa, 
to  come  off  in  the  most  quiet  way  ;  namely,  Daniel  Foster ^  late  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts ;  Holmes,  Frazee,  a  Mr.  Hill,  and  William 
David,  on  Little  Ottawa  Creek ;  a  Mr.  Ci>chran,  on  Pottawatomie 
Creek  ;  or  I  would  like  equaUy  well  to  see  Dr.  Updegraff  and  S.  H. 
Wright,  of  Osawatomie ;  or  William  Phillips,  or  Conway,  or  i/our 
honor.  I  have  some  very  important  matters  to  confer  with  8<»me  of 
you  about.  Let  there  be  no  words  about  it.  Should  any  of  you  come 
out  to  see  me,  wait  at  Tabor  if  you  get  there  first.  Mr.  Adair,  at 
Osawatomie,  may  supply  fifty  dollars  (if  need  be)  for  expenses,  on 
my  account,  on  presentation  of  this.  Write  me  at  Tabor,  Iowa, 
Fremont  County.        Very  respectfully  yours, 

James  Smith. ^ 

*  The  persons  mentioned  in  this  letter  were  supposed  by  Brown  to  be 
specially  friendly  and  tnie  to  him.  Foster  was  a  clergyman,  ft)miprly  set- 
tled at  Concord,  Mass.,  but  then  in  Kansas.  Hcilrnes  was  Brown's  lieu- 
tenant in  1856,  and  afterwarrl  in  1858-59.  Frazee  was  Brown's  teamster 
and  soldier  in  1856,  and  fought  at  Black  Jack,  as  did  B.  T..  Cochran.  Dr. 
Updegraff  fought  at  Osawatomie.  Concerning  David,  Hill,  and  Wrijjlit 
I  have  little  information.     Phillips  was  afterwards  Congressman. 
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The  Reply.  , 

Lawrence,  K.  T.,  Jnne  18,  1857. 
James  Smith,  Esq. 

Drar  Sir,  —  Your  fAvor  of  the  •M  instant  was  doly  reomTed.    I 

am  much  pleased  to  hear  from  you.    We  talked  over  matters  here,  and 

concluded  to  say^  come  as  quietly  as  possible,  or  not  come  at  present, 

as  you  may  choose.     Holmes  is  at  Emporia,  plowing ;  Conway  is' 

here,  talking  politics ;  Phillips  is  here,  tryiug  to  urge  the  Free-State 

men  to  galvanize  the  Topeka  constitution  into  life.     Dr.  Robinson's 

absence  at  the  assembling  of  the  Free- State  Legislature  last  winter 

dispirited  the  Free-State  party.     It  is  difficult  to  make  them  rally 

again  under  him.     Foster  I  do  not  know.     Frazee  has  not  returned. 

The  others  are  as  you  left  them.    We  are  prospering  finely.     You 

will  hear  much  against  G.  W.  Brown  and  the  "  Herald  of  Freedom,** 

but  be  careful  about  believing  it.     Brown  is  as  good  as  ever. 

Most  truly  your  friend, 

Augustus  Wattles.* 

In  reply  to  a  letter  of  Brown,  sent  in  August  from 
Tabor,  Mr.  Wattles  wrote  again  on  Kansas  politics,  and 
more  definitely. 

Letters  from  Kansas  Friends. 

Lawrence,  K.  T.,  Aug.  21,  1857. 

Dear  Sir  —  Your  favor  of  August  8  came  duly  to  hand,  as  did 
yours  to  Dr.  Prentice.  The  business  you  speak  of  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Realf.  Mr.  Whitman  and  Mr.  Edmonds*  are  both 
gone  East.  In  regard  to  other  inquiries,  I  can  hardly  tell  you  satis- 
fectorily.  I  think  Dr.  Robinson^s  failure  to  meet  the  legislature 
last  winter  disheartened  the  people  so  that  they  lost  confidence  in 
hhn  and  in  the  movement.  Although  in  the  Convention  we  invited 
him  to  withdraw  his  resignation  (which  he  did),  yet  the  masses 
could  never  be  vitalized  again  into  that  entliusiasm  and  confidence 
which  they  had  before.  Another  mistake  which  he  made,  equally 
fatal,  was  his  attack  upon  George  W.  Brown  and  the  **  Herald  of 
Freedom  ; "  thus  leading  off  his  friends  into  a  party  by  themselves, 
and  leaving  all  who  doubted  and  hated  him  in  another  party.  This*, 
war  between  the  leaders  settled  the  question  of  resistance  to  outside 

1  Indorsed  by  John  Brown:  "A.  Wattles,  No.  2.     Requires  no  reply." 
*  Two  names  for  the  jwme  man. 
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authority  at  ODoe.  Those  who  had  entertained  the  idea  of  resistance 
have  entirely  abandoned  it  Dr.  Robinson  was  not  alone  in  his  blun- 
ders. Colonel  Lane,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  *^  The  Republican  ^'  made 
equally  fatal  ones.  Colonel  Lane  boasted  iu  his  public  speeches 
that  the  Constitutional  Convention  would  be  driven  into  the  Kaw 
River,  etc.,  by  violence.  Mr.  Phillips  boasted  this,  and  much  more, 
in  the  **  New  York  Tribune."  "  The  Republican*-  boasted  that  old 
Captain  Brown  would  be  down  on  Governor  Walker  and  Co.  like  an 
avenging  god,  etc  This  excited  Walker  and  others  to  that  degree 
they  at  once  took  refuge  under  the  United  States  troops.  Whatever 
might  have  been  intended,  much  more  was  threatened  and  boasted 
of  than  could  possibly  have  been  performed,  unless  there  was  an 
extensive  conspiracy.  This,  I  believe,  Governor  Walker  says  was 
the  case. 

I  saw  Conway  to-day.  He  says  he  thinks  all  will  go  off  quietly 
at  the  election.  Phillips,  you  will  see  by  the  ''  Tribune,"  has  come 
out  in  favor  of  voting  in  October.  They  intend  to  cheat  us ;  but  we 
expect  to  beat  them.  Walker  is  as  fair  as  he  can  be,  under  the 
circumstances.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Wattles.* 

A  few  days  earlier  than  this  letter  was  written,  Holmes, 
who  differed  a  little  from  Wattles,  sent  a  word  of  warning 
to  his  captain,  along  with  other  information,  thus  :  — 

Lawrence,  K.  T.,  Aug.  16,  1857. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  I  received  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  yes- 
terday. I  am  ^lad  to  hear  that  you  are  so  near.  Messrs.  Realf, 
Phillips,  and  Wattles  also  received  letters  from  you  yesterday.  I 
have  a  word  of  caution  to  say  iu  regard  to  Mr.  Wattles.  He  is  a 
friend  whom  I  most  highly  esteem ;  yet  he  is  so  connected  in  politics 
that  I  think  it  unsafe  for  you  to  c-ommunicate  to  him  any  plans  you 
would  not  like  to  communicate  directly  to  Governor  Walker.  For 
this  reason :  Mr.  Wattles  is  under  George  W.  Brown  ;  and  both  be- 
lieve in  submitting  in  good  faith,  under  Governor  Walker,  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial authorities.  Governor  Walker  comes  to  town  frequently,  and 
stops  at  the  **  Herald  of  Freedom"  office,  in  secret  c^mclave  with 
G.  W.  Brown.  When  you  come  hero  (if  you  should),  you  can  judge 
for  yourself. 

*  Indorsed  by  John  Brown  :  "  A.  Wattles,  No.  6."  The  rest  of  these 
letters  are  not  in  my  handn.  The  ele<:tion  mentioned  was  to  occur  in 
October,  and  was  carried  hy  the  Free-State  men.  "Walker"  was  the 
new  Governor,  —  R.  J.  Walker,  of  Peniisvlvania. 
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Messrs.  Phillips,  Wattles,  and  Realf  I  haTe  seen ;  tbej  will  write 
to  you  tlieinselves,  and  I  will  merely  give  you  my  own  mind  on 
the  subject.     T  do  Dot  know  what  yua  would  have  me  infer  by 
'^business.''    I  presume,  though,  by  the  word  being  empbasiaed, 
that  yon  refer  to  the  business  for  which  I  learn  you  have  a  stock  of 
material  with  you.     If  you  mean  this,  I  think  quite  strongly  of  a 
good(?)  opening  for  this  business  alxiut  the  first  Monday  in  October^ 
next.     If  you  wish  other  employments,  I  presume  you  will  find  just 
as  profitable  ones.     I  am  sorry  that  you  have  not  been  here  in  the 
Territory  before.     I  think  that  the  sooner  you  come  the  better,  so 
that  the  people  and  the  Territ4>rial  authorities  may  become  fitmiliar- 
ized  with  your  presence.     This  is  also  the  opinion  of  all  other  friends 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject.     You  could  thus  exert 
more  influence.     Several  times  we  have  needed  you  very  much.    I 
have  much  to  communicate  to  you,  which  I  cannot  do  through  tliis 
medium ;  therefore  you  must  try  to  let  me  know  of  your  approach 
or  arrival  as  soon  as  possible,  through  Mr.  Phillips,  or  through  the 
Lawrence  postoflBce.     I  presume  Mr.  Phillips  wnrte  to  you  in  re- 
gard to  teams  and  means,  wliicli,  as  Mr.  Whitman  is  now  East,  will 
be,  I  fear,  scarce. 

Most  sincerely  your  friend, 

James  H.  Holmes. 


This  letter  was  directed  to  "  Captain  Brown,"  and  so  was, 
perhaps,  sent  by  a  safe  messenger ;  for  the  Free-State  men 
had  much  distrust  of  the  mails.  This  was  one  reason  for 
the  change  of  names  which  John  Brown  adopted ;  another 
was,  that  h^  was  still  proscribed  in  Kansas,  as  he  had  been 
in  1856,  and  might  be  arrested  at  any  time  by  the  Terri- 
torial authorities.  Mr.  Whitman  wrote  to  him  soon  after, 
and  wishing  to  free  him  from  this  anxiety,  chose  as  his 
messenger  the  Englishman  Realf,  of  whom  we  shall  soon 
hear  more :  — 

Lawrence,  June  80,  1S57. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  send  yon  by  the  l)earer,  Richard  Roalf,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  minus  the  reasonable  expenses  of  the  messen- 
ger on  his  way  up.  You  will  please  make  amiugemeuts  for  him  to 
return  with  you.  Your  friends  are  desirous  of  seeing  you.  The 
dangers  that  threatened  the  Territory  and  individuals  have  been 
remove<l,  in  the  shape  of  quashed  indictments.     Your /i<m»^Mr«  can 

*  Election  day. 
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be  brougfat  and  safely  stored  wbile  yoa  are  seeking  a  location ;  and 

yonr  family  can  find  board  among  the  settlers.     Hoping  to  see  yon 

soon  in  good  health,  I  remain,  as  ever, 

Yours  truly,  E.  B.  W. 

To  Captain  Brown. 

Mr.  Phillips,  afterward  in  Congress  from  Kansas,  and  a 
general  during  the  Civil  War,  wrote  thus  :  — 

Lawrence,  K.  T.,  June  24,  1857. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  I  received  your  letter,  dated  from  Ohio  the 
9th  instant,  a  few  days  ago.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  meet  yoa 
at  Tabor.  I  have  just  received  (on  the  ISth)  the  task  of  superin- 
tending and  taking  the  census  for  the  State  election.  As  means  are 
limited,  those  who  can  must  do  this.  I  have  therefore  assumed  the 
task,  which  will  require  my  presence  and  most  active  efforts  until  the 
15th  of  July.  I  have  tried  to  arrange  it  so  as  to  get  off  for  a  week ; 
but  it  is  impossible  without  a  sacriiice  of  duty.  Should  it  be  so,  or 
if  no  one  else  can  go,  I  will  still  try.  Holmes  I  have  seen ;  he  is 
busy,  and  will  not  be  able  to  come  up.  Several  of  those  you  men- 
tioned are  gone,  and  others  cannot  go  to  Tabor.  I  seut  a  message 
to  Osawatomie,  and  enclosed  your  letter  to  Mr.  Adiur ;  told  him  that 
Holmes  and  the  otl^rs  could  not  go,  and  urged  that  some  go  from 
Osawatomie,  if  possible.  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  him.  I  start 
to  Osawatomie  when  I  finish  this ;  I  will  make  it  on  my  round,  ap- 
pointing deputies  and  taking  the  census.  Two  young  men  from 
this  place  have  promised  me  that  they  will  go  if  possible ;  but  they 
have  no  horses,  and  horses  cannot  be  hired  for  such  a  journey.  I 
still  hope  to  have  a  few  friends  at  Tabor  to  meet  you  in  a  week. 

As  to  your  future  action,  for  fear  I  should  be  prevented  from  going 
to  meet  you,  let  me  say  I  think  you  should  come  into  Kansas,  pro- 
vided you  desire  to  do  so.  I  think  it  will  be  our  duty  to  see  you 
protected.  There  is  no  necessity  for  active  military  preparations  at 
this  time ;  but  so  far  as  you  have  the  elements  of  defence  at  your 
command,  I  think  they  are  safer  tcith  you  tlian  with  any  one  else. 
Yonr  old  claim  has,  I  believe,  been  jumped.  If  you  do  not  desire  to 
contest  it,  let  me  suggest  that  you  make  a  new  settlement  at  some 
good  point,  of  which  you  will  be  the  head.  Lay  off  a  town  and  take 
claims  around  it.  You  would  thus  rally  round  yon  a  class  of  useful 
men,  who  could  be  prepared  for  an  emergency  at  the  same  time  that 
they  furthered  their  own  interests,  which  they  have  a  right  to  do. 
Any  information  I  could  render  as  to  the  best  sites  or  otherwise  you 
may  cheerfully  call  upon.  Should  I  not  l)e  able  to  come  to  meet  you, 
1  hope  at  least  to  see  you  sh(»rtly  aAer  you  enter.    I  have  not  time  to 
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detail  the  present  coDdition  of  the  Free-State  party.     Until  I  see 

youy  adiea.  Respeetfullyi 

William  A.  Phillips. 
James  Smith. ^ 

Mr.  Whitman's  messenger  reached  Tabor  nearly  a  month 

before  Brown  got  there,  and  went  back  to  Kansas  again, 

leaving  this  note :  — 

Tabor,  Iowa,  July  6,  1857. 
John  Brown,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  arrived  here  to-day  from  Lawrence,  bringing  (150, 
minus  my  expeDses  up  and  down.  These  will  amount  to  about  (40, 
leaving  you  $110.  Mr.  Whitman  could  not,  as  you  will  see  from  his 
note  signed  ^'Edmunds/'  spare  you  more;  and  the  mule  team  you 
asked  for  could  not  be  procured.  I  am  sorry  you  have  not  arrived : 
I  should  like  to  have  goue  back  with  you.  The  Grovemor  has  in- 
structed the  Attorney- General  of  Kansas  to  enter  a  noUe  prosequi  in 
the  case  of  the  Free- State  prisoners ;  so  that  you  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  of  insecurity  as  to  yourself  or  the  munitions  you  may 
bring  with  you.  By  writing  a  liuc  to  me  or  Mr.  Whitman  or  Phil- 
lips at  Lawrence  immediately  on  your  arrival  here,  we  wiU  come 
and  meet  you  by  way  of  Toi>eka.     God  speed  you ! 

Truly,  Richard  Realf. 

Brown  reported  to  me  at  the  end  of  September  his  prog- 
ress then  made,  as  follows  :  — 

Tabor,  Fremont  County,  Iowa,  Oct.  1,  1857. 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Two  days  since  I  received  your  very  kind  letter 
of  the  14th  September;  also  one  from  James  Hunnewell,  Esq.,  say- 
ing he  had  sent  me  872.68  through  P.  T.  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  Boston; 
for  both  which  I  am  very  glad.^    I  ca,unot  express  my  gratitude  for 

1  Indorsed  by  John  Brown  :  "William  A.  Phillips.  Requires  no  reply. 
No.  1."  The  tone  of  this  letter  shows  how  Brown  was  regarded  in  Kansas 
as  the  custmliau  of  arms,  — which,  of  course,  was  the  "furniture"  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Whitman. 

^  This  note  exi)laiu8  the  source  and  object  of  this  seasonable  contri- 
bution :  — 

Boston.  Sept.  14,  1S57. 
Nblson  Hawkins,  Esq.,  care  of  Jonan  Jones,  Tabor,  Iowa. 

Dear  Sir,  — By  order  of  the  (Moss.)  Middlesex  County  Kanaas  Aid  Committee.  I 

have  sent  to  you  through  P.  T.  Jackson,  Esq.,  treasurer  of  the  State  ConiraittM,  $72.08, 

**  to  be  ai>propriated  to  the  use  of  Cai)tain  John  Brown,  now  at  Tabur,  Iowa,  in  tupport 

of  the  cause  of  fineedom  In  Kansas.*' 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

James  HumtEWKU., 
Treeuvrtr  of  Middlesex  County  Kansas  Aid  Committt9. 
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yoar  earnest  and  early  attention  to  my  wants  and  those  of  my  family. 
I  regret  that  Mr.  Hunnewell  did  not  at  once  send  me  either  a  check 
or  a  draft  on  New  York  or  Boston,  as  it  will  prohahly  he  one  tnunth 
or  more  before  I  can  realize  it ;  and  I  have  not  the  means  of  paying 
my  board  bill  here,  not  having  as  yet  received  anything  from  Mr. 
Whitman  toward  a  balance  of  five  hundr^  dollars,  nor  heard  from 
him.  If  I  get  the  money  from  Mr.  Hunnewell  and  Mr.  Whitman,  it 
will  answer  my  present  wants,  except  the  secret  service  I  wrote  yuu 
about.  I  have  aU  the  arms  I  am  likely  to  need,  but  am  destitute 
of  saddle-bags  or  knapsacks,  holsters  and  belts;  have  (mly  a  few 
blankets,  no  shovels  or  spades,  no  mattocks,  but  three  or  four  adzes 
(ought  to  have  been  one  hundred),  and  am  nearly  destitute  of  cook- 
ing utensils.  The  greater  part  of  what  I  have  just  named  I  must  do 
without  till  another  spring,  at  any  rate.  I  found  here  one  brass 
field-piece  complete,  and  one  damaged  gun-carriage,  with  some  am- 
munition suitable  for  it ;  some  seventy  to  seventy -five  old  damaged 
United  States  rifles  and  mitskets,  one  dozen  old  sabres,  some  powder 
and  lead  (enough  for  present  use ;  weight  not  known),  —  1  suppose 
sent  by  National  Committee.  Also  one  dozen  boxes  and  barrels  of 
clothing,  boots,  etc.,  with  three  hand  gristmills,  sent  to  Nebraska 
City,  from  same  source.  I  also  got  from  Dr.  Jesse  Bo  wen,  of  Iowa 
City,  one  old  wagon,  which  broke  down  with  a  light  load  on  the 
way;  also  nine  full-rigged  tents,  three  sets  tent-poles  (additional), 
eleven  pairs  blankets,  and  three  axes,  sent  there  by  National  Com- 
mittee. Also  from  Mr.  Hurd  I  got  an  order  for  fifty  dollars'  worth 
of  tents,  wagon-covering,  ropes,  etc.,  at  Chicago,  which  was  paid 
me.  I  find  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  carbines,  about  thirty-three 
hundred  ball  cartridges,  all  the  primers,  but  no  iron  ladles.  This,  I 
believe,  with  the  teams  and  wagon  I  purchased,  will  give  you  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  stuff  I  have.  I  had  a  gun  and  pair  of  pistols  given 
me  by  Dr.  Howe,  and  some  three  or  four  guns  made  for  experiment 
by  Mr.  Thayer  (a  little  cannon  and  carriage  is  one  of  them),  and  one 
nice  rifle  by  the  manufacturing  company  at  Worcester.*  I  had  also 
a  few  revolvers,  common  guns,  and  sabres  left  on  hand,  that  I  took 
on  with  me  in  1855.  While  waiting  here  I  and  my  son  have  been 
trying  to  learn  a  little  of  the  arts  of  pecux  from  Colonel  F.,  who  is 
still  with  us.     That  is  the  scho<»l  I  alluded  to. 

Before  I  reached  here,  I  had  written  particularly  to  friends  in 
Kansas,  saying  that  I  wanted  help  to  meet  me  here,  and  to  wait  for 
me  should  I  be  detained  on  the  way.  I  also  arranged  with  Mr. 
Whitman  in  regard  to  it  in  Chicago.  He  sent  one  man  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  forty  of  it  he  kept,  and  went  immediately 

^  These  are  the  arms  mentioned  in  Eli  Thaver's  \ettot%. 
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back.  From  that  time  I  send  yon  copies  of  some  of  the  correapom- 
dence  between  Kansas  and  me,  as  rather  essential  to  give  yon  a 
correct  idea  of  things  in  connection  with  my  statements  yet  to  be 
made.  When  I  got  on  here  I  immediately  wrote  Mr.  Whitman 
and  several  others  what  was  my  situation  and  wants.  He  (Mr. 
Whitman)  has  not  written  me  at  all  since  what  1  send.  Others 
have  written y  as  you  will  see.  T  wrote  the  man  Mr.  Whitman 
sent  me,  among  the  rest,  but  get  no  word  from  him  since  what  I 
now  send. 

As  to  the  policy  of  voting  on  Monday  next,  I  think  Lane  bit  his 
mark  at  the  convention  of  Grasshopper's,  if  never  before;  I  mean 
''An  escape  into  the  filthy  sluice  of  a  prison.''  I  had  not  been  able 
to  learn  by  papers  or  otherwise  distinctly  what  course  had  been  taken 
in  Kansas  till  within  a  few  days;  and  probably  the  less  I  have  to 
say,  the  better. 

I  omitted  above  to  say  that  I  paid  out  five  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars on  a  contract  for  one  thousand  superior  pikes,  as  a  cheap  but 
effectual  weapon  to  place  in  the  hands  of  entirely  unskilful  and  un- 
practised men,  which  will  not  easily  get  out  of  order,  and  require  no 
ammunition.  Thoy  will  cost,  handles  and  all  complete,  a  little  short 
of  one  dollar  each.  That  contract  I  have  not  been  able  to  fulfil ;  and 
wise  military  men  may  ridicule  the  idea;  but  '*!  take  the  whole 
responsibility  of  that  job,"  —  so  that  I  cau  only  get  them. 

On  hearing  that  Lane  had  come  into  Nebraska,  I  at  once  sent  a 
young  man  with  a  line,  saying  I  had  been  hurt,  and  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  see  him  early  in  September.  To  this  he  sent  me  no  reply, 
unless  Redpath's  letter  be  one.  I  am  now  so  far  recovered  from  my 
hurt  as  to  be  able  to  do  a  little  ;  aud  foggy  as  it  is,  '^  we  do  not  give 
up  the  ship."  I  will  not  say  that  Kansas,  watered  by  the  tears  and 
blood  of  my  children,  shall  yet  be  free  or  I  fall.  I  intend  at  once  to 
put  the  supplies  I  have  in  a  secure  place,  and  then  to  put  myself  and 
such  as  may  go  with  me  where  we  may  get  more  speedy  communi- 
cations, and  can  wait  until  we  know  better  how  to  act  than  we  now 
do.  I  send  this  whole  package  to  you,  thinking  Concord  a  less  offen- 
sive name  just  now  than  Boston  at  this  end  of  the  route.  I  wish  the 
whole  c(mveyed  to  my  friend  Stearns  and  other  friends,  as  old  Brown's 
last  report. 

Until  further  advised,  I  wish  all  communications  addressed  to  Jonas 
Jones,  Esq.,  Tabor,  Fremont  County,  Iowa,  outwardly  ;  and  I  hojw 
you  will  all  write  often. 

I  had  forgotten  to  say,  that  day  before  yesterday  one  single  man, 
with  no  team  at  all.  came  from  Lane  t<^  have  me  start  at  once  for 
Kansas,  as  yon  will  see  by  copies.  He  said  he  had  left  ten  fine 
fellows  al)out  thirty  miles  back.     The  names  he  gave  me  were  all 
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BtraDge  to  me,  as  well  as  himself.    Tabor  folks  (some  of  them) 
speak  slightiogly  of  him|  notwithstanding  that  he  too  is  a  general. 

October  3,  1857. 
Yours,  covering  check,  is  this  moment  to  hand,  and  will  a£ford 
most  seasonable  relief.     Express  goes  to  K.  at  once  to  see  how  the 
land  lies.     Yoa  will  4iear  again  soon. 

X  ours  most  truly, 

J.  Brown. 

The  following  correspondence  will  find  its  key  in  the 
letter  just  given.  General  Lane  was  at  the  head  of  the 
organization  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Whitman  was  his  quarter- 
master-general. 

(Private.) 

Lawrence,  Sept.  7,  1857. 

Sir,  —  We  are  earnestly  engaged  in  perfecting  an  organization  for 
the  protection  of  the  ballot-box  at  the  October  election  (first  Mon- 
day). Whitman  and  Abbot  have  been  East  after  money  and  arms 
for  a  month  past;  they  write  encouragingly,  and  will  be  back  in  a 
few  days.  We  want  you,  with  all  the  materials  you  have.  I  see  no 
objection  to  your  coming  into  Kansas  publicly.  I  can  furnish  yon 
just  such  a  force  as  you  may  deem  necessary  for  your  protection  here 
and  aft^r  your  arrival.  I  went  up  to  see  you,  but  failed.  Now  what 
is  wanted  is  this :  write  me  concisely  what  transportation  you  require, 
how  much  money,  and  the  number  of  men  needed  to  escort  you  into 
the  Territory  safely ;  and  if  you  desire  it  I  will  come  up  with  them. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Lanb. 

To  Captain  John  Brown,  Tabor. 

Brown's  answer  was  as  follows  :  — 

Tabor,  Fremont  County,  Iowa,  Sept.  16,  1857. 
General  Jambs  H.  Lane. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Your  fevor  of  the  7th  inst.  is  received.  I  had 
previously  written  yon  expressive  of  my  strong  desire  to  see  you.  I 
suppose  you  have  my  letter  before  this.  As  to  the  job  of  work  you 
inquire  about,  I  suppose  that  three  ^ood  teams,  ^nth  well  covered 
wagons,  and  ten  really  ingenious,  industrious  {not  gassij)  men,  with 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  cash,  could  bring  it  about 
in  the  ooorse  of  eight  or  ten  days. 

Very  respectftilly  your  friend, 

26 
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This  letter  was  returned  to  Brown  by  Mr»  Jamison,  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  the  following  note  from  Greneral  Lane  came 
with  it.  Falls  City  is  iu  southern  Nebraska,  comparatively 
near  Tabor.  In  addressing  Brown  as  ''Dear  General/' 
Lane  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  had  made  Brown  a  brig- 
adier of  the  new  army  which  Lane  had  osg§mized :  — 

Falls  Cmr,  Sept.  29,  1S57. 

Dear  General,  —  I  send  you  Mr.  Jamison  (quartennaster-gen- 
eral  second  division),  to  assist  you  in  getting  your  articles  into  Kan- 
sas in  .time.  Mr.  Whitman  wrote  us  a  week  ago  he  would  be  at 
Wyandotte  yesterday,  and  that  he  was  supplied  with  the  things ;  bat 
he  had  not  arrived  when  I  left.  It  is  aU-important  to  Kansas  that 
your  things  should  be  in  at  the  earliest  possible  moment^  and  that  you 
should  be  much  nearer  at  hand  than  you  are.  I  send  you  all  the  money 
I  have  (fifty  dollars),  and  General  Jamison  has  some  more.  We 
want  every  gun  and  all  the  ammunition.  I  do  not  know  that  we  will 
have  to  use  them,  but  I  do  know  we  should  be  prepared.  I  send  you 
ten  true  men.  You  can  rely  u|K)n  the  General ;  and  wha^  he  tells 
you  comes  from  me.  Yours  ever, 

J.  H.  Lane. 

To  General  John  Buown,  Tabor. 

To  this  Brown  replied  :  — 

Tabor,  Fremont  County,  Iowa,  Sept  80,  1857. 
General  James  H.  Lane. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Your  favor  from  Falls  City  by  Mr.  Jamison  is 
just  received ;  also  fifty  dollars  sent  by  him,  which  I  also  return  by 
same  hand,  as  I  find  it  will  be  'mxt  to  impossible  in  my  poor  state  of 
health  to  go  through  on  such  very  short  notice,  four  days  only  remain- 
ing to  get  ready,  load  up,  and  go  through.  I  think,  considering  all 
the  uncertainties  of  the  case,  want  of  teams,  etc.,  that  I  should  do 
wrong  to  set  out.     I  am  disappointed  in  the  extreme.* 

Very  respectfully  your  friend,  John  Brown. 

John  Broivn  to  E,  B,  Whitman, 

Tabor,  Fremont  County,  Iowa,  Oct  5,  1857. 
E.  B.  WnrrMAN,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Please  send  me  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Tidd  what  money 

you  have  for  me,  —  not  papers.    He  is  the  sec-ond  man  I  have  sent  in 

*  Browni  explained  this  refusal  to  romply  with  Thane's  request  in  his  letter 
to  mc  of  October  1,  already  given,  ais  well  as  in  the  letter  which  follows. 
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order  to  get  the  means  of  taking  me  through.  General  Lane  sent  a 
man  who  got  here  without  any  team,  with  but  fifty  dollars  of  Lane's 
money  (as  he  said),  which  I  returned  to  him,  and^ wanted  me  to  start 
right  off,  with  only  four  days*  time  to  load  up  and  drive  through  before 
this  bogus  election  day,  —  which  my  state  of  health  and  the  very  wet 
weather  rendered  it  impossible  to  do  in  time;  and  I  did  not  think  it 
right  to  start  from  here  under  such  circumstances.  Do  try  to  make 
me  up  the  money,  all  in  good  shape,  before  Mr.  Tidd  returns,  and 
also  write  me  everything  you  know  about  the  aspect  of  things  in 
Kansas.  Please  furnish  Mr.  Tidd  with  a  horse  to  take  him  to  Osa- 
watomie,  and  greatly  oblige  me.  The  fifty  dollars  Lane  sent  was 
only  about  enough  to  pay  up  my  board  bill  here,  with  all  I  had  on 
hand.    /  need  not  say  my  disappointments  have  been  extreme. 

Your  friend, 

John  Brown. 

P.  S.  Before  any  teams  are  now  sent,  I  want  to  hear  further  from 
Kansas. 

What  was  the  object  of  Lane's  organization  will  appear 
by  Mr.  Whitman's  report  below  :  — 

{Order  No.  2.) 

Quartermaster's  Department,  Headquarters  Kansas 

Volunteers  for  the  Protection  of  the  Ballot-box, 

Lawrence,  Oct.  19,  1857. 

Whereas,  On  the  3d  day  of  August  an  order  was  issued  from  this 
department  requesting  the  appointment  of  company,  brigade,  and 
division  quartermasters,  and  an  immediate  return  to  be  made  of  the 
number  and  description  of  all  arms  available  for  the  use  of  the  respec- 
tive companies;  and  whereas,  said  returns  have  been  geuemlly  made: 
Now,  therefore,  in  reply,  and  in  explanation  of  the  failure  to  furnish 
an  entire  supply  for  the  deficiency,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  declare,  that 
while  no  efforts  were  spared  by  this  department,  and  by  the  entire 
staff,  promptly  to  supply  the  necessary  quota  of  arms,  yet  the  unex- 
pected obstacles  which  the  great  financial  pressure  threw  in  their 
way  have  prevented  the  anticipated  success  for  the  time  being.  It 
is,  however,  a  cause  for  congratulation,  that  while  the  reports  show 
a  considerable  deficiency,  yet  the  entire  armament  is  by  no  means 
insiiniificant. 

The  immense  immigratifm  of  the  past  year,  cf)mp)8ed  lar^i^ely  of 
those  who  deceived  by  official  promises  of  protectirm  had  auticipated 
no  occasion  for  personal  defence,  readily  ju^counts  for  this  deficiency. 
In  our  disappointment  we  may  rpjoice  that  the  effect  of  the  organiza- 
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tioD,  with  all  ite  imperfectiuns,  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  satb- 
factory.  The  kDowledge  that  an  outraged  people  had  at  length 
band(Ki  thoinselves  together,  almost  to  a  man,  for  the  protection  of 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  freemen,  and  were  ready  to  die  in  their  de- 
fence, has  most  manifestly  det4^rred  an^organized  invasion.  Voting- 
lists  ready  manufactured  and  false  returns  have  been  made  to  supply 
its  place  ;  against  this  the  organization  could  afford  no  protection. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  people  of  Kansas  will  have  any 
further  use  fur  this  organization.  It  is  always  true  that  the  surest 
way  to  prevent  an  evil  is  to  be  prepared  to  meet  it,  and  three  years' 
experience  in  the  past  should  teach  us  not  to  indulge  in  any  pre- 
mature feelings  of  security  and  safety.  In  view  of  p<issible  contin- 
gencies, this  department  hereby  announces  that  it  will  still  continue 
its  exertions  to  funiish  the  means  of  protection  and  defence  to  all  who 
may  be  destitute  of  them,  and  in  all  cases  first  to  supply  those  locali- 
ties most  exposed  to  invasion  and  attack. 

E.  B.  Whitman, 

QuartennaaUr-Oeiural  Kanaas  VolunJUen, 
Approved :  J.  H.  Lane,  Organizer, 

Mr.  Whitman   replied  as  follows   to  -Brown's   letter  of 

October  5 :  — 

Lawrence,  Oct.  24,  1857. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  Your  first  two  messengers  are  sick  at 
Tocumseh.  I  helped  them  start  back  with  the  information  that  you 
should  soon  hear  from  me,  but  they  were  taken  sick  on  their  way. 
Mr.  Tidd  has  been  wailing  some  time  for  me  to  receive  remittances 
from  the  East ;  but  as  the  crisis  approaches  I  feel  in  a  hurry  to  get 
him  off.  You  are  wanted  here  a  week  from  Tuesday.  I  will  wait 
no  longer,  but  by  great  personal  exertion  have  raised  on  my  personal 
responsibility  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  General  Lane  will  send 
teams  from  Falls  City,  so  that  you  may  get  your  goods  all  in. "« 
Leave  none  behind  if  you  c^m  help  it.  Come  direct  to  this  place  and 
see  me  before  you  make  any  disposition  of  your  plunder,  except  to 
keep  it  safe.  Make  the  Tabor  people  wait  for  what  you  owe  them. 
They  must.  Make  the  money  I  send  answer  to  get  here,  and  I  hope 
by  that  time  to  have  more  for  you.     Mr.  Tidd  will  explain  all. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  B.  Whitman.' 

Finally,  this  correspondence  closes  with  a  letter  from 
Lane. 


*  Indorsed  by  Brown  :  **  Received  at  Tabor,  Nov.  1. 


»* 
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Falls  City,  Oct  80,  1857. 

Dear  Sir,  —  By  great  sacrifice  we  have  raised,  and  send  by  Mr. 
Tidd,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  I  trust  this  mouoy  will  be  used 
to  get  the  guna  to  Kansas,  or  as  near  as  possible.  If  you  can  get 
them  to  this  point,  we  will  try  to  get  them  on  in  some  way.  The 
probability  is  Kansas  will  never  need  the  guns.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  if  they  are  to  do  her  any  good,  it  will  be  in  the  next  few  days. 
Ijet  nothing  interfere  in  bringing  them  on. 

Yours,  J.  H.  Lake. 

Brown  accepted  this  invitation,  and  entered  Kansas ; 
but  without  the  rifles,  and  with  only  a  part  of  his  other 
supplies. 

These  tedious  delays  in  the  armed  expedition  under 
Brown's  direction,  from  which  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee and  the  majority  of  the  National  Committee  hoped 
so  much,  were  very  annoying  to  Brown  himself,  —  more  so, 
as  it  happened,  than  to  those  who  had  placed  the  arms  and 
money  in  his  hands.  "  God  protects  us  in  winter,"  he  had 
told  his  Massachusetts  friends;  and  the  same  protection 
was  extended  throughout  the  whole  year  1857  to  the  poor 
farmei's  of  Kansas,  who  had  suffered  in  1856  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  The  resignation  of  Governor  Geary  in  March  and 
the  appointment  of  Governor  Walker  had  not  led,  as  was 
feared,  to  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  Shannon's  adminis- 
tration. Peace  was  preserved,  emigrants  flocked  into  Kan- 
sas, and  the  political  campaign  which  ended  in  the  October 
election  had  a  result  unexpectedly  favorable  to  the  Free- 
State  men.  Consequently  the  rifles  and  cannon  of  Brown 
were  not  needed,  and  but  few  of  them  ever  were  carried 
into  Kansas.  Had  he  gone  in  with  them  in  June,  as  he  ex- 
pected, the  result  would  not  have  been  materially  different, 
although  his  presence  would  have  given  more  confidence  to 
the  radical  wing  in  the  Free-State  party,  which  ultimately 
triumphed.  In  truth,  Brown  had  done  his  work  during  the 
summer  of  1856  —  that  season  of  hardship  ^nd  terror  —  so 
thoroughly  that  there  was  no  need  to  contin\ie  it  in  1857. 
When  resumed  in  1858-59,  it  was  chiefly  to  protect  the 
settlers  in  the  border  counties,  and  to  aid  the  escape  of 
slaves  in  Missouri.     What  Brown  thought  and  felt  dwxvjv^ 
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this  year  of  inaction  may  be  inferred  from  these  letters^ 
which  begin  with  his  final  departure  from  New  England  in 

April :  — 

John  Brown  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

New  Hayek,  Conn.,  April  S3,  1857. 

Dear  Children,  —  I  received  your  letter  of  the  6th  and  8th  inst 
Will  endeavor  to  get  the  article  Ruth  wrote  for.  I  now  expect  to 
buy  the  place  of  Franklin  and  Samuel.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  some  of  the  friends  take  a  horse-team  and  meet  me  at  West- 
port  as  soon  as  this  is  received.  Inquire  for  me  at  Mr.  Judd's, 
Elizabethtown.  I  want  to  get  a  passage,  and  to  have  some  things 
taken  out.  Have  but  a  moment  to  write.  If  1  am  not  found  at 
Westport,  wait  a  little  for  me. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

Veroennes,  Vt.,  May  13,  1857. 

George  L.  Stearns,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  ...  In  regard  to  the  security  you  mention, 
for  being  responsible  for  Colonel  Carter,  I  will  say,  it  is  most  reas<»n- 
able  ;  but  as  I  deem  it  most  uncertaiu  what  will  become  of  things  I 
carry  into  the  war,  and  as  I  need  arms  ^'  more  than  I  do  bread,"  I 
propose  not  to  dmw  on  you  for  the  amount  named,  — thirteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  —  and  will  not. 

This,  I  trust,  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  yon,  and  a  vastly  Wt- 
ter  security.  I  am  exceeding  glad  of  the  arrangement  with  Colonel 
Carter,  whom  I  have  written.  I  leave  here  for  the  West  to-day, 
with  health  some  unproved,  and  shall  be  much  gratified  with  getting 
a  line  fr<»m  you,  addressed  to  Orson  M.  Oviatt,  Esq.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Please  remember  mo  to  Mrs.  S.,  family,  and  other  friends; 
and  believe  me 

Your  sincere  friend, 

John  Brown. 

The  allusion  above  is  to  the  generous  offer  of  Mr.  Steams 
to  guarantee  the  payment  for  two  hundred  revolvers,  made 
by  him  in  these  letters  of  May,  1857 :  — 

May  4.  I  have  written  to  Colonel  Carter  that  I  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  payment  of  thirteen  hundred  dollars  for  two  hundred 
revolvers,  as  you  propose,  and  have  requested  him  to  write  to  you  if 
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he  accepts  my  proposal.^  If  he  does  not,  I  will  write  to  you  again. 
If  I  pay  for  these  revolvers,  I  shall  expect  that  all  the  arms  and  am- 
manition,  rifles  as  well  as  revolvers,  not  used  for  the  defence  of 
Kansas,  shall  he  held  as  pledged  to  me  for  the  payment  of  this 
amount.  To  this  our  committee  have  assented  hy  a  vote  passed  on 
Saturday,  and  1  have  no  douht  you  will  assent  to  it.  If  you  do  not, 
let  me  know  your  reasons. 

May  6.  I  think  you  ought  to  go  to  Kansas  as  soon  as  possihle, 
and  give  Rohinson  and  the  rest  some  hackhone. 

May  11.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  on  your  way  to  Kansas : 
the  Free-State  leaders  need  somehody  to  talk  to  them.  I  hope  you 
will  see  Conway  very  soon  after  your  arrivaL  I  did  not  expect  you 
to  return,  or  hold  pledged  to  me,  any  arms  you  used  in  Kansas,  hut 
only  such  as  were  not  used. 

Truly  yours, 

George  L;  Stearns. 

Although  Mr.  Steams  had  given  authority  to  draw  on 
him  for  seven  thousand  dollars  during  1857,  what  John 
Brown  actually  did  was  to  abstain  from  drawing  for  a  dol- 
lar, to  take  nothing  from  this  abundance  either  for  his 
own  comforts  or  the  wants  of  his  family,  but  to  push  for- 
ward with  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  burdened  in  heart, 
but  faithful  to  the  trust  his  friends  reposed  in  him.  They, 
alas  !  were  not  always  so  thoughtful  for  him  as  he  for  them ; 
they  did  not  consider  that  the  promises  of  rich  men  to  poor 
men  should  be  kept  not  only  sacredly  but  promptly.  Bis 
dai  qui  cito  dat  would  have  been  Greek  to  Jolm  Brown; 
but  the  meaning  of  that  maxim  was  burned  into  his  soul  by 
the  delay  in  that  petty  subscription  which  Mr.  Lawrence 
had  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  Brown's  family.  Here  are 
some  of  the  letters  which  Mr.  Stearns  and  I  received  from 
him  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1857  :  — 


>  Mr.  Stearns's  letter  to  Colonel  Carter,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Arms  Company,  was  as  follows :  — 

Boston,  May  4,  ISStl. 
DiAft  Sib,  —  Being  desirous  of  aiding  Captain  Brown  in  his  Ransaa  enterprise.  I  am 
willing  to  purchaae  of  you  the  two  hundred  revolrrrs,  to  be  <1elivered  to  him  as  pro- 
posed, and  to  pay  yon  by  my  note  at  four  months  firom  date  of  delivery.  This  will  <nve 
HM  Urns  to  get  the  money,  should  I  wish  to  raise  the  amount  by  suheoription.  Sliould 
joa  accept  mj  proposition,  yon  will  please  notify  Captain  Brown  that  yon  are  ready  to 
daUfsr ;  and  yoordfaftk  accompsiiied  by  bis  recsipt  for  the  fvr«peiVl«'w^\)^v:x»'(M^ 
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To  Mr.  Steams, 

VBBQiNNsa,  Yt.,  Hay  IS,  1857. 

Some  days  Bince,  while  on  my  way  home  [to  North  Elba,  N.  Y.], 
8ick  with  feverand  ague,  I  got  your  favor  of  the  29th  April,  saying, 
''  Mr.  Lawrence  has  agreed  with  me  that  the  one  thousand  dollars 
shall  be  made  up,  and  will  write  to  Gerrit  Smith  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row, to  say  that  he  can  depend  on  the  money  from  him."  After 
getting  home  I  agreed  with  two  young  men  (by  the  name  of 
Thompson)  who  had  bargained  with  Mr.  Smith  for  the  &rm  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  paid  him  in  part  for  it,  and  who  had  made  the 
ifnprovements  on  it,  that  I  would  take  the  farm,  pay  the  balance 
duo  Mr.  Smith  (some  two  hundred  dollars),  and  the  remainder, 
about  eight  hundred  dollars,  to  them;  which  would  enable  them 
to  pay  for  another  fann  which  they  had  before  bought  of  a  Mr. 
Lawton,  and  were  unable  to  pay  for.  Three  days  ago  one  of  these 
men  set  out  for  Peterboro*  (the  home  of  Gerrit  Smith)  to  meet 
mo  there,  on  my  way  West,  and  have  the  thing  completed.  I 
will  now  say  ('^  frankly,^'  as  you  suggest)  that  I  must  ask  to  have 
the  one  thousand  dollars  made  up  at  once  and  forwarded  to  Gerrit 
Smith.  I  did  not  start  the  measure  of  getting  up  any  subscription 
for  me  (although  I  was  sufficieutly  needy,  as  God  knows),  nor  had 
I  a  thought  of  further  burdening  either  of  my  dear  friends  Steams  or 
Lawreuce. 

To  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Peterboro',  N.  Y.,  May  15,  1857. 

Your  most  kind  letter  of  the  26th  of  April  I  did  not  get  tUl 
within  the  last  two  or  three  days,  and  then  I  was  on  my  way 
West,  full  of  cares,  and  in  feeble  health.  I  have  just  written  my 
friend  Stearns  a  letter  of  explanation,  in  which  I  frankly  ask  that 
the  one  thousand  dollars*  donation  I  was  so  generously  encouraged 
to  expect  for  the  pcniianent  assistance  of  my  wife  and  children  be, 
under  the  circumstances  as  so  explained,  promptly  raised.  This, 
I  think,  much  the  cheapest  and  most  proper  way  to  provide  for 
them,  and  far  less  humiliating  to  my  wife,  who,  though  not  above 
getting  her  bread  over  the  washtub,  will  never  tell  her  trials  or  her 
wants  to  the  world.  This  I  know  by  the  experience  of  the  past  two 
years,  while  I  was  absent ;  but  I  would  never  utter  a  syllable  in  re- 
gard to  it,  were  I  not  conscious  that  I  am  performing  that  service 
which  is  equally  the  duty  of  millions,  who  need  not  forego  a  single 
hearty  dinner  by  the  efforts  they  are  called  on  to  make.  I  did  not 
mean  to  burden  my  friends  Stearns  and  Lawrence  further  with  the 
thing.    I  do  not  love  to  "  ride  free  horses  till  they  fall  down  dead." 
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In  reply  to  Brown's  letter  of  May  13,  Mr.  Steaorns  wrote 
on  the  19th  a  letter  containing  this  passage,  —  the  reference 
to  Gerrit  Smith  on  my  authority  being  understood  by  me 
to  concern  Brown's  main  work,  and  not  this  purchase  of 
land:  — 

Boston,  May  19, 1857. 

Your  favor  of  the  13th  was  received  yesterday.  Mr.  Lawrence 
agreed  with  me  that  the  one  thoaaaud  dollars  should  be  inade  up  for 
yoUy  and  requested  me  to  write  you  so.  The  next  day  he  sent  me  a 
note  stating  that  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Smith  to  receive  from  him  six 
hundred  dollars,  and  let  you  mortgage  fur  four  hundred  dollare.  I 
learn  to-day  from  Mr.  Sanborn  that  Gerrit  Smith  inteuds  to  aiil  you 
in  this,  and  also  obtain  something  for  your  enterprise  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. .My  agreement  with  Mr.  Lawrence  was  that  he  having 
five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  towards  the  one  thousand  dollars,  I 
would  be  responsible  for  one-half  of  the  deficicucy,  if  he  would 
provide  the  other  half,  and  when  he  returns  I  shall  tell  him  he  must 
fulfil  the  agreement  with  me.     He  will  be  home  the  1st  of  June. 

To  this  Brown  replied  at  once  :  — 

Akron,  Ohio,  May  28,  1857. 

Gboroe  L.  Stearns,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  On  my  arrival  at  Cleveland  yesterday,  I  found 
with  0.  M.  0\'iatt,  Esq.,  your  favors  of  the  16th  and  19th  iust.  I 
had  made  no  previous  arrangement  with  Mr.  Smith  about  the  land, 
other  than  to  say  that  I  wanted  the  contract  with  the  Thompsons 
made  over  to  me  on  payment,  or  to  that  effect.  He  had  given  me  no 
encouragement  of  any  help  about  it  from  him ;  and  when  I  met  one 
of  the  Thompsons  there,*  all  I  could  do  was  to  get  both  parties  to 
agree  to  the  arrangement,  and  to  wait  until  the  money  could  get  on 
from  Boston.  Mr.  Smith  had  before  written  me  that  his  last  year's 
efforts  for  Kansas  had  embarrassed  him,  but  that  when  the  struggle 
was  renewed  he  would  do  all  he  could.  He  gave  me  fifty  dollars, 
Mrs.  S.  ten  dollars  and  some  little  useful  articles  ;  Peterboro'  friends 
gave  me  thirty-one  dollars,  and  I  came  on  with  the  understanding 
that  probably  the  thousand  dollars  would  soon  be  sent  on  to  Mr. 
Smith.  I  lost  about  one  week  on  my  way  to  my  family  with  ague 
and  fever,  and  left  home  feeble,  and  am  still  so.  I  could  promise 
Colonel  Carter  no  more  than  pay  for  primings,  which  I  had  not  bar- 
gained for.     I  shall  redeem  my  promise  to  you  as  soon  as  I  am  able 

1  At  PeterboroV 
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to  do  so.  Please  write  me  next  to  Dr.  Jesse  BoweD,  Iowa  City, 
I(»wa,  on  envelope.  I  send  my  earnest  good  wishes  to  Mrs.  S.  and 
the  children.  Am  disappointed  in  not  having  Mr.  Foster  and  child 
for  company. 

Very  respectfully  your  friend, 

John  Browm. 

Upon  this  statement  of  the  case,  Mr.  Steams  proposed 
to  Mr.  Lawrence  that  the  money  should  be  sent  on  at 
once.  To  this  proposition  he  finally  assented,  but  in  the 
mean  time  wrote  to  Mr.  Stearns  as  followd :  — 

June  8  [1857]. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  did  not  intend  to  do  any  more  than  to  write  a 
'^  heading ''  for  a  suhscriptiim  for  Captain  Brown,  and  subscribe  for 
myself.  But  he  was  desirous  to  have  me  do  more,  and  I  have,  as 
the  pa(»er  shows.  I  wish  I  could  do  the  whole.  But  I  am  behind- 
hand in  everything.  My  business  extends  through  a  large  part  of 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  prevents  my  devotiug  as  much  time  as 
would  be  desirable  to  push  on  this  and  similar  good  projects  for 
individual  advantage.  If  Captain  Brown  should  be  kilU*d  or  dis- 
abled, then  I  should  be  held  for  the  one  thousand  dollars.^ 

Yours  truly, 

A.  A.  Lawrencb. 

Hl'Dsox,  Ohio,  May  27,  1857. 

Dear  Wife  and  Children,  every  one,  —  ...  I  have  got 

Salmon^s  letter  of  the  I9th  insUmt,  and  am  much  obliged  for  it. 
There  is  some  prospect  that  Owen  will  go  on  with  me.  If  I  should 
never  return,  it  is  my  particular  request  that  no  other  monument 
be  used  to  keep  mo  in  remembrance  than  the  same  plain  one  that 
records  the  death  of  my  grandfather  and  son  ;  and  that  a  short  story, 
like  those  already  <m  it,  be  told  of  John  Brown  the  fifth,  under  that 
of  grandfather.  I  think  I  have  several  good  reasons  for  this.  I 
would  be  glad  that  my  posterity  should  not  only  remember  their 
parentage,  but  also  the  cause  they  labored  in.  I  do  not  expect  to 
leave  these  parts  under  four  or  five  days,  and  will  try  to  write  again 

1  I  take  it  this  lost  Aciitence  implies  that  Rrown  was  going  to  **  bear 
arms,"  that  he  was  on  a  dangerous  errand,  niul  that  Mr.  Lawrence  approved 
of  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  arms  an<l  moni>y  in  his  hands.  At  this 
time  there  was  no  talk  of  the  Virginia  plan,  nor  did  any  property  of  the 
Kansas  Committee  go  for  that  plan,  —  but  the  property  of  individual  mem- 
bers who  gave  it  freely,  knowing  what  might  be  done  with  it. 
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before  T  go  off.     I  am  much  coufused  iu  mind,  and  cannot  remember 
what  I  wish  to  write.     May  God  abundantly  bless  you  all !  .  .  . 
Your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

John  Brown. 

These  letters  are  all  brief  and  to  the  point. 

Wassonville,  Iowa,  July  17,  1857. 

Dear  Wife  and  Children,  every  one,  —  Since  I  last  wrote 
I  have  made  but  little  progress,  having  teams  and  wagons  to  rig  up 
and  load,  and  getting  a  horse  hurt  pretty  badly.  Still  wc  shall  get  on 
just  as  well  and  as  fast  as  Providence  intends,  and  I  hope  we  may 
all  be  satisfied  with  that.  We  hear  of  but  little  that  is  interesting 
from  Kansas.  It  will  be  a  great  privilege  to  hear  from  homo  again ; 
«nd  I  would  give  anything  to  know  that  I  should  be  permitted  to 
see  you  all  again  in  this  life.  But  God's  will  be  done.  To  his 
infinite  grace  I  commend  you  all. 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

John  Brown. 

Tabor,  Iowa,  Aug.  8,  1867. 
George  L.  Stearns,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  In  consequence  of  ill-health  and  other  hin- 
drances too  numerous  and  unpleasant  to  write  about,  the  least  of 
which  has  not  been  the  lack  of  sufficient  means  for  freight  bills  and 
other  expenses,  I  have  never  as  yet  returned  to  Kansas.  This  has 
been  unavoidable,  unless  I  returned  without  securing  the  principal 
object  for  which  I  came  back  from  the  Territory ;  and  I  am  now 
waiting  for  teams  and  means  to  come  from  there  to  enable  me  to  go 
on.^  I  obtained  two  teams  and  wagons,  as  I  talked  of,  at  a  cost  of 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars,  but  was  obliged  to  hire  a 
teamster  and  to  drive  one  team  myself.  This  unexpected  increase  of 
labor,  together  with  being  much  of  the  time  quite  unwell  and  de- 
pressed with  disappointments  and  delays,  has  prevented  my  writing 
8(K>ner.  Indeed,  I  had  pretty  much  determined  not  to  write  till  I 
should  do  it  from  Kansas.  I  will  tell  you  some  of  my  disappoint- 
ments. I  was  flattered  with  the  expectation  of  getting  one  thousand 
dollars  fipom  Hartford  City  and  also  one  thousand  dollars  from  New 
Haven.  From  Hartford  I  did  get  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  dol- 
lars, and  a  little  over  in  some  repair  of  anns.  From  New  Haven  I 
got  twenty- five  dollars;  at  any  rate,  that  is  all  I  can  get  any  advice 
oi,     Qerrit  Smith  supplied  me  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 

*  Have  here  and  at  Nebraska  Citv  five  full  loads. 
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or  I  could  not  have  reached  this  place.  He  also  loaned  me  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  dolLirs  to  pay  to  the  Thompsons  who  were  diaappointed 
of  getting  their  money  for  the  fiirm  I  had  agreed  for  and  got  poeees- 
sion  of  fur  uf>e.  I  have  been  continually  hearing  from  them  that  I 
hart  notfulfilledj  and  that  I  told  them  I  should  not  leave  the  conutry 
till  the  thing  was  completed.  This  has  exceedingly  mortified  me.  I 
could  tell  you  much  more  had  I  room  and  time.  Have  not  given  up. 
Will  write  more  when  I  get  to  Kansas. 

Tour  friend, 

John  Bbowh. 

To  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Tabor,  Fremont  County,  Iowa,  Aug.  13, 1857. 

Much  as  I  love  to  communicate  with  you,  it  is  still  a  great  burden 
fiir  me  to  write  when  I  have  nothing  of  interest  to  say,  and  when 
there  is  something  to  bo  active  about.  Since  I  left  New  England  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  ill-health  ;  and  having  in  good  measure  ex- 
hausted my  available  means  toward  purchasing  such  supplies  as  I 
should  certainly  need  if  agiiin  cjiUed  into  active  service,  and  without 
which  I  could  accomplish  next  to  nothing,  I  had  to  begin  my  jour- 
ney buck  with .  not  more  than  half  money  at  any  time  to  bear  my 
exjH'nses  through  and  pay  my  freights.  This  being  the  case,  I  was 
obliged  to  stop  at  different  points  on  the  way,  and  to  go  to  othere  off 
the  route  ti)  solicit  help.  At  most  places  I  raised  a  little ;  but  it 
consumed  my  time,  and  my  unavoidable  expenses  so  nearly  kept 
pace  with  my  incomes  that  I  found  it  exceedingly  discouragiug. 
With  the  help  of  Gerrit  Smith,  who  supplied  me  with  sixty  dollars 
at  Peterboro\  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  at  Chicago,  and 
other  smaller  amounts  fnmi  others,  I  was  able  to  pay  freights  and 
other  expenses  to  this  place;  hiring  a  man  to  drive  one  team,  and 
drivincr  another  myself ;  and  had  about  twenty-five  dollars  on  hand, 
with  about  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  provisions,  when  I  reached 
here.  Among  all  the  g<M»d  friends  who  had  promised  to  go  with  me, 
not  one  could  I  get  to  stick  by  me  and  assist  me  on  my  way  through. 
I  have  picked  up,  at  different  times  on  the  way,  considerable  vahie 
in  articles  (indisj)ensable  in  active  service)  which  were  scattenni  on 
the  way,  and  had  been  ]m>vided  either  by  or  for  the  National  Com- 
mittee. On  reaching  here  1  found  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  8<»nt 
me  by  Mr.  Whitman,  from  sale  of  articles  in  Kansas,  sent  there  by 
the  National  Committee.  This  is  all  the  money  I  have  got  from 
them  on  their  nppn»j»riation  at  New  York.  On  the  road  one  of  my 
horses  hurt  himself  so  badly  that  I  lost  about  ten  days  in  conse- 
quence, not  hiding  in  c«mditi<m  to  go  on  without  him,  or  to  buy  or  to 
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hire  another.  I  find  the  arms  aud  ammunition  voted  me  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Committee  nearly  all  here,  and  in  middling  good 
order,  —  some  a  little  rusted.  Have  overhauled  and  cleaned  up  the 
worst  of  them,  and  am  now  waiting  to  know  what  is  best  to  do 
next,  or  for  a  little  escort  from  Kansas,  should  I  and  the  supplies  be 
needed.  I  am  now  at  last  within  a  kind  of  hailing  distance  of  our 
Free- State  friends  in  Kansas. 

On  the  way  from  Iowa  City  I  and  my  third  son  (the  hired  man  I 
mentioned),  in  order  to  make  the  little  funds  we  had  reach  as  far  as- 
possible,  and  to  avoid  notice,  lived  exclusively  on  herriug,  soda 
crackers,  and  sweetened  water  for  more  than  three  weeks  (sleeping 
every  night  in  our  wagons),  except  that  twice  we  got  a  little  milk, 
and  a  few  times  some  boiled  eggs.  Early  in  the  season,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poor  encoumgemeut  I  met  with,  and  of  their  own 
losses  and  sufferings,  my  sons  declined  to  return ;  and  my  wife  wrote 
me  as  follows :  **  The  boys  have  all  determined  both  to  practuse  and 
learn  war  no  more."  This  I  said  nothing  about,  lest  it  should  pre- 
vent my  getting  any  further  supplies.  After  leaving  New  England 
I  could  not  get  the  scratch  of  a  pen  to  tell  whether  anything  had 
been  deposited  at  Hartford,  from  Now  Haven  and  other  j^laces,  for 
me  or  not ;  until,  since  I  came  here,  a  line  comes  from  Mr.  Callender, 
dated  24th  July,  saying  nothing  has  been  deposited,  in  answer  to 
one  I  had  written  June  22,  in  which  he  further  says  he  has  an- 
swered all  my  letters.  The  parting  with  my  wife  and  young  uned- 
ucated children,  without  income,  supplies  of  clothing,  provisions,  or 
even  a  comfortable  house  to  live  in,  or  money  to  provide  such  things, 
with  at  least  a  fair  chance  that  it  was  to  be  a  last  and  final  separc^ 
tion^  had  lain  heavily  on  me,  and  was  about  as  much  a  matter  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  self-devotion  on  the  part  of^  my  wife  as  on  my  own,  and 
about  as  much  her  act  as  my  own.  When  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  his 
own  accord,  proposed  relieving  me  on  that  score,  it  greatly  eased  a 
burdened  spirit ;  but  I  did  not  rely  upon  it  absolutely,  nor  make  any 
certain  bargain  on  the  strength  of  it,  until  after  heiug  positively  as- 
sured by  Mr.  Stearns,  in  writing,  that  it  should,  and  by  yourself  that 
it  would,  certainly  be  done. 

It  was  the  poor  condition  of  niy  noble-hearted  wife  and  of  her 
young  children  that  made  me  follow  up  that  encouragement  with  a 
tenacity  that  disgusted  him  and  completely  exhausted  his  patience. 
But  after  such  repeated  assurances  from  friends  I  so  much  respected 
that  I  could  not  suspect  they  would  trifle  with  my  feelings,  I  made 
a  positive  bargain  for  the  fann ;  and  when  I  found  nothing  f«ir 
me  at  Peterboro',  I  borrowed  one  hnndre<l  and  ten  dollars  of  Mr. 
Smith  for  the  men  who  occupied  the  farm,  t<*lHiii:  liiin  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  refunded,  and   the  others  tluit  they  w«iul«l  tret  all  thoit 
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mouey  very  soon,  and  even  before  I  left  the  eountiy.  This  has 
brought  mo  ouly  extreme  mortitication  and  depression  of  feeling; 
for  all  my  letters  from  home,  up  to  the  last,  say  not  a  dime  has 
been  paid  in  to  Mr.  Suiith.  Friends  who  never  know  the  lack  of 
a  sumptuous  dinner  little  comprehend  the  value  of  such  trifling 
matters  to  persous  circumstanced  as  I  am.  But,  my  noble-hearted 
friend,  I  am  *'  though  faint,  yet  pursuing. '^  My  health  has  been 
much  better  of  late.  I  believe  my  anxiety  and  discouragements 
had  somethhig  to  do  with  rej^eated  returns  of  fever  and  ague  I  have 
hud,  as  it  tended  to  deprive  me  of  sleep  and  to  debilitate  me.  I 
iuteud  this  hotter  as  a  kind  of  report  of  my  progress  and  success,  as 
much  for  your  committee  or  my  friend  Steams  as  yourself.  I  have 
bei>n  joined  by  a  friend  since  I  got  here,  and  get  no  discouraging 
news  from  Kansas.  Your  friend, 

J.  Browx. 

Tabor,  Iowa,  Aug.  17,  1857. 

Dear  Wife  and  Children,  every  one,  —  I  have  just  received 
the  letter  of  Heury  and  Kuth,  of  2()th  and  27th  July,  enclosing  one 
from  Mr.  Day.  SVe  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  all  were  well  so 
hitely;  and  I  am  pleased  to  discover  that  Mr.  Day  is  willing  I 
should  pay  Heury,  if  1  have  any  funds  of  his  in  my  hands.  This  I 
shall  certainly  try  to  dOj  should  that  prove  to  be  the  case.  I  do  not 
kuow  how  that  is,  as  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  overhaul  some 
papers  left  by  me  last  fall  iu  my  old  chest  with  Owen.  Shall  try 
to  do  that  soon.  I  wrote  home  from  here  week  before  last,  on  Satur- 
day. Since  then  we  have  been  waiting  either  for  news  or  for  a  small 
escort  of  men  and  teams  to  go  \vith  us.  We  get  no  special  news 
from  the  West  as  yet*  We  are  beginuiug  Ui  take  lessons,  and  have 
(we  think)  a  very  capable  tciicher.  Should  no  disturbance  occur, 
we  may  iK)S8ihly  think  best  to  work  back  eastward  ;  *  cannot  deter- 
mine yet.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  write  me  here  till  I  say  to 
you  where  elsej  and  I  want  you  to  give  me  all  the  particulars  con- 
ceruiug  your  welfare.     God  bless  you  all ! 

N.  Hawkins. 

Tabor,  Fremont  CouNTi',  Iowa,  Se]>t.  12,  1857. 

Dear  Wife  and  Children,  every  one,  — It  is  now  nearly  two 
weeks  since  I  hav(»  seen  anything  from  home,  and  about  as  long 
since  I  wrote.  .  .  .  We  get  nothing  very  definite  from  Kansas  yet, 

1  Here  is  the  first  intimation  in  these  letters  of  a  purpose  to  use  hi« 
armed  force  against  slaver}^  in  the  eastern  States,  as  he  did  two  yean 
after. 
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bat  think  we  sliall  in  the  ooarse  of  another  week.  .  .  .  Got  a  most 
kind  letter  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Saubom  yesterday ;  also  one  frt)m  Mr. 
BLiiry  where  Oliver  was  living.  You  probably  have  but  little  idea 
of  my  anxiety  to  get  letters  from  you  constantly  ;  and  it  would  afford 
me  great  satisfaction  to  learn  that  you  all  regularly  attend  to  reading 
your  Biblesy  and  that  you  are  all  punctuaT  to  attend  meetings  on 
Sabbath  days.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  any  one  com- 
plain of  the  time  he  had  lost  in  that  way. 

Year  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

John  Brown. 

Of  all  the  Brown  family  who  had  settled  in  Kansas  two 
years  before,  there  now  remained  only  the  household  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Adair,  Brown's  brother-in-law,  who  wrote  him 
at  Tabor  thus :  — 

OsAWATOMiE,  K.  T.,  Oct.  2,  1867. 
Mb.  J.  B. 

Dear  Friend,  —  Yours  of  September  5  was  received  yesterday, 
having  been  mailed  at  Lawrence  the  day  before.  Your  whereabouts 
had  for  some  time  been  to  us  unknown.  The  letter  you  sent  to  **  Mr. 
Addis ''  was  forwarded  to  me  in  the  latter  part  of  June.^  I  secured  the 
sum  of  money  requested,  but  the  men  failed  to  go.  I  was  in  Law- 
rence about  a  month  since;  Mr.  Whitman  was  East.  '*  Mr.  Addis  ^ 
said  that  the  last  he  had  heard  of  you,  you  had  gone  to  Chicago, 
but  expected  you  would  return  to  Tabor  again  before  long ;  thtjught 
some  persons  would  go  and  meet  you,  —  titlkcd  some  of  going  liim- 
self.  You  desire  much  a  personal  interview  with  me,  and  also  defi- 
nite information  about  matters  as  they  ** really  are"  now  iu  the 
Territory.  As  to  a  personal  inter\'iew,  I  should  be  happy  to  have 
one  J  but  the  state  of  my  own  health  and  of  my  family  forbids  my 
going  to  Tabor  at  present.  For  nearly  five  weeks  past  I  have  spent 
most  of  my  time  in  taking  care  of  the  sick,  when  able  to  do  anything. 
I  had  a  man  hired  to  work  for  me,  who  about  the  Ist  of  Septeniher 
was  taken  very  sick  (fever  and  internal  inflammation) ;  has  bi»eu 
better,  and  again  worse,  and  is  still  dangerous.  I  was  ahsent  nearly 
one  week  at  Leoompton,  as  a  witness  in  the  case  of  the  Osawatomie 
town  site;  some  outsiders  having  tried  to  preempt  a  part  of  it. 
Had  to  hire  a  man  during  my  absence,  to  take  care  of  the  sick  man. 
Since  my  return  I  have  been  much  troubled  with  illness,  sometimes 
severe  when  I  exercise  much.  Florella  and  the  babe  have  very  8<ire 
throats;  the  babe  is  teething,  has  chills  sometimes,  and  requires 

»  I  suppose  "  Mr.  Addis "  was  W.  A.  PhillipR. 
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much  care.  Charles  and  Emnm  are  irell  at  preanib  Utk  OairiB 
ami  babe  hare  bei-n  with  as  einoe  the  firat  of  Jdd«  nntil  last  m 
Sbe  ciiin<T  back,  went  to  LecuiD[iUiii  to  preempt  her  claim  in  Ju 
ju»t  l>cf»re  the  land-ntfire  dueed  ;  but  iliil  not  aacoeed,  becaoi 
could  uiit  Bwear  that  she  had  aa  a  widnw  built,  or  caused  tu 
built,  a  hiiii«e  on  the  claim.  The  house  her  hnsbaiid  built  ll 
wiiuld  uut  reoi^ize  as  belug  built  by  her  "  at  a  *eido>D."  tjbe  I 
tu  return  and  hare  anotlier  built,  wlilch  liaa  beeu  done.  She  w 
last  ireek  uud  preempted,  and  has  returned  to  Ohio.  For  a  Dum 
■>r  ini-ks  btfuru  the  left  she  and  her  babe  hod  both  been  ai 
Thinigh  n-e  have  nut  had  much  idukuesa  amuog  the  membera  of  < 
vu-a  fuuiily  priijier,  yet  vre  am  iu  a  uieaeuro  worn  out  tiikiug  otre 
the  sick.  We  greatly  feel  the  need  of  rest  and  quiet.  There  L 
g(Hid  deal  of  sicknesa  sruund,  —  chiefly  ainuug  the  uiora  reo 
euiigniuts.  It  has  been  drier  here  this  year  than  last.  My  corn  i 
potativs  are  almost  an  entire  failure.  Mine  wer«  planted"  ear] 
later  crops  havn  done  better. 

As  to  iHditiiJtl  mailers,  I  have  my  own  views  of  things.     Wall 

]r  has   disgraced   hijnwlf, — has   not   fulfilled   a  pledge  made   in   i 

l  Topeka  sjK'ech  ;  iudced,  1  never  had  wmfidence  to  believe  he  wou 

:S'  But  the   Free-State  wen   have  detennined  to  go  into  the  Octol 

3  i  electicm,  and  iniiny  are  sanguine  that  tlicy  will  carry  it.     I  may 

}'i  disappiiiuted,  but  canuot  see  tilings  in  so  favorable  a  light  as  they  ( 

,f  An  invasion  such  as  we  had  tu  '54  and  '55  I  do  nut  expect ;  t 

f  doubtless  many  voters  from  slave  States  will  be  smuggled  in,  a 

:  fraudulent  returns  trill  be  made ;  nor  do  I  suppose  it  will  be  pos^l 

1  for  the  Free-State  men  to  show  up  the  frauds  so  as  to  gain   thi 

I  euds.     The  showing  up  of  frautis  does  not  amount  tu  much  wh< 

those  who  arc  to  decide  ujMin  tiw  frauds  are  abettors  or  perpetrati 

of  them,  and  the  highest  rewards  Am  given  from  headquarters  I 

the  most  bolil  and  oulrageims  peqietrators.     Hence  I  rather  eip< 

that  the  pnwlavery  men  will  carry  the  day  October  5.     If  diss 

piinted,  I  shall  vcji-ice.     What  course  things  will  take  if  the  Fre 

I  Slate  men  fiiil,  I  Jo  not  know.     Some  prophesy  trouble  rieht  nlon 

;  This  would  not  Buqiriao  me  were  it  to  inxxir.     Bat  T  w.mld  deplo 

V  "  renewal  of  war.     If  it  is  to  be  ciminenred  again,  the  boil  hi 

I  bftter  bo  probed  in  the  centre,  at  Wiishingfein,  where  the  cormi 

tion  is  the  worst.    The  pr.islavery  men  in  the  Territory  are  b 

]'  petty  tools. 

No  recent  word  from  Hudson,  Akron,  or  Grafton.     We  have  no 
■}.  »  tri-weekly  mail  to  Westi>ort,  and  also  to  Lawrence;  mails  gei 

1;  enJly  regular.     I   know  of  no  means  of  sending  yon   by  priva 

'  M'idow  of  a  iii'ighboi  killiil  August  30,  1858. 
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ouuveyanoe.     Send  by  mail|  addressing  on  the  envelope  as  you 

]XH|  nested. 

S.  L.  Adaib. 

P.  S.  A  letter  from  you  to  me  by  mail  would  probably  reach  me 
without  much  risk. 

Such  letters  depict  the  every-day  situation  of  matters  in 
Kansas  at  this  time.  But  Bi-own  was  meditating  a  stroke 
which  should  accomplish  more  than  the  most  garrulous 
chronicler  could  narrate. 

NoTK.  —  It  will  be  plain  from  the  letters  given  in  this  chapter  that 
Brown  was  r^^ed  in  Kansas,  at  the  close  of  1857,  by  all  the  leading 
Free- State  men,  and  by  their  Mends  in  2(ew  ESiglaud  and  New  York,  as 
neither  a  dangerous  nor  a  deceitful  man.  They  actually  felt  that  reliance 
npon  him  which  these  letters  express  ;  any  subsequent  opinion  of  theirs  to 
the  contraTy  was  an  afterthought.  The  active  hostility  of  Bobinson  and 
Q.  W.  Brown  to  John  Brown  began  in  185S. 


27 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  PLANS  DISCLOSED. 

JOHN  BROWN'S  long-meditated  plan  of  action  in  Vin 
ginia  was  wholly  his  own,  as  he  more  than  onoe 
declared;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  long  formed  and 
matured  it  that  he  made  it  known  to  the  few  friends  out- 
side of  his  own  household  who  shared  his  confidence  in 
that  Inatter.  I  cannot  say  how  numerous  these  were ;  bat 
beyond  his  family  and  the  armed  followers  who  accom- 
panied him,  I  have  never  supposed  that  his  Virginia  plan 
was  known  to  fifty  persons.  Even  to  those  few  it  was  not 
fully  communicated,  though  they  knew  that  he  meant  to 
fortify  himself  somewhere  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  or 
Tennessee,  and  from  that  fastness,  with  his  band  of  sol- 
diers, sally  out  and  emancipate  slaves,  seize  hostages  and 
levy  contributions  on  the  slaveholders.  Moreover,  from  the 
time  he  first  matured  it,  there  were  several  changes  amount- 
ing at  last  to  an  entire  modification  of  the  scheme.  As  he 
disclosed  it  to  me  in  1858,  in  the  house  of  Gerrit  Smith  at 
Peterboro',  it  was  very  different  from  the  plan  he  had  un- 
folded to  Thomas  and  to  that  other  Maryland  freedman 
Frederick  Douglass,  at  Brown's  own  house  in  Springfield  in 
1847.^  I  have  already  quoted  Douglass's  description  of  this 
house  and  its  master,  whose  guest  he  was.  In  respect  to 
his  disclosure  of  the  great  plan,  Douglass  says  in  his  "  Life 
and  Times  "  (edition  of  1881,  pp.  279-282)  :  — 

'*  Captain  Brovm  cautiously  approached  the  subject  which  he 
wished  to  bring  to  my  attention,  for  he  seemed  to  apprehend  ojipo- 
sition  to  his  views.     He  denounced  slavery  in  look  and  language 

*  This  house,  on  Franklin  Street,  north  of  the  railroad  station,  near  which 
was  Brown's  wool -warehouse,  is  still  standing.  It  was  rented  by  Brown, 
who  never  owned  a  house  in  New  England,  nor  lived  so  long  in  any  thcie 
a*»  in  that  whore  he  was  horn  at  Torrinf^on. 
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fierce  and  bitter ;  thought  that  slaveholders  had  forfeited  their  right 
X*t  live,  and  that  the  slaves  had  the  right  to  gain  their  liberty  in  any 
way  they  could ;  did  not  believe  that  '  moral  suasion '  would  ever 
liberate  the  shive,  nor  that  political  action  would  abolish  the  system. 
He  had  long  had  a  plan  which  could  accomplish  this  end,  and  had 
invited  me  to  his  house  to  lay  that  plan  befure  me ;  he  had  been 
some  time  looking  for  colored  men  to  whom  he  could  safely  reveal 
his  secret,  and  at  times  he  had  almost  despaired  of  finding  such  men ; 
hut  now  he  was  encouraged,  for  he  saw  heads  of  such  rising  up  in  all 
directions.  He  had  observed  my  course,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he 
wanted  my  co-operation.  His  plan,  as  it  then  lay  in  his  mind,  had 
much  to  commend  it.  It  did  not,  as  some  suppose,  contemplate  a 
general  rising  among  the  slaves,  and  a  general  slaughter  of  the 
slavemasters :  an  insurrection,  he  thought,  would  only  defeat  the 
object ;  but  his  plan  did  contemplate  the  creating  of  an  annoil  force 
which  should  act  in  the  very  heart  of  the  South.  He  was  not  aveise 
to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  thought  the  practice  of  carrying  arms 
would  be  a  good  one  for  the  colored  people  to  adopt,  as  it  would  give 
them  a  sense  of  their  manhood.  No  people,  he  said,  could  have  self- 
respect,  or  be  respected,  who  would  not  fight  for  their  freedom.  He 
called  my  attention  to  a  map  of  the  United  States,  and  pointed  out 
to  me  the  ranges  which  stretch  away  from  the  borders  <»f  New  York 
into  the  Southern  States.  '  These  mountains,'  he  said,  '  arc  the  basis 
of  my  plan.  God  has  given  the  strength  of  the  hills  to  freedom ;  they 
were  placed  here  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  race ;  they  are 
full  of  natural  forts,  where  one  man  for  defence  will  be  equal  to  a 
hundred  for  attack  ;  they  are  full  also  of  good  hiding-places,  where 
large  numbers  of  brave  men  could  be  c<>ncealed,  and  baffle  and  elude 
pursuit  for  a  long  time.  I  know  these  mountains  well,  and  could 
take  a  body  of  men  into  them  and  keep  them  there,  despite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  Virginia  to  dislodge  them.  The  true  object  to  be  sought  is, 
first  of  all,  to  destroy  the  money-value  of  slave  property  ;  and  that 
can  only  be  done  by  rendering  such  property  insecure.  My  plan, 
then,  is  to  take  at  first  about  twenty-five  picked  men,  and  begin  on 
a  small  scale ;  supply  them  arms  and  ammunition,  and  post  them  in 
squads  of  five  on  a  line  of  twenty-five  miles.  The  most  persuasive 
and  judicious  of  them  shall  then  go  down  to  the  fields  from  time  to 
time,  as  opportunity  offers,  and  induce  the  slaves  to  join  them,  seek- 
ing and  selecting  the  most  restless  and  daring.'  He  saw  that  in  this 
part  of  the  work  the  utmost  care  must  be  used  to  avoid  treachery  ami 
disclosure.  Only  the  most  c<insoientious  and  skilled  should  be  sent 
on  this  perilous  duty  ;  with  caro  and  enterprise  ho  thoutjht  he  could 
soon  gather  a  force  of  a  hundred  h.-ndy  men,  who  would  be  content 
to  lead  the  free  and  adventur«ui8  life  to  which  he  proposed  U\  tnuu 
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them.  When  these  were  properly  drilled,  aud  each  man  had  foDod 
the  place  fur  which  he  was  hest  suited,  they  wuuld  begin  work  in 
earliest;  they  wuuld  ran  off  the  slaves  in  lai^  numbers,  retain  the 
brave  and  strong  ones  in  the  mountains,  and  send  the  weak  and 
dm  id  to  the  North  by  the  '  underground  railroad ; '  his  operatiuDs 
wtiuld  be  enLirged  with  increasiug  numbers,  and  would  not  be  am- 
fined  to  one  hicality. 

**  When  I  asked  him  how  he  would  support  these  men,  he  saiti 
emphatically  he  would  subsist  them  upon  the  enemy.  Slavery  was 
a  state  of  war.  and  the  slave  had  a  right  to  anything  necessary  to  his 
freedom.  *  But/  said  I,  *  suppose  you  succeed  in  running  off  a  few 
slavi'S,  and  thus  impress  the  Virginia  slaveholders  with  a  sense  of  iu- 
security  in  their  slaves,  —  the  effeirt  will  only  be  to  make  them  sell  tlieir 
slaves  farther  South.'  *  That,'  said  he,  *  will  be  first  what  I  want  to 
do ;  then  I  would  ft»llow  them  up.  If  we  could  drive  slavery  out  of 
one  ctinnty.  it  would  be  a  great  gain ;  it  wi»uld  weaken  the  system 
thn>ughout  the  State.'  'But  they  wtmld  employ  bloodhounds  to 
hunt  you  out  of  the  mountains.'  *  That  they  might  attempt,'  said 
he,  *  but  the  chances  arc  we  should  whip  them ;  and  when  we  should 
have  whipped  one  squad,  they  wouhi  he  careful  how  they  pursued.' 
'  But  you  inicrlit  l>e  8um»unde<l  and  cut  off  fnun  your  means  of  sub- 
sistence.' He  th<iugbt  that  could  not  l>e  done  so  they  could  not  cut 
their  way  out ;  hut  even  if  the  worst  camo,  he  could  but  be  killed, 
and  he  had  no  better  use  for  his  life  than  to  lav  it  down  in  the  cause 
of  the  slave.  When  I  suggested  that  we  might  convert  the  slave- 
holders, he  became  much  excitetl,  and  said  that  could  never  be;  *he 
knew  their  pnMid  hearts,  and  that  they  would  never  he  induced  to 
give  up  their  slaves  until  they  felt  a  big  stick  about  their  heads.'  He 
thniitjht  I  might  have  noticed  the  simple  manner  in  which  he  lived, 
addiiiir  that  he  had  adopted  this  in  onier  to  save  money  to  carry  ont 
his  pnr]>osos.  This  was  said  in  no  h^^stful  tone,  for  he  felt  that  he 
had  dflaveil  alreadv  too  long,  and  had  no  n>om  to  boaftt  either  his 
zeal  or  his  self-denial.  Had  some  men  made  such  display  of  rigid 
virtue,  I  should  have  rejected  it  as  affected,  false,  or  hypocritical,  hut 
in  John  Brown  I  felt  it  to  be  as  real  as  iron  or  granite.  Fnmi  this 
nitrht  spent  with  John  Brown  in  1847.  while  I  continue<l  to  write 
and  speak  against  slavery,  I  became  all  the  less  hopeful  nf  its  peace- 
ful aholition.  My  uttvniuces  l>e<*ame  more  and  more  tinged  by  the 
color  of  this  man's  strong  impressi<ms."  * 

^  Mr.  Douglass  adds  the  tnie  version  of  a  famous  anecdote  :  "  Speaking 
at  an  aiitislavery  convention  in  Ohio,  1  expressed  my  apprehension  that 
slavery  could  only  he  destmyed  bj'  blomlshe*!,  when  1  was  suddenly  and 
sharply  iuterruptiMl  hv  my  good  old  friend  Sojourner  Tnith,  with  the  qnes- 
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There  can  be  no  question  that  what  Brown  saw  and  did 
in  ELansas  gave  a  new  tone  to  his  scheme.  I  do  not  much 
rely  upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  Amy,  who  as  a  witness  before 
Senator  Mason's  committee  showed  liimself  apt  at  forget- 
ting and  misplacing  events;  but  a  part  of  his  testimony 
bearing  upon  this  matter  must  have  some  foundation  in  fact. 
He  mentions  a  conversation  held  with  Brown  in  Kansas 
late  in  1858,  in  which  Brown  said  the  only  way  to  abolish 
slavery  was  to  post  a  company  of  men  somewhere  in  the 
mountains  of  the  slave  States  to  assist  slaves  in  escaping, 
and  thus  make  the  system  of  slavery  insecure.  ''I  told 
him  that  I  thought  he  was  doing  an  injury  to  the  whole 
country  in  pursuing  that  course ;  that  it  was  contrary  to  his 
former  views  on  the  subject;  that  I  did  not  suppose  he 
could  get  any  person  to  assist  him  in  it ;  that  I  felt  satisfied 
his  good  friend  Gerrit  Smith  would  not  assist  him,  because 
Mr.  Smith  had  placed  in  our  hands  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  made  it  an  especial  condition  that  every  dollar  of  it 
should  go  for  food  or  medicine,  and  not  for  matters  of  war ; 
he  professed  to  be  a  peace  man.  I  told  him  I  knew  he  was 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Howe,  and  I  did  not  suppose  Dr.  Howe 
would  do  anything  of  that  sort :  no  Republican  would.  His 
answer  was,  that  he  disliked  the  do-nothing  policy  of  the 
Abolitionists;  they  would  never  effect  anything  by  their 
milk-and-water  principles.  As  to  the  Republicans,  they  were 
of  no  account,  for  they  were  opposed  to  carrying  the  war 
into  Africa;  they  were  opposed  to  meddling  with  slavery  in 
the  States  where  it  existed.  He  said  his  doctrine  was  to 
free  the  slaves  by  the  sword.     I  then  again  asked  him  liow 

tion,  'Frederick,  is  God  dead?*  *  No,'  I  answered,  *aiid  because  Ood 
is  oot  dead,  slavery  can  only  end  in  blood.'  My  quaint  old  sister  was  of 
the  Garrison  school  of  non-resistants,  and  was  shocked  at  my  sanguinar}' 
doctrine  ;  but  she,  too,  liecame  an  advocate  of  tlie  sword  when  the  war  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union  was  declared."  I  have  slightly  abbreviated 
Donglass's  statement  here  and  thei*e.  Possibly  in  writing  from  memory, 
after  Brown's  death,  he  may  have  unconsciously  mingled  with  the  sohenie 
of  1847  features  that  did  not  take  shape  in  Brown's  mind  until  after  his 
Kansas  experiences.  Thomas  Thomas  assures  mo  that  Bmwn's  plan  before 
1851  was  to  occupy  land  at  the  South  as  a  slaveholder,  using  trusty  colorc<l 
men  as  hw  nominal  slaves,  and  through  them  indoctrinating  the  real  slaves 
with  the  hopes  of  fi-eedoni. 
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he  rcconciled  such  opinions  with  his  peace  principles  that 
he  held  when  I  first  knew  him  in  Virginia,  mure  than  twenty 
years  ago.  He  said  that  the  aggressions  of  slavery,  the 
murders  and  robberies  perpetrated  upon  himself  and  mem- 
IxTs  ot  his  family,  the  violation  of  the  laws  by  Atchison  and 
otiiers  in  Kansas  in  1855,  and  from  that  time  down  to  the 
murdiM's  on  the  Marais  des  Cygnes,  convinced  him  that  peace 
was  but  an  empty  word." 

It  w;is  a  year  before  this  that  Brown,  in  September,  1857, 
lx*ir«iii  to  prepare  the  minds  of  his  Eastern  friends  for  the 
fid  I  soope  of  his  purposes.  He  was  then  at  Tabor,  in  West- 
ern Iinva,  wliere  he  had  opened  a  small  school  for  military 
drill,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Garibaldian  Briton,  Hugh 
Fori)es,  the  adventurer  already  described.  Brown  wrote  to 
Theodore  Parker,  September  11,  — 

Mv  HKAR  J^iR,  —  Plfas«?  find  ou  oXhoT  side  first  number  of  a  scries 
of  tr.n'is  latily  cuttrii  up  hon».  I  uwd  unt  say  I  did  uot  prepare  it; 
hut  I  w.inlil  l>i'  4;l.id  t«»  kui>w  wliat  y«»u  think  of  it,  and  much  oblii^od 
f»r  ;iMy  su:;i:t'>:ions  y<»u  soo  prnjHT  to  uiako.  My  particular  olijet-t  in 
\vr:::!ii:  i-^  t*»  sty  tliat  1  am  in  immodiato  want  of  some  five  luuulred 
or  Mill'  tli«»'is.tud  dollars  f(»r  set*n't  servii'O,  and  n«»  questiuus  ;isked.  I 
wanT  tlif  fru'iiils  of  fnvdom  to  '*provi*  me  \utw  herewith.-'  Will  ron 
ItriuiT  thi-*  matter  boton»  vtuir  eouirreiration.  (»r  exert  your  influence  in 
somi^  way  ti»  liave  it.  or  some  part  i»f  it,  raised  and  place<i  in  the  hands 
of  lif^'i^o  1..  Stianis,  Esi|.,  of  l^»sii»u.  suhjoct  to  my  order  i  I  slionid 
hiirlily  ]vi/.f  a  litter  fr-Mu  y.>u,  diiveii'd  on  tlie  envelo|^  to  Jonjis 
Jo:i<"*,  r.sij..  Tabor.  Fri'm«ui:  i'.nimy.  I<»\va.     Have  no  news  to  send 

Ik 

Vory  ri\<peo! fully  y«)ur  frieud, 

John  Browx. 

Tlu^  tra.^t  on(*losed  was  a  dull  and  heavy  paper  entitled 
-Till*  l>uty  of  the  Soldier."  ami  bearing  on  its  face  the  in- 
serijaio:!,  -  Presented  with  respectful  and  kind  feeliuirs  to 
the  otli.'.'r>  and  si^hlii^rs  of  the  United  Stntes  army  in  Kan- 
sas." Parker  probably  eauseil  Prown  to  know  what  was  his 
opinion  of  this  traet.  as  I  did  wlien  I  received  a  similar  letter. 
It  was  not  easy  for  any  of  us  in  that  autumn,  when  business 
was  <:reatly  depressed,  to  raise  money  for  an  object  so  indefi- 
nite.    I  sent  him  some  money  (seventy-two  dollars),  which 
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he  received  Oct.  3, 1857,  and  others  no  doabt  contributed 
something ;  *  but  no  movement  was  made  before  winter,  nor 
did  he  further  disclose  his  purposes  to  us  at  that  time.  But 
when  he  reached  Kansas  at  last,  in  November,  he  hastened 
to  commimicate  them  in  general  terms  to  Kagi,  Cook,  Ste- 
phens, and  others  who  afterward  joined  him  in  his  Virginia 
campaign.  Cook's  confession,  while  in  prison,  is  explicit  on 
this  point,  and  is  confirmed  by  Parsons,  Moffat,  and  others, 
who  received  some  part  of  the  plan  from  Brown  in  Kansas. 
Cook  said :  — 

'*  I  became  aoqaalDted  with  Captain  Brown  in  bis  camp  on  Middle 
X^reek,  K.  T.,  just  after  the  battle  of  Black  Jack,  and  was  with  him 
in  camp  until  it  was  broken  up  and  his  company  disbanded  by  Colonel 
Sumner,  of  the  First  Cavalry.  I  next  saw  him  at  the  convention  at 
Topeka,  July  4,  and  some  days  afterward  in  Lawrence.  I  did  not 
see  him  again  until  the  fall  of  1857,  when  I  met  him  at  the  house  of 
E.  B.  Whitman,  four  miles  from  Lawrence,  about  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. I  was  then  told  that  he  intended  to  organize  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  aggressions  of  the  proslavery  men.  I 
agreed  to  join  him,  and  was  asked  if  I  knew  of  any  other  youug  men, 
who  were  perfectly  reliable,  who  I  thought  would  join.  I  recom- 
mended Bichard  Realf,  Luke  F.  Parsons,  and  R.  J.  Hinton.  I 
received  a  note  from  Brown  the  next  Sunday  morning  while  at 
breakfast,  in  Lawrence,  requesting  me  to  come  up  that  day,  and 
to  bring  Realf,  Parsons,  and  Hinton  with  me.  Realf  and  Hinton 
were  not  in  town.  Parsons  and  myself  went,  and  had  a  long  talk 
with  Captain  Brown.  A  few  days  afterward  I  received  another 
note  which  read  as  follows:  — 

Captain  Cook. 

Dfjir  Sir,  —  Yon  will  please  get  everything  ready  to  join  roe  at  To- 
peka by  Monday  night  next.  Come  to  Mrs.  Sheridan's,  two  miles  south  of 
Topeka,  and  bring  your  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  other  articles  you 
may  require.     Bring  Parsons  with  you  if  he  can  get  ready  in  time.     Please 

keep  very  quiet  about  the  matter. 

Yours,  etc., 

John  Brown. 

*'  I  made  all  my  arrangements  for  starting  at  the  time  appointed. 
Parsons,  Realf,  and  Hinton  could  not  be  ready.  I  loft  them  at  Law- 
rence and  started  for  Topeka;  stopped  at  the  hotel  over  night,  and 
left  early  the  next  morning  fc»r  Mrs.  Sheridan^s  to  meet  Captain 
Brown.  At  Topeka  we  were  joined  by  Stephens,  Moffat,  and  Kagi. 
Left  Topeka  for  Nebraska  City,  and  camped  at  night  on  the  prairie 
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northeast  of  Topeka.  Here  for  the  first  time  I  learned  that  wo  were 
to  leave  Kansas  to  attend  a  military  school  daring  the  winter  ia  Ash- 
tabula  County,  Ohio.  Next  morning  I  was  sent  hack  to  Lawrenee 
to  get  a  draft  of  eighty  dollars  xsashed,  and  get  Parsons*  Bcalf,  and 
Hinton  to  come  back  with  me.  Captain  Brown  had  given  me  onkn 
to  take  boat  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  stage  from  there  to  Tabor,  Iowa. 
Hinton  could  not  leave  at  that  time.  I  started  with  Rcalf  and  Par- 
sons on  a  stage  for  Leavenworth,  and  then  left  for  Weston,  where 
we  took  stage  for  St.  Joseph,  and  thence  to  Tabor.  I  found  C.  P. 
Tidd  and  Leemnn  at  Tab<»r,  where  we  stayed  some  days,  making 
preparations  to  start.  Here  we  found  that  Captain  Brown's  ultimate 
destination  was  the  State  of  Virginia.  Some  warm  words  passed 
between  him  and  myself  in  regard  to  the  plan,  which  I  had  supposed 
was  to  be  confined  entirely  to  Kansas  and  Missouri.  Realf  and  Par- 
sons were  of  the  same  opinion  with  me.  After  a  good  deal  of  wrang- 
ling we  consented  to  go  on,  as  the  rest  of  the  party  were  so  anxious 
that  we  should  go  with  them.  At  Tabor  we  pn>cured  teams  for  the 
transportation  of  about  two  hundred  Sharpens  rifles,  which  had  been 
brought  on  as  far  as  Tabor  a  year  before,  awaiting  the  order  <»f  Cap- 
tain Brown.  There  were  also  other  stores,  consisting  of  blankets, 
clothing,  boots,  ammunition,  and  about  two  hundred  revolvers  of  the 
Massachusetts  Arms  patent,  all  of  wliich  we  tran9^>orted  acri>ss  Iowa 
to  Springdale,  aud  from  there  to  Liberty,  at  which  phice  they  were 
shipped  for  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  where  they  remained  till  brought 
to  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  from  there  transported  to  the  Kennedy 
Farm,  which  Brown  had  rented  for  six  months,  and  which  was  about 
five  miles  from  IIarpei**s  Ferry.  It  was  the  intention  of  Captain 
Brown  to  sell  his  teams  in  Springdale,  aud  with  the  proceeds  to  go 
on  with  the  rest  of  the  company  to  some  place  in  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio,  where  we  were  to  have  a  good  military  instructor  during  the 
winter;  but  ho  was  disappointed  in  the  siile,  and  it  was  decided  we 
should  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  Springdale,  and  that  our  in- 
structor, Colonel  Forbes,  should  be  sent  to  us  from  the  East.  We 
stopped  over  winter  at  Mr.  Maxon's,  where  we  pursued  a  course  of 
military  studies.'* 

It  thus  appears  that  Brown  had  started  for  Virginia  with 
a  few  men,  and  with  the  Kansas  rifles  and  revolvers,  at  least 
three  months  before  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Stearns,  the 
owner  of  the  ai*ms,  that  he  had  any  purpose  of  using  them 
outside  of  Kansas  and  Missouri.  It  is  also  plain  that  he 
imparted  his  purposes  little  by  little  to  his  armed  followers. 
Edwin  Coppoc.  an  Iowa  youth,  who  joined  Brown  at  Spring- 
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dale,  said  to  the  Virginians  who  captured  and  hung  him : 
''  I  am  a  Republican  philanthropist,  and  came  here  to  aid  in 
liberating  negroes.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Captain 
Brown  in  Iowa  as  he  returned  from  Kansas,  and  agreed  to 
join  his  company.  Brown  wrote  to  me  in  July  to  come  on 
to  Chambersburg,  where  he  first  revealed  the  whole  plot. 
The  whole  company  was  opposed  to  making  the  first  demon- 
stration at  Harper's  Ferry,  but  Captain  Brown  would  have 
it  his  own  way,  and  we  had  to  obey  orders."  ^ 

C.  W.  Moffat,  of  Montour,  Iowa,  who  was  one  of  Brown's 
company  in  the  winter  of  1857-58,  says  :  — 

"  We  spent  the  winter  in  the  vicinity  of  Iowa  City.  Our  efforts 
there  were  directed  towards  starting  a  Sharpens  riiie  mihtary  school, 
of  which  a  man  named  Stephens, -^  known  better  in  Kansas  as 
Whipple,  —  was  to  be  the  instructor ;  but  our  plans  were  interfered 
with  by  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Then  Brown  went  to  Ohio  (for 
which  we  had  started  in  the  first  place)  to  fonn  another  school. 
There  was  also  to  be  one  in  Canada,  —  three  in  all.  When  Brown 
left  he  gave  Whipple  charge  of  the  school,  and  I  had  sent  Forbes 
rouHd  by  water  to  Ohio.  Forbes  had  been  engaged  as  drill-master 
at  a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  and  when  we  stopped  in  Iowa  Brown 
said  he  would  have  to  give  Forbes  the  choice  of  the  schools :  if  Forbes 
would  come  back  to  Iowa,  Whipple  would  take  the  sch(x>l  in  Ohio 
or  in  Canada.  But  when  he  got  to  Ohio,  Brown  found  that  Forbes 
had  gone  away,  and  so  gave  up  the  Ohio  school.'' 

This  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  speak  once  for  all  of 
this  Hugh  Forbes,  who  proved  to  be  the  false  member  of 
the  little  band,  and  betrayed  the  confidence  of  his  employer 
through  vanity  and  emptiness  of  head,  rather  than  through 
malice  of  heart.  I  have  already  spoken  of  his  employment 
by  Brown  eight  months  before ;  but  his  earlier  history  and 
his  general  character  were  thus  portrayed  by  Horace  Greeley, 
in  his  usual  lively  manner,  in  October,  1859,  after  Forbes 
had  promulgated  some  futile  disclosures  of  Brown's  plans  : 

**This  Forbes  appeared  in  New  York  sometime  after  the  explosion 
of  the  £uro|)ean  revolution  of  1848,  and  claimed  to  have  borne  an 
important  part  in  that  movement.     Of  course  he  was  needy,  and  the 

1  See  Owen  Brown's  statement  in  chap.  xv. 
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Herald  aays  he  was  'at  one  time  a  reporter  or  tranaLitor  on  the 
Tribune/     This  u  quite  probable,  though   I  do  not  reooUeet  it. 
Some  time  Lite  in  1856  (I  think  it  was)  ^  I  was  apprised  that  he  was 
gfiing  (lut  to  Kansas  to  hflp  the  Free-State  men,  then  threatened 
with  aDuihilatii»n  by  the  Bonier  Bufllans  of  Missouri,  backed  by 
Fcileral  functirmaries  and  tfkops.     Lawrence  had  then  been  twice 
beleaguered  and  once  sacked ;  Osawatomie  had  been  twice  ravaged 
and  burned ;  Leavenworth  had  been  swept  clean  of  Free-State  men 
by  a  Missouri  raid,  —  William  Phillips  being  butchered  while  de- 
feuding  his  own  house,  his  brother  badly  wounded  and  captured, 
while  those  who  made  no  resistance  were  sent  down  the  river  at  an 
hour's  notice.     As  F(»rbes  pntfessed  to  be  a  capable  and  experienced 
military  officer,  especially  qualified  for  guerilla  or  border  warfiire,  and 
as  he  had  always  claimed  to  be  an  earnest  Red  Republican  and  f4>e  of 
every  form  of  human  slavery,  I  thought  his  resolution  natural  and 
commendable.     Knowing  him  to  be  poor,  I  gave  him  twenty  dollars 
as  he  was  starting;  others  gave  him  larger  sums,  — how  much  in  all 
I  do  not  know ;  but  I  think  his  total  receipts  from  friends  of  Free 
Kansas  cannot  have  fallen  below  seven  hundred  dollars.      He  went 
—  was  absent  some  months  —  came  back  :  that  is  all  I  know  of  his 
services  to  the  Free-State  cause  in  any  shape.     Whether  he  was  not 
needed,  or  was  not  trusted,  or  was  found  incompetent,   I  do  not 
know ;  I  only  know  that  he  did  nothing,  and  was  practically  wrtrth 
nothing.*    I  believe  he  sjjent  part  <»f  the  money  piven  him  in  print- 
ing a  pamphlet  embodying  his  notions  of  guerilla  or  partisan  war- 
fare :  of  c^»urse,  no  dollar  ever  CAme  back.     I  think  I  heard  of  him 
before  his  return,  clamoring  for  more  m(mey.     In  duo  time,  he  reap- 
peared in  Now  York,  and  ciiine  to  me  (as  to  others)  with  complaints 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  misled,  swindled,  beggared,  his  family  (in 

1  Really  in  April,  1857. 

*  Forbes  could  not  rest  quiet  under  Greeley's  censure,  and  published  in 
the**  Herald  "this  card  :  — 

New  York,  Oct.  25,  IK». 
There  having  apjxyired  in  yesterday's  '•Tribune  *'  a  false  and  malicious  attack  npon 
rae,  I  shall,  arter  the  trial  of  John  Brown,  publish  the  correspondence  between  himself, 
his  rricnds.  and  myself,  which  corresi»ondcnce  commenced  about  two  years  ago,  and  was 
continued  durinj:  the  spring  of  1859.  Some  Abolitionists  of  gooil  JudKinent  insisted 
stronjjly  that  I  should  make  Brown  desist  ftx)m  his  pn>Ject8,  which  they  considered 
would  prove  fntnl  to  the  antislavcry  cause :  and  as  there  were  sundry  persons  in  tba 
tnn  States  interested,  copie*  of  most  of  the  letters  were  furnished  to  each  of  them  and 
to  Brown.  I  could  not  my.«»elf  take  all  the  copies,  therefore  some  friends  occasionallj 
copied  for  me.  I  feel  sure  that  none  of  these  letters  were  suffered  to  bo  seen  by  th« 
Secretary  of  War  :  first,  because  I  have  fnith  in  the  reliability  of  those  who  had  them  in 
their  hands  :  and,  secondly,  l)ecause  it  is  absolutely  imi>os?<iblo  that,  had  such  anthen- 
tic  evidence  been  placed  before  him,  he  could  have  been  taken  so  by  surprise  an  he  waa 
at  HariH.'r*s  Ferrj*. 

H.  Forbes. 
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Paris)  turned  into  the  streets  to  starve,  etc.  I  tried  to  ascertain  who 
had  deceived  him,  what  promises  made  to  him  had  been  broken,  etc., 
bat  with  little  success.  All  I  could  make  out  was  that  some  one  — 
he  now  says  it  was  Brown  —  had  promised  him  something  in  the 
waj  of  pecuniary  recompense  for  his  services,  which  had  not  been 
made  good,  and  that  his  family  were  consequently  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  starvation.  I  do  not  believe  that  John  Brown  ever  wilfully 
deceived  him  or  any  one  eUe.  I  am  very  sure  that  no  one  was  ever 
authorized  to  engage  the  services  of  *  Colonel  Forbes '  in  behalf  of 
the  Free-State  men  of  Kansas  on  condition  that  said  Forbes  should 
be  authorized  to  charge  his  own  price  for  those  services  and  draw  at 
pleasure  on  some  responsible  party  for  payment.  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  one's  version  of  the  matter  but  Forbes's ;  and  I  confidently 
infer  from  this,  that,  if  there  was  mutual  misunderstanding  and  disap- 
pointment in  the  premises,  the  employing  party  had  decidedly  the 
worst  of  it.*' 


In  December,  1857,  there  began  to  arrive  a  series  of  let- 
ters written  by  this  Forbes  to  Dr.  Howe,  Charles  Sumner, 
and  myself,  which  greatly  puzzled  us  all.  Brown's  Massa- 
chusetts friends,  either  from  his  inadvertence,  or  because  he 
was  not  yet  ready  to  disclose  his  ultimate  purpose,  had  not 
been  informed  by  him  who  Forbes  was ;  they  had  never 
seen  him,  and  only  heard  of  him  casually  and  incidentally. 
They  had  never  been  consulted  by  Brown  in  regard  to  pay-  • 
ing  Forbes,  nor  of  course  had  Brown  given  Forbes  any 
assurances  that  they  would  pay  him  the  salary  stipulated 
for  his  services  ;  of  which,  in  fact,  they  knew  nothing  what- 
ever. It  was  therefore  with  much  surprise  and  mystifica- 
tion that  about  Christmas-time,  1857,  we  received  passionate 
and  denunciatory  letters,  written  by  Forbes,  complaining  of 
ill-treatment  at  our  hands,  and  assuming  to  hold  us  respon- 
sible for  the  termination  of  his  engagement  with  Brown; 
by  which,  he  said,  he  had  been  reduced  to  poverty,  and  his 
family  in  Paris,  deprived  of  pecuniary  aid  from  him,  had 
suffered  great  hardship.  Two  of  these  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Sumner,  and  were  forwarded  by  him  to 
Dr.  Howe  and  to  me,  who,  in  great  ignorance  as  to  what 
such  abusive  epistles  meant,  answered  them  with  curtness 
and  severity.  This  correspondence  temporarily  closed  in 
January,  1858,  and  the  suVhstance  of  it  was  rommunioatod 
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to  Brown,  then  in  Iowa,  with  the  request  that  he  would  ex* 
plain  the  meaning  of  Forhes's  coarse,  and  state  what  their 
relations  with  each  other  were.  I  also  communicated  the 
matter  to  Theodore  Parker,  with  whom  I  was  then  in  fre- 
quent correspondence;  and,  as  it  happens,  my  letter  of 
January,  1858,  to  Parker  has  been  preserved.     I  wrote :  — 

F.  B.  Sanborn  to  T.  Parker. 

Concord,  Jan.  15,  1S58. 

Dear  Friend,  —  I  send  you  a  letter  this  daj  received  fimm 
Forbes.  During  the  week  I  have  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Snin- 
ner,  who  sent  me  two  letters  of  Forbes  to  him,  in  which  he  sayB 
these  same  things.  Now,  if  it  were  not  for  the  wife  and  children, 
who  are  undoubtedly  in  suffering,  the  man  might  be  hanged  for  all 
me,  —  for  his  whole  style  towards  me  is  a  combination  of  insult  and 
lunacy.  But  I  fear  there  was  such  an  agreement  between  him  and 
Brown,  though  Brown  has  told  me  nothing  of  it ;  and  if  so,  he  has  a 
claim  upon  somebody,  though  not  particularly  upon  us.  Is  thero 
anything  that  can  be  done  for  him  ?  I  have  written  to  Brown  in- 
quiring ahout  the  matter,  but  cannot  get  an  answer  before  the  middle 
of  February.  Have  you  heard  anything  from  Brown  or  Whitman  t 
When  you  do,  please  let  me  hear  of  it.  Forbes's  threats  are  of  no 
accouut,  and  they,  with  the  vulgar  abuse  which  he  uses,  show 
what  sort  of  man  he  is.  I  shall  answer  his  letter,  and  send  him 
ten  dollars. 

January  17. 

Mr.  Sumner  suggests  that  in  my  note  to  Forbes  I  might  have 
been  "  less  sharp ;  "  but  the  character  of  F.'s  epistles  amvinces  me 
that,  if  I  erred  at  all,  it  was  on  the  side  of  gentleness.  I  have  since 
received  a  lett(T  from  Forbes  hhnself,  in  which  he  goes  over  the 
same  charges  and  insinuations  with  *'  damnable  iteration."  This 
I  have  also  answered,  explaining  more  fully  my  position  in  the  mat- 
ter. Forbes  threatens  terrible  things,  —  meaning,  as  I  conjecture,  to 
give  notice  at  the  South  of  Brown^s  position  and  designs.  Should  be 
do  this,  he  would  deserve  all  the  suffering  which  his  own  carelessness 
has  brought  on  his  family ;  but  their  suffering  troubles  me,  and  I  am 
trying  to  do  something  to  relieve  it,  and  also  to  find  out  from  Brown 
the  true  condition  of  affairs. 

Yimrs  affectionately, 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 
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I  wrote  thus  to  Forbes  himself,  and  cite  the  letter  here 
only  because  it  preserves  some  facts  and  dates  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost :  — 

F.  B.  Sanborn  to  Hugh  Forbes. 

Concord,  Jan.  15,  1858. 

Snt,  —  Yonrs  of  the  9th  and  14th  is  received.  I  regret  that  you 
should  have  oontiuned  the  abusive  strain  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, towards  a  person  of  whom  you  are  wholly  ignorant,  and  whose 
character  you  so  greatly  mistake.  Let  me  give  you  some  facts, 
which  you  may  believe  or  not,  as  you  choose.  I  became  acquainted 
with  Captain  Brown  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  have  since 
been  his  warm  friend  and  admirer.  Being  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Kansas  Committee,  I  interested  myself  with  my  col- 
leagues in  his  behalf,  and  we  furnished  him  with  some  five  thousand 
dollars  in  arms  and  money.  As  a  temporary  member  of  the  National 
Committee,  I  procured  the  passage  of  a  resolution  appropriating  five 
thousand  dollars  from  that  committee  also,  of  which,  however,  only 
five  hundred  dollars  has  been  paid.  I  also  introduced  him  to  a  pub- 
lic meeting  of  my  townsmen,  who  raised  something  for  him.  In  the 
summer  I  visited  Mr.  Genit  Smith,  and  made  arrangements  with 
him  for  the  settlement  of  property  worth  one  thousand  dollars  on  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Captain  Brown.  The  money  was  raised  in 
Boston  by  the  men  whom  you  calumniate.  I  visited  the  families  in 
the  wilderness  where  they  live,  and  arranged  the  transfer  of  property. 
Mr.  Smith  first  mentioned  your  name  to  me,  —  unless  it  were  a 
member  of  his  family,  Mr.  Morton.  Captain  Brown  had  never 
done  so,  nor  did  any  one  hint  to  me  that  there  was  any  agreement 
between  yon  and  him  of  the  kind  you  mention.  I  think  I  wrote  to 
Brown  from  Peterboro',  informing  him  that  you  were  at  Davenport, 
having  seen  your  letter  to  Mr.  Smith  announcing  that  fact.  On 
September  14  I  received  Mr.  Smith's  letter,  asking  that  some  money 
be  raised  for  your  fomily,  but  merely  on  general  grounds.  I  was 
pledged  to  aid  and  support  Brown,  and  could  not  give  money  to 
persons  of  whom  I  knew  little  or  nothing.  Had  Brown  or  yourself 
informed  me  of  your  agreement,  the  case  would  have  been  different. 
I  kept  Mr.  Smith's  draft  just  a  week,  returning  it  to  him  September 
21 ;  it  was  out  of  his  hands  just  eleven  days.  Since  then,  I  have 
had  a  few  letters  from  Brown,  and  have  seen  some  from  you,  but 
have  heard  nothing  of  any  compact.  To  answer  Brown's  call  for 
"  secret  service  "  money,  I  procured  about  six  hundred  dollars  to  be 
sent  him,  which,  as  he  has  not  yet  come  into  active  operations,  has 
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or  two,  spoke  of  him  to  me  as  a  handsome,  soldierly-looking 
man,  skilful  in  the  sword-exercise,  and  with  some  military 
experience,  picked  up  under  Garibaldi  in  1848-49.  He  had 
been  a  silk-merchant  of  some  sort  at  Sienna,  it  was  said, 
before  he  joined  Garibaldi.  Judged  by  his  letters,  his  lit- 
tle book  ("Manual  of  the  Patriotic  Volunteer")*  and  the 
various  accounts  given  by  persons  who  knew  him,  he  was 
a  brave,  vainglorious,  undisciplined  person,  with  little  dis- 
cretion, and  quite  wanting  in  the  qualities  which  would 
fit  him  to  be  a  leader  of  American  soldiers.  Yet  he  was 
ambitious,  eager  to  head  a  crusade  against  slavery,  and 
apparently  desirous  of  taking  frown's  place  as  commander 
of  what  he  regarded  as  a  great  antislavery  movement,  sup- 
ported by  thousands  in  the  Northern  States.  Accustomed 
to  see  European  insurrections  managed  by  committees  out- 
wardly similar  to  the  various  antislavery  committees  which 
he  found  or  heard  of  in  America,  he  hastily  inferred  that 
these  American  committees  were  all  working  for  the  same 
revolutionary  end,  and  were  ready  to  promote  a  design 
which  Brown  had  as  yet  communicated  to  none  of  them, 
and  which  none  of  them  would  have  aided,  had  they  known 
it.  He  was  really  connected  with  Brown's  enterprise  but  a 
few  months ;  having  joined  his  rendezvous  at  Tabor,  in 
Iowa,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1857,  and  parted  from  him  in 
early  November  of  the  same  year.  His  complaining  letters 
were  the  first  intimation  received  by  the  Boston  friends  of 
Brown  that  there  was  any  peculiar  relation  between  him 
and  the  Kansas  hero ;  and  these  letters,  by  a  singular  chance, 
occasioned  the  first  disclosure  of  Brown's  plans  to  his  Bos- 
ton friends. 

Frederick  Douglass  says  of  Forbes,  whom  he  saw  in 
November,  1857,  and  afterwards  kept  track  of  for  a 
while :  — 

"  After  remaioing  with  Brown  a  short  time,  he  came  to  me  in  Ro- 
chester with  a  loiter  from  him,  asking  me  to  receive  and  ast^ist  him. 
I  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  Forbes  at  first ;  hut  I  *  conquered 
my  prejudices,'  took  him  to  a  hotel,  and  paid  hia  hoard  wliile  he 
remained.  Just  before  leaving,  he  spoke  of  his  familjf  in  Eun^pe 
as  in  destitute  circumstances,  and  of  liis  desire  to  send  them  some 
money:'    I  gave  him  a  little,  —  I  forget  how  much,  —  and  through 
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him  to  say  that  he  had  positively  engaged  you  for  one  year.  I  fear  he 
will  not  accept  it  well  to  he  asked  or  told  to  state  what  he  considers 
an  untruth.  Again,  I  suspect  you  have  gi'eatly  mistaken  the  man, 
if  you  suppose  he  will  take  it  kindly  in  you,  or  any  living  man,  to 
assume  to  instruct  him  how  he  should  conduct  his  own  husiness  and 
oorrespondence.  And  I  suspect  that  the  seemingly  spiteful  letters 
yon  say  you  have  written  to  some  of  his  particular  friends  have  not 
only  done  you  great  injury,  hut  also  weakened  his  hands  with  them. 
While  I  have,  in  my  poverty,  deeply  sympathized  with  you  and 
your  family,  wJMj  I  ask,  is  likely  to  he  moved  hy  any  exhihition  of 
a  wicked  and  spiteful  temper  on  your  part,  or  is  likely  to  he  dictated 
to  hy  you  as  to  their  duties  f 

'*  I  ask  you  to  look  over  your  letter  again.  You  hegin  with  say- 
ing, '  With  a  little  energy,  all  will  yet  be  right.'  Is  that  respectful  t 
and  does  it  come  with  a  good  grace  /ram  you  to  the  man  you  thus 
address  f  Look  it  all  over ;  and  if,  after  having  done  so,  you  wish 
him  to  have  it,  — go  on  !  you  can  do  so.  But  as  a  friend  I  would 
advise  a  very  different  course." 

As  I  conclude  Forbes  does  not  hold  you  as  deeply  committed  to 
him,  he  may  listen  to  you ;  and  I  hope  he  will.  I  want  to  see  how 
a  sharp  but  well-merited  rebuke  will  affect  him ;  and  should  it  have 
the  desired  effect,  I  would  like  to  get  a  draft  for  forty  dollars,  pay- 
able to  his  order,  and  remit  him  at  once.  I  do  not  mean  to  dic- 
tate to  you,  as  he  does  to  uie ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  understand  him 
fully  before  we  go  any  further,  and  shall  be  glad  of  the  earliest 
information  of  the  result.  .  .  . 

Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

Having  established  his  little  company  at  Springdale,  in 
Iowa,  under  the  military  instruction  of  Stephens,  who  had 
served  in  the  United  States  Army,  Brown  came  eastward 
in  January,  1858,  —  first  to  West  Andover,  in  Ohio,  where 
his  son  John  was  then  living,  and  soon  after  to  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  showed  himself,  early  in  Febmarj,  to  his 
good  friend  Frederick  Douglass,  and  took  shelter  from  ob- 
servation in  his  house.  Douglass  says  :  "  Brown  desired  to 
stop  with  me  several  weeks,  but  added,  *  I  will  not  stay  un- 
less you  will  allow  me  to  pay  board.'  Knowing  that  he  was 
no  trifier,  but  meant  all  he  said,  and  desirous  of  retaining 
him  under  my  roof,  I  charged  three  dollars  a  week.  W^  " 
here  he  spent  most  of  his  time   in   correspondenoi 

28 
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wrote  often  to  George  L.  Steams^  of  Boston,  Qerrit  Smith, 
of  Peterboro',  and  many  others,  and  received  many  let- 
ters in  return.  ^Vhen  he  was  not  writing  letters,  he  was 
writing  and  revising  a  constitution,  which  he  meant  to  put 
in  operation  by  the  men  who  should  go  with  him  in  the 
Virginia  mountains.  He  said  that  to  avoid  anarchy  and 
confusion,  tliere  should  be  a  regularly  constituted  govern- 
ment., which  each  man  who  came  with  him  should  be  sworn 
to  honor  and  support.  I  have  a  copy  of  thia»  constitution, 
in  Captain  Brown's  own  handwriting,  as  prepared  by  him- 
self at  my  house."    Douglass  adds :  — 

"  His  whole  tiuie  aod  thought  were  given  to  this  subject.  It  was 
tho  iirst  thing  io  the  uioruing,  and  the  last  thing  at  uight;  till,  I 
confess^  it  began  to  be  something  of  a  bore  to  ine.  Once  in  a  while 
he  would  say  he  could,  with  a  few  resolute  men,  capture  Harper's 
Ferry  and  supply  liiuisolf  with  anns  belonging  to  the  Govemmeut  at 
that  place ;  but  he  never  announced  his  intention  to  do  so.  It  was, 
however,  very  evidently  passing  in  his  mind  as  a  thing  that  he  might 
do.  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  such  remarks,  although  I  never 
doubted  that  he  thought  just  what  he  sidd.  Soon  after  his  coming  to 
me  he  asked  me  to  get  f«)r  him  two  smoothly  planed  boards,  upon  which 
he  could  illustrate,  with  a  pair  ot  dividers,  by  a  drawing,  the  plan  of 
fortification  which  he  meant  to  adopt  in  the  mountains.  These  fcirts 
were  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  connect  one  with  the  other  by  secret 
passages,  so  that  if  one  was  Ciirried  anotlier  could  be  oasilv  fallen 
back  upon,  and  be  the  means  of  dealing  death  to  the  enemy  at  the 
very  moment  w])en  he  mi;c:ht  think  himself  victorious.  I  was  less 
interested  in  these  drawhigs  than  my  children  were ;  but  they 
showed  that  the  old  man  had  an  eye  to  the  means  as  well  as  to 
the  end,  and  was  giving  his  best  thought  to  the  work  he  was  about 
to  take  in  hand.'' 

From  Douglass's  house  Brown  wrote  again  to  Theodore 
Parker  in  these  words :  — 

RocoKSTER,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2,  1858. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  am  again  out  of  Kansas,  and  am  at  this  time 
concealing  my  whereal>outs ;  but  for  very  different  reasons,  however, 
from  those  I  had  for  d(»ing  so  at  Boston  last  spring.  I  have  nearly 
perfected  armngements  for  carrying  out  an  imp<irtant  measure  in 
which  the  world  has  a  deep  interest,  as  well  as  Kansas ;  and  only 
lack  fn)m  five  to  eight  hun<ired  dollars  to  enable  me  to  do  so,  — the 
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same  object  for  which  I  asked  fur  secret-service  money  last  fall.  It 
is  my  only  errand  here;  and  I  have  written  to  some  of  our  mutual 
friends  in  regard  to  it,  but  they  none  of  them  understand  my  views 
so  well  as  you  do,  and  I  cannot  explain  without  their  iirst  coiumittiug 
themselves  more  than  I  know  of  their  doing.  I  have  heard  that 
Parker  Pillsbury  and  some  others  in  your  quarter  hold  out  ideas 
similar  to  those  on  which  I  act ;  but  I  have  no  personal  acquaintauce 
with  them,  and  know  nothing  of  their  influence  or  means.  Caunot 
yi»u  either  by  direct  or  indirect  action  do  something  to  further  me  f 
Do  you  not  know  of  some  parties  whom  you  could  induce  to  give 
their  abolition  theories  a  thoroughly  practical  shape  f  I  hope  this 
will  prove  to  be  the  last  tiuie  I  sliall  be  diiven  to  harass  a  friend  in 
such  a  way.  Do  you  think  any  of  my  Gariisouian  friends,  either  at 
Boston,  Worcester,  or  any  other  place,  can  be  iuduced  to  supply  a 
little  '*  straw,^'  if  I  will  absoluU^Iy  make  ^*  bricks" ?  I  have  written 
George  L.  Steams,  Esq.,  of  Mcdford,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of 
Concord ;  but  I  am  not  informed  as  to  how  deeply- dyed  Abolitionists 
those  friends  are,  and  must  beg  you  to  consider  this  coinmuuication 
strictly  confidential,  —  unless  you  know  ol  paities  who  will  feel  and 
act,  and  hold  their  |)eaoe.  I  want  to  bring  the  thing  about  duriug 
the  next  sixty  days.  Please  write  N.  liawkius,  cai*e  William  J. 
Watkins,  Esq.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Very  respectfully  your  friend, 

John  Brown.* 

Brown's  letters  of  the  same  date  and  for  a  few  weeks  af- 
ter, to  Colonel  Higginson  and  to  ine,  were  of  a  similar  tenor, 
though  rather  more  explicit ;  but  they  conveyed  no  distinct 
intimation  of  his  plans.  He  wrote  to  Higginson,  February 
2,  from  Rochester:  "I  am  here,  concealing  my  whereabouts 
for  good  reasons  (as  I  think),  —  not,  however,  from  any 
anxiety  about  my  personal  safety.  I  have  been  told  that  you 
are  both  a  lane  man  and  a  true  Abolitionist,  and  I  partly 
believe  the  whole  story.  Last  fall  I  undertook  to  raise  from 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  for  secret  service,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  five  hundred  dollars.  I  now  want  to 
get,  for  the  perfecting  of  by  far  the  most  important  under- 
taking of  my  whole  life,  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
dollars  within  the  next  sixty  days.  I  have  written  Rev. 
Theodore  Parker,  George  L.  Stearns,  and  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
Esqs.,  on  the  subject,  but  I  do  not  know  as  either  Mr. 

I  Weiss's  Life  of  Theodore  Parker,  vol.  ii.  pp.  163,  164. 
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Steams  or  Mr.  Sanborn  are  Abolitionists.  I  sappoee  thej 
are."  On  the  12th  of  February  he  wrote  again,  in  response 
to  a  remark  in  Higginson's  reply  about  the  Underground 
Bailroad  in  Kansas :  ''  Kailroad  business  on  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended scale  is  the  identical  object  for  which  I  am  trying  to 
get  means.  I  have  been  connected  with  that  business,  as 
commonly  conducted,  from  my  boyhood,  and  never  let  an 
opportunity  slip.  I  have  been  operating  to  some  purpose 
the  past  season ;  but  I  now  have  a  measure  on  foot  that  I 
feel  sure  would  awaken  in  you  something  more  than  a  com- 
mon interest  if  you  could  understand  it.  I  have  just  writ- 
ten my  friends  G.  L.  Stearns  and  F.  B.  Sanborn,  asking  them 
to  meet  me  for  consultation  at  Peterboro',  N.  Y.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  have  you  come  along,  certain  as  I  feel  that 
you  will  never  regret  having  been  one  of  the  council."  It 
was  inconvenient  for  any  of  the  persons  addressed  to  take 
the  long  journey  proposed;  and  on  the  13th  I  wrote  for 
myself  and  Mr.  Stearns,  inviting  Brown  to  visit  Boston,  and 
offering  to  pay  his  travelling  expenses.  To  this  request 
Brown  replied,  February  17 :  "  It  would  be  almost  impos* 
sible  for  me  to  pass  through  Albany,  Springfield,  or  any  of 
those  partS;  on  my  way  to  Boston,  and  not  have  it  known ; 
and  my  reasons  for  keeping  quiet  are  such  that  when  I  left 
Kansas  I  kept  it  from  every  friend  there ;  and  I  suppose  it 
is  still  understood  that  I  am  hiding  somewhere  in  the  Terri- 
tory ;  and  such  will  be  the  idea  until  it  comes  to  be  gener- 
ally known  that  I  am  in  these  parts.  I  want  to  continue 
that  impression  as  long  as  I  can,  or  for  the  present.  I  want 
very  much  to  see  Mr.  Stearns,  and  also  Mr.  Parker,  and  it 
may  be  that  I  can  before  long ;  but  I  must  decline  accepting 
your  kind  offer  at  present,  and,  sorry  as  I  am  to  do  so,  ask 
you  both  to  meet  me  by  the  middle  of  next  week  at  the 
furthest.  I  wrote  Mr.  Higginson,  of  Worcester,  to  meet  me 
also.  It  may  be  he  would  come  on  with  you.  My  reasons 
for  keeping  still  are  sufficient  to  keep  me  from  seeing  my 
wife  and  children,  much  as  I  long  to  do  so.  I  will  endeavor 
to  explain  when  I  see  you."  * 

1  This  lettxT  was  written  from  Douglass's  house,  at  Rochester,  but  fixed 
the  place  of  meeting  at  Gerrit  Smith's  house  in  Peterboro*.  At  this  time 
one  of  my  Kansas  correspondents  sent  word  that  Brown  had  disappeared 
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On  the  7th  of  February  my  friend  Edwin  Morton  wrote 
me  from  Grerrit  Smith's  house^  giving  the  substance  of  a 
similar  letter  which  Smith  had  just  received  from  Brown« 
"He  wants  from  five  to  eight  hundred  dollars  for  secret 
service,  and  thinks  he  can  do  more  with  it  tlian  all  that  has 
yet  been  done.  That  is  his  errand.  He  wishes  to  avoid 
publicity^  and  so  does  not  come  here,  and  will  not  see  his 
family.  Meantime  he  is  staying  with  Fred  Douglass  under 
the  nom  de  guerre  of  N.  Hawkins,  —  to  which  name  he  de- 
sires letters  addressed,  care  of  Douglass.  This  is  news,  — 
he  'expects  to  overthrow  slavery'  in  a  large  part  of  the 
country."  On  the  19th  of  February  Morton  wrot^  me  again : 
''  John  Brown  is  here,  and  asks  me  to  say  he  is  waiting  here 
to  see  you.  If  you  cannot  come  within  the  time  he  named, 
—  say  the  middle  of  next  week,  —  let  him  know  by  letter 
here  (Peterboro'),  enclosed  to  me,  when  you  can  come.  He 
says  't  is  not  possible  lor  him  to  go  East  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  would  very  much  like  to  see  you.  He  is  pleased 
to  find  Mr.  Smith  more  in  harmony  with  his  general  plan 
than  he  thought  he  might  be."  On  the  next  day  (February 
20)  Brown  himself  wrote  as  follows  to  his  son .  — 

Peterboro*,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20,  1858. 

Dear  son  John,  —  I  am  here  with  our  good  friends  Gerrit  Smith 
and  wife,  who,  1  am  most  happy  to  tell  you,  are  ready  to  go  in  for 
a  share  in  the  whole  trade.  1  will  say  (in  the  language  of  another), 
.in  regard  to  this  most  encouraging  fact,  "  My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord."  I  seem  to  be  ahnost  marvellously  lumped  ;  and  to  His  name 
be  praise !  I  had  to-day  no  particular  thing  to  write,  other  than  to 
let  yoQ  share  in  my  encouragement.  I  have  been  looking  for  a  letter 
from  you  to  be  fonvarded  from  Rochester ;  and  may  g«*t  one  to-day. 
When  I  get  one,  will  write  you  further.  I  do  not  expect  to  remain 
bore  long,  but  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  write  me  bei-e,  enclosing  to 
C'aleb  Calkins,*  Esq.,  Peterboro',  Madison  County,  N.  Y.  Jason 
and  family  well  on  the  8th. 

Your  affectionate  fethefy  John  Brown. 

from  among  them,  and  that  some  of  the  Kansas  people  thonght  him  insane. 
All  this,  combined  with  the  complaints  and  intimations  of  Forbes,  led  me 
to  imagine  that  Brown  had  some  ])1an  for  Hn  uprising  of  slaves  ;  but,  if  so, 
1  supposed  it  would  be  on  the  Kansas  loonier,  or  in  somt*  part  of  Missouri. 
*  This  was  the  fuithful  cb-rk  of  (Jeirit  Smith,  to  wiiosse  h;in«ls  nu»st  of 
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"^  Feb.  22. 

I  have  still  need  of  all  the  help  I  can  possibly  get,  but  am  greatly 
encouraged  in  asking  fur  it.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  yon  might  operate 
to  more  a<lvantage  in  New  England,  about  Boston,  than  by  going  to 
Washington,  —  say  in  the  large  country  towns.  I  think  be  may  be 
right.     Do  as  you  think  best. 

Yours  ever,  J.  B. 

Theoijore  Parker  and  George  Stearns  being  at  the  time  un- 
able to  accept  this  second  and  pressing  request  from  Brown 
for  a  meeting  at  Peterboro*,  I  determined  to  go,  and  invited 
Colonel  Higginson  to  join  me  at  Worcester,  February  20. 
But  in  fact  I  made  the  journey  alone,  and  reached  Cana- 
stota,  ten  miles  from  Peterboro',  on  the  afternoon  of  Mon- 
day, Februaiy  22.  There  I  either  took  the  stage-coach,  or 
was  met  by  Mr.  Smith's  sleigh,  and  drove  up  over  the  hills 
to  his  house,  where  I  arrived  early  in  the  evening  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday.  Brown  had  been  there  since  the  preced- 
iiig  Thursday,  and  had  unfolded  much  of  his  plan  to  the 
Smiths.  After  dinner,  and  after  a  few  minutes  spent  with 
other  guests  in  the  parlor,  I  went  with  Mr.  Smith,  John 
Brown,  and  my  classmate  Morton,  to  the  room  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton in  the  third  story.  Here,  in  the  long  winter  evening 
which  followed,  the  whole  outline  of  Brown's  campaign  in 
Virginia  was  laid  before  our  little  council,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  almost  the  dismay  of  those  present.  The  constitu- 
tion which  he  had  drawn  up  for  the  government  of  his  men, 
and  of  such  territory  as  they  might  occupy,  was  exhibited 
by  Brown,  its  provisions  recited  and  explained,  the  proix)sed 
movements  of  his  men  indicated,  and  the  middle  of  May  was 
mimed  as  the  time  of  the  attack.  To  begin  this  hazanlous 
adventure  he  asked  for  but  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  would 
think  himself  rich  with  a  thousand.  Being  questioned  .ami 
opposed  by  his  friends,  he  laid  before  them  in  detail  his 
methods  of  organization  and  fortification  ;  of  settlement  in 
the  South,  if  that  were  possible,  and  of  retreat  through  the 

his  large  pocmiiary  ntfairs  were  intrusted,  and  whose  business  it  was  in  such 
matters  as  tliis  to  *'  hear  and  see,  and  say  nothing."  Morton,  at  that  tirae 
the  tntor  of  Mr.  Smith's  s»>n,  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  of  the  Pilgrim 
stork. 
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North,  if  necessary ;  and  his  theory  of  the  way  in  which 
such  aD  invasion  would  be  received  in  the  country  at  large. 
He  desired  from  his  friends  a  patient  hearing  of  his  state- 
ments, a  candid  opinion  coocerniug  his  plan,  and,  if  that 
were  favorable,  then  such  aid  in  money  and  support  as  we 
could  give  him.  We  listened  until  after  midnight,  proposing 
objections  and  raising  difficulties ;  but  nothing  could  shake 
the  purpose  of  the  old  Puritan.  Every  difficulty  had  been 
foreseen  and  provided  against  in  some  manner ;  the  grand 
difficulty  of  all, — the  manifest  hopelessness  of  undertaking 
anything  so  vast  with  such  slender  means,  —  was  met  with 
the  text  of  Scripture :  "  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
us  ?"  He  had  made  nearly  all  his  arrangements :  he  had  so 
many  men  enlisted,  so  many  hundred  weapons  ;  all  he  now 
wanted  was  the  small  sum  of  money.  With  that  he  would 
open  his  campaign  in  the  spring,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  enterprise  "  would  paxj^^  as  he  said. 

On  the  23d  of  February  the  discussion  was  renewed,  and, 
as  usually  happened  when  he  had  time  enough.  Captain 
Brown  began  to  prevail  over  the  objections  of  his  friends.* 
At  any  rate,  they  saw  that  they  must  either  stand  by  him, 
or  leave  him  to  dash  himself  alone  against  the  fortress  he 
was  determined  to  assault.  To  withhold  aid  would  only 
delay,  not  prevent  him  ;  nothing  short  of  betraying  him  to 
the  enemy  would  do  that.  As  the  sun  was  setting  over  the 
snowy  hills  of  the  region  where  we  met,  I  walked  for  an 
hour  with  Grerrit  Smith  among  those  woods  and  fields  (then 
included  in  his  broad  manor)  which  his  father  had  purchased 
of  the  Indians  and  bequeathed  to  him.  Brown  was  left  at 
home  by  the  fire,  discussing  points  of  theology  with  Charles 
Stewart,  an  old  captain  under  Wellington,  who  also  hap- 
pened to  be  visiting  at  the  house.  Mr.  Smith  restated  in 
his  eloquent  way  the  daring  propositions  of  Brown,  whose 
import  he  understood  fully ;  and  then  said  in  substance : 
"  You  see  how  it  is ;  our  dear  old  friend  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  this  course,  and  cannot  be  turned  from  it.  We 
cannot  give  him  up  to  die  alone  ;  we  must  support  him.     I 

*  •*  Ah,  gentlemen,"  said  Edwin  Copi»oc  at  Harper's  Ferry,  "  you  don't 
knoir  Cftptain  Brown  :  when  Kt  wants  a  man  to  do  a  thing  ho  docs  it." 
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will  raise  so  many  hundred  dollars  for  him ;  you  must  lay 
the  case  before  your  friends  in  Massachusetts  and  perhaps 
they  will  do  the  same.  I  see  no  other  way."  For  myself 
I  had  reached  the  same  conclusion,  and  engaged  to  bring 
the  scheme  at  once  to  the  attention  of  the  three  Massachu- 
setts men  to  whom  Brown  had  written,  and  also  of  Dr. 
8.  G.  Howe,  who  had  sometimes  favored  action  almost  as 
extreme  as  this  pro^^osed  by  Brown.  I  returned  to  Boston 
on  the  25th  of  February,  and  on  the  same  day  commnni* 
cated  the  enterprise  to  Theodore  Parker  and  Wentworth 
Higginson.  At  the  suggestion  of  Parker,  Brown,  who  had^ 
gone  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  invited  to  visit  Boston  secretly, 
and  did  so  the  4th  of  March,  taking  a  room  at  the  American 
House,  in  Hanover  Street,  and  remaining  for  the  most  part 
in  his  room  '  during  the  four  days  of  his  stay.  Mr.  Parker 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  project,  but  not  very  san- 
guine of  its  success.  He  wished  to  see  it  tried,  believing 
that  it  must  do  good  even  if  it  failed.  Brown  remained  at 
tlie  American  House  until  Monday,  March  8,  when  he  de- 
parted for  Philadelphia.  Ou  the  Gth  of  March  he  wrote  to 
his  son  John  from  Boston  :  "  My  call  here  has  met  with  a 
most  hearty  response,  so  that  I  feel  assured  of  at  least  toler- 
able success.  1  ouglit  to  be  thankful  for  this.  All  has  been 
effected  by  quiet  meeting  of  a  few  choice  friends,  it  being 
scarcely  known  that  I  have  been  in  the  city." 

Before  visiting  Gerrit  Smith,  and  while  doubly  occupied 
in  managing  his  delicate  negotiation  with  Forbes,  and  ar- 
ranging for  a  full  disclosure  of  his  purposes  to  his  wealthy 
friends,  John  Brown,  from  his  hiding-place  in  Rochester, 
addressed  this  pathetic  letter  to  his  household  in  the  wintry 
forest  of  North  Elba :  — 

To  his  Family. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  80,  1858. 
My  dear  Wife  axd  Children,  every  one,  —  I  am  (praised 
be  God  I)  once  more  in  York  Stiito.  Whether  I  shall  be  pcnnitted 
to  visit  you  or  n«»t  this  winter  or  spring,  I  cunnot  novr  say  ;  but  it  is 
Ronio  relief  of  mind  to  feel  that  I  am  again  so  near  yoti.  Possibly,  if 
I  eannot  go  to  see  you,  I  may  1k)  ahlo  to  devise  some  way  fur  some 

'  This  was  X.).  126.  I  remcinlHjr. 
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one  or  more  of  yoa  to  meet  mo  somewhere.  The  anxiety  I  feci  to 
8ee  my  wife  aud  children  once  more  I  am  unable  to  describe.  I  want 
exceedingly  to  see  my  big  baby  and  Ruth's  baby,  and  to  see  how  that 
little  company  of  sheep  lo(»k  about  this  time.  The  cries  of  my  pour 
sorrow-stricken  despairing  children^  whose  '^  tears  on  their  cheeks  " 
are  ever  in  my  eyes,  aud  whose  sighs  are  ever  iu  my  ears,  may  how- 
ever prevent  my  enjoying  the  happiness  i  so  much  desire.  But, 
courage,  courage,  courage !  —  the  great  work  of  my  life  (the  unseen 
Hand  that  '^  guided  me,  and  who  has  indeed  holden  iny  right  baud, 
may  hold  it  still,"  though  I  have  not  known  him  at  all  as  I  ought)  I 
may  yet  see  accomplished  (God  helping),  and  be  permitted  to  return, 
and  '^  rest  at  evening.'' 

O  my  daughter  Ruth !  could  any  plan  bo  devised  whereby  you 
eould  let  Henry  go  **  to  school "  (as  you  expressed  it  iu  your  letter  to 
him  while  in  Kansas),  I  would  rather  now  have  him  *'  for  auother 
term  "  than  to  have  a  hundred  average  scholars.  I  have  a  particular 
and  very  important,  but  not  dangerous,  place  for  him  to  till  iu  the 
'^  school,"  aud  I  know  of  no  man  liviug  so  well  adapted  to  fill  it.  I 
am  quite  confident  some  way  Ciiu  be  devised  so  that  you  and  your 
children  could  be  with  him,  aud  be  quite  happy  even,  aud  safe;  but 
God  forbid  me  to  flatter  you  into  trouble  !  1  did  not  do  it  before. 
My  dear  child,  could  you  fiice  such  nmsic  if,  on  a  full  explanation, 
Henry  could  be  satisfied  that  his  family  might  be  safe  f  I  would 
make  a  similar  inquiry  of  my  own  dear  wife ;  but  I  have  kept  her 
tumbling  here  and  there  over  a  stormy  and  tempestuous  sea  for  so 
many  years  that  I  cannot  ask  her  such  a  questi(m.  The  natural  in- 
genuity of  Salmon  iu  connection  with  some  experience  he  and  Oliver 
have  both  had,  would  poiut  hhn  out  as  the  next  best  man  I  could  now 
select ;  but  I  am  dumb  iu  his  case,  as  also  in  the  case  of  Watson  aud 
all  my  other  sons.  Jason's  qualifications  are,  some  of  them,  like 
Henry's  also. 

Do  not  noise  it  about  that  T  am  in  these  parts,  and  direct  to  N. 
Hawkins,  care  of  Frederick  Doughiss,  Rocliester,  N.  Y.  I  want  to 
bear  how  you  are  all  supplied  with  winter  clothing,  boots,  etc. 

God  bless  you  all ! 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father,  John  Brown. 

Ruth's  reply  to  this  letter  should  not  fail  to  be  quoted 
here:  — 

Buth  Thompson  to  John  Brown, 

North  Elba,  Feb.  20,  1858. 

My  dear  Father,  —  Your  letter  of  January  30  wo  received  this 
week,  it  having  lain  in  the  postoflSce  a  week.     Oliver  went  to  the 
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office  and  got  our  news;  there  were  two  letters  for  me,  bnt  the 
postmaster  did  not  give  him  yours.  We  did  not  get  it  this  week  in 
time  to  answer  it,  or  we  should  have  done  so  immediately.  I  am 
sorry  for  such  a  delay.  We  were  rejoiced  to  hear  that  you  were  so 
near  us,  and  we  hope  that  you  can  visit  us  yet  before  leaving  York 
State.  It  really  seems  hard  that  we  cannot  see  yon,  when  yon  have 
been  so  long  from  home ;  yet  we  are  glad  that  you  still  feel  encour- 
aged. Dear  fi&ther,  you  have  asked  me  rather  of  a  bard  question. 
I  want  to  answer  you  wisely,  but  hardly  know  how.  I  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  Henry  leaving  me  again  ;  yet  I  know  I  am  selfish. 
When  I  think  of  my  poor  despised  sisters,  that  are  deprived  of  both 
husband  and  children,  I  feel  deeply  for  them ;  and  were  it  not  fur 
my  little  children,  I  would  go  almost  anywhere  with  Henry,  if  by 
going  I  could  do  them  any  good.  What  is  the  place  yon  wish  him  to 
fill  f  How  long  would  you  want  him  t  Would  my  going  be  of  any 
service  to  him  or  you  t  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  with  him,  if  it 
would  not  be  more  expense  than  what  good  we  could  do.  I  say  we  ; 
could  I  not  do  something  for  tlie  cause  ?  Henry's  feelings  arc  the 
same  that  they  have  been.  He  says :  **  Tell  father  that  I  think  he 
places  too  liigh  an  estimate  on  my  qualifications  as  a  scholar ;  and  tell 
him  I  should  like  much  to  see  him.''  I  wish  wo  could  see  you,  and 
then  we  sliould  know  better  what  to  do  ;  but  will  you  not  write  to  us 
and  give  us  a  full  explanation  of  what  you  want  him  to  do  f  .  .  . 
Please  write  often. 

Your  affectionate  daughter, 

Ruth  Thompson. 

In  a  letter  of  February  24  from  Gerrit  Smith's  house. 
Brown  wrote  to  his  wife :  "  I  have  been  here  for  a  short 
time,  and  am  making  middling  good  progress,  I  think. 
Mr.  Smith  and  family  go  all  lengths  with  me."  A  week 
later  he  was  more  explicit :  — 

To  his  Wife. 

New  York,  March  2,  1858. 

My  dear  Wife,  —  I  received  yours  of  the  1 7th  of  Fehmary  yes- 
terday ;  was  very  glad  of  it,  and  to  kntjw  that  you  had  got  the  ten 
dollars  siife.  I  am  having  a  constant  series  t»f  both  great  encourage- 
ments and  disrouragemeiita,  but  am  yet  able  to  say,  in  view  of  all, 
'*  hitherto  the  T-iord  hath  helped  me."  I  shall  send  Salmon  some- 
thing as  soon  as  I  can,  and  will  try  to  get  you  the  articles  you  men- 
tion.    I  find  a  much  more  earnest  feeling  among  the  colored  people 
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than  ever  before ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  nnnsnaL  On  the  whole, 
the  language  of  Providence  to  we  would  certiiinly  seem  to  say, 
**  Try  on/'  I  ilatter  myself  that  I  may  be  able  to  go  and  see  you 
again  before  a  great  while ;  but  I  may  not  be  able.  I  long  to  see 
you  all.  All  were  well  with  John  and  Jason  a  few  days  since.  I 
had  a  good  visit  with  Mr.  Sanborn  at  Gerrit  Smith's  a  few  days  ago. 
It  would  be  no  very  strange  thing  if  he  should  join  me.  May  God 
abundantly  bless  you  all  I    No  one  Moites  me  but  you. 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

John  Brown. 

As  this  letter  shows,  Brown  had  left  Peterboro'  in  or- 
der to  visit  and  confer  with  the  colored  people  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia  concerning  his  main 
plan.  He  was  to  have  visited  Philadelphia  with  Douglass 
before  going  to  Boston ;  but  while  in  Brooklyn  he  received 
this  letter  from  Douglass :  — 

Syracusk,  Feb.  27,  1858. 

My  dear  Friend,  — When  we  parted,  we  were  to  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Friday,  March  5.  I  write  now  to  postpone  going  to 
Philadelphia  until  Wednesday,  March  10.  Please  write  me  at 
R<iohester  if  this  will  do,  and  if  you  wish  me  to  come  at  that  time. 
You  can,  I  hope,  find  work  enough  in  and  about  New  York  up  to 
that  date.  Please  make  my  warmest  regards  to  Mrs.  and  Mr. 
Gloucester,  and  accept  that  and  more  for  yourself. 

Fred  Douglass. 
John  Brown,  Esq. 

Brown  answered  this  note  March  2,  arid  had  previously 
written  me  from  Brooklyn  as  follows  :  — 

Brooklyn,  Feb.  26,  1858. 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  Concord,  Mass. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  I  want  to  put  into  the  hands  of  my  young 

men  copies  of  Plutarch's  **  Lives,''  Irving's  **  Life  of  Washington," 

the  best-written  Life  of  Napoleon,  and  other  similar  books,  together 

with  maps  and  statistics  of  States.     Could  you  not  find  pei-sons  who 

might  be  induced  to  contribute  old  cx>pie8  (or  other  ones)  of  that 

character,  or  find  some  person  who  would  be  willing  t<»  undertake  to 

collect  some  for  me  f     I  also  want  to  get  a  quantity  of  host  white 

cotton  drilling,  —  5w>me  hundred  pieces,  if  1  am  iret  it.     The  use  of 

this  article  I  will  hereafter  explain.     Mr.  Morton  will  forward  your 
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letter  here  to  rae.  Anything  you  may  be  disposed  to  say  to  me 
within  two  or  three  days  please  enclose  to  James  N.  Gloaoester, 
No.  265  Bridge  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Very  respectfully  your  friend, 

John  Brown. 

P.  S.  Persons  who  would  devote  their  time  to  the  good  work,  as 
agents  in  different  parts,  might  do  incalculable  good.  Can  you.fnd 
auy  such  f 

Yours,  J.  B. 

From  Gerrit  Smith's  house,  the  day  I  departed  for  Bos- 
ton, Brown  wrote  to  me  one  of  those  touching  and  prophetic 
letters  which  so  seldom  flowed  from  his  pen,  and  which  I 
have  cherished  as  the  most  complete  evidence  of  his  confi- 
dence in  my  friendship  and  unison  with  him :  — 

John  Brown  to  F.  B.  Sanborn, 

Peterboro*,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  24,  185S. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  Mr.  Morton  has  taken  the  liberty  of  saying 
tome  that  you  felt  half  incliopd  to  make  a  common  cause  with  me. 
I  greatly  r(*joice  at  this  ;  for  I  believe  when  you  come  to  look  at  the 
ample  field  I  labor  in,  and  tlie  rich  harvest  which  not  only  this  entire 
country  but  the  wliole  world  during  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions may  reap  from  its  successful  cultivaticm,  you  will  feel  that  you 
are  out  of  your  element  until  yon  find  you  are  in  it,  an  entire  unit. 
What  an  inconceivable  amount  of  good  you  might  so  effect  by  your 
counsel,  your  example,  your  encourajirement,  your  natural  and  ac- 
quired ability  for  active  service!     And  then,  how  very  little  we  can 

possibly  lose !    Certainly  the  cause  is  enough  to  live  for,  if  not  to 

for.  1  have  only  had  this  one  opportunity,  in  a  life  of  nearly  sixty 
years  ;  and  could  I  be  continued  ten  times  as  long  again,  I  nn'ght 
not  again  have  anotlier  equal  opportunity.  God  h:is  honoretl  but 
comparatively  a  very  small  part  of  mankind  with  any  possible  chance 
for  such  mighty  and  soul-satisfying  rewards.  But,  my  dear  friend, 
if  you  should  make  up  your  mind  to  do  so,  I  trust  it  will  be  wholly 
from  the  pn>mptings  of  your  own  spirit,  after  having  thoroughly 
counte<l  the  cost.  I  would  flatter  no  man  into  such  a  measure,  if  I 
could  do  it  ever  so  easily. 

I  expect  nothing  but  to  **  endure  hardness  ;"  but  T  expect  to  effect 
a  mighty  conquest,  even  though  it  be  like  the  last  victory  of  Sam- 
son.    I  felt  for  a  number  of  years,  in  earlier  life,  a  steady,  strong 
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desire  to  die ;  bat  since  I  saw  any  pruepoct  of  becoming  a  '*'  reaper  " 
in  tbe  great  harvest,  I  bave  not  only  felt  quite  willing  to  live,  but 
have  enjoyed  life  much ;  and  am  now  rather  anxious  to  live  for  a 
few  years  more. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

John  Brown.* 

Till  I  follow  my  noble  friend  to  that  other  world  on 
which  his  hopes  were  fixed,  I  can  never  read  this  letter 
without  emotion.  Yet  it  did  not  persuade  me  to  comply 
with  his  wish.  Long  accustomed  to  guide  my  life  by  lead- 
ings and  omens  from  that  shrine  whose  oracles  may  destroy 
but  can  never  deceive,  I  listened  in  vain,  through  months 
of  doubt  and  anxiety,  for  a  clear  and  certain  call.  But  it 
was  revealed  to  me  that  no  confidence  could  be  too  great, 
no  trust  nor  affection  too  extreme,  towards  this  aged  poor 
man  whom  the  Lord  had  chosen  as  his  champion.  In  any 
event  of  his  designs,  —  had  he  failed  as  conspicuously  as 
he  has  succeeded,  —  I  could  still  have  had  nothing  to  regret 
in  the  little  aid  I  afforded  him,  except  that  I  could  not  aid 
him  more.  The  work  upon  which  he  entered  was  danger- 
ous, and  even  desperate ;  none  saw  this  better  than  those 
who  stood  with  him :  but  his  commission  was  from  a  Court 
that  could  bear  him  out,  whatever  the  result.  It  is  a 
maxim  even  of  worldly  prudence  that  desperate  diseases 
require,  desperate  remedies,  —  in  rebus  arduis  ac  tenui  spe 
fortissima  quogque  eonsilia  stmt  optima.     But  it  is  also  the 

'  This  letter,  which  ia  now  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Steams,  was  received 
by  me  soon  after  my  retnm  to  Concord.  On  my  way  through  Boston  1 
had  communicated  to  Theodore  Parker  (at  his  house  in  Exeter  Place,  to 
which  I  had  taken  Brown  in  January,  1857,  and  where  be  met  Mr.  Gar- 
rison and  other  AbolitioniBts)  the  substance  of  Brown's  plan  ;  and  upon 
receiving  the  letter  I  transmitted  it  to  Parker.  He  retained  it,  so  that  it 
was  out  of  my  possession  in  October,  1859,  when  1  destroyed  most  of  the 
letters  of  Brown  and  others  which  could  compromi.se  our  friends.  Some 
time  afterward,  prohably  in  1862,  when  Parker  had  been  dead  two  years, 
my  letters  to  him  came  back  to  me,  and  among  them  this  epistle.  It  has 
to  me  an  extreme  value,  from  its  association  with  the  memory  of  my  best 
and  noblest  friends  ;  but  in  itself  it  is  also  a  remarkable  utterance.  That 
it  did  not  draw  me  into  the  field  as  one  of  Brown's  band  was  due  to  the 
cireomstanoe  that  the  interests  of  other  persons  were  then  too  much  in  my 
hands  and  in  my  thoughts  to  permit  a  change  of  my  whole  conrse  of  life. 
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privilege  of  heroism,  as  of  beauty  and  of  sanctity,  to  im- 
pose its  own  conditions  upon  the  beholder :  they  claim  and 
they  receive  their  due  homage.    A  casual  glance,  a  frivo- 
lous mind,  might  be  deceived  in  John  Brown.     His  homely 
garb   and  plain  manners  did  not  betoken  greatness,  but 
neither  could  they  disguise  it.    That  antique  and  magnani- 
mous character  which  amid  wounds  and  fetters  and  fero- 
cious insults  suddenly   fastened  the  gaze  of    the   whole 
world ;  those  words  of  startling  simplicity  uttered  among 
the  corpses  of  his  men,  or  before  his  judges,  or  in  his 
prison  cell,  and  listened  to  by  all  mankind,  —  all  things 
that  were  peculiar  to  John  Brown  and  distinguished  him 
among  the  multitude,  lost  nothing  of  their  force  when  he 
was  seen  at  nearer  view  and  heard  within  the  walls  of  a 
chamber.    That  impressive  personality,  whose   echoes  so 
long  filled  the  air  of  our  camps,  lacked  nothing  of  its  effect 
upon  the  few  who  came  within  his  influence  before  the 
world  recognized  him.     We  saw  this  lonely  and  obscure 
old  man  choosing  poverty  before  wealth,  renouncing  the 
ties  of  affection,  throwing  away  his  ease,  his  reputation, 
and  his  life  for  the  sake  of  a  despised  race  and  for  "  zeal  to 
his  country's  ancient  liberties.'*     Moved  by  this  example, 
shamed  by  this   generosity,  was  it  to  be   imagined  that 
young  men  and  devoted  Abolitionists  would  examine  cau- 
tiously the  grounds  of  prudence,  or  timidly  follow  a  scrupu- 
lous conservatism  ?     Without  accepting  Brown's   plans  as 
reasonable,  we  were  prepared  to  second  them  merely  because 
they  were  his,  —  under  the  impulse  of  that  sentiment  to 
which  Andrew  afterward   gave   utterance  when  he   said: 
"  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  John  Brown's  acts,  John 
Brown  himself  was  rif/ht"     Three  courses  were  open  to  us, 
—  to  aid  him  so  far  as  we  could  ;  to  discountenance  and  op- 
pose his  plans  ;  or  to  remain  neutral.     Of  course  there  was 
no  thought  of  betraying  his  confidence,  nor  of  treating  him 
as  a  madman  incapable  of  counsel.     And  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  where  Brown  was  concerned  there  could  be  no 
neutrality  and  no  indifference. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1858  the  Kansas  rifles,  pistols, 
etc.,  were  in  the  care  of  John  Brown,  Jr.,  to  whom  his  father 
wrote  from  Mr.  Smith's  house,  Feb.  23,  1858  :  — 
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"  I  have  become  satisfied  that  it  will  be  entirely  best  to  have  all 
my  freight  removed  from  Conneaut,  and  stored  away  safe  with  very 
quiet  friends,  and  all  marks  removed  from  the  bozes.^  I  have  lately 
learned  of  some  circmustances  which  satisfy  me  that  this  will  certainly 
be  a  prudent  measure;  and  I  wish  you  to  effect  it  as  soon  as  you  can 
without  extra  effort  and  sacrifice.  Have  not  heard  from  you  for  some 
days.    Write  K.  Hawkins,  care  of  F.  Douglass.^ 

The'  arrival  of  Brown  in  Boston  was  thus  indicated^ 
Parker  being  the  first  to  learn  it:  — 

Brown  to  Theodore  Barker. 

Amkrioan  House,  Boston,  March  4,  1858. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  at  my  room* 
(126)  in  this  house,  at  any  and  at  all  hours  that  may  suit  your  own 
convenience,  or  that  of  friends.  Mr..  Sanborn  asked  me  to  be  here 
by  Friday  evening,  and  as  I  was  anxious  to  have  all  the  time  I  could 
get,  I  came  on  at  once.  Please  call  by  yourself  and  with  friends  as 
you  can.  Please  inquire  for  Mr.  (not  Captain)  Brown,  of  New 
York.  Your  friend,  John  Brown. 

Parker  was  one  of  the  first  persons  who  called  on  Brown 
during  his  short  visit  to  Boston,  which  it  was  then  sup- 
posed would  be  his  la^  until  he  should  have  struck  his 
great  blow  in  Virginia*  I  had  come  from  Grerrit  Smith's 
house  directly  to  Parker's  house  in  Boston,  and  had  com- 
municated Brown's  plans  to  Parker  at  Brown's  request  and 
Smith's.  On  the  same  day  at  Worcester,*  and  the  next  day 
at  Boston,  I  told  Higginson  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  as  Brown 
desired  me  to  do.    I  asked  him  what  I  should  say  to  Mr. 

1  See  note  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XIII.,  for  the  disposal  of  these  arms 
and  their  removal  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

'  Before  Brown  had  quite  converted  ns  to  his  support  at  Peterboro',  on 
the  23d  of  February,  I  began  a  letter  to  Higginson  which  was  never  fin- 
ished, hut  on  the  back  of  which  Brown  that  day  drew  rude  outlines  of  his 
Vir^nia  forts.  I  have  this  sheet  still ;  the  fragment  runs  thus  :  *'Dear 
Friend,  —  You  ought  to  be  here  to  see  our  friend  Hawkins,  who  is  about 
entering  largely  into  the  wool  business,  in  which  he  has  been  more  or  less 
engaged  all  his  life.  He  now  has  a  plan  —  the  result  of  many  years'  care- 
ful study  —  '*  Here  the  note  ends  ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  are 
Brown's  pencillings,  above  which  1  then  wrote,  **  Woollen  machinery,  in- 
vented by  N.  Hawkins." 
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Steams.  Brown  replied  that  he  would  make  the  oommuni- 
cation  himself  in  Boston,  as  he  did  aboat  March  5.  He  de- 
sired that  Wendell  Phillips  should  not  be  informed,  nor  did 
he  ever  reveal  his  plans  fully  to  Phillips.  On  the  suc- 
ceeding Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  he  saw  Parker,  Dr. 
Howe,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Higginson,  and  two  or  three  other 
persons.  He  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  show  himself  at 
Parker's  Sunday-evening  reception,  on  the  7th  of  March,  as 
he  had  done  when  in  Boston  the  year  before ;  &nd  therefore 
he  wrote  Mr.  Parker  a  letter,  which  I  carried  to  him  that 
afternoon. 

Brown  to   Theodore  Parker. 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  7,  18^. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  —  Since  yoa  know  I  have  an  almost  countless  brood 
of  poor  hungry  chickens  to  "  scratch  for/*  you  will  not  reproach  me 
for  scratching  even  on  the  Sabbath.  At  any  rate,  I  trust  God  will 
not.  I  want  you  to  undertake  to  provide  a  substitute  for  an  address 
you  saw  last  season,  directed  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Tlie  ideas  contained  in  that  address  I  of  course  like, 
for  I  funiished  the  skeleton.  I  never  had  the  ability  to  clothe  those 
ideas  in  hmguago  at  all  to  satisfy  myself;  and  I  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  style  of  that  address,  and  do  not  know  as  I  can  give 
any  correct  idea  of  what  I  want.     I  wilU  however,  try. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  short,  or  it  will  not  be  generally  read. 
It  must  be  in  the  simplest  or  plainest  language,  without  the  least 
affectation  of  the  scholar  about  it,  and  yet  be  w(»rded  with  great 
clearness  and  power.  The  anonymous  writer  must  (in  the  language 
of  the  Paddy)  be  **  afther  others,"  and  not  **  afther  himself  at  all,  at 
all."  If  the  spirit  that  communicated  Franklin's  Ptwr  Ricl)ard  (or 
some  other  good  spirit)  would  dict^ite,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  as 
well  employed  as  the  **  dear  sister  spirits"  have  been  for  some  years 
past.  The  address  should  be  appropriate,  and  particularly  adapted 
to  the  {)eculiar  circumstances  we  anticipate,  and  should  lot>k  to  the 
actual  change  of  sen-ice  from  that  of  Satan  to  the  service  of  God.  It 
should  be,  in  short,  a  most  earnest  and  powerful  ap])eal  to  men's 
sense  of  right  and  to  their  feelings  of  humanity.  Soldiers  are  meu, 
and  no  man  can  certainly  calculate  the  value  and  importance  of  get- 
tiug  a  single  "  nail  into  old  Captain  Kidd's  chest."  It  should  l)e 
provided  beforehand,  and  be  ready  in  advance  to  distrihute  by  all 
persons,  male  and  female,  who  may  be  disposed  to  favor  the  right. 

I  also  want  a  similar  short  address,  appropriate  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  intended  for  all  jiersons,  old  and  young,  male  and 
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Je,  slareholding  aad  non-sUveholitiDg,  to  be  eeot  out  brixulrnxl 
s  entire  untion.  8u  by  every  male  and  female  prwcmer  on 
Bt  Ht  lilierly,  and  to  be  rend  by  tbeiiv  during  iMiotiDeineDt.  I 
hnnw  thnt  men  will  lUteo,  uod  redect  too,  under  such  circuiuslHDces. 
FertionB  trill  hear  yuur  HUti»l)ivcry  leclurea  and  abiilition  lectures 
whfU  tlipy  have  become  virlually  slaTCH  thein«elveB,  The  impreB- 
eiiius  mode  CD  prisoQcrs  by  kindness  and  plain  dealing,  iaBteiul  iif 
barbarouB  and  cruel  treatment,  i^uch  as  tbcy  iniglii  give,  and  instead 
"f  boing  tlnnghtered  like  wild  reptileB,  aa  they  might  very  nHlurally 
oxpeet,  an  not  only  powerful  but  lasting.  Females  are  aiiBceptiblo 
Iff  beiug  carried  away  entirely  by  the  kindueH  of  an  intrepid  and 
iuiij[n>aaimiius  suldier,  even  when  his  bare  name  was  but  a  terror  the 
day  jiroviona.)  Now,  dear  ur,  1  huve  IdM  you  about  as  well  ns  I 
~|DOW  how,  what  I  am  anxious  at  once  to  secure.  Will  you  write 
^Imcts,  or  get  them  written,  ho  that  1  may  cominen<»  culporieurl 
Very  rcsjiectfully  yuur  friend, 

John  Bkown. 

.   If  I  should  Dovpr  BOO  ynu  agiun,  please  drop  me  a  line 

■Mtd  to  Stephen  Suiitb,  Esq.,  Lombard  Street,  I'tiiluJelphia), 

•,  saying  what  ynu  will  cnoourHgc  me  to  expect.     You  are  at 

o  make  any  prudont  use  of  this  to  stir  up  any  fiieud. 

Yours  for  the  risht, 

J.  B. 

Perliapa  Brown  vaa  not  aware  bow  hard  was  the  taBic 
losed  by  these  masterly  directiona  in  the  art  of  writing. 
:,  who  was  then  overweighted  with  work,  never  under^ 
:  to  write  the  tracts  deaired,  nor  were  they  written  by 
"any  one  iilse ;  but  Parker  sent  Brown  from  his  library  on 
tbia  Sunday  the  report  of  General  McClellan  on  the  Euro- 
|it-au  armies,  which  was  then  a  new  book,  and  was  thought 
'"*ly  to  be  of  service  to  Bniwn.  At  the  same  time  Brown 
piaed  Plutarch  as  a  book  he  had  read  with  great  profit  for 

I  A  Kansas  new»i"iper  s»id  in  1859  :  '■  At  the  Mrkiiifc  of  Omwalomia 
if  the  mort  hitter  jirosUviTry  men  in  Lykina  Giutity  wm  killfd.     His 
»  wu  Ed.  Timnioiw.     SninttimB  afterward  Bmwn  utopprd  at  the  log- 
p  whrra  Timtnans  bail  tivrd.    His  widow  and  chtldtnu  were  Ihoii',  and 
Mt  ilrMituliiiii.     11(1  iu'iuiri-d  into  their  vanta,  relioTrd  thitir  di«- 
Bupjiortrd   thi'in  until  their  frianda   in   Minauri,  iafurmed 
Igh  Bmvn  nf  till!  condition  uf  Mrs.  Tinimens,  had  time  to  com*  tji 
1  oarry  her  to  her  foRnnr  home,     Mrs.  Tinimona  folly  sppnrialed 
mt  kindnnw  lima  shown  hn,  but  never  loanicil  that  Jidin  Tirown 
Kltrr  hMefsDlor.'" 
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its  military  and  moral  lessons,  and  particularly  mentioned 
the  life  of  Sertorius,  the  Roman  commander  who  so  long 
carried  on  a  partisan  warfare  in  Spain.  He  wished,  as  he 
had  before  written  me,  to  get  a  few  copies  of  Plutarch  for 
his  men  to  read  in  camp,  and  inquired  particularly  about 
the  best  edition. 

Although  Brown  communicated  freely  to  the  four  persons 
just  named  his  plans  of  attack  and  defence  in  Virginia,  it 
is  not  known  that  he  spoke  to  any  but  me  of  his  pur- 
pose to  surprise  the  arsenal  and  town  of  Harper's  Ferry. 
Both  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Steams  testified  before  Mason's 
committee,  in  1860,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  Brown's  plan 
of  attack ;  which  was  true  so  far  as  the  place  and  manner 
of  beginning  the  campaign  were  concerned.  It  is  probable 
that  in  1858  Brown  had  not  definitely  resolved  to  seize 
Harper's  Ferry ;  yet  he  spoke  of  it  to  me  beside  his  coal-fire 
in  the  American  House,  putting  it  as  a  question,  rather,  with- 
out expressing  his  own  purpose.  I  questioned  him  a  little 
about  it ;  but  it  tlien  passed  from  my  mind,  and  I  did  not 
think  of  it  again  until  the  attack  had  been  made,  a  year  and 
a  half  afterward.  That  it  was  then  seriously  a  part  of  his 
plan  may  be  inferred,  however,  from  letters  to  his  son  John 
written  from  Douglass's  house,  Feb.  4-5,  1858,  in  which  he 
said :  "  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  would  like  to  have  you 
make  a  trip  to  Bedford,  Chambersburg,  Gettysburg,  and 
Uniontown,  in  Pennsylvania,  travelling  slowly  along,  and 
inquiring  out  every  man  on  the  way,  or  every  family  of  the 
right  stripe,  and  getting  acquainted  with  them  as  much  as 
you  could.  When  you  look  at  the  location  of  those  places, 
you  will  readily  perceive  the  advantage  of  getting  up  some 
acquaintance  in  those  parts."  After  advising  his  son  to  go 
to  Washington  and  call  on  such  meml)ers  of  Congress  as  Mr. 
Giddings  and  John  Sherman  of  Ohio,  Dr.  Chaffee  and  Mr. 
Burlingame  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Olin,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
in  hopes  to  raise  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  dollars  by 
their  aid  for  secret  service  ("  Mr.  Burlingame  gave  me  fifty 
dollars  at  Boston  '*),  Brown  writes :  "  You  can  say  to  our 
friends  that  I  am  out  from  Kansas  for  that  express  purpose. 
I  think  Mr.  Sherman  and  Giddings  will  give  you  a  good  lift. 
Eli  Thayer  is  a  particular  friend.    T  have  no  doubt  he  would 
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hook  on  his  team.  ...  Do  not  lisp  my  plans  or  theories  of 
any  kind,  other  than  by  mere  hints  to  such  persons  as  will 
first  commit  themselves.  You  may  s^y  we  are  as  strong 
Abolitionists  as  (Jerrit  Smith."  March  4,  Brown  wrote 
from  Boston :  "As  it  may  require  some  time  to  hunt  out 
friends  at  Bedford,  Chambersburg,  Gettysburg,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  or  even  Harper^s  Ferry,  Fa.,  I  would  like  to  have  you 
arrange  your  business  so  as  to  set  out  very  soon,  unless  you 
hear  to  the  contrary  from  me  right  away.  Have  pretty 
much  concluded  not  to  have  you  go  to  Washington.  I  have 
but  little  'trust  in  princes'  myself;  still  I  have  no  doubt 
but  something  might  be  done  there.  I  expect  to  go  from 
here  to  Philadelphia  with  our  Rochester  friend  in  three  or 
four  days."  March  6,  he  wrote  again  from  Boston :  "  My 
call  here  has  met  with  a  most  hearty  response,  so  that  I  feel 
assured  of  at  least  tolerable  success.  I  ought  to  be  thankful 
for  this ;  all  has  been  effected  by  quiet  meetings  of  a  few 
choice  friends,  it  being  scarcely  known  that  I  have  been 
in  the  city.  I  go  from  here  to  Philadelphia,  to  be  there 
by  the  10th  instant.  I  want  you  to  meet  me  there,  if 
possible,  on  or  before  the  15th,  as  I  will  wait  until  then 
to  see  or  learn  from  you.  (Day  before  yesterday,  when  I 
wrote,  I  did  not  fully  understand  what  my  success  would 
be  here.)  I  expect  to  meet  our  Rochester  and  other  choice 
friends  there,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  one,  at  least,  from 
here." 

John  Brown,  Jr.,  accordingly  met  his  father,  w^th  Doug- 
lass, Henry  Highland  Garnet,  Stephen  Smith,  and  other  col- 
ored men  at  Philadelphia,  conferred  with  them  there,  and 
then  went  on  with  his  father  to  New  York  and  New  Ha- 
ven, where  they  called  (March  18)  at  the  house  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
RusselL  From  New  Haven  they  went,  March  19,  to  New 
York,  and  thence  to  North  Elba,  where  they  arrived  March 
23,  having  travelled  on  foot  from  Elizabethtown  to  save 
time  and  money.  They  remained  at  North  Elba  a  few  days, 
and  reached  the  house  of  Gerrit  Smith,  at  Peterboro',  as  Mr. 
Smith's  diary  shows,  April  2,  1858.^     They  remained  there 

*  About  a  month  before  the  Forbes  disclosures  which  caused  the  post- 
ponement of  the  attack  until  1850. 
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from  ten  o'clock  that  day  till  the  next  morning  at  six,  and 
reported  to  Mr.  Smith  (''  who  seemed  then  fully  acquainted 
with  the  Virginia  p)an,  and  in  hearty  sympathy  with  it," 
says  John  Brown,  Jr.)  what  had  been  said  and  done  at  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia.  I  had  already  written  to  Mr.  Smith, 
according  to  our  agreement  of  February  23,  what  Brown's 
Boston  friends  could  and  would  do.  Both  father  and  son 
discussed  the  plan  with  Mr.  Smith  in  his  study,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  took  part  in  the  conversation,  as  she  had  done  when 
I  was  at  Peterboro'  six  weeks  before.  During  the  afternoon 
Brown  and  Smith  walked  out  to  Mr.  Smith's  former  home, 
a  mile  or  two  away,  and  talked  over  the  scheme  alone. 
When  they  returned,  Mr.  Smith  (says  John  Brown,  Jr.,) 
'"  was  buoyant  and  hopeful  about  it,  and  showed  great  ani- 
mation and  interest." 

From  Peterboro'  the  father  and  son  went  to  the  house  of 
Douglass,  in  Rochester,  where  they  separated  about  April 
4,  1858,  John  Brown  proceeding  at  once  to  St.  Catherine's 
in  Canada,  whence  he  wrote  to  his  son  on  the  8th  of  April 
as  follows :  — 

"  I  cHine  on  here  direct  with  J.  W.  Loguen  the  day  after  yoa 
left  Rochester.  I  am  su exceeding,  to  all  appearance,  beyoud  iny  ex- 
pectations. Harriet  Tubman  hooked  on  his  whole  team  at  ouce.^  He 
(Harriot)  is  the  most  of  a  man,  naturally,  that  I  ever  met  with. 
There  is  the  most  abundant  material,  and  of  the  right  quality,  in 
this  quarter,  beyoud  all  doubt.  Do  not  forget  to  write  Mr.  Case 
(near  Rochester)  at  once  about  hunting  up  every  person  and  family 
of  the  reliable  kin<l  alxiut,  at,  or  near  Bedford,  Chambersburg, 
Gettysburg,  and  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvauia,  and  also  Hagerstowu  and 
vicinity,  Maryland,  and  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.  The  names  and  resi- 
dences of  all,  I  want  to  have  sent  me  at  Linden  ville." 

This  shows  that  Brown  was  constantly  thinking  of  the 
place  where  he  finally  made  the  attack ;  yet  John  Brown, 
Jr.,  declares  that  he  did  not  suppose  that  to  be  the  place 
fixed  upon,  but  some  less  accessible  spot  in  the  mountains 
near  by.  He  testified  on  this  point  in  1867  :  "  According 
to  the  plans  of  John  Brown,  as  explained  to  me  by  him,  and 
talked  over  at  an  interview  between  John  Brown,  Gerrit 

1  This  WHS  a  woman.     Set;  p.  458. 
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Smithy  and  myself  in  the  summer  of  1859,*  Harper^s  Ferry 
was  not  designated  as  the  place  of  attack,  uor  was  any  par- 
ticular place  named ;  but  it  was  expressly  stated  that  the 
first  blow  would  be  struck  at  some  place  in  Virginia  or 
Maryland;  and  the  news. of  the  attack  on  Harper's  Ferry 
surprised  me,  both  on  account  of  the  place  upon  which  it 
had  been  made  and  the  time  when  it  occurred,  as  I  did  not 
expect  it  at  so  early  a  period." 

On  the  14th  of  April  Brown  was  still  at  St  Catherine's 
among  the  Canadian  fugitives  from  slavery.  The  woman 
of  whom  he  spoke  in  his  letter  of  April  8  was  temporarily 
living  there  among  those  she  had  helped  away  from  bon- 
dage ;  but  her  more  permanent  home  was  in  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
on  some  property  she  had  bought  of  Senator  Seward.  She 
was  fully  conversant  with  Brown's  plans,  and  did  what  she 
could  in  her  wild  sibylline  way  to  further  them.  From 
Canada  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  on  the  25th  of 
April  But  on  his  way  westward  he  sent  this  cautionary 
letter  to  North  Elba :  — 

To  his  Family. 

Imoersol,  Canada  West,  April  16,  1858. 

Dear  Wife  and  Children,  every  one,  —  Since  I  wrote  you 
I  have  thought  it  poesiMe,  though  not  probable,  that  some  persons 
might  be  disposed  to  hunt  for  any  property  I  may  be  supposed  to 
possess,  on  account  of  liabilities  I  incurred  while  concerned  with  Mr. 
Perkins.  Such  claims  I  ought  not  to  pay  if  I  had  ever  s(»  much 
given  me  for  my  service  in  Kansas,  as  most  of  you  well  know  I 
gave  up  all  I  then  had  to  Mr.  Perkins  while  with  him.  I  thiuk  if 
Henry  and  Ruth  have  not  yet  made  out  a  deed,  as  was  talked  i»f, 
they  had  better  not  do  it  at  present,  but  merely  sign  a  receipt  I  now 

*  Allusion  is  here  made  to  a  second  visit  of  Jolm  Brown  and  his  son 
together  at  Peterhoro*  a  few  months  l>efore  the  attack.  When  in  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Smith,  says  John  Brown,  Jr.,  "  My  father  informed  him  that 
he  had  so  far  got  his  plans  perfected  that  within  a  few  months  at  least  he 
should  strike  the  How.  The  place  in  Pennsylvania  at  which  anns,  etc., 
should  he  first  sent  had  been  fixed  upon  previous  to  this  time.  It  was 
Chamhershurg;  and  the  whole  plan,  as  fnr  as  then  matured,  was  fully 
made  known  to'  Mr.  Smith.  The  exact  i)lace  had  not  been  dctenniued 
on,  hot  it  had  been  determined  to  coniincn«e  operations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Harper's  Ferrj-.*' 
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send,  which  can  he  held  hy  Watson ;  and  I  also  think  that  when  the 
contract  of  Gerrit  Smith  with  Franklin  and  Samnel  Thompeon  is 
found,  he  had  better  lay  it  by  carefaily  with  the  receipt,  and  that  all 
the  family  had  better  decline  saying  anything  about  their  land  mat- 
ters. Should  any  disturbance  ever  be  made,  it  will  most  likely  come 
directly  or  indirectly  Uirough  a  scoundrel  by  the  name  of  Warren, 
who  defrauded  Mr.  Perkins  and  me  out  of  several  thousand  dollars. 
He  may  set  persons  we  suppose  to  be  firiends  (who  may,  in  foct,  be 
so)  to  inquiring  out  matters.  It  can  do  no  harm  to  decline  saying 
much  about  such  things;  yon  can  very  properly  say  the  land  belongs 
to  the  &mily.^  If  a  deed  has  been  made  by  Henry  and  Ruth,  it 
need  not  be  recorded  at  present.  I  expect  to  leave  lor  Iowa  in  a  few 
days }  write  me  at  Chicago,  directing  to  Jason  Brown,  oare  of  John 
Jones,  Esq.,  Box  764.  May  God  bless  you  all ! 
Your  affectionate  husband  and  fiither, 

John  Brown. 

P.  S.  Show  this  to  John  when  he  gets  on.  Henry  and  Ruth 
should  both  sign  the  receipt. 

Sfkikodale,  Iowa,  April  27,  1858. 

Dear  Wipe  and  Children,  every  one,  —  We  start  from  here 
to-day,  and  shall  write  you  again  when  we  stop,  which  will  be  in 
two  or  throe  days.  I  havo  just  bimght  eight  barrels  (»f  flour  f(»r  you, 
which  will  be  sliipped  to  Watson,  care  of  James  A.  Allen,  Wost|H»rt. 
You  can  divide  it  among  the  different  branches  of  the  family  so  as  to 
make  all  as  comfortable  as  may  be.  If  I  should  not  be  able  to  send 
you  m(»uey  to  pay  the  freight,  you  can  perhaps  sell  some  of  it  to 
some  of  your  neighbors  for  cash,  and  pay  the  freight  in  that  way. 
I  shall  try  to  send  you  some  pork  and  leather  so<»n.  I  am  tryiug  to 
arrange  ^o  as  to  have  Henry  come  out  to  see  me  at  Pennsylvania 
with  Oliver  (and  any  olhen*),  if  it  can  be  consistently  done.  I  shall 
write  Oliver  and  any  othera  when  and  where  to  find  us,  and  als*» 
provide  about  tnivelling  expenses.  They  will  not  probably  be  chilled 
on  before  the  middle  of  May,  and  possibly  not  so  S(K»n.  May  €rod 
bless  you  all !    Write  Jason  Brown  at  Chatham,  Canada  West. 

Yours  ever, 

John  Brown. 

P.  S.  The  flour,  taken  either  by  John,  Henry,  Watson,  or  Sal- 
mon, may  be  credited  to  their  mother.  Do  not  foil  to  write,  all  of 
you,  —  Ellen  as  well  as  the  others.  Yours, 

J.  B. 

'  ^  This  relates  to  the  farmA  bought  ^nth  the  subscription  of  one  thousand 
dollars  from  Boston  in  1857. 
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Chicago,  III.,  April  28,  1858. 

Deab  Wife  and  Children,  evebt  one,  —  The  letters  of 
Heury,  Rath,  and  Oliver  are  all  received,  and  most  glad  were  we 
to  get  them.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  about 
who  shaU  go  out  surveying.  Would  it  be  entirely  satisfactory  all 
round  to  have  Henry  manage  the  farms  for  both  families,  and  let 
Watson  go  with  Oliver  and  friend  Hinkley  f  Say  frankly,  wife  and 
all  concerned.  Ten  of  the  company  got  here  this  morning ;  three 
more  will  probably  be  on  to-morrow.  We  that  are  now  here  leave 
for  Canada  West  this  evening.  Owen  is  here,  and  is  well.  Write 
as  directed  before.  I  now  enclose  two  drafts  (amount,  twenty-five 
dollars)  to  help  pay  travelling  expenses,  and  shall  send  more. 
Acknowledge  these.     Will  write  again  soon.     God  bless  you  all  I 

Tour  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

John  Brown. 

Chatham,  Canada  West,  May  12,  1858. 

My  dear  Wife  and  Children,  every  one,  —  I  have  just  re- 
ceived Oliver's  letter  of  the  14th  of  April ;  also  one  from  wife  and 
Oliver,  of  the  5th  inst.  I  am  most  glad  of  them ;  and  I  am  thank- 
ful to  be  able  to  say  that  all  here  were  well  yesterday,  when  Owen 
and  some  others  left  for  the  eastward.  I  with  others  remain  behind 
to  wait  for  funds  to  arrive.  I  have  also  a  letter  from  John,  dated 
April  22,  enclosing  lines  from  Forbes,  with  printed  slips  attached. 
It  seems  now,  by  what  we  can  learn,  that  his  management  may 
occasion  some  hindrance ;  that  being  the  cat^e,  you  at  home  will  have 
the  more  time  to  prepare,  and  will  wait  for  fuiiher  advice  in  the 
matter.  It  would  seem  as  though  F.  has  a  c<»rre8pondent  some- 
where. Can  it  be  at  Lindonville  or  New  Yorkf  I  wish  John 
would  think  over  the  matter,  and  see  if  he  can  get  any  light  on  the 
subject,  and  write  me,  enclosing  what  F.  has  lately  written  him, 
and  also  the  substance  of  what  he  has  lately  written  F.  I  8usj)ect 
acme  one  in  Dr.  McCune  Smithes  confidence  is  fucnishing  F.  with 
information.  It  must  bo  traced  out,  and  the  utmost  care  observed  in 
doing  it,  as  well  as  prudence  exerci8ed  in  all  that  is  said,  written,  or 
done.  I  shall  write  you  as  often  as  I  can,  and  shall  assist  you  all  I 
oan.  I  cannot  say  what  either  flour  or  pork  will  be  worth  wlien 
you  get  them  ;  you  can  easily  find  that  out  when  you  have  them. 
Shall  send  you  more  money  as  soon  as  I  can.  It  may  be  best  to  sell 
off  much  of  the  flour.  I  expect  to  leave  here  shortly,  but  I  want  to 
hear  from  you  right  away.  Enclose  in  a  sealed  envelo|>e,  the  outei 
one  directed  to  .Tames  M.  Bell,  Chatham,  as  above.  W»is  very  glad 
to  hear  froiD  Ellen.     May  God  bless  and  finally  save  you  all !    Had 
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a  good  Abolition  convention  here,  from  different  parts,  on  the  8th 
and  10th  inst.  Coustitution  slightly  amended  and  adopted,  and  so- 
cioty  organized.  Great  unaninodtj  prevailed.-  I  hope  you  may  be 
able  to  get  the  old  granite  monument  home  this  summer. 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  fisither, 

John  Bbowk. 

Chatham,  Cakaua  West,  May  26,  1858. 

Dear  Wipe  and  Children,  every  one,  —  Oliver's  letter  of 
the  19th  is  just  received.  I  have  to  commend  him  for  his  prompti- 
tude in  replying  to  mine,  as  well  as  the  comprehensiveness,  brevity, 
and  spirit  of  that  reply.  We  are  completely  nailed  down  at  present, 
fur  want  of  funds ;  and  we  may  be  obliged  to  remain  inactive  for 
months  yet,  for  the  same  reason.  You  must  all  learn  to  be  patient, 
—  or,  at  least,  I  hope  you  will.  If  you  have  not  been  oblig(^  to 
use  the  two  drafts  (auiouut,  twenty-five  dollars)  before  you  g<a  this, 
do  try  and  hold  them  till  I  write  you  further.  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  John  since  in  March,  and  foci  quite  anxious  on  his  account. 
You  need  not  reply  till  further  advised. 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

John  Brown. 

Meanwhile  the  Boston  friends  of  Brown  were  receiving 
plain  information  that  Forbes  was  at  Washington,  betraying 
the  Virginia  plan  to  Republican  Senators,  and  perhaps  to 
members  of  the  proslavery  Administration.  Startled  by 
this,  some  of  us  wrote  to  Brown  at  Chatham,  May  10,  to 
which  lie  soon  replied  thus  :  — 

John  Brown  to  F,  B.  Sanborn, 

Chatham,  Canapa  West,  May  14,  1858. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Your  much -prized  letter  of  the  10th  inst.  is  re- 
ceived. I  have  only  time  to  Bay  at  this  moment  that  as  it  is  an  invari- 
able rule  with  me  to  be  governed  by  circumstances,  or,  in  other  wonis, 
not  to  do  anything  while  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  none  of  our  friends 
need  have  any  fears  in  relation  to  hasty  or  rash  steps  being  taken  by 
us.  As  knowledge  ia  said  to  be  power,  we  pn)pose  to  become  poS* 
sessed  of  more  knowledge.  We  have  many  reasons  for  begging  our 
Eastern  friends  to  keep  dear  of  F.  personally,  unless  he  throws  him- 
self upon  them.  We  have  those  who  are  thoniughly  posted  up  to  put 
on  his  track,  and  we  beg  to  be  allowed  to  do  so.  We  also  beg  our 
friends  to  supply  us  with  three  or  four  hundred  doljars  withottt  delay, 
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pledging  onnelyes  not  to  act  other  *than  to  secure  perfect  knowledge 
of  facts  in  regard  to  what  F.  has  really  done,  or  will  do,  so  that  we 
may  ourselree  know  how  we  ought  to  act  None  of  us  here  or  with 
yon  should  he  hasty,  or  decide  the  course  to  he  taken,  while  under 
excitement.  ''In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall 
direct  thy  paths."  A  good  cause  is  sure  to  he  safe  in  the  hands  of 
an  all-good,  all-wise,  and  all-powerfiil  Director  and  Father.  Dear 
Sir,  please  send  this  to  the  friends  at  Boston  and  Worcester  at  once ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  send  me  on  a  plain  copy  of  all  that  F.  may 
hereafter  write  and  say.  The  copy,  together  with  fifteen  dollars, 
is  received.  Direct  all  communications  on  outside  envelope  to 
James  M.  BeU,  Chatham,  Canada  West;  the  inside,  sealed,  to 
Jason  Brown. 

Yours  ever. 
(No  signature.) 

P.  S.  You  can  say  with  perfect  truth  to  F.  that  you  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  me ;  and  you  might  ask  him  when  he  last  heard 
from  me,  and  where  I  was  at  the  time. 

The  narration  must  now  go  back  a  few  weeks  in  order 
to  take  up  events  as  they  occurred  at  the  East  while  Brown 
was  making  his  arrangements  for  a  foray  in  Virginia,  by 
visiting  Canada  and  the  West. 

Brown's  first  request  in  1858  was  for  a  fund  of  a  thousand 
dollars  only ;  with  this  in  hand  he  promised  to  take  the  field 
either  in  April  or  May.  Mr.  Stearns  acted  as  treasurer  of 
this  fund,  and  before  the  Ist  of  May  nearly  the  whole  amount 
had  been  paid  in  or  subscribed,  —  Stearns  contributing 
three  hundred  dollars,  and  the  rest  of  our  committee  smaller 
suras.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  amount  named 
would  be  too  small,  and  Brown's  movements  were  embar- 
rassed from  lack  of  money  before  the  disclosures  of  Forbes 
came  to  his  knowledge.  I  do  not  find  among  my  papers  the 
precise  language  of  Forbes's  threats,  but  the  effect  of  them 
is  visible  enough  in  the  letters  extant.  On  the  20th  of 
April,  1858, 1  had  written  thus  to  Higginson  of  the  secret 
oommittee :  -*• 

*'  I  have  lately  had  two  letters  from  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  has  just 
left  Canada  for  the  West,  on  husiness  connected  with  his  enterprise. 
He  has  found  in  Canada  several  g(M>d  men  for  shepherds,  and,  if  not 
embarrassed  by  want  of  means,  ezi)ects  t(»  turn  his  flock  Icnise  about 
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the  15th  of  May.  He  has  received  four  hmidred  and  ten  didlars  of 
the  five  hundred  guaranteed  him  iu  MaaBachuaettSi  but  wants  mure ; 
and  we  must  try  to  make  up  to  him  the  other  five  hundred  dolLin. 
Part  of  it  is  pledged,  and  tlie  rest  cmght  to  be  got*  though  with  soiae 
difficulty.  .  .  .  liawkius's  address  is  '  Jason  Brown,'  under  cover  to 
John  Jones,  Chicago.  He  has  gone  West  to  move  his  furniture  and 
bring  on  his  bauds.  He  has  received  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
from  other  sources  than  our  friends,  and  is  raising  more  elsewhere, 
but  got  little  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia." 

On  the  28th  of  April  Brown  was  still  at  Chicago,  ignorant 
of  Forbes's  treachery,  and  was  on  his  way  a  day  or  two  later, 
with  a  dozen  or  twenty  "  shepherds,"  for  the  "  market "  at 
Chatham  in  Canada,  where  he  wrote  his  Massachusetts 
friends  to  meet  him.  But  just  then  came  a  letter  to  me 
from  Forbes,  followed  by  one  to  Dr.  Howe,  threatening  to 
make  the  matter  public.  On  the  2d  of  May,  Dr.  Howe, 
Mr.  Steams,  and  myself  met  for  consultation  on  the  new 
aspect  of  affairs  presented  by  these  letters  from  Washing- 
ton, where  Forbes  then  was.  Parker  was  also  consulted  on 
the  same  day,  and  I  wrote  the  result  (May  5)  to  Higginson 
as  follows :  — 

"  It  looks  as  if  the  project  must,  for  the  present,  be  defemnl,  for  I 
find  by  residing  Forbes's  epistles  to  the  d<K5tor  that  he  knows  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan,  and  even  knows  (what  very  few  do)  that  the  doctor, 
Mr.  Steams,  and  myself  are  infonned  of  it.  How  he  got  this  knowl- 
edge is  a  mystery.  Ho  demands  that  Hawkins  l)o  dismissed  as  agv'nt, 
and  himself  or  some  other  be  put  in  his  j)laco,  threat4>ning  otherwise 
to  make  the  business  public.  Theodore  Parker  and  G.  L.  Steams 
think  the  plan  must  be  deferred  till  another  year ;  the  doctor  does 
not  think  so,  and  I  am  iu  doubt,  inclining  to  the  opinion  of  the  two 
fonner.'' 

On  the  7th  of  May  Oerrit  Smith  wrote  me  :  *  "  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  these  circumstances  Brown  must  go  no  fur- 
ther, and  so  I  write  him.  I  never  was  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  bis  scheme.  But  as  things  now  stand,  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  to  execute  it.  Colonel 
Forbes  would  make  such  an  attem]>t  a  certain  and  most  dis- 
astrous failure.     I  write  Brown  this  evening^     On  the  9th 

1  This  letter  is  now  in  Colonel  Higf^nson's  possessiou. 


Kiess.) 
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■''of  May  Higginson  wrote  to  Parker  a  brief  Dote  from  Bi-at- 
W  tleb-.iro,  protesting  againab  delay.     '•  1  regai'd  any  postpoiie- 

■  xneiit,"  he  said,  "as  simply  aUmdoning  tho  pruji.'<:t;  tor  if 
[ve  give  it  iip  dow,  at  tlio  couiuiaud  or  thi-eat  of  H.  F.,  it 

1  vill  be  the  same  uest  year.     The  only  way  is  to  utruumveiit    | 

|tbe  man  somehow  (if  lie  camiot  be  restraiued  in  his  nialicej. 

When  the  thing  is  well  started,  who  carea  what  he  says  'i  " 

■  ^e  soon  alter  wrote  more  fully  to  I'arker,  giving  many  ar- 
Ppiments  against  delay.  I'arker  replied  :  *'  If  you  kuew  all 
■Ve  do  about  '  (Jolouel '  Forbes,  you  would  thiuk  diti'eri^utly. 

Tan't  you  see  the  wretch  in  New  York  ?  "  At  the  same 
f^liiae  Dr.  Howe  wrote  to  Higgiuson  :  "T.  1'.  will  tell  you 
'  about  matters.  They  have  held  a  different  view  li-om  the 
one  I  have  taken,  which  agrees  mainly  with  youra.  1  thiuk 
that  the  would-be  traitor  is  now  ou  the  wrong  track.  I  told 
Jiim  some  truth,  which  he  will  thiuk  to  bo  false '  ^  lor  he 


»  Dr.  Howe  wrote  M  Forbes  ■«  follow*:  "Isaid  toSpntHor  SdiiinBrlliit  I 

idemjidaueia  thuin/'j)n/9itiidabi1itynr(Jiipliiji  Brown ;  Iml  it  ia  utterly 

Bunl  to  infer  from  Lhst  any  rD>[<o[iiiibiiity  for  his  HUM.    1  lure  conliUeiiue 

B  the  tiilqgntf  and  sbiUty  of  scorea  and  liiindreda  of  men  for  whose  nonli 

0  wiiie  rcspnnaible,     I  nevvr  made  myself  Tcnponuble,  ax 

■  tncinticr  of  the  EanMs  Comiaittec,  or  as  an  Individnat,  neitlKr  Icgully  ni 

■onlly,  for  any  contract  between  CaptMii  Brown  and  you.    I  wnii  :iu  ncll 

PMnVr  of  tho  nunmittee  fmm  it«  formation  nutil  it  ceased  Brtiva  n|>er 

■  fwliiirti  ns  long,  long  Agi)},  and  noTer  heard  nf  any  cnntliuTt  with 

;  and  I  know  thnt  the  eommitlec  nerer  delrgntcd  powrr  to  any  on( 

A  ft  by  any  IpehI  or  even  innml  obligation  with  yon.     So  the  brains  ore 

Bit  nf  that  allegation,  and  T  will  not  heed  any  ghosts  of  it  wbii"h  you  may 

u>  or  tlio  public     Vour  miiilakMi  notion  about  my  bi-ing  in 

toy  way  nvponsible  for  CiipUin  Brnwn'a  Hi'tinns  is  the  key,  I  suppose,  in 

'n  enigtoitiiad  rtUusions  in  yonr  laat  letter  to  some  projVteil  expi-Ji- 

nofIilit;u  though  1  was  to  ho  responsibte  thmngh  all  time  Tor  lifm'    t 

pfer  from  your  langnage  that  you  hare  obtained  {in  confldeni^)  nome 

nation  nepecling  an  ejcpmlitinn  which  yon  think  to  be  cnmmenditble, 

lovliitd  yoK  Mnild  niaiixg'  it.  but  which  you  will  hitmtj  and  dfnoitnrt  if 

jive  it  np  I     You  are,  air,  the  ftuardian  of  your  own  honor ; 

It  I  t«iil  that  for  your  children'*  «1ie,  at  ■loast.  ywii  will  wi't  lot  your 

n  lead  yon  to  s  couree  (hat  mi([ht  moke  Ihem  bluah.     In  nnler,  how- 

r,  to  diwbiiie  you  of  any  linfiminc  notion  that  I,  or  any  or  the  luenibera 

trih«lale  RansHH  Committer  (whom  I  know  intimately!  h»ve  any  respon-    ' 

~)£lity  for  Captain  Brnwn'i  actiona,  I  »i»h  lo  wy  that  the  very  last « 

to  him  wsa  in  onlrr  I"  *ij7iiff  the  caniMt  winh  ofccrtaia    i 
you  name  u  his  mpportpr*  (in  your  loH^t  and  w 
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thinks  evil),  and  he  will  probably  be  bungling  about  in  the 
dark  and  hesitating  until  the  period  for  his  doing  harm  has 
passed.  Forbes  has  disclosed  what  he  knows  to  Senator 
Seward,  or  says  he  has."  A  few  days  after  this^  Dr.  Howe 
also  admitted  that  the  enterprise  must  be  postponed.  I 
was  in  almost  daily  consultation  with  him,  and  on  the  18th 
of  May  I  wrote  to  Higginsou :  <<  Wilson  as  yrell  as  Hale  and 
Seward,  and  Ood  knows  how  many  more,  have  heard  about 
the  plot  from  Forbes.  To  go  on  in  the  face  pf  this  is  mere 
madness,  and  1  place  myself  fully  on  the  side  of  Parker, 
Stearns,  and  Dr.  Howe.  Mr.  Steams  and  the  doctor  will 
see  Hawkins  in  New  York  this  week,  and  settle  matters 
finally." 

Following  up  Parker's  hint,  but  without  being  able  to 
meet  Forbes  in  New  York,  Higginson  wrote  to  him  a  letter 
which  after  a  time  found  him  out,  and  to  which  Forbes  re- 
plied from  Philadelphia,  June  6,  —  some  days  after  Brown 
had  definitely  agreed  to  the  postponement,  and  had  left  New 
England  for  Kansas.  The  letter  was  long  and  rambling, 
and  reads  more  like  the  epistle  of  a  lunatic  than  the  pro- 
position of  a  military  leader,  such  as  Forbes  professed  to  be. 
He  said :  — 

"  The  patent  business  which  called  me  to  Washington  detained 
me  longer  than  I  anticipated ;  besides,  certain  financial  difficulties 
threw  obstacles  in  my  way.  ...  I  am  little  disposed  to  trust  certiun 
letters  by  the  United  States  mail  addressed  to  obnoxious  individuals. 
Yon  c4in  get  from  F.  B.  Sanboni  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  a  sight  of  my 
letters  to  them,  unless  Dr.  H.  may  have  thrown  them  behind  the 
fire,  as  he  said  he  would  do  if  he  did  not  like  their  tone,  —  as  if  he 

anonymous  one),  that  he  should  go  at  onoc  to  Kansas  and  give  his  aid  in 
the  coming  elections.  Whether  he  will  do  so  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  I 
may,  pfrha]»a,  save*  you  trouble  by  declaring  that  though  I  am  willing  to 
do  my  uttermost  to  aid  your  family,  or  any  distressed  family,  and  though 
I  am  willing  to  listen  to  any  supposed  claim  of  yours  upon  me,  or  any  of 
my  friends,  I  will  not  read  k4tei-s  eouclicd  in  such  vituperative  and  ahuhire 
language  as  you  have  hitherto  used  to  Mr.  Sanborn  and  me.  I  will  read 
only  far  enough  to  see  the  spirit  of  the  communication;  and  if  it  is  similar 
to  that  of  your  former  letters,  I  shall  put  it  in  the  fire,  with  a  real  feeling 
of  regret  at  seeing  a  man  of  ability  and  acquirements  wilfully  injuring 
himself  and  bis  family  by  his  own  pissions."  With  this  plain  statement, 
a]]  com'spondeiice  with  Forb-s  from  Boston  closed. 
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thought  himself  the  Pope,  or  the  autocrat  of  Austria,  Japan,  or 
Chiua.  I  have  been  grossly  defrauded  in  the  name  of  humanity  and 
antislavery.  ...  I  have  for  years  labored  in  the  antislavery  cause, 
without  wanting  or  thinking  of  a  recompense.  Though  I  have  made 
the  least  possible  parade  of  my  work,  it  has  nevertheless  ni>t  been 
entirely  without  fruit  j  the  very  protest  presented  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  against  the  Clayton  clause  of  the  organic  act, 
which  deprived  foreigners  of  the  right  of  votiug  in  Kansas,  was 
mainly  my  doing.  ...  I  consider,  therefore,  that  if  my  family  were 
from  any  circumstance  to  l>e  in  distress,  that  distress  ought  cheer- 
fully and  effectually  to  be  alleviated  by  the  antislavery  men  of  every 
school.  .  .  .  Patience  and  mild  measures  having  failed,  I  reluctantly 
have  recourse  to  harshness.  Let  them  not  flatter  themselves  that  I 
shall  eventually  become  weary  and  shall  drop  the  subject ;  it  is  as 
yet  quite  at  its  beginning.  The  Massachusetts  senators,  —  Sumner 
and  Wilson,  —  wrr>te  to  Boston  about  it ;  but  Howe,  Lawrence, 
Sanborn,  and  associates  prefer  to  accumulate  injury  on  injury  rather 
than  acknowledge  their  fallibility  by  redressing  a  wrong  they  have 
committed.  I  am  on  my  way  to  New  Y(»rk,  but  1  shall  stop  in  this 
city  (Philadelphia)  for  three  days,  because  I  wish  to  see  some  anti- 
slavery  people  here.  I  had  letters  to  Mr.  Miller  McKim,  but  by  him 
I  was  told  that  I  could  expect  nothing  from  the  Pennsylvania  wing 
of  the  antislaveryites,  because  my  remedy  lay  in  New  England,  and 
because  fiinds  were  low  and  prospects  gloomy,-'  etc. 

On  the  14th  of  May  (the  day  when  Brown's  letter  last 
cited  was  written),  Mr.  Stearns  had  sent  to  Brown  in  Canada 
an  important  letter,  to  which  he  added  a  second  on  the  15th. 
Here  they  are  :  — 

Boston,  May  14,  1858. 
Mr.  John  Brown,  Chatham,  Canada  We»t. 

Dear  Sib,  —  Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Howe 
firom  Hon.  Henry  Wilson.  You  will  recollect  that  you  have  the  cus- 
tody of  the  arms  alluded  to,  to  be  use<l  for  the  defence  of  Kansas, 
as  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  StAte  Kansas  Committee.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  inforinati(»n  thus  communicated  to  me,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  warn  you  not  to  use  them  for  any  other  purpose,  and  to  hold 
them  subject  to  my  order  as  chainnau  of  said  committee.  A  memlier 
of  our  committee  will  be  at  Chatham  early  in  the  coming  week,  to 
confer  with  you  as  to  the  best  mcnle  of  disposing  of  them. 

Truly  your  friend, 

Gkoroe  L.  Stearns, 

Cfiaii'tnntt  Mass  S(nfr  Kntistts  CommxtUt* 
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Mat  15^  185S. 
Hr.  John  Brown,  Chatham,  Canada  West 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  iofonniiig  yon  that  a 

member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Kansas  Committee  wonld  vi^t 

Chatham,  to  confer  about  the  delivery  of  the  arms  you  hoM.     As  I 

can  find  no  one  who  can  spare  the  time,  I  have  to  request  that  you 

will  meet  me  in  New  York  City  sometime  next  week.      A  letter  to 

•me,  directed  to  care  of  John  Hopper,  110  Broadway,  New  York,  will 

be  in  sesison.     Come  as  early  as  you  can.     Our  committee  will  pay 

your  expenses.  Truly  yours, 

George  L.  Stearns, 

Chairman  Mam,  State  Kanatu  Cotnmittee. 
Dr.  Howe  will  go  on  as  soon  as  he  knows  you  are  in  New  York. 

On  or  before  the  20tli  of  May  Mr.  Steams  met  Brown  in 
New  York  by  appointment,  and  wrote  to  Higginson  from 
there  that  "  we  are  all  agreed  "  about  the  recall  of  these 
arms  from  Virginia,  "  for  reasons  that  cannot  be  written." 
Previously,  on  the  12th  and  15th  of  May,  Dr.  Howe  had  re- 
plied to  Senator  Wilson's  letter  of  May  9  as  follows :  — 

Boston,  May  12,  1858. 
Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  9th.  I  under- 
stand  porfectly  your  ineaDiiig.  No  countenance  has  been  given  to 
Brown  fur  any  operations  outside  of  Kansas  by  the  Kansas  Commit- 
tee. I  had  occasion,  a  few  days  ago,  to  send  liiin  an  earnest  messiige 
from  some  of  his  friends  here,  urging  him  to  go  at  once  to  Kansas 
ami  take  part  in  the  coming  election,  and  throw  the  weight  of  his 
inriucnce  on  the  side  of  the  right.  There  is  in  Washington  a  disap- 
pointed and  malicious  man,  working  with  all  the  activity  which  hate 
and  revenge  can  inspire,  to  harm  Brown,  and  to  cast  odium  upon  tlic 
friends  of  Kansiis  in  Massachusetts.  You  probably  kuow  him.  He 
has  been  to  Mr.  Seward.  Mr.  Hale,  also,  can  tell  you  something 
about  him.     God  speed  the  right ! 

May  15,  1858. 

When  1  last  wrote  to  you,  I  was  not  aware  fully  of  the  true  state 
of  the  case  with  regard  to  certain  arms  belonging  to  the  late  Kausjis 
Committee.  Prompt  measures  have  been  taken,  and  will  be  residutely 
followed  up,  to  ])revent  any  such  monstrous  |>erversion  t>f  a  trust  as 
wouM  be  the  application  of  means  raised  for  the  defence?  of  Kan&is 
to  a  purpose  which  the  subscribers  of  the  fund  would  disapprove  and 
vehemently  condemn.  Faithfully  youi-s, 

S.  G.  Howe. 


«1 
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Dr.  Howe,  with  his  nstial  ardor  to  act,  had  at  first  agreed 
with  Brown  ami  with  Uigginsoii ;  but,  as  these  letters  show, 
he  was  tnovL-d  by  the  awkward  comiilication  which  Brown's 
possession  of  these  ICiiDBas  rifles  cittated  to  acquiesce  iu  a 
different  view,  and  favor  postponement  of  the  attiick,  —  aa 
Parker,  Steams,  and  Sanlwrn  did.     For  since  these  rifles, 
whiuli  had  been  purt^haaed  by  the  Massachusetts  Kansiis  Com- 
ittee  and  intrusted  to  Brown,  were  sttll,  so  far  as  Senator 
Wilson  and  the  public  knew,  the  projierty  of  that  committee 
"  "lough  really,  aa  has  been  explained,  the  personal  property 
31r.  Steai-DS),  it  would  expose  the  Kansas  Committee,  who 
ignorant  of  Brown's  later  plans,  to  suspicions  of  \ad 
jth  if  those  arms  were  used  by  hira  in  any  expedition  to 
Yirginia.     Brown  saw  that  nothing  further  could  then  be 
done,  and  yielded,  though  with  regret,  to  the  postponement. 
When,  about  May  20.  Mr.  Stearns  met  Brown  in  New 
^ork,  it  was  arranged  that  hereafter  the  custody  of  the 
riSes  should  be  in  Brown's  hands  as  the  agent,  not 
tliis  committee,  but  of  Mr.  Stearns  alone.     It  so  hap- 
ined  that  Gerrit  Smith,  who  seldom  visited  Boston,  was 
tning  there  late  in  May,  to  deliver  an  address  before  the 
*eace  Society  at  its   anniversary.     He  arrived    and   took 
at  the  Revere  House,  where,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
i,  the  secret  committee  (organized  in  Jlarch,  and  QO.n- 
HBting  of  Smith,  Parker,  Howe,  Higginson,  Stearns,  and 
SatilKirn)  held  a  meeting  to  consider  the  situation.     It  liad 
already  been  decided  to  postpone  the  attack,  and  the  arms 
had  been  placed  under  a  temporary  interdict,  ao  that  tliey 
oould  only  be  used,  for  the  present,  in  Kansas.    The  ques- 
tions remaining  were  whether  Brown  should  be  required  to 
go  to  Kansas  at  once,  and  what  amount  of  money  should  be 
raised  for  him  in  future.     Of  the  six  members  of  the  oom- 
nittee  only  one  (Higginson)  was  absent,  and  as  this  was 
only  occasion  when  Smith  acted  personally  with  his 
iiatea,  who  met  in  his  chamber  at  the  Revere  House, 
was  made  chairman  of  the  meeting.     It  was  unanimously 
lived  that  Brown  ought  to  go  to  Kansas  at  once. 
As  soon  a*   possible   after   this,  Brown   visited    Iloston 
Tay  31),  and  while  there   held  a  cotiversiition  with  Big-  , 
pnsou,  who  m^Ie  a  recimi  of  it  at  the  time. —  sayiuij  tbai. 
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Brown  was  full  of  regret  at  the  decision  of  the  Severe 
House  council  to  postpone  the  attack  till  the  winter  or 
spring  of  1859,  when  the  secret  committee  would  raise  for 
Brown  two  or  three  thousand  dollars;  ^'he  meantime  to 
blind  Forbes  by  going  to  Kansas,  and  to  transfer  the  prop- 
erty so  as  to  relieve  the  Kansas  Committee  of  responsibil- 
ity, and  they  in  future  not  to  know  his  plans.  On  probing 
Brown,"  Higginson  goes  on,  "  I  found  that  he  .  .  .  consid- 
ered delay  very  discouraging  to  his  thirteen  men,  and  to 
those  in  Canada.  Impossible  to  begin  in  the  autumn ;  and 
he  would  not  lose  a  day  [he  finally  said]  if  he  had  three 
hundred  dollars ;  it  would  not  cost  twenty-five  dollars  apiece 
to  get  his  men  from  Ohio,  and  that  was  all  he  needed.  The 
knowledge  that  Forbes  could  give  of  his  plan  would  be 
injurious,  for  he  wished  his  oppor.ents  to  underrate  him; 
but  still  .  .  .  the  increased  terror  produced  would  perhaps 
counterbalance  this,  and  it  would  not  make  much  difference. 
If  he  had  the  means  he  would  not  lose  a  day."  He  com-' 
plained  that  some  of  his  Eastern  friends  were  not  men  of 
action ;  that  they  were  intimidated  by  Wilson's  letter,  and 
magnified  the  obstacles.  Still,  it  was  essential  that  they 
should  not  think  him  reckless,  he  said  ;  "  and  as  they  held 
the  purse,  he  was  powerless  without  them,  having  spent 
nearly  everything  received  this  campaign,  on  account  of 
delay,  —  a  month  at  Chatham,  etc.''  Higginson  notes  down 
a  few  days  later  that  Dr. Howe  told  him  Brown  left  Boston, 
June  3,  with  five  hundred  dollars  in  gold,  and  liberty  to 
retain  all  the  arms,  and  that  "  he  went  off  in  good  spirits.'* 
He  visited  North  Elba,  Ohio,  and  Iowa,  on  his  way  to  Kan- 
sas, and  finally  reached  Lawrence,  June  25,  1858.* 

^  The  relation  of  the  Kansas  Committee  of  Massachusetts  to  the  rifles  they 
had  bought  was  one  thing  ;  that  of  Mr.  Stearns,  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, to  these  arms  wa.s  quite  another  thing  in  1858.  He  hail  then  virtually 
Iwiight  back  the  two  liun<lreil  rifles  from  the  committee,  which  at  this  time, 
tliough  never  fonnally  dissolved,  and  still  continuing  at  intervals  to  pass 
votes  and  write  lettera  in  its  executi7e  committee,  had  long  been  practi- 
ciilly  defunct,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  its  funds  were  exhausted  and 
there  was  little  expt^ctation  of  raising  more.  It  had  supplied  the  starving 
l>eople  of  Kansiis  with  wheat  and  clot'iiag  in  1857;  and  in  order  to  do  this 
had  advance*!  money  far  h«'yon«l  the  amount  raised  in  that  year.  I  remem- 
be/*  this  with  somjc  di.stinctne.«>s,  b«*cause  I  had  mys«^lf  advanced  two  or  three 
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It  is  still  a  little  difficult  to  explain  this  traDsaction  con- 
ceraing  the  arms  without  leaving  a  suspicion  that  there  was 
somewhere  a  breach  of  trust ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Stearns,  and  those  of  his  colleagues  who  acted  with  him, 
although  they  could  not  in  honor  disclose  what  Brown  had 
impai'ted  to  them,  took  pains  to  free  their  uninformed  asso- 

hundred  dollara  at  that  time ;  bat  the.  principal  adyances  were  made  by 
oor  ehairman,  Mr.  Stearna,  whose  liberality  where  his  heart  was  interested 
knew  DO  bounds.  At  the  time,  therefore,  when  his  Massachusetts  friends 
first  heard  of  the  Virginia  plans  of  Brown,  and  gave  them  their  reluctant 
approTal,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  rifles  in  Brown's  possession,  though 
nominally  belonging  to  the  Massachusetts  Kansas  Committee,  wei^  pledged 
to  Mr.  Steams,  along  with  the  other  property,  for  the  reimbursement  of 
his  advances.  I  hare  foigotten  how  many  thousand  dollars  he  paid  in  this 
way,  but  it  was  so  many  that  the  value  of  the  anus  was  not  enough  to  re- 
imburse him;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  not  only  have  these,  but 
should  also  be  at  liberty  to  reimburse  himself  out  of  the  avails  of  promis- 
sory notes  given  by  the  Kansas  farmers  in  payment  for  the  wheat  and  other 
supplies  furnished  to  them  in  1857.  At  the  time  these  notes  were  given  it 
was  hoped  that  most  of  them  would  be  jiaid,  and  some  of  them  were  ;  but 
I  fancy  very  little  of  the  money  ever  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Steams. 
Some  of  it  was  paid  to  John  Brown,  as  the  agent  of  th«  committee,  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1858,  by  the  agents  of  Mr.  Whitman,  in  whose 
hands  most  of  the  notes  were  first  placed.  I  have  before  me,  in  Brown's 
handwriting,  an  "account^of  money,  etc.,  collected  of  E.  B.  Whitman's 
agents  on  National  Kansas  Committee  account,"  in  which  something  less 
than  two  hundred  dollars,  mostly  in  small  sums,  is  set  down  as  received 
from  S.  L.  Adair,  William  Partridge,  William  Hutchinson,  and  other 
Kansas  residents,  between  Aug.  21,  1858,  and  Jan.  20,  1859.  Mr.  Whit- 
man acted  as  agent  both  for  the  National  Committee  and  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Committee ;  and  the  business  had  become  so  complicated  in 
one  way  and  another  that  when  Brown  levied  upon  the  agents  for 
moneys  claimed  by  him  under  votes  of  the  committees,  it  excited  a  lively 
dispute  in  Kansas.  The  Massachusetts  Committee,  however,  stood  firmly 
by  Brown,  even  after  its  three  active  members  (Steams,  Howe,  and  San- 
bom)  were  apprised  of  his  Virginia  plans,  —  as  they  were  before  he  began 
to  collect  money  on  their  notes  in  1858.  In  reality  everything  that  the 
eommiUee  had  done  was  completely  regular,  and  appropriate  to  the  exi- 
gency of  1856-57.  They  had  collected  much  money,  bad  expended  it 
judiciously,  and  had  allowed  a  generous  individual,  their  chairman,  to 
place  in  their  hands  more  moriey,  for  which  he  was  willing  to  wait  without 
payment  until  the  property  of  the  committee  could  be  tnme<i  into  cash  ; 
then,  to  give  him  all  the  security  in  its  power,  the  committee  had  made 
over  this  property  to  him,  with  no  restriction  as  to  what  he  should  do  with 
it ;  and  Mr.  Steams  had  chosen  to  give  it  to  BiX)wn. 
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dates  of  the  old  Kansas  Ck)inmittee^from  all  tepioach  of  hav- 
ing aided  Brown  in  his  Virginia  campaign.  They  were 
themselves  indifferent  to  this  reproach ;  but  they  could  not 
bear  to  be  charged  with  diverting  other  people's  money  into 
his  hands.  The  public  had  not  been  notified  in  1857  that  the 
Kansas  Committee  had  overdrawn  its  account  on  Dr.  Howe, 
Mr.  Stearns  etc. ;  and  that  the  arms  had  been  pledged  to 
the  chairman,  to  meet  this  overdraft,  long  before  any  of 
us  knew  aught  of  Brown's  Virginia  scheme.  When  we  did 
know  this,  it  was  too  late  to  inform  the  public,  except 
in  the  manner  undertaken  by  Dr.  Howe  in  his  letters  to 
Senator  Wilson.  As  soon  as  i)0S8ible  after  Brown  had  con- 
sented to  the  alternative  of  going  to  Kansas  in  the  summer 
of  1858,  the  business  of  the  Kansas  Committee  was  put  in 
such  shape  that  its  responsibility  for  the  arms  in  Brown's 
possession  should  no  longer  fetter  his  friends  in  aiding  his 
main  design. 

Moreover,  it  was  agreed  that  Brown  should  not  inform 
them  of  his  plans  in  detail,  nor  burden  them  with  knowl- 
edge that  would  be  to  them  both  needless  and  inconvenient. 
They  were  willing  to  trust  him  with  their  money,  and  did  not 
want  him  to  report  progress  except  by  action.  This  was  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  six  persons  who  formed  the  secret 
committee  of  1858-59,  —  Gerrit  Smith,  Theodore  Parker, 
Dr.  Howe,  Mr.  Stearns,  Went  worth  Higginson,  and  myself, 
—  and  it  was  thus  pithily  expressed  by  Mr.  Smith,  when  I 
wrote  to  him  six  weeks  after  Brown  had  left  Boston :  —  "" 

Petekboro',  July  26,  1858. 
Mr.  F.  B.  SANBOR^r. 

My  dear  Sib,  —  I  have  your  letter  of  the  23i\  instant.     I  have 

great  faith  In  the  wisdom,  integrity,  and  bravery  of  Captain  Brown. 

For  several  years  I  have  frequently  given  him  money  toward  sus- 

taiuing  him  in  his  contests  with  the  slave-power.      Whenever  he 

shall  embark  in  another  of  these  contests  I  shall  again  stand  ready 

to  help  him;  and  I  will  begin  with  giving  him  a  hnndred  dollars.     I 

do  not  wish  t<>  know  Captain  Brown's  plans ;  I  hope  he  will  keep 

them  to  himself.     Can  you  not  visit  us  this  summer  f     We  shall  b© 

very  glad  to  see  you. 

With  great  regard,  your  friend, 

^  Gerrit  SmTH. 


yir^^^-HtiLuu^ 


/JL  ^ttii^ 
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Thus  matters  stood  fifteen  months  before  the  foray  at 
Harper's  Iferry,  so  far  as  Brown's  last  committee  were  con- 
cerned. His  own  movements  in  Canada  and  Kansas  will 
soon  be  related ;  but  I  may  here  continue  the  record  of  Mr. 
Smith's  hospitality  toward  the  old  hero.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1859,  Brown  again  directed  his  steps  to  Peterboro',  where 
he  arrived  with  a  single  follower  (Jerry  Anderson),  April 
11,  18o9.  My  classmate  Morton  was  still  residing  in  Mr. 
Smith's  family,  and  wrote  me  as  follows  at  the  dates 
named :  — 

Wednesday  EveniDg,  April  13,  1859. 

You  mast  bear  of  Brown's  meeting  this  afternoon,  —  few  in  num- 
bert<,  but  the  most  interesting  I  perhaps  ever  saw.  Mr.  Smith  spoke 
well ;  G.  W.  Putnam  read  a  spirited  poem ;  and  Brown  was  ezceeil- 
iugly  interesting,  and  once  or  twice  so  eloquent  that  Mr.  Smith  and 
8<»me  otliors  wept.  Some  one  asked  him  if  he  had  not  better  apply 
himself  in  another  direction,  and  reminded  him  of  his  imminent  peril, 
and  that  his  life  could  not  be  spared.  His  roplios  were  swift  and 
most  impressively  tremendous.  A  paper  was  handed  about,  with 
tho  name  of  Mr.  Smith  for  four  hundred  dollars,  to  which  others 
added.  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  most  eloquent  speech  I  ever  heard  from 
him,  said :  **  If  I  were  asked  to  point  out  —  I  will  say  it  in  his  pres- 
enco  —  to  \xnnt  out  the  man  in  all  this  world  I  think  most  truly  a 
Christian,  I  would  point  to  John  Brown.''  I  was  once  doubtful  in 
my  own  mind  as  to  Captain  Brown's  course.  I  now  approve  it 
heartily,  having  given  my  mind  to  it  more  of  late.^ 

April  18. 
Brown  left  on  Thursday  the  14th,  and  was  to  be  at  North  Elba 
to-morrow  the  19th.  Tlience  he  goes  **  in  a  few  days  "  to  you.  [He 
actually  reached  my  house  in  Conct>rd,  Saturday,  May  7,  and  spent 
half  his  kst  birthday  with  me.]  He  says  he  must  not  be  trifled  with, 
and  shall  hold  Boston  and  New  Haven  to  their  word.  New  Haven 
advises  him  to  forfeit  five  hundred  dollars  he  has  paid  on  a  certain 

*  When  I  first  met  Brown  at  Peterhoro*,  in  1858,  Morton  played  some 
fine  music  to  us  in  the  parlor,  —among  other  things  Schuhert's  "  Serenade," 
then  a  favorite  piece,  —  and  the  old  Puritan,  who  loved  music  and  sang  a 
good  part  himself,  sat  weeping  at  the  air. 

••Northward  he  tumeth  thmnph  «  little  door. 

And  scArce  three  «tei»«  ere  inuBic'H  f^nlden  tongue 
Fluttered  to  tears  thU  aged  man  and  (>oor. 
But,  no;  already  hnd  his  death-hell  mnR  : 
The  jojs  of  all  hU  life  were  Mid  and  flung." 
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eoDtraet,  and  drop  it.  He  will  noC  From  here  he  went  in  good 
spiriu,  mod  appeared  b^ter  than  ever  to  ob,  barring  an  alEBCtum  of 
the  right  side  of  his  head.  I  hope  he  will  meet  heartj  eneoonge- 
ineut  elsewhere.  Mr.  Smith  gave  hiin  four  hundred  doilare,  I  twenty- 
five,  and  we  took  ^me  ten  dollars  at  the  little  meeting.  .  .  .  *'  L^ez- 
p^rience  d^montre,  avcc  toute  Tevidence  ponible,  que  e'eet  la  sod^t^ 
que  prepare  le  crime,  et  que  le  ooupable  n'est  que  rinstrumeDt  que 
Texecute."    Do  jou  believe  ijuetelet  f 

June  1. 

Mr.  Smith  has  lately  written  to  John  Brown  at  New  York  to  find 
what  ho  Deeded,  meaning  to  supply  it.  He  now  sends  to  him  ac- 
cording to  your  enclosed  address.  I  suppose  you  know  the  place 
wh<^«  this  matter  is  to  be  adjudicated.  Harriet  Tubman  suggested 
the  4th  of  July  as  a  good  time  to  '^  raise  the  milL'' 

June  80. 

News  from  Andover,  Ohio,  a  week  or  more  since,  from  our  friend. 
He  had  received  two  hundred  dollars  more  from  here,^  was  full  of 
cheer,  and  arranging  his  wcx>l  busiuess;  but  I  do  not  look  for  a 
result  so  soon  as  many  do. 

This  message  from  Brown,  about  June  20,  1859,  shows 
that  he  was  already  mustering  his  men  and  moving  his  arms 
toward  Virginia ;  and  it  was  about  the  4th  of  July,  as  Har- 
riet Tubman  the  African  Sibyl  had  suggested,  that  Brown 
first  showed  himself  in  the  counties  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lordly  Potomac.  Before 
relating  his  adventures  there,  I  must  pause  to  recite  his  last 
Kansas  episode. 

^  That  is,  from  Gerrit  Smith. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FROM  CANADA,  THBOUGH  KANSAS,  TO  CANADA. 

* 

IT  is  now  a  humiliating  thought  that  in  1858-59  Canada 
was  the  only  safe  refuge  of  the  American  fugitive  slave. 
That  simple  hero^  whose  guide  was  the  North  Star,  and  to 
whom  the  roar  of  Niagara  meant  freedom,  used  to  call  his 
resort  to  British  protection  "shaking  the  paw  of  the  Lion." 
'^ Slaves  could  not  breathe  in  England"  a  hundred  years 
ago;  but  the  atmosphere  of  Canada  was  as  wholesome  to 
the  freedmen  in  Judge  Taney's  time  as  that  of  England  was 
in  Lord  Mansfield's.  When  John  Brown  wished  to  organize 
quietly  his  foray  against  Virginian  slavery,  he  withdrew  to 
Chatham,  in  Canada,  where,  in  May,  1858,  he  held  his  little 
convention  among  the  fugitives,  and  promulgated  his  "  Pro- 
visional Constitution."  Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
strument, as  it  came  from  the  mind  and  the  pen  of  John 
Brown :  — 

PBOYISIONAL  CONSTITUTION  *  AND   ORDINANCES   FOE   THE 
PEOPLE   OP   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Preamble, 

Whereas t  Slavery,  throughout  its  eutire  existence  in  the  United 
States,  is  none  other  than  a  most  barbarous,  unprovoked,  and  un- 
justifiable war  of  one  portion  of  its  citizens  upon  another  portion  — 

1  On  the  10th  of  May,  1858,  when  the  Chatham  convention  adjourned, 
it  wa«  voted  "that  John  Brown  (commander-in-chief),  J.  H.  Kagi  (secre- 
tary of  war),  Richard  Realf  (secretary  of  state),  Charles  P.  Tidd,  E.  Whip- 
ple (A.  D.  Stephens),  C.  W.  Moffat,  John  E.  Cook,  Owen  Brown,  Stewart 
Taylor,  O^tome  P.  Anderson^  A.  M.  Elhwortk,  Richard  Kichardson,,  W. 
H.  I/eeman,  and  John  Lawrence  be,  and  hereby  are,  appointed  a  committee 
to  whom  is  delegated  the  power  of  the  convention  to  fill  by  election  all  the 
offices  specially  named  in  the  Provisional  Constitution  which  may  be  va- 
cant after  the  adjournment  of  this  convention.'*  Those  in  italics  were 
colored  men. 
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the  ouly  conditinus  of  which  are  perpetaal  imprisonment  and  htvpe^ 
less  servitude  or  absolute  extenniuation  —  io  utter  dbregard  and 
violation  of  those  eternal  and  self-evident  truths  set  forth  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence : 

Therefore,  Wo,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  oppressed 
people  who^by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  declared 
to  have  no  rights  which  the  white  man  is  bound  to  respect,  together 
with  all  other  people  degnided  by  the  laws  thereof,  do,  for  the  time 
being,  ordain  and  establish  for  ourselves  the  following  Provisional 
Constitution  and  Ordiuanccs,  the  better  to  protect  our  persons,  prop- 
erty, lives,  and  liberties,  and  to  govern  our  actions : 

QtMlifications  for  Membership. 

Art.  I.  All  persons  of  mature  age,  whether  proscribed,  oppressed, 
and  enslaved  citizens,  or  of  the  proscribed  and  oppressed  races  of  the 
United  States,  who  shall  agree  to  sustain  and  enforce  the  Provisional 
Constitution  and  Ordinances  <»f  this  organization,  together  with  all 
minor  children  of  such  persons,  shall  be  held  to  be  fully  entitled  to 
protection  under  the  same. 

This  whole  constitution,  much  ridiculed  in  1859,  will 
bear  a  careful  examination,  and  will  be  found  well  suited  to 
its  purpose,  —  the  government  of  a  territory  in  revolt,  of 
which  the  chief  occupants  should  be  escaped  slaves.  Mr. 
Bagehot  once  said  that  "  the  men  of  Massachusetts  could 
work  any  constitution ; "  and  so  perhaps  Brown  and  his 
men  might  have  done. 

Upon  the  intelligence  received  from  Boston,  in  May, 
1858,  the  little  party  of  liberators  in  Canada  separated, 
some  going  one  way,  some  another.  Richard  Realf  wrote 
to  Brown,  May  31,  from  Cleveland,  Ohio:  — 

**  I  learn  from  George  Gill  that  a  certain  Mr.  Warner,  livincr  at 
Milan,  h;vs  boon  told  that  a  quantity  of  material  was  locate<l  in  a 
certain  county ^  (name  c<^>rrectly  given),  and  that  this  Warner  has 

^  At  this  time  the  arms  of  Brown  were  stored  at  Lindenville,  Ohio,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Fobes,  to  whom  Brown  liad  written  from  Chatham, 
May  11,  sayin(]f :  **The  conduct  of  Colonel  Forbes  has  bet-n  so  strange  of 
late  as  to  render  it  important  tliat  he  get  no  cl«w  to  where  the  anns  are 
stored,  or  other  articles,  and  that  he  should  know  nothing  of  my  where- 
abouts.    You  will  greatly  oblige  me  and  niany  other  friends  of  freedom  by 
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mentioned  it  to  another  man.  All  these  arc,  Gill  says,  true  men ; 
bat  I  do  not  like  the  idea  any  more  for  that.  Nor  am  I  better  pleased 
to  learn  from  the  same  source  that  a  certain  Mr.  Reynolds  (colored), 
who  attended  our  convention,  has  disclosed  its  objects  to  the  members 
of  a  secret  society  (colored)  called  '  The  American  Mysteries,'  or 
some  other  confounded  humbug.  I  suppose  it  is  likely  that  these 
people  are  good  men  enough ;  but  to  make  a  sort  of  wholesale  divulge- 
raent  of  matters  at  hazard  is  too  steep  even  fur  me,  who  am  not  by  any 
means  over-cautious.  Cook  also,  I  learu,  conducted  himself  here  in  a 
manner  well  calculated  to  arouse  suspicion.  According  to  Parsons, 
he  stated  in  his  boarding-house  that  he  was  here  on  a  secret  escpedi- 
tion,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  company  were  under  his  orders.  He 
made  a  most  ostentations  display  of  his  equipments ;  was  careful  to  let 
it  be  known  that  he  had  been  in  Kansas ;  stated,  among  other  recitals 
of  impossible  achievements,  that  he  had  killed  five  men ;  and,  in  short, 
drew  largely  on  his  imagination  in  order  to  render  himself  conspicu- 
ous. He  found  out  and  called  upon  a  lady  friend  whom  he  knew  in 
Connecticut,  talked  a  great  deal  too  much  to  her ;  and  wound  up  his 
performances  by  proposing  to  Parsons,  Gill,  and  Taylor  a  trip  to  the 
same  locality  on  the  same  errand  in  the  event  of  postponement.*  He 
has  taken  his  tools  with  him.  It  pains  me  to  be  obliged  to  say  these 
things  of  one  whom  I  have  known  so  long ;  but  I  should  be  lacking 
in  common  honesty  if  1  withheld  them  from  you, — and  especially 
now,  when  we  have  to  tread  with  double  care.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
but  that,  in  the  event  of  deferment,  our  chief  danger  will  accrue  from 
him  and  his  dreadful  affliction  of  the  cacoethes  loquendi,  which,  ren- 
dered into  English,  means  '  rage  for  talking,'  or  '  tongue  malady.' " 

At  the  time  Realf  wrote,  Brown  was  in  Boston ;  June  9 
he  was  at  North  Elba ;  a  few  days  later,  at  West  Andover, 
Ohio;  June  22,  at  Chicago;  and  on  Sunday,  June  25,  he 
reached  Lawrence,  in  Kansas ;  where  James  Redpath  met 
him  in  company. with  Richard  Hinton.     Redpath  says  :  — 

"  We  were  at  supper  that  day  at  a  hotel  in  Lawrence,  when  a 
stately  old  man,  with  a  flowing  white  beard,  entered  the  room  and 
took  a  seat  at  the  public  table.  I  immediately  recognized  in  the 
stranger  John  Brown.  Yet  many  persons  who  had  previously  known 
him  did  not  penetrate  his  patriarchal  disguise." 

getting  all  who  may  know  anything  abont  either  to  observe  the  utmost 
secrecy  ahont  the  whole  matter.'* 

1  This  trip  to  Harper's  Ferry  is  perhaps  that  mentioned  in  Brown's  last 
interview  with  Cook,  Dec.  2,  1859. 
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The  narrative  is  continued  by  Hinton,  who  says :  -— 

''  On  this  Sunday  I  held  a  oonvenation  with  Captain  Brown, 
which  lasted  nearly  the  whole  afternoon.  The  pnrport  of  it  was,  on 
his  part,  inquiries  as  to  various  publie  men  in  the  Territory,  lyid  the 
condition  of  political  affairs.  He  was  very  particular  as  to  the 
movements  and  character  of  Captain  Montgomery.  The  massacre 
of  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  was  then  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
I  remember  an  expression  which  he  used.  Warmly  giving  utterance 
to  my  detestation  of  slavery  and  its  minions,  and  impatiently  wishing 
for  some  effectual  means  of  injuring  it,  Captain  Brown  said  to  me 
most  impressively,  '  Young  men  must  learn  to  wait.  Patience  is 
the  hardest  lesson  to  learn.  I  have  waited  for  twenty  years  to 
accomplish  my  purpose.'  He  reminded  me  of  a  message  that  I  had 
sent  him  in  1857,  and  sfdd  he  hoped  I  meant  what  I  sidd,  for  he 
should  ask  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise,  and  perhaps  very  soon ; 
further  adding  that  he  wanted  to  caution  me  against  rash  promises. 
Young  men  were  too  apt  to  make  them,  and  should  be  very  carcfol. 
The  promise  given  was  of  great  importance ;  and  I  must  be  prepared 
to  stand  by  it,  or  disavow  it  now.  Kagi,  who  was  present  at  the 
same  time,  gave  me  to  understand  that  their  visit  to  Kansas  was 
caused  by  the  betrayal  of  their  plans  by  Colonel  Forbes  to  the  Ad- 
ministration ;  and  that  they  ^nslicd  to  give  a  different  impression  by 
coining  to  the  West.  Both  siiid  they  intended  to  st,ay  some  time ; 
and  that  night  Captain  Bmwn  annoanccd  that  they  should  go  to 
southern  Kansas  in  the  morning,  to  see  Captain  Montgomery  and 
visit  the  Adairs  near  Osawatoinie. 

"  I  did  not  see  Brown  again  until  September,  when  I  met  him  at 
Mr.  Adair's.  Both  he  and  Kagi  were  sick  with  the  fever  and  ague, 
and  had  been  for  some  time.  In  the  interim  Brown  had  been  in 
Linn  and  Bourbon  Counties,  and  other  parts  of  southern  Kansas. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  negotiate  with  Snyder  tlie  blacksmith, 
upon  whoso  claim  the  massacre  of  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  occurred, 
for  its  purchase.  This  claim  is  about  half  a  mile  fi-om  the  State  line, 
—  the  buildings  in  an  adminible  position  for  defence.  Brown  saw 
both  the  moral  and  material  advantages  of  the  position,  and  was  de- 
sirous of  obtiiining  possession.  Snyder  agreed  to  sell  ;  but  soon 
after,  having  a  better  offer,  he  broke  the  c(»ntract.  The  Captain  had 
in  the  interval,  with  the  assistance  of  Kagi,  Tidd,  Stephens,  Lee- 
man,  and  another  member  of  his  company,  prepared  a  very  strong 
fortification,  where  they  could  have  suc^M^ssfully  resisted  a  large  force. 
In  my  journey  through  the  Iwjrder  counties  I  found  that  a  general 
feeling  of  confidence  prevailed  among  our  friends  because  John 
Brown  was  near.     Over  the  border  the  Mi««sourians  were  remarkably 
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qnict  from  June  until  October,  in  the  belief  that  the  old  hero  was  in 
their  vicinity.  When  the  farm  was  abandoned ,  Brown  and  Kagi 
came  to  Mr.  Adair's,  where  I  met  them.  .  .  .  Brown  was  then  more 
nervous  and  impatient  in  his  manner  than  I  had  before  observed. 
Captain  Montgomery's  name  was  introdaced,  and  Brown  was  enthu- 
siastic in  praise  of  him,  avowing  perfect  confidence  in  his  integrity 
and  purposes.  '  Captain  Montgomery/  he  said,  '  is  the  only  soldier 
I  have  met  among  the  prominent  Kansas  men.  He  understands  my 
system  of  warfare  exactly.  He  is  a  natural  chieftain,,  and  knows 
how  to  lead.'  He  spoke  of  General  Lane  and  his  recent  killing  of 
Gaius  Jenkins  ;  said  he  would  not  say  one  word  against  Lane  in  his 
misfortunes,  but  he  told  the  General  himself  that  he  was  his  own 
worst  enemy.  Of  his  own  early  treatment  at  the  hands  of  ambitious 
leaders,  he  said :  '  They  acted  up  to  their  instincts.  As  politicians 
they  thought  every  man  wanted  to  lead,  and  therefore  supposed  I 
might  be  In  the  way  of  their  schemes.  While  they  had  this  feeling,  of 
course  they  opposed  me.  Committees  and  councils  could  not  c<jutrol 
my  movements,  therefore  they  did  not  like  me.  Many  men  did  not  like 
the  manner  in  which  I  conducted  warfare,  and  they  too  opposed  me. 
But  politicians  and  leaders  soon  found  that  I  had  different  purposes, 
and  forgot  their  jealousy.     They  have  all  been  kind  to  me* since.'  *' 

Brown  preferred  Montgomery  to  the  other  Kansas  lead- 
ers ;  and  on  the  9tli  of  July  he  wrote  to  his  son  John  from 
Sugar  Mound,  in  southern  Kansas:  "I  am  now  writing  in 
the  log-cabin  of  the  notorious  Captain  James  Montgomery, 
whom  I  deem  a  very  brave  and  talented  officer,  and,  what  is 
infinitely  more,  a  very  intelligent,  kind,  gentlemanly,  and 
most  excellent  man  and  lover  of  freedom."  * 

Not  long  after  this  letter  Brown  wrote  to  me  from  the 
region  made  famous  by  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  murders, 
where  he  was  then  residing  under  the  name  of  Captain 
Shubel  Morgan,  with  a  small  company  whom  he  had  en- 
listed according  to  this  compact,  which  he  signed  by  his 
assumed  name:  — 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEBfENT  FOR  SHUBEL  MOROAN's  COMPANY. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  Shubel  Morgan's  company, 
hereby  agree  to  be  governed  by  the  following  rules :  — 

^  James  Montgomery,  one  of  the  bravest  partisans  on  the  Kansas  border, 
and  dnring  the  Civil  War  colonel  of  a  black  regiment  in  South  CaroUxvs.. 
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I.  A  gentleinaoly  and  respectful  deportment  shall  at  all  times  and 
places  be  maintained  towards  all  persuns ;  and  all  prufane  or  indecent 
language  shall  be  avoided  in  all  eases. 

II.  No  intoxicating  drinks  shall  be  used  as  a  beverage  by  any 
member,  or  be  suffered  in  camp  for  such  purpose. 

III.  No  member  shall  leave  camp  without  leave  of  the  com- 
mander. 

IV.  All  property  captured  in  any  manner  shall  be  subjected  to  an 
equal  distribution  among  the  members. 

V.  All  acts  of  petty  or  other  thefts  shall  be  promptly  and  propeily 
punished,  and  restitution  made  as  far  as  possible. 

VI.  All  members  shall,  so  far  as  able,  contribute  equally  to  aU 
necessary  labor  in  or  out  of  camp. 

VII.  All  prisoners  who  shall  properly  demean  themselves  shall 
be  treated  with  kindness  and  respect,  and  shall  be  punished  fur 
crime  only  after  trial  and  conviction,  being  allowed  a  hearing  in 
defence. 

VIII.  Implicit  obedience  shall  be  yielded  to  all  proper  orders  of 
the  commander  or  other  superior  officers. 

IX.  All  anns,  ammunition,  etc.,  not  strictly  private  property, 
shall  ever  be  held  subject  to,  and  delivered  up  on,  the  order  of  the 
commander.^ 


Names. 

Date,  1858. 

Names. 

Date, 

185& 

Shubel  Morgan, 

July  12. 

E.  W.  Snyder, 

July 

15. 

C.  P.  Tidd, 

n       n 

Elias  J.  Snyder, 

J.  H.  Kagi, 

U         il 

John  H.  Snyder, 

A.  Wattles, 

«      <« 

Adam  Bishop, 

Saml.  Stevenson, 

a      u 

Wm.  Hairgrove, 

J.  Montgomery, 

ki      il 

John  Mikel, 

T.  Homycr  [Wiener 

n  -  " 

Wm.  Partridge, 

Simon  Snyder, 

**    14. 

John  Brotofi  on  Guard  at  Fort  Snyder. 

Missouri  Line  (on  Kansas  side),  July  20,  1858. 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  and  Friends  at  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter, —  I  am  here  with  about  ten  of  my  men,  located  on  the  same 
quarter-section  where  the  terrible  murders  of  the  19th  of  May  were 
committed,  called  the  Hamilton  or  trading-post  muniers.  Deserted 
farms  and  dwellings  lie  in  all  directions  for  some  miles  along  the 

*  This  paper  is  in  Kagi's  handwriting,  and  contains  the  signature  of 
If  on  tgonjery  as  a  private. 
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line,  and  the  remaining  inhabitants  watch  every  appearance  of  per- 
sons moving  about,  with  anxious  jealousy  and  vigilance.  Four  of 
the  persons  wounded  or  attacked  on  that  occasion  are  staying  with 
me.  The  blacksmith  Snyder,  who  fought  the  murderers,  with  his 
brother  and  son,  are  of  tlie  number.  Old  Mr.  Hairgn>ve,  who  was 
terribly  wounded  at  the  same  time,  is  another.  The  blacksmith  re- 
turned here  with  me,  and  intends  to  bring  back  his  family  on  to  his 
claim  within  two  or  three  days.  A  constant  fear  of  new  troubles 
seems  to  prevail  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  on  both  sides  are  (MHn- 
panies  of  armed  men.  Any  little  affair  may  open  the  quarrel  afresh. 
Two  murders  and  cases  of  robbery  ant  reported  of  late.  I  have  also 
a  man  with  me  who  lied  from  his  fauiily  and  fann  in  Missouri  but  a 
day  or  two  since,  his  life  being  threatened  on  account  of  being  ac- 
cused of  informing  Kansas  men  of  the  whereabouts  of  one  of  the 
murderers,  who  was  lately  taken  and  brought  to  this  side.  I  have 
concealed  the  fact  of  my  presence  pretty  much,  lest  it  should  tend  to 
create  excitement;  but  it  is  getting  leaked  out,  and  will  soon  be 
known  to  all.  As  I  am  not  here  to  seek  or  secure  revenge,  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  the  first  to  reopen  the  quarrel.  How  soon  it  may  be 
raised  against  me  I  cannot  say ;  nor  am  I  over  auxious.  A  portion 
of  my  men  are  in  other  neighborh(H)ds.  We  shall  soon  be  in  great 
want  of  a  small  amount  in  a  draft  or  drafts  on  New  York,  to  feed  us. 
We  cannot  work  for  wages,  and  provisions  are  not  easily  obtained 
on  the  frontier. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  or  rather  referring  to,  a  notice  of 
the  terrible  affair  before  alluded  to,  in  au  aceouut  found  in  the  **  New 
York  Tribune"  of  May  31,  dated  at  Westport,  May  21.  The  writer 
says:  **  From  one  of  the  prisoners  it  was  ascertained  that  a  number 
of  persons  were  stationed  at  Snyder's,  a  short  distance  from  the  Post, 
a  house  built  in  the  gorge  of  two  mounds,  and  flanked  by  rock -walls, 
—  a  fit  place  for  robbers  and  murderers."  At  a  spring  in  a  rocky 
ravine  stands  a  very  small  open  blacksmith's-shop,  made  of  tbiu  slabs 
from  a  saw-mill.  This  is  the  only  building  that  has  ever  been  known 
to  stand  there,  and  in  that  article  is  called  a  **  fortification."  It  is  to- 
day, just  as  it  was  on  the  19th  of  May,  —  a  little  pent-up  shop,  con- 
taining  Snyder's  tools  (what  have  not  been  carried  off)  all  covered 
with  rust,  —  and  had  never  been  thought  of  as  a  *^  fortification  "  Ih»- 
fore  the  poor  man  attempted  in  it  his  own  and  his  brother's  and  son's 
defence.  I  give  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  truthfulness  of  that 
whole  account.  It  should  be  left  to  stand  while  it  may  last,  and 
should  be  known  hereafter  as  Fort  Snyder. 

I  may  continue  here  for  some  time.  Mr.  Russell  and  other  friends 
at  New  Haven  assured  me  before  I  left,  that  if  the  Lec^mpton  abom- 
ination should  pass  through  Congress  something  could  be  dowv  vVv^ix^ 
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to  relieve  me  from  a  difficalty  I  am  In,  and  which  they  nnderstaDd. 
Will  not  some  of  my  Boston  friends  ''  stir  np  their  minds"  in  the 
matter  ?    1  do  believe  they  would  be  listened  to.^ 

You  may  use  this  as  you  think  best.  Please  let  friends  in  New 
York  and  at  North  Elba  *  hear  from  me.  I  am  not  very  stout ;  have 
much  to  think  of  and  to  do,  and  have  but  little  time  or  chance  for 
writing.  The  weather,  of  late,  has  been  very  hot.  I  will  write  you 
all  when  I  can. 

I  believe  all  honest,  sensible  Free-State  men  in  Kansas  consider 
George  Washington  Brown's  '*  Herald  of  Freedom  ^  one  of  the  most 
mischievous,  traitorous  publications  in  the  whole  country. 

July  23.  Since  the  previous  date  another  Free- State  Missonrian 
has  been  over  to  see  us,  who  reporta  great  excitement  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line,  and  that  the  house  of  Mr.  Bishop  (the  man  who  fled 
to  us)  was  beset  during  the  night  after  he  left,  but  on  finding  he  was 
not  there  they  left.  Yesterday  a  proslavery  man  from  West  Point, 
Missouri,  came  over,  professing  that  he  wanted  to  buy  Bishop's  farm* 
1  thiuk  he  was  a  spy.  He  reported  all  quiet  on  the  other  side.  At 
present,  along  this  part  of  the  line,  the  Free-State  men  may  be  said, 
in  some  sense,  to  **  possess  the  field ; "  but  we  deem  it  wise  to  "  be 
on  the  alert."  Whether  Missouri  people  are  more  excited  through 
fear  than  othei*wise,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  judge.  The  black- 
smith (Snyder)  has  got  his  family  back ;  also  some  others  have  re- 
turned, and  a  few  i\ew  settlers  are  coming  in.  Those  who  fled  or 
were  driven  oflf  will  pretty  much  lose  the  season.  Since  we  came 
here  about  twenty- five  or  thirty  of  Governor  Denver's  men  have 
moved  a  little  nearer  to  the  line,  I  believe. 

August  G.  Have  been  down  with  the  ague  since  last  date,  and 
had  no  safe  way  of  getting  oflf  my  letter.  I  had  lain  every  night 
without  shelter,  suffering  from  cold  rains  and  heavy  dews,  together 
with  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  days.  A  few  days  since.  Governor 
Denver's  officer  then  in  command  bravely  moved  his  men  <m  to  the 
line,  and  on  the  next  adjoining  claim  with  us.  Several  of  them  im- 
mediately sought  opportunity  to  tender  their  service  to  me  secretly. 
I  however  advised  them  to  remain  where  they  were.     Soon  after  I 

1  The  allusion  here  is  to  Brown's  contract  with  Charles  Blair,  who  was 
to  make  the  thousand  pikes.  Brown  had  not  been  able,  for  lack  of  money, 
to  complete  the  payment,  and  was  afraid  his  contract  would  be  forfeiteil, 
and  the  money  paid  would  be  lost.  He  therefore  communicated  the  facts 
to  Mr.  Russell,  who  was  then  the  head  of  a  military  school  at  New  Haven, 
and  had  some  assurance  from  him  of  n)oney  to  be  raised  in  Connecticut  to 
meet  this  contract, 

2  Oerrit  Smith,  and  his  own  family. 
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eame  on  the  line  my  right  name  was  reported ;  hat  the  majority  did 
not  credit  the  report. 

I  am  getting  Setter.  Yoo  wUl  know  the  true  result  of  the  election 
of  the  2d  inst  mnch  sooner  than  I  shall,  prohahly.  I  am  in  no  place 
for  correct  general  information.    May  God  bless  you  all  I 

Your  friend, 

John  Brown. 

When  recovenng  from  fever  he  wrote  this  shorter  letter : 

OsAWATOMiE,  Kansas,  Sept.  10,  1858. 

Deab  Friend,  and  other  Friends,  —  Your  kind  and  very 
welcome  letter  of  the  11th  July  was  received  a  long  time  since, 
but  I  was  sick  at  the  time,  and  have  been  ever  since  until  now ;  so 
that  I  did  not  even  answer  the  letters  of  my  own  famUy,  or  any  one 
else,  before  yesterday,  when  I  began  to  try.  I  am  very  weak  yet, 
but  gaining  well.  All  seems  quiet  now.  1  have  been  down  about 
six  weeks.  As  things  now  look  I  would  say  that  if  you  had  not 
already  sent  forward  those  little  articles,^  do  not  do  it.  Before  I  was 
taken  sick  there  seemed  to  be  every  prospect  of  some  business  very 
soon ;  and  there  is  some  now  that  requires  doing ;  but,  under  all  the 
circumstanc-es,  I  think  not  best  to  send  them. 

I  have  heard  nothing  direct  from  Forbes  for  months,  but  expect  to 
when  I  get  to  Lawrence.  I  have  but  fourteen  regularly  employed 
hands,  the  most  of  whom  are  now  at  common  work,  and  some  are 
sick.  Much  sickness  prevails.  How  we  travel  may  not  be  best  to 
write.  I  have  often  met  the  '*  notorious ''  Montgomery,  and  think 
very  favorably  of  him. 

It  now  looks  as  though  but  little  business  can  be  accomplished 
natil  we  get  our  mill  into  operation.  I  am  most  anxious  al)out  that, 
and  want  you  to  name  the  earliest  date  possible,  as  near  as  you  can 
learn,  when  you  can  have  your  matters  gathered  up.  Do  let  me  hear 
fh>m  you  on  this  point  (as  soon  as  consistent),  so  that  I  may  have 
some  idea  how  to  arrange  my  business.  Dear  friends,  do  be  in  earn- 
est ;  the  harvest  we  shall  reap,  if  we  are  only  up  and  doingi 

Sept.  18,  1858. 

Yours  of  the  25th  August,  containing  draft  of  Mr.  S.  for  fifty  dol- 
lars is  received.     I  am  most  grateful  for  it,  and  to  you  for  your  kind 

1  The  whistles,  etc.,  mentioned  in  this  note,  sent  to  me  from  Brooklyn 
in  March,  1858.  "  Please  get  for  me  (if  you  can)  a  quantity  of  whistles 
■nch  as  are  nsed  by  the  boatswain  on  ships  of  war.  They  will  be  of  great 
service.  Every  ten  men  ought  to  have  one  at  least.  Also  some  little 
articles  as  marks  of  .distinction,  which  I  mentioned  to  you." 
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letter.    This  would  have  been  sooner  mailed  bat  for  want  of  stamps 
aud  envelopes.    I  am  gaining  slowly,  but  hope  to  be  on  my  legs 
soon.    Have  no  farther  news. 
Mailed,  September  15.    Still  weak. 

Your  friend. 

To  his  Family, 

OsAWATOMiE,  Kansas,  Sept  9, 1858. 

Dear  Wife  and  Children,  all,  —  I  received  Henry's  letter 
of  the  2l8t  July  a  long  time  ago,  but  was  too  sick  to  answer  it  at 
the  time,  and  have  been  ever  since  till  now.  I  am  still  very  weak, 
but  gaining  pretty  well.  I  was  never  any  more  sick.  I  left  the 
Missouri  line  about  six  weeks  since ;  soon  after,  T  was  taken  down. 
Things  are  now  very  quiet,  so  far  as  I  know.  What  coarse  I  shall 
next  take,  I  cannot  tell,  till  I  have  more  strength.  I  have  learned 
with  pain  that  the  flour  did  not  go  on,  and  shall  try  to  send  yon  some 
money  instead  of  it,  so  that  Mr.  Allen  may  be  well  paid  for  the  bar- 
rel he  lent.  I  can  write  you  no  more  now,  but  I  want  to  know  how 
you  all  get  along.  Enclose  everything  to  Augustus  Wattles,  Moneka, 
Linn  County,  Kansas,  in  sealed  envelope,  with  my  name  only  on  it 
God  bless  you  all  I 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father. 

OsAWATOMiE,  Kansas,  Sept  IS,  1858. 

Dear  Wife,  —  Your  letter  of  the  25th  August  I  was  most  glad 
to  get,  notwithstanding  it  t<»ld  me  of  your  trials ;  and  I  would  be 
thankful  that  the  same  hand  that  brought  me  your  letter  brought  me 
another,  supplying  me  with  the  means  of  sending  you  some  relief.  I 
hoi)e  you  will  all  learn  to  put  your  trust  in  God,  and  not  become  dis- 
couraged when  you  meet  with  poor  success  and  with  losses.  I  wrote 
you  two  or  three  days  ago,  telling  you  how  I  had  been  sick,  but  was 
getting  hotter.  I  am  still  very  weak,  and  write  with  great  labor.  I 
enclose  draft  for  fifty  dollars,  payable  to  Watson.  I  want  Mr.  Allen 
paid  out  of  it,  to  his  full  satisfaction,  for  the  barrel  of  flour  lent,  as  a 
first  thing,  and  the  balance  used  to  supply  substantial  comforts  for 
the  family,  or  to  pay  any  little  debts.  I  shall  have  the  means,  after  a 
while,  of  paying  for  another  yoke  of  oxen,  and  I  hope  to  have  it  s<wn; 
but  of  that  I  cannot  be  certain.  It  would  be  well  to  make  consider- 
able inquiry  for  a  goo<l,  youngish  yoke,  without  faults,  and  also  to 
find  where  you  can  get  them  most  reasonably  for  the  money.  Do 
not,  any  of  you,  go  in  debt  for  a  team.  You  may,  perhaps,  hire  a 
few  days'  work  of  some  good  team  to  log  with,  or  of  some  good  man 
to  help  to  pile  logs  without  a  team,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  send  the  pay 
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on  for  that  soon.  Do  the  b^t  you  can,  and  neither  be  hasty  nor  dis- 
couraged. You  must  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  at  once,  and 
tell  me  all  how  you  get  along.    May  God  abundantly  bless  you  all ! 

Your  affectionate  husband. 

OsAWATOMiE,  Kansas,  Oct.  11,  1858. 

Dear  Wife  and  Children,  all,  —  I  wrote  you  sometime 
since,  enclosing  G.  Smith's  check  for  fifty  dollars,  payable  to  order 
of  Watson.  Since  then  I  have  no  word  from  any  of  you,  but  am  in 
hopes  of  getting  something  to-morrow.  I  have  been  very  feeble  ever 
since,  but  have  improved  a  good  deal  now  for  about  one  week.  I  can 
now  see  no  good  reason  why  1  should  not  bo  located  nearer  home,  as 
soon  as  I  can  collect  the  means  for  defraying  expenses.  1  still  intend 
sending  you  some  further  help  as  soon  as  1  can.  Will  write  you  how 
to  direct  to  me  hereafter.     No  more  now. 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father. 

MoNERA,  Kansas,  Nov.  1,  1858. 

Dear  Wipe  and  Children,  all,  —  I  have  just  written  to  John 
H.  Painter,  of  Springdale,  Cedar  County,  Iowa,  to  send  you  a  New 
York  draft,  payable  to  Oliver.  I  have  strong  hopes  of  your  getting 
one  to  the  amount  of  his  note.  At  any  rate,  it  is  all  the  means  I  now 
have  of  giving  you  a  little  further  help.  Should  you  get  it,  you  need 
not  send  him  the  note,  as  my  letter  is  good  against  the  note.  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  pay  the  taxes,  if  yon  can  so  manage  as  to  do  it  and 
be  comfortable.  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  help  you,  and  as  fiist  as  I  cim. 
How  soon  I  shall  be  able  to  sec  you  again,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  still 
live  iu  hopes.  I  cannot  now  tell  you  how  to  direct  to  me,  but  will 
advise  you  further  as  soon  as  I  can.  Things  at  this  moment  look 
quite  threatening  along  the  line.  I  am  much  better  in  health  than  I 
was  when  I  wrote  last,  but  not  very  strong  yet.    May  God  bless  you 

all! 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father. 

MoNEKA,  Kansas,  Nov.  1,  1858. 

Dear  Friends,  —  Your  letter  of  the  10th  October  from  Hudscm 
was  received  in  good  time,  but  I  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  reply 
at  once.  Things  at  this  moment  look  rather  threatening  in  this  im- 
mediate neighborhood  ;  but  what  will  come  up  I  cannot  say.  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  your  efforts  to  prevent  Watson  from  going  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  will  try  to  express  my  gratitude  by  hinting  to  you  that  a 
business  and  copartnership,  such  as  you  allude  to,  would  be  very  likely 
to  require  a  good  deal  of  the  capital  (real  or  fictitious)  of  others,  where- 
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by  yon  would  be  likely  to  nm  into  debt,  and  into  aomo  other  entan- 
g^etnents.  Coald  yoo  not  do  modenldy  well  by  taking  a  dairy  agiiiBf 
Tbat  bnsineea  has  for  tlie  last  half  eentory  been  8ab}80t  to  aa  few 
flnetoationB  in  Oliio  as  any  otlier  (I  think).  Beside  that,  I  suppose 
yon  already  understand  it,  tolerably  well  at  least  I  may  take  yihuHj 
a  wrong  view  of  the  subject.  My  health  is  some  impfoved,  but  I  am 
still  weak.  Shall  write  to  you  vriiere  to  direct  when  I  know  where 
tudo  so. 
May  Crod  bless  you  all  I  Your 


These  letters  are  not  signed,  because  Brown  was  still  a 
proscribed  person  in  Kansas,  and  was  liable  at  any  time  to 
engage  in  new  contests  which  might  lead  to  his  arrest  by 
the  Democratic  governor  or  the  Federal  troops.  At  the 
date  of  the  last  letter,  Grovernor  Denver,  who  had  succeeded 
Walker  and  Stanton,  had  resigned,  and  there  was  a  short 
interregnum.  Captain  Montgomery,  with  an  armed  force 
much  larger  than  any  that  Brown  had  commanded,  for 
some  months  patrolled  southern  Kansas,  and  retaliated 
on  the  Border  Ruffians  as  he  saw  occasion.  Montgomery 
was  Brown's  friend,  and  had  carried  Brown's  opinions 
very  far.  Just  before  April  1,  1858,  while  pursued  by 
United  States  troops,  he  turned  and  put  them  to  flight, 
firing  upon  them  and  killing  two  dragoons,  —  the  first 
and  last  time  that  the  national  soldiers  were  fired  upon  by 
the  Free-State  men  in  Kansas.  These  troubles  in  southern 
Kansas  were  mainly  over  when  Brown  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  his  family,  just  a  year  before  his  execution  :  — 

John  Brown  to  his  Children  in  Ohio. 

OsAWATOMiE,  Kansas,  Dec  2, 1858. 

Dear  Children,  —  I  have  a  moment  to  write  yon,  and  I  hasten 
to  improve  it.  My  health  is  some  improved  since  I  wmte  you  last, 
but  still  I  get  a  shake  now  and  then.  Other  friends  are  middUng 
well,  I  believe.  In  some  of  the  border  counties  south,  there  is  the 
worst  feeling  at  this  time,  which  affords  but  little  prospect  of  quiet 
Other  portions  of  the  Territory  are  comparatively  nndistorbed.  The 
winter  may  be  supposed  to  have  fairly  set  in,  which  may  compel 
parties  to  defer  hostilities  at  least.  I  want  you  to  write  my  family  to 
;«.^.«;ire  particularly  whether  they  are  so  circumstanced  ^  to  be  able 
hrongh  the  winter  without  suffering,  so  tbat  I  may  hear  from 
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them  when  I  know  where  to  have  yoa  direct  to  me.    I  have  bat  this 
moment  returned  from  the  south,  and  expect  to  go  back  at  once. 

Your  affectionate  friend. 

P.  S.     Am  still  preparing  for  mj  other  journey.  Yours. 

P.  S.  I  want  you,  some  of  you,  for  the  present,  to  write  John, 
saying  all  about  the  condition  of  your  different  families,  and  whether 
you  are  suffering  for  anything,  or  are  likely  to  be,  and  for  what,  that 
I  may  get  tlie  information  by-and-by,  through  him,  when  there  is 
any  chance.  You  may  depend  on  my"  doing  all  in  my  power  to 
make  you  comfortable.  To  God  and  his  infinite  grace  1  commend 
you  alL 

By  his  "  other  journey,"  Brown  meant  his  Virginia  expe- 
dition; but  he  was  then  preparing  also  for  his  raid  into 
Missouri,  to  rescue  slaves  from  one  or  two  plantations 
there.  He  has  told  the  story  of  this  raid  in  his  own 
inimitable  manner,  summing  up  in  a  short  letter  the  his- 
tory of  the  whole  year  1858  in  southern  Kansas.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  *^  New  York  Tribune,"  and  published  both 
there  and  in  the  Lawrence  "  Republican  " :  — 

JOHN    brown's    parallels. 

Trading  Port,  Kansas,  January,  1859. 

Gentlemen,  —  You  will  greatly  oblige  a  humble  friend  by  allow- 
ing the  use  of  your  columns  while  I  briefly  state  two  parallels,  in  my 
poor  way. 

Nt>t  one  year  ago  eleven  quiet  citizens  of  this  neighborhood,  — 
William  Robertson,  William  Coli)etzer,  Ainos  Hall,  Austin  Hall, 
John  Campbell,  Asa  Snyder,  Thomas  Stilwell,  William  Hairgrove, 
Asa  Hairgrove,  Patrick  Ross,  and  B.  L.  R<*ed,— -were  gathered  up 
from  their  work  and  their  homes  by  an  armed  force  under  one  Hamil- 
ton, and  without  trial  or  opportunity  to  speak  in  their  own  defence 
were  formed  into  line,  and  all  but  one  shot,  —  five  killed  and  five 
wounded.  One  fell  unharmed,  pretending  to  be  dead.  All  were  left 
for  dead.  The  only  crime  charged  against  them  was  that  of  being 
Free-State  men.  Now,  I  inquire  what  action  has  ever,  since  the 
occurrence  in  May  last,  been  taken  by  either  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Governor  of  Missouri,  the  Governor  of  Kansas,  or 
any  of  their  tools,  or  by  any  proslavery  or  Administration  man,  to 
ferret  out  and  punish  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime  f 
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Now  for  the  other  paralleL^  On  SQnday,  Deeember  19|  a  iMgro 
man  called  Jim  came  over  to  the  Osage  settlement,  from  Miasuori, 
and  stated  that  he,  together  with  his  wife,  two  children,  and  another 
negro  man,  was  to  be  sold  within  a  day  or  two,  and  begged  fiir  hdp 
to  get  away.  On  Monday  (the  following)  night,  two  small  eoui- 
panies  were  made  up  to  go  to  Missoari  and  ftirdblj  liberate  the  five 
slaves,  together  with  other  slaves.  One  of  these  companies  I  Anfuf^fj 
to  direct  We  proceeded  to  the  place,  surmanded  the  buildings,  lib* 
erated  the  slaves,  and  also  took  certain  property  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  estate.  We  however  learned  before  leaving  that  a  portion 
of  the  articles  we  had  taken  belonged  to  a  man  living  on  the  plan- 
tation as  a  tenant,  and  who  was  supposed  to  have  no  interest  in  the 
estate.  We  promptly  returned  to  him  all  we  had  taken.  We  then 
went  to  another  plantation,  where  we  found  five  more  slaves,  took 
some  property  and  two  white  men.  We  moved  all  slowly  away  into 
the  Territory  for  some  distance,  and  then  sent  the  white  men  back, 
telling  them  to  foUow  us  as  soon  as  they  chose  to  do  so.  The  other 
company  freed  one  female  slave,  took  some  pn>perty,  and,  as  I  am 
informed,  killed  one  white  man  (the  master),  who  fought  against 
tlie  liberation. 

Now  for  a  comparison.  Eleven  persons  are  forcibly  restored  to 
their  natural  and  inalienable  rights,  with  but  one  man  kiUed,  and 
all  **hell  is  stirred  from  beneath."    It  is  currently  reported  that  the 

1  On  the  back  of  the  original  draft  of  •*  Old  Brown's  ParaUels,**  in 
Brown's  handwriting,  is  the  following  indorsement  by  him  in  pencil  of 
stations  on  the  "  Underground  Railroad"  through  Kansas  : 

Raynard,  Helton.  Nemaha  Citjr. 

Dr.  FuUer,  six  milet.  On  River  Road,  Martin  Btowell.  Mount  V«- 

Bmith,  Walnut  Creek,  fifteen.  uon. 

Mills  and  graham  (attorneysX  Albany,  Dr.  Whitenger  and  Sibley.  Nebraaka  City, 
twenty-five.  Mr.  Vincent,  Im  Reed,  Mr.  Ganlner. 

Besides  these  entries  appear  the  following :  — 

Teamsters,  Dr.    To  cash  each,  $1.00 $2.00 

Liusley,  Dr.  at  Smith's [    Loo 

On  the  other  end  of  the  same  page,  — 

Cash  received  by  J.  Brown  on  his  private  account,  of  J.  H.  Palnfor  • 

oaoote $lOaO$ 

Cash  received  by  J.  Brown  on  his  private  account,  of  J.  H.  Painter 

for  ssddle 10,00 

Cash  received  by  J.  Brown  on  his  private  account,  of  J.  H.  Fsinter 

for  wagon 38.10 

"J.  Brown  paid  for  company :  For  G.  Gill,  $5.70  ;  to  Pmrce,  f89.00; 
to  Painter,  $8.00  ;  to  Townsend  for  shoes,  $1.65  ;  to  Pearce,  $3.00  ;  to  Cto- 
penter,  $10.00  ;  to  Kagi,  $8.00  ;  to  Can»euter  for  making  shirts,  WOO." 

Those  are  part  of  the  cost  of  the  journey,  no  donbt. 
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Governor  of  Missouri  has  made  a  requisition  upon  the  Governor  of 
Kansas  for  the  delivery  of  all  such  as  were  concerned  in  the  last- 
named  "  dreadful  outrage."  The  Marshal  of  Kansas  is  said  to  be 
collecting  a  posse  of  Missouri  (not  Kansas)  men  at  West  Point,  in 
Missouri,  a  little  town  about  ten  miles  distant,  to  *^  enforce  the  laws.^ 
All  proslavery,  conservative,  Free-State,  and  dough-face  m^n  and 
Administration  tools  aire  filled  with  holy  horror. 

Consider  the  two  cases,  and  the  actiou  of  the  Administration  party. 

BespectfuUy  yours, 

John  Brown. 

When  Brown  was  about  to  set  forth  from  Osawatomie 
with  his  freedmen,  Oerrit  Smith,  who  had  heard  of  his  foray 
in  Missouri,  and  rejoiced  at  it,  sent  me  this  letter :  — 

Peterbobo*,  Jan.  22,  1859. 

My  deab  Sir,  —  I  have  yours  of  the  19th.    I  am  happy  to  learn 

that  the  Underground  Railroad  is  so  prosperous  in  Kansas.    I  cannot 

help  it  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  numberless  calls  upon  me.     But  I 

send  you  twenty-five  dollars,  which  1  wish  you  to  send  to  our  noble 

friend  John  Brown.     Perhaps  you  can  get  some  other  contributions 

to  send  along  with  it.     He  is  doubtless  in  great  need  of  all  he  can 

get.     The  topography  of  Missouri  is  unfavorable.     Would  that  a 

spur  of  the  Alleghany  extended  from  the  east  to  the  west  borders  of 

the  State!    Mr.  Morton  has  not  yet  returned^     We  hope  he  may 

come  to-night.  In  haste,  your  friend, 

Gerrit  Smith. 

P.  S.   Dear  Theodore  Parker  I    May  Heaven  preserve  him  to  us ! 

It  was  not  far  from  January  20  when  Brown  started 
northward  with  his  freedmen  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Pottawatomie,  where  he  had  sheltered  them.  The  follow- 
ing letter  was  received  by  Brown  while  tarrying  a  day  at 
Major  J.  B.  Abbott's  house  on  the  Wakarusa,  near  Lawrence, 
with  the  eleven  fugitives,  —  the  same  brave  Abbott  who 
rescued  Branson  three  years  before.  It  was  written  in  reply 
to  one  sent  from  Brown  by  messenger  to  Judge  Conway ; 
upon  the  back  of  it  is  a  pencil  memorandum  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Brown,  apparently  giving  the  names  of  safe 
stopping-places  on  the  route  northward,  as  follows :  "  Sheri- 
dan%  Hill,  Holton,  Fuller's,  Smith's,  Plymouth,  Indians, 
Little  Nemeha,  Dr.  Blanchard's,  Tabor." 
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Judge  Conway  to  John  Brown. 

Lawbbncx,  K.  T.9  Jan.  S8»  1859. 

Dbar  Sir,  —  I  have  been  able  to  see  Whitman  but  once  anoe  I 
got  your  previous  letter,  and  then  he  promised  to  oome  and  see  me 
about  it ;  but  ho  has  not  done  so.  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  will  not 
bo  able  to  get  any  funds  from  him.  He  expressed  himself  to  me 
since  his  return  from  the  East  as  dissatisfied  at  yoor  proceedings  in 
Lawrence  when  you  were  here  before.  He  has  always  oomplaintB 
to  make  about  his  pecuniary  sufferings  in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Kansas  Committee.  Still,  it  may  be  as  well  for  you  to  look 
after  him  at  this  time.  Anything  I  can  do  for  yon  I  will  do  ;  but  I 
am  extremely  i>inched  for  money,  and  am  unable  to  do  anything  in 
that  way.  If,  however,  you  can  suggest  anything  within  my  power 
by  which  I  may  aid  you,  I  am  at  your  service.  You  know  Mr. 
Whitman  is  living  out  of  t(»wn.  He  does  not  come  in  very  often.  I 
shall  keep  **  entirely  dark,"  of  course. 

Very  truly  your  friend,  M.  F.  Comwat. 

The  retreat  from  southern  Kansas  with  his  freedmen, 
and  particularly  the  first  stage  of  his  journey  from  Osawa- 
tomie  to  Lawrence,  was  one  of  the  boldest  adventures  of 
Brown.  With  a  price  on  his  head,  with  but  one  white 
companion,  himself  an  outlaw,  with  twelve  fugitives  who 
had  been  advertised  the  world  over,  and  with  their  prop- 
erty loaded  into  an  odd-looking  wagon  and  drawn  by  the 
cattle  taken  from  the  slave-owner  in  Missouri,  Brown  pushed 
forward,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  regardless  of  warnings  and 
threats,  but  relying  on  the  mercy  of  Grod  and  on  his  own 
stout  heart.  His  next  and  most  dangerous  stage  was  from 
Holton  in  Jackson  County,  thirty  miles  norths  of  Topeka, 
to  the  Nebraska  border.  At  Holton  he  occupied  the  cabin 
of  Albert  Fuller,  and  went  forth  from  there  with  his  Topeka 
reinforcements,  to  win  "  the  battle  of  the  spurs."  It  was 
at  this  encounter  that  he  made  that  capture  of  his  pursuers 
concerning  which  Brown's  biographers  have  romanced  a  lit- 
tle, saying,  among  other  things,  that  he  forced  his  prisoners 
to  pray  or  be  shot.  The  truth  of  that  matter  is  better  nar- 
rated thus :  — 

"  One  of  the  party  captured  was  Dr.  Hcroford,  a  young  physiciAn 
fW>m  Atchison, — a  wild,  rattling,  devil-may-care  kind  of  fellow, 
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always  ready  for  an  adventure,  but  who  really  had  nothing  very  bad 
in  his  composition.  Brown  took  him  under  his  especial  care.  One 
evening  he  called  upon  the  doctor  to  offer  prayer. 

"  *  By  God !  *  said  the  doctor,  *  I  can't  pray.' 

"  *  Did  your  mother  never  teach  you  to  pray  f ' 

"  *  Oh,  yes;  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago.' 

''  *  But  you  still  remember  the  prayer  she  taught  you,'  said 
Bn)wn. 

" '  Yes.' 

'* '  Well,  for  lack  of  a  better  one,  say  that.'  And  the  doctor  re- 
peated before  black  and  white  comrades  of  the  camp  that  night  the 
rhyme,  '  Now  I  lay  mo  down  to  sleep,'  etc.,  to  the  amusement  of  his 
ielluw-pris(»ucrs  and  others. 

''  On  his  return  hcune  he  related  this,  and  said  with  an  oath  that 
John  Brown  was  the  best  man  he  had  ever  met,  and  knew  more 
about  religion  than  any  man.  When  asked  whether  Brown  had 
ever  treated  them  badly,  or  used  harsh  language  while  they  were 
with  him,  he  said,  *No,'  —  that  they  were  all  treated  like  gentlemen ; 
had  the  same  fare  as  the  (»thers ;  but  it  did  go  a  little  against  the 
grain  to  eat  with  and  be  guarded  by  *  damned  niggers.' "  * 

Brown  appears  to  have  made  no  written  report  of  his 
retreat  with  the  freedmen  through  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan  to  Canada ;  but  I  find  copious  accounts 
of  it  by  others.  He  reached  Lawrence  January  24,  1859, 
and  travelled  northward  slowly.  About  thirty  miles  from 
Topeka  he  found  shelter  in  a  vacant  log-cabin^  belonging  to 
Dr.  IFuller. 

"  Our  party,"  says  a  comrade,  "  consisted  only  of  the  captain, 
myself,  and  a  man  known  by  the  name  of  Whipple  in  Kansas,  but 
afterward  as  Stephens  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Kagi  and  Tidd  had  stayed 
at"Tc»peka  to  procure  provisions,  and  our  teamster  had  been  sent  back 
to  bring  them  along.  While  waiting  for  them,  we  found  ourselves 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  human  bloodhounds,  headed  by  the  notorious 
deputy-marshal  of  the  United  States,  Wood.     I  afterward  learned 

*  The  prisoners  all  cursed  terribly  at  their  ill  luck  in  being  cajitnred. 
Brown  said  to  them  :  **  Gentlemen,  you  do  very  wrong  to  thus  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain.  Besides,  it  is  very  foolish  ;  for  if  there  is  a  God 
you  can  gain  nothing  by  such  profanity  ;  and  if  there  is  no  God,  how  fool- 
ish it  is  to  ask  God*s  cnrses  on  anything  !  **  The  men  saw  their  f«»lly, 
ceasf^  swearing,  and  joined  willingly  in  the  morning  and  evening  prayers 
of  the  party  during  the  five  days  they  were  held  prisoners. 
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that  he  was  pat  on  our  track  by  a  traitor  from  New  Hampshire, 
named  Hussej.     Wliipple  lived  akme  io  a  miall  empty  eabia  near 
tlie  line  we  occupied.     There  bad  been  heavy  niinay  which  produced 
a  fresliet ;  and  one  day  aa  he  walked  a  short  distance  from  the  cabin 
to  see  whether  the  waters  had  subsided,  eight  of  the  marshal's  uien 
cuiue  upon  him  suddenly,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  any  uegroe* 
thereabout.     He  toUl  them  if  they  would  come  with  him  he  wuald 
show  them  some,  and  c<iuducted  them  to  his  cabin  where  he  had  left 
his  ritle.     He  came  back  immediately  and  pc»inted  his  rifle  at  the 
leader,  commanding  him  to  surrender,  which  he  did  at  once.    The 
other  men  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  rode  off  as  fast  as  possible. 
From  that  time  I  was  the  sole  bodyguard  of  Captain  Brown,  the 
eleven  fugitives,  and  the  prisoner  who  had  surrendered,  —  Whip}>l6 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  as  our  sentry.     We  were  detained  at  this 
place  about  three  days.     At  last  our  provisions  arrived,  and  we  were 
joined  by  a  baud  of  To}»eka  boys  who  had  walked  down  in  the  night 
to  aid  us.     We  then  started  on  our  journey.     A  short  distance  fruui 
our  n»ad  was  Muddy  Creek,  where  the  marshal,  sup^tosing  our  party 
mubt  ))as8  that  way,  8tatinne<l  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
crock,  with  eighty  armed  men,  for  he  had  made  Ciireful  preparatioiut, 
well  kiiuwhig  that  it  was  no  joke  to  attack  old  Brown.     Captain 
Br(»wn  had  with  him  only  twenty- three  white  men,  all  told.    He 
placed  them  in  double  file,  in  front  of  the  emigrant  wagons,  and  said, 
*  Now  go  straight  at  'em,  boys !     They  '11  bo  sure  to  run.'      In  obe- 
dience to  this  order,  we  marched  towards  the  creek,  but  scarcely  had 
the  foremost  entered  the  water  when  the  valiant  marshal  mounted  his 
hon*e,  and  nxle  off  in  haste.      His  men  followed  as  fast  as  p<»ssible, 
but  they  were  not  all  so  lucky  as  he  was  in  untying  their  horses  frrun 
the  stumps  and  bushes.     The  scene  was  ridiculous  beytmd  descrip- 
tion ;   some  horses  were  hastily  mounted  by  two  men.     One  niaa 
prahhed  tight  h(»ld  of  the  tail  of  a  horse,  trying  to  leap  on  from  be- 
hind, wliile  the  rider  was  putting  the  spurs  into  his  sides ;  so  he  wont 
flying  through  the  air,  his  foet  touching  the  ground  now  and  then. 
Tliuso  of  our  men  who  had  horses  followed  them  about  six  miles, 
and  brought  back  with  them  ftmr  prisoners  and  five  hors<»s.     Mean- 
while Captain  Brown  and  the  rest  of  his  company  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing the  etnigrant  wagons  through  the  creek  by  means  of  long  n>pe^ 
This  battle  of  Muddy  Crook  was  known  ever  after  in  Kansas  as  *  The 
Battle  of  the  Spurs.'    When  we  resumed  our  journey,  the  captain  did 
not  think  it  j^rudont  to  allow  the" five  prisoners  to  mount  th€»ir  horses 
lest  they  should  oscajM*  and  bring  a  fresh  i)arty  to  attack  us.      So  he 
told  tlu'm  they  must  walk  ;  but  as  he  meant  them  no  unkiudness,  he 
W(»uhi  walk  with  them.    Thoy  went  on  to^othor,  he  tiilking  with  them 
all  the  way  concerning  the  wickedness  of  slavery,  and  the  memmes!<  <>f 
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slavehunting.  He  kept  them  with  us  all  night ;  Id  the  mornlDg  he 
t<»ld  them  that  they  might  make  the  best  of  their  way  back  on  ^H>t. 
Their  horses  were  retained  from  prudential  motives,  as  it  was  ob- 
Yionsly  not  for  the  safety  of  our  colored  emigrants  to  have  these  men 
return-  very  speedily.  The  horses  captured  from  Marshal  Wmwi's 
posse  were  given  to  the  brave  Topeka  boys  who  had  walked  so  far 
to  help  us." 

Another  comrade,  Jacob  Willetts,  of  Topeka,  says  ;  — 

"I  lived  on  a  farm  a  short  distance  from  Topeka  at  the  time 
Brown  was  last  in  Kansas.  When  ho  came  up  north  he  stopped 
with  my  near  neighbor,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  sent  for  me.  When  1  got 
there  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  town  on  business  for  him.  I  came  do>\ii 
that  night  with  him  to  cross  the  river,  and  on  the  way  he  told  me  he 
had  some  colored  people  with  him,  who  were  in  need,  and  asked  me  if 
I  could  do  anything  to  help  them.  They  had  no  shoes,  and  but  little 
to  eat.  I  went  out  among  the  houses  and  into  several  stores  and  got 
a  number  of  paira  of  shoes  and  some  little  money  for  the  good  ciiusc. 
As  we  were  going  down  to  the  river,  I  noticed  Brown  shivering,  and 
that  his  legs  trembled  a  good  deal.  I  suspected  something,  and  as  I 
sat  beside  him  on  my  horse  I  reached  down  and  felt  of  his  panta- 
loons, and  found  they  were  of  cotton,  thin  and  suited  to  summer,  not 
to  the  cold  weather  we  had  then.  I  asked  him :  ^  Mr.  Brown,  have 
you  no  drawers  f '  He  said  he  had  not.  *  Well,'  I  said,  '  tliere  is  no 
time  to  go  to  the  store  now ;  but  I  have  cm  a  pair  that  were  new  to- 
day, and  if  you  will  take  them  you  can  have  them  and  welcome.' 
After  a  few  words  he  agreed  to  it.  We  got  down  beside  the  wagons 
on  the  boat ;  I  took  the  dniwers  off,  and  he  put  them  on.  I  douH  re- 
member what  day  this  was ;  but  one  Sunday  morning,  not  a  great 
while  after,  we  got  word  that  Brown  was  surrounded  near  Hoi  ton.  J 
could  not  go  just  then,  but  got  started  during  the  day,  and  when  we 
got  to  Holton  we  found  that  the  way  had  been  cleared  and  Brown 
had  gone  on.'' 

Another  writer  continues  the  narrative  thus :  — 

"  The  trip  after  leaving  Holton  was  accompanied  with  great  hard- 
ships. By  pressing  through  rapidly,  despite  extremely  cold  weather 
and  drifted  roads,  the  crossing  of  the  Missouri  was  made  at  Nebraska 
City  before  a  force  could  be  gathered  to  intercept  them.  At  Tabor 
Brown  had  formerly  been  received  with  great  hospitality  and  treated 
in  the  friendliest  manner;  but  the  very  people  who  had  f<»nnerly  con- 
tribated  to  his  wants  so  liberally  now  felt  called  upon  to  assemble  and 
resolve  that  Brown's  conduct  in  crossing  into  a  slave  State  and  furciug 
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negroes  away  was  inecmsistent  with  tbe  teaefaings  of  the  Bllile  aid 
with  ChriBttanity.  This  was  very  disagreeable  to  Brown,  who  sop- 
posed  the  good  men  of  Tabor  were  the  friends  of  fegltlvea.  But  the 
Tabor  people,  though  good  Bepabliean  Toters,  were  alanned,  and 
declared  such  fugitives  oontraband.  A  pablie  meettng  was  eaHed  tat 
Monday  Tnoming,  and  announced  in  the  ehurdies  of  that  whole  r^gkm 
on  the  Sunday  preceding.  The  people  flocked  in,  and  a  Miseotui  slave- 
holder WHS  there  as  well  as  John  Brown  and  liis  lieutenant  John  Heniy 
Kagi,  who  was  killed  at  Harper's  Ferry.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  a  deacon,  who  had  hitherto  been  reckoned  an  Abolitionist,  but 
now  called  on  his  fellow-Christians  to  declare  that  the  forcible  reseae 
of  slaves  was  robbery  and  might  lead  to  murder,  and  that  the  dtiieiis 
of  Tabor  had  no  sympathy  with  John  Brown  in  his  late  aeta.^  When 
the  deacon  had  offered  his  resolution  and  made  his  speech,  another 
resolution  was  offered  as  a  substitute  by  James  Vincent,  but  drawn 
up  by  Kagi,  to  this  effect :  — 

'  Whereas,  John  Brown  and  his  assooistee  have  been  guilty  of  robbeiy 
and  murder  in  the  State  of  Miasonri, 

*  Meaolvedf  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Tabor,  repudiate  his  conduct  and 
theirs,  and  will  hereupon  take  them  into  custody,  and  hold  them  to  await 
the  action  of  the  Missouri  authorities.* 

"  The  meeting  evaded  this  caustic  test  of  its  sincerity,  but  went  on 
denouncing  Bro^m  and  his  acts.  In  the  midst  of  these  natural  but 
disgraceful  proceedings,  John  Brown  arose,  and  left  the  meeting,  in 
aggrieved  uilence." 

He  never  returned  to  Tabor,  but  from  Springdale,  a  week 
or  two  later,  he  yrrote  to  a  friend  in  Tabor  as  follows :  — 

BECEPTION  OF  BROWN  AND   PARTY  AT  6RINNELL,  IOWA,  COM- 
PARED WITH  PROCEEDINGS  AT  TABOB. 

Springdale,  Iowa,  Feb.  25, 1859. 

1 .  Whole  party  and  teams  kept  for  two  days  free  of  cost- 

2.  Sundry  articles  of  clothing  given  to  the  captives. 

3.  Bread,  meat,  cakes,  pies,  etc.,  prepared  for  our  journey. 

4.  Full  houses  for  two  nights  in  succession,  at  which  meetings 
Brown  and  Kagi  spoke,  and  were  loudly  cheered  and  fully  indorsed. 

^  Here  is  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Tabor,  Feb.  7,  1859 : 

Rttoived,  That  whtle  we  ssrmpathizc  with  the  oppresMd,  and  will  do  aH  that  we  con- 

■cieritiously  can  to  help  them  in  their  efToHii  for  freedom,  neverthdesa  we  hare  no 

■ympathy  with  thnm  who  go  to  slave  States  to  entice  away  alavaa  and  take  |iropwty 

or  life  when  necesHary  to  attain  that  end. 

J.  8.  8mitH|  Seenlsff' 
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Three  Catigregatioiial  elefgymen  attended  tlie  meeting  on  Sabbath 
evening  (notice  of  which  was  given  out  from  the  pulpit).  All  of 
them  took  port  in  justifying  our  course  and  in  urging  contributions 
in  our  behalf.  There  was  no  dissenting  speaker  present  at  either 
meeting.  Mr.  Grinnell  spoke  at  length;  and  has  since  labored  to 
procure  us  a  free  and  safe  conveyance  to  Chicago,  and  effected  it. 

5.  Contributions  in  cash  amounting  to  $26.(>0.  * 

6.  Last,  but  not  least,  public  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  of- 
fered up  by  Mr.  Grinnell  in  the  behalf  of  the  whole  company  for  His 
great  mercy  and  protecting  care,  with  prayers  for  a  continuance  of 
those  blessings. 

As  the  action  of  Tabor  friends  has  been  published  in  the  newspa- 
pers by  some  of  her  people  (as  I  suppose),  would  not  friend  Gaston 
or  some  other  friend  give  publicity  to  all  the  above  f 

Respectfully  your  friend,  John  Brown. 

P.  S.  Our  reception  among  the  Quaker  friends  here  has  been  most 
oordiaL  Yours  truly,  J.  B. 

To  quiet  the  scruples  of  some  persons  in  the  North,  Brown 
made  these  notes  for  a  speech :  — 

"vindication  of  the  invasion,  etc. 

"The  Denver  truce  was  broken;  and  (1)  It  was  in  accx)rdanoe 
with  my  settled  policy ;  (2)  It  was  intended  as  a  discriminating  blow 
at  slavery ;  (3)  It  was  calculated  to  lessen  the  valjie  of  slaves  ;  (4)  It 
was  (over  and  above  all  other  motives)  right. 

"  Duty  of  all  persons  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

"  Criminality  of  neglect  in  this  matter. 

"  Suppose  a  case. 

"Ask  for  further  support." 

The  family  letters  at  this  period  are  few,  but  I  find  some. 
The  first  was  written  while  in  southern  Kansas  with  his 
fugitives,  waiting  for  a  favorable  time  to  take  them  to  Can- 
ada ;  but  he  did  not  trust  the  tidings  of  what  he  had  done 
or  exactly  where  he  was  to  a  letter,  which  might  be  taken 
from  the  mails  in  Missouri. 

To  his  Family, 

OsAWATOMiE,  Kansas,  Jan.  11,  1859. 

Dear  Childrkn,  all,  —  I  have  but  a  moment  in  which  to  tell 
yon  that  I  am  in  middling  health  ;  but  have  not  been  able  to  t^ll  yon 
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as  yet  where  to  write  me.  This  I  hope  will  be  difforent  soon.  I 
suppose  you  get  Kansas  news  generally  throagh  the  papers.^  Bfay 
God  ever  bless  you  aU  I 

Your  affectionate  &ther, 

John  Bsowx. 

Tabor,  Iowa,  Feb.  10,  1859. 

Dear  Wepf.  and  Chtldrek,  all,  —  I  am  once  more  in  Iowa, 
through  the  great  mercy  of  God.  Those  with  me,  and  other  firicnds, 
are  well.  I  hope  soon  to  be  at  a  point  where  I  can  learn  of  your 
welfare,  and  perhaps  send  you  something  besides  my  good  wishes.  I 
suppose  you  get  the  common  news.  May  the  God  of  my  fathers  be 
your  God ! 

Springdale,  Cedar  County,  Iowa,  March  2,  1859. 

Dear  Wife  and  Children,  all,  —  I  write  to  let  you  know  that 
all  is  yet  well  with  me,  except  that  I  am  not  very  strong.  I  have 
something  of  the  ague  yet  hanging  about  me.  I  confidently  expect 
to  be  able  to  send  you  some  help  about  team,  etc.,  in  a  very  few 
days.  However,  if  I  should  be  delayed  about  it  longer  than  I  could 
wish,  do  not  be  discouraged.  I  was  much  relieved  to  find  on  comiDg 
here  that  you  had  got  the  draft  sent  by  Mr.  Paiuter.  He  has  l>oon 
helping  mo  a  little  in  advance  of  its  being  due,  siut-o  I  got  on.  Du 
not  be  iu  haste  to  buy  a  team  until  you  can  have  time  t(»  get  further 
word  from  me.  I  shall  do  as  fast  as  I  can ;  and  may  God  bless  and 
keep  you  all ! 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father. 

Iowa  City  is  not  far  from  Springdale,  and  it  may  have 
been  the  proslavery  postmaster  there  concerning  whom  this 
anecdote  is  told :  In  the  midst  of  a  crowd  on  the  street- 
corner  a  quiet  old  countryman  was  seen  listening  to  a  cham- 
pion of  slavery,  who  was  denouncing  Brown  as  a  reckless, 
bloody  outlaw,  —  a  man  who  never  dared  to  fight  fair,  but 
skulked,  and  robbed,  and  murdered  in  the  dark ;  adding, 

^  They  would  thus  learn  that  he  had  made  his  foray,  and  that  hoth 
Governor  Medary  of  Kansas  and  President  Buchanan  had  set  a  price  on  his 
head.  Charles  Robinson's  account  of  this  foray  (published  twenty  yean 
later  in  the  "Topoka  Commonwealth")  is  chanicteristic  :  "Brown  and 
his  heroes  went  owt  the  line  into  Missouri,  killed  an  old  peacealile  citi- 
zen, and  robbed  him  of  all  the  personal  effects  they  could  drive  or  carry 
away.  Such  proceedings  caused  the  Free-State  men  to  organize  to  drive 
him  from  the  Territory;  and  he  went  to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  he  dis- 
played his  wonderful  generalship  in  committing  suicide." 
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"  If  I  could  get  sight  of  him  I  would  shoot  him  on  the  spot ; 
I  would  never  give  him  a  chance  to  steal  any  more  slaves." 
"  My  friend,"  said  the  countryman  in  his  modest  way,  "you 
talk  very  brave ;  and  as  you  will  never  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  shoot  Old  Brown  than  right  here  and  now,  you  can 
have  a  chance."  Then,  drawing  two  revolvers  from  his 
pockets  he  offered  one  to  the  braggart,  requesting  him  to 
take  it  and  shoot  as  quick  as  he  pleased.  The  mob  orator 
slunk  away,  and  Brown  returned  his  pistols  to  his  pocket. 

When  this  affair  happened,  Brown's  expedition  from  Kan- 
sas  back  to  Canada  was  nearly  over.  On  the  12th  of  March, 
1859,  he  saw  his  twelve  freedmen  (among  them  a  new- 
born infant)  safely  ferried  across  from  Detroit  to  Windsor, 
where  "the  paw  of  the  Lion"  protected  them.*  After 
Brown's  capture  in  Virginia,  public  attention  was  directed 
to  them;  and  their  condition  was  described  by  several 
friends  who  visited  them.  When  they  heard  Brown's 
speech  in  court  read  to  them  they  burst  into  tears  and  sobs, 
declaring  that  they  wished  they  could  die  instead  of  their 
liberator;  and  one  woman  said,  "If  the  Bible  is  true,  he 
will  have  his  reward  in  heaven,  for  he  followed  the  Bible 
in  this  world."  His  action,  however,  like  that  of  earlier 
Christians,  brought  much  reproach  upon  himself  at  first. 
Even  his  stanch  friend  Dr.  Howe,  who  as  a  young  man 
had  taken  part  in  the  Greek  revolution,  the  French  revolu- 
tion of  July,  and  the  Polish  revolution  of  1831,  was  dis- 
tressed, on  his  return  from  Cuba  in  the  spring  of  1859,  to 
find  that  Brown  had  actually  been  taking  the  property  of 
slaveholders  to  give  their  escaping  slaves  an  outfit,  —  and 
for  a  time  withdrew  his  support.  Nor  did  he  ever  sustain 
Brown's  Virginia  scheme  again  so  heartily  as  he  had  done 
before  this  visit  to  Cuba  and  Carolina.'    Meanwhile,  the 

*  When  he  parted  from  them  Brown  Raid  :  **  Tx)rd,  |)ermit  Thy  servant 
to  die  in  peace ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation  !  1  could  not 
brook  the  thought  that  any  ill  should  hffall  you,  —  least  of  all,  that  you 
should  be  taken  back  to  slavery.     The  arm  of  Jehovah  protected  us.** 

*  Dr.  Howe,  returning  from  Cuba  (whither  he  accompanied  Tlieodore 
Parker  in  Febniary,  1859),  joumey«Ml  through  the  Cnrolinas,  and  there  ac- 
cepted the  hospitality  of  Wade  Hampton  and  oilier  rich  planters  ;  and  it 
■hocked  him  to  think  that  he  might  l>c  iustruniental  in  ^vin^;  \\)^  to  ^t^ 
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secret  committee  were  not  idle.  The  fifty  dollars  sent 
to  Brown  in  Kansas,  Aug.  25,  1858,  and  acknowledged  by 
him  September  13,  came  from  Grerrit  Smith,  who  first  and 
last  gave  him  more  than  a  thousand  dollars.^  The  long 
letters  from  Kansas  were  sent  by  me  to  Higginson,  Oct.  1«^ 
1858,  with  this  comment :  — 

"  I  recoived  the  enclosed  letter  from  our  friend  a  week  or  two 
since.  You  see  he  is  anxious  about  future  operations.  Can  you  do 
anything  for  hiui  before  next  March ;  and  if  so,  what  f  The  partnen 
in  Boston  have  talked  the  matter  over,  but  have  not  yet  eome  to  any 
definite  prop<»8al.  I  send  you  also  an  older  letter,  which  should  have 
been  sent  to  you,  but  by  some  fault  of  others  was  not." 

Higginson  expressed  the  hope  that  tjie  enterprise  would 
not  be  deferred  longer  than  the  spring  of  1859,  and  made 
some  contribution  to  the  fund;  as  did  also  Parker  and 
the  other  members  of  the  secret  committee.  No  active 
movement  to  raise  money  was  undertaken,  however,  until 
the  next  spring.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1859,  three 
weeks  after  Brown's  incursion  into  Missouri,  I  wrote  to 
Higginson  :  — 

*^  I  have  had  no  private  advices  from  J.  B.  since  I  wrote  yon. 
He  has  begun  the  work  in  earnest,  I  fancy,  and  will  find  enough  to  do 
where  he  is,  for  the  present.  I  earnestly  hope  he  may  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  or  Missouri.  If  he  does  not,  I  think 
we  may  look  for  great  results  from  this  spark  of  fire.  If  Forbes  is  a 
traitor,  he  will  now  show  his  hand,  and  we  can  pin  him  in  some 
way." 

and  pillage  their  nohle  mansions.  But  the  Civil  War  did  that  five  or  six 
years  later,  with  Howe's  full  consent. 

^  Most  of  the  smaller  sums  which  Brown  received  during  the  years 
1858  ami  1859,  I  suppose,  jmssed  through  ray  hand.s  ;  while  the  larjser 
sums  wen;  paid  to  him  directly  hy  Mr.  Steams  or  other  contrihutors. 
Most  of  the  coiTespondenot?  on  this  Virginia  business  also  wont  throu<;h 
my  hands  ;  it  being  Brown's  custom  to  write  one  letter,  to  he  read  by  the 
half-dozen  persons  with  whom  he  desired  to  communitMite  ;  and  this  letter 
generally  (by  no  means  always)  coining  to  me  in  the  first  instance.  My 
custom  was  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Parker  and  Dr.  Howe,  when  they  were  at 
home,  then  to  sen<l  it  to  Mr.  Stearns,  who  sometimes  forwarded  it  to 
Higginson  or  some  more  distant  correspondent,  and  sometimes  retunied  it 
to  me. 
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I  also  wrote  later,  as  follows :  — 

March  4. 
'*  Brown  was  at  Tabor  on  the  lOth  of  Febraary,  with  his  stock  in 
fine  condition,  as  ho  says  in  a  letter  to  G.  Smith.  He  also  says  he 
is  ready  with  8(»ine  new  men  to  set  his  mill  in  operation,  and  seems 
to  be  coming  East  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Smith  proposes  to  raise 
one  thousand  dollars  for  him,  and  to  contribute  one  hundred  dollars 
himself.  I  think  a  larger  sum  ought  to  be  raised ;  but  can  we  raise 
8o  much  as  this  f  Brown  says  he  thinks  any  one  of  us  who  talked 
with  him  might  raise  the  sum  if  we  should  set  about  it ;  perhaps  this 
is  so,  but  I  doubt.  As  a  reward  for  what  he  has  done,  perhaps 
money  might  be  raised  for  him.  At  any  rate,  he  means  to  do  the 
work,  and  I  expect  to  hear  of  him  in  New  York  within  a  few  weeks. 
Dr.  Howe  thinks  John  Forbes  and  some  others  not  of  our  party 
would  help  the  project  if  they  knew  of  it."  * 

Following  up  this  last  suggestion,  I  sounded  several  anti- 
slavery  men  of  wealth  and  influence  in  the  spring  of  1859^ 
and  did  obtain  subscriptions  from  persons  who  were  willing 
to  give  to  a  brave  man  forcibly  interfering  with  slavery, 
without  inquiring  very  closely  what  he  would  do  next 
But  Parker  (who  never  returned  to  Boston,  but  died  in 
Florence  soon  after  Brown's  execution)  contributed  nothing 
after  1858;  nor  did  Higginson  give  so  much,  or  interest 
himself  so  warmly  in  the  enterprise  after  its  first  postpone- 
ment. All  this  would  have  made  it  more  difficult  to  raise  the 
money  which  Brown  needed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  munifi- 
cence of  Mr.  Stearns,  who  at  each  emergency  came  forward 
with  his  indispensable  gifts.  After  placing  about  twelve 
hundred  dollars  in  Brown's  hands  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1859,  he  still  continued  to  aid  him,  in  one  way  and 

*  Dr.    Howe  gave  mo  the  following  letter  at  New  York,    Feb.  6, 

1S59:-- 

JoHV  M.  PoRBBs,  Esq. 

Dkar  Sir.  —  If  yoa  would  like  to  hear  an  honest,  keen,  and  veteran  backwoodsman 
diadose  aome  plana  for  deliverinK  our  land  fh>in  the  curse  of  slavery,  the  bearer  will  do 
M.  I  think  I  know  him  well.  He  is  of  the  Puritan  miliUnt  order.  He  is  an  enthusi- 
ast, yet  cool,  keen,  and  cautious.  He  has  a  martyr's  spirit  He  will  ask  nothing  of 
yen  bat  the  pledge  that  you  keep  to  yourself  what  he  may  say. 

Paithftilly  yours, 

S  G.  Howe. 

I  never  used  this  letter,  but  personally  introduce*!  Brown  to  Mr.  Forbes 
in  May,  1S59,  at  his  house  in  Milton,  near  Bo.ston. 
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another,  until  almost  the  day  of  the  attack  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  Crerrit  Smith,  also,  was  better  than  his  word,  and 
gave  Brown  more  than  seven  hundred  dollars  between 
his  return  to  Canada  in  March  and  his  interview  with 
Frederick  Douglass  in  September,  1859. 

From  Canada  Brown  went  to  Ohio,  where  he  publicly 
sold  the  horses  he  had  captured  in  Kansas,  warning  the 
purchasers  of  a  possible  defect  in  the  title.^  He  then 
reported  for  counsel  and  encouragement  at  North  Elba, 
at  Peterboro',  and  finally,  in  May,  1859,  at  Concord  and 
Boston. 

^  A  Vennont  jadge  refused  to  recognize  a  aUve  as  property,  until  his 
owner  could  bring  before  the  court  "  a  bill  of  sale  from  the  Almighty." 
Brown  fancied  he  held  these  horses  by  such  a  title. 


Note.  — John  Brown,  Jr.,  says  :  "  In  the  winter  of  1857-58  I  iHOUj^t 
the  arms  from  the  railroad  at  Conneaut  to  Cherry  Valley,  stored  them  in 
the  furniture  warcrooms  of  the  King  Brothers,  and  covered  the  boxes  ^ith 
a  lot  of  ready-made  coffins.  In  the  following  spring  I  was  made  slightly 
anxious  one  day  by  a  visit  from  the  township  assessor,  who  in  the  line 
of  his  duty  went  up  into  the  room  where  they  were  stored  and  took 
tlie  numlier  of  the  coffins  in  a  somewhat  hurried  way,  but  fortimstely 
without  examining  what  was  beneath  them.  On  receipt  of  the  letter  from 
father,  of  May  11,  1858,  I  moved  the  arms  (two  wagon-loads)  by  night  to 
the  western  part  of  the  next  township  of  Wayne,  and  stored  them  in  the 
bam  of  a  fanner  named  William  Coleman,  who  helped  mc  by  night  to 
build  a  little  store-room  under  his  hay-mow.  There  they  remained  per- 
fectly secreted  (his  wife,  even,  did  not  know  it)  until  I  took  them,  again  by 
night,  to  the  canal  at  Hartstown,  Penn.,  early  in  the  summer  of  1859,  snd 
shipped  them  as  hardware  to  Ghambersbuig.*'  This  refers  to  the  rifles, 
etc,  afterward  captured  at  the  Kennedy  farm. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

JOHN  BROWN  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

TK  the  broad  and  permanent  sense  of  that  comforting 
^  word  "friendship,"  John  Brown  had  innumerable 
Mends.  When  Wordsworth,  in  the  flush  of  the  noble 
pantheism  which  breathes  through  his  earlier  verse,  ad- 
dressed the  fallen  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  in  his  French 
dungeon,  he  described  the  state  of  John  Brown,  and 
every  generous  champion  of  God's  cause :  — 

"  Live,  and  take  comfort !    Thou  hast  left  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee,  —  air,  earth,  and  skies. 
There 's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  will  foiget  thee  ;  thou  hast  great  allies  : 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies, 
And  Love,  and  man's  unconquerable  Mind." 

In  the  same  sense,  but  more  definitely,  Emerson  said  at 
Salem  five  weeks  after  Brown's  execution,*  — 

**  I  am  Dot  a  little  surprised  at  the  easy  efifrontery  with  which  politi- 
cal gentlemen,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  take  it  upon  them  to  say  that 
there  are  not  a  thousand  men  in  the  North  who  sympathize  with 
John  Brown.  It  would  be  far  safer  and  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
all  people,  in  proportion  to  their  sensibility  and  self- respect,  sym- 
pathize with  him.  For  it  is  impossible  to  see  courage  and  disin- 
terestedness and  the  love  that  casts  out  fear,  without  sympathy. 
All  women  are  drawn  to  him  by  their  predominance  <»f  sentiment. 
All  gentlemen,  of  course,  are  on  his  side.  I  do  not  mean  by  '  gen- 
tlemen '  people  of  scented  hair  and  perfumed  handkerchiefs,  but  men 
of  gentle  blood  and  generosity,  *  fulfilled  with  all  nobleness/  who, 
like  the  Cid,  give  the  outcast  leper  a  share  of  their  bed ;  like  the 
dying  Sidney,  pass  the  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  wounded  soldier  who 

1  Ein«Taon*8  "  MiRcellanies *'  (Boston,  1884),  pp.  262,  263. 
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needs  it  more.  For  what  is  the  oath  of  gentle  blood  and  knight- 
hood f  What  bat  to  protect  the  weak  and  lowly  against  the  strong 
oppressor  f  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  complain  of  this  sym- 
pathy, or  to  complain  of  a  party  of  men  united  in  opposition  to  slav- 
ery. As  well  complain  of  gravity  or  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  Who  makes 
the  Abolitionist  f  The  slaveholder.  The  sentiment  of  mercy  is  the 
natural  rec^iil  which  the  laws  of  the  universe  provide  to  protect  man- 
kind from  destruction  by  savage  passions.  And  our  blind  statesmen 
go  up  and  down,  with  committees  of  vigilance  and  safety,  hunting 
for  the  origin  of  this  new  heresy.  They  will  need  a  very  vigilant 
committee,  indeed,  to  find  its  birthplace,  and  a  very  strong  force  to 
root  it  up.  For  the  arch- Abolitionist,  older  than  Brown,  and  older 
than  the  Shenandoah  Mountains,  is  Love,  whose  other  name  is  Jus- 
tice, —  which  was  before  Alfred,  before  Lycurgus,  before  slavery,  and 
will  be  after  it." 

But  in  the  narrower  meaning  of  men  and  women  who 
knew  the  purposes  of  John  Brown,  and  gave  him  aid  and 
comfort  while  he  most  needed  them,  he  had  but  few  friends, 
and  some  of  those  fell  away  from  him  when  the  hour  of  trial 
came.  In  his  own  family  he  was  always  understood,  and 
had  no  cause  to  feel  the  full  bitterness  of  that  Scripture, 
"  A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household."  But 
beyond  that  family  the  number  of  persons  who  at  any  time 
both  understood  and  sympathized  with  him  in  his  main 
purpose  was  very  small,  —  so  that  he  valued  and  cherished 
disproportionately,  perhaps,  those  who  accepted  his  mission 
and  helped  it  forward  even  by  words  and  friendly  listening.* 
There  may  have  been  a  thousand  men  who  knew  that  he 
meant  to  harass  tlie  slaveholders  in  some  part  of  the  South, 
with  an  armed  force ;  but  of  those  who  knew  with  any  ful- 
ness the  details  of  his  Virginia  enterprise,  I  suppose  the 
number  never  at  any  one  time  exceeded  a  hundred,  —  and 
these  were  scattered  over  the  whole  country  from  Boston  to 
Kansas,  from  Maryland  to  Canada. 

The  earliest,  most  devoted,  most  patient,  and  noblest  friend 
of  Brown  in  this  enterprise  was  his  second  wife,  of  whom 
too  little  has  hitherto  been  known.    Now  that  death  has 

^  "  It  is  some  relief  to  a  poor  body,"  says  Izaak  Walton,  speaking  of 
George  Herbert,  "  to  be  but  heani  with  patience  ;  '*  and  it  was  not  every 
one  who  did  Brown  tbnt  jnstirc. 
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released  her  fTom  ber  long  beieavejnent,  ajid  her  modest 
reserve  can  no  more  be  wounded  by  the  public  mention  of 
her  virtues,  it  is  dne  to  her  silent  and  tender  constancy  that 
the  tile  of  her  life  should  be  told.  Mary  Anne  Browu  (the 
diingliter  of  Charles  Day,  a  blacksmith  of  New  England  an- 
cestry, but  settled  in  New  York  until  about  1S25)  was  bom 
in  Granville,  N.  V.,  April  15,  1816.  Her  only  school  educa^ 
tion  was  acquired  before  the  age  of  ten,  when  she  removed 
with  her  father  and  his  younger  children  to  a  farm  near 
Meadville,  Penn.,  not  far  from  the  Delamaters  (with  whom 
she  was  connected}  and  from  John  Brown's  tannery  in  Kan- 
didph.'  Early  in  life  she  became  a  member  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  and  continued  in  its  communion  until  her 
death.  When  but  sixteen  years  of  age  she  became  the  wife 
of  John  Brown,  fuid  assumed  the  care  of  bis  five  children, 
the  eldest  uf  whom  was  near  her  own  age.  She  brought  to 
the  task  good  health,  a  strong,  well-balanced  mind,  and  aii 
earnest  desire  to  discharge  everj-  duty  conscientiously.  8ho 
became  the  mother  of  thirteen  children,  seven  of  whom 
died  in  childhood,  —  three  of  them  in  one  week.  She  onoe 
remarked,  "  That  was  the  time  in  my  life  when  all  my  reli- 
gion, all  my  pfallosophy,  and  all  my  faith  in  God's  goodness 
were  put  to  the  teat.  My  husband  was  away  from  home, 
prostrated  by  sickness ;  I  was  helpless  from  illness ;  in  one 
week  three  of  my  little  ones  died  of  dysentery,  —  this  but 
three  months  before  the  birth  of  another  child.  Three  years 
ikfter  this  sad  time  another  little  one,  eighteen  months  old, 
was  burned  to  death.  Yet  even  in  these  trials  tiod  upheld 
me." 

She  was  of  a  large  and  firm  mould,  like  a  Roman  mother, 

but  with  all  the  susceptible  and  yearning  alfeution  which 

the  milder  types  of  r.ousUuoy  display.    She  labored  with  her 

mds,  and  taught  all  her  children  to  do  the  same ;  she  was 

tftiitcd  to  endure  long  absences  from  her  husband  and  her 
:,  and  that  in  periods  of  great  anxiety,  and  when  tliey 

hru  ill-spoken  of  among  her  neighbors.     She  soon  became 
irated  from  her  own  kindred,  and,  like  Euth  in  the  Scrip- 

[   1  Tlie  DelanuiUTS  nro  of  HuRUPnol 
■  Da^a.  u  wdl  im  with  ».'ii|[liir>  U< 
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tures,  she  silently  said  to  her  mach-wandering  hushand: 
**  Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I 
will  lodge  ;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my 
God ;  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but 
death  part  thee  and  me."  But  in  his  perilous  campaigns, 
and  with  his  scanty  means,  she  could  not  accompany  him 
save  in  prayers  and  wishes;  she  was  even  denied  that  facility 
in  writing  letters  which  so  often  beguiles  the  weariness  of 
absence.^  This  modem  Penelope  had  her  loom  and  spindle, 
like  the  fabled  one,  but  her  labors  were  real,  and  supported 
her  household. 

During  all  the  time  her  husband  was  in  Kansas  she  re- 
mained at  North  Elba  with  her  three  young  daughters,  and 
sometimes  with  no  son  to  till  her  rocky  farm.  When  the 
struggle  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  terminated,  and  she  knew 
that  her  husband's  life-work  was  ended,  she  visited  him  and 
received  his  last  messages ;  her  warrior  was  brought  home 
to  her  and  buried  by  her  door.  After  all  was  over,  she  re- 
mained in  her  lonely  home  until  1863 ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  in  company  with  her  son  Salmon  and  her  daughters, 
made  the  long  journey  across  the  plains  to  California. 
For  six  years  their  home  was  at  Red  Bluff,  and  then  in  the 
town  of  Rolinerville  for  ten  years.  About  1880,  with  two 
daughters,  she  removed  to  Saratoga,  Santa  Clara  County, 
which  was  her  home  until  death.  She  had  long  felt  a  desire 
to  return  to  the  East,  to  visit  scenes  with  which  she  had 
been  familiar,  and  to  greet  friends  from  whom  she  had  long 
been  separated ;  but  the  narrowness  of  her  fortunes  had  pre- 
vented this.  She  was  not  even  able  to  revisit  the  grave  of 
her  husband,  to  which  thousands  of  strangers  resorted.  In 
1882,  as  she  told  me  when  I  met  her  at  North  Elba,  the 
way  was  providentially  opened  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  desire,  and  she  accepted  the  opportunity.  Her  journey 
was  pleasant  and  mournful.  In  course  of  it  she  was  per- 
mitted to  recover  the  remains  of  her  son  Watson,  and  to  see 
him  buried,  with  the  praise  of  friends  and  neighbors,  beside 
his  father  on  the  Adiroudac  hillside.    Public  receptions  were 

1  Ilenven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid. 
Some  baiiislnMl  lover,  or  soinc  o^iptivc  muid.  —  Pope. 
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mdered  to  ber  at  Chicago,  Boston,  Spriii^tield,  and  at  the 
jjital  of  Kansas;  she  visited  the  battle-grouuds  of  her 
ramily  tliere,  aiid  saw  for  tlis  first  time  the  dark  waters  of 
the  Marais  des  Cygnes  and  the  Ottawa.' 

Keturuing  to  California,  the  fatigues  of  her  journey  and 
the  strain  npon  her  deep  sensibilities,  little  perceived  at  the 
time  (such  was  her  silent  fortitude),  began  to  tell  upon  her 
robust  constitution.  During  a  visit  to  her  son  Salmon 
among  the  sheep-walks  of  northern  California  she  was 
with  a  lingering  disease,  from  which  she  never 
wvered.  The  last  two  months  of  her  life  were  spent 
^  San  Francisco  for  medical  treatment,  carefully  watched 
r  by  her  daughter  Sarah,  to  whom  she  had  been  sister 
well  as  mother,  so  strong  was  the  bond  of  sympathy 
ween  them. 

■The  wife  of  Joliu  Brown  was  of  a  type  more  common 
I  our  age  than  is  the  austere   I'nritanie  order  to   which 
■  belonged,  but  by  no  means  frequent,  —  resembling  those 
;her8  in  Israel,  diligent  and  God-fearing,  of  whom  her 
Bible  told  her.     She  was  far  from  the  culture  of  modern 
life,  but  keenly  alive  to  great  ideas,  and  of  a  broad  catholi- 
city in  spirit,  which  embraced  slaveholders  and  murderers  in 
its  Jove,  and  never  sought  vengeance  as  justice.      She  read 
the  Bible  daily,  and  with  humble  attention.     A  true  Chris- 
tian of  the  antique  pattern,  she  gladly  recognized  as  brethren 
1  whom  she  believed  to  be  God's  children,  wherever  she 
md  them,  or  by  whatever  name  they  were  called.      Nar- 
Tiess  in  religion  she  could  not  understand,  nor  ever  sought 
i  confine  God  to  the  purlieus  of  her  own  church. 
vTJpon  so  firm  a  basis  rested  the  domestic  happiness  of 
Hbn  Brown ;  and  his  children,  though  he  sometimes  chided 


f>   Mr.   Rwight  Tha^her.  of  Topfkn.  writH*  me   (Marrh   80,   188(1)  : 

en  tbe  widow  of  John  Brown  muU  lipr  first  and  onlj  riait  to  Kin. 

.A  NovFinlnr,  18S3,  bIip  waa  for  itnveral  days  my  gueat.     Rel1«tiiil  in 

t  hiring,  bei  wonls,  ber  atyle  of  thoufd>t  snd  eipr«Hsion,  1  bDcicd  I 

'iA  •«  nnmiiUkable  evidniiwa  of  th«  lurty  and  ragged  ylanf  of  life  U]>on 

ich  th»  whole  fNmily  hail  I'nwi.      She  km  the  aoiil  of  tnithrulnt-aa,  of 

r.  —  Wid  hid  an  uuwoTldly  air.  at  of  one  who  hnJ  dwelt  anionj;  high 

1  atwnal  wtitix".      .Inbii  Brown's  Rmvity  and  rtn-olion  t"  il"ly  viv 

inlmbly  reflwtol  tn  hU  «ii!"w," 
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their  religious  dissent,  were  worthy  of  such  parents.  Hit 
quiver  was  full  of  those  arrows  which  the  wise  king  praises, 
and  he  drew  from  it  the  means  of  attack  upon  wrong.  But 
for  his  sons,  how  different  might  have  been  his  own  fate ! 
They  stood  about  him  as  guards  and  recruits,  and  died  for 
him  as  bravely  as  he  would  have  died  for  them.  Not  often 
in  the  divergent  and  estranging  paths  of  modern  life  have 
we  seen  a  family  so  patriarchal  in  habit  and  in  action. 

Outside  of  his  household  the  friends  of  John  Brown  were 
found  in  every  rank  and  condition  of  life,  and  those  whom 
he  once  attached  were  seldom  estranged  from  him,  though 
they  might  not  keep  pace  with  him  in  his  methods  or  pur- 
poses. Perhaps  the  best  exemplification  of  this  was  given 
by  that  generous  and  right-minded  man,  John  A.  Andrew, 
afterward  Grovemor  of  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the  most 
helpful  patriots  in  the  Civil  War.  In  the  tumult  of  pub* 
lie  opiuion  which  followed  Brown's  foray  in  Virginia,  Mr. 
Andrew,  then  a  leading  lawyer  and  Republican  politician 
in  Boston,  said  manfully,  "Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
John  Brown's  acts,  John  Brown  himself  was  rights 

Foremost  among  the  friends  of  John  Brown  in  New  Eng- 
land must  be  named  Emerson,  the  poet-sage  of  Concord.  In 
1856  he  had  taken  the  same  view  of  things  in  Kansas  which 
Mr.  Andrew  and  Josiah  Quincy  expressed,  —  but  he  knew 
how  to  utter  his  thought  in  more  trenchant  words.  At 
a  Kansas  aid  meeting  in  Cambridge  (Sept.  10,  1856),  he 
said  :  — 

"  In  this  country  for  the  last  few  yeare  the  Government  has  been 
the  chief  obstruction  to  the  common  weal.  Who  doubts  that  Kansas 
would  have  been  very  well  settled  if  the  United  States  had  let  it  alone  t 
The  Government  armed  and  led  the  ruffians  against  the  poor  farmers. 
...  In  the  free  States  we  give  a  snivelling  support  to  slavery.  The 
judges  give  cowardly  interpretations  to  the  law,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  known  foundation  of  all  law,  — that  every  immoral  statute  is 
void.  And  liere.  of  Kansas,  the  President  says,  *  Let  the  c<»mplain- 
auts  go  to  the  courts ; '  though  he  knows  that  when  the  poor  plundered 
fanner  comes  to  the  court,  he  finds  the  ringleader  toJu)  has  robbed  him 
dismountUig  from  his  own  horse,  and  unbuckling  his  knife  to  sit  as 
his  judge.  ^^  ^ 

^  Knicrson's  "  Miscellanies,'*  pp.  244-246. 
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kMr,  EmetBon's  Diary  for  March,  1S57,  saya  :  — 

"  Cajitaiii  John  Bruwn  fjave  tt  good  account  of  himseir  in  the 
1  Hall  last  niglit  U>  u  meeting  of  citiaeoB.  One  uf  hia  giiod 
vaB  the  fully  of  the  peace  party  in  Kanaus,  who  believed  that 
rongth  lay  in  the  grealnosa  ot  their  wrungs,  sud  eo  discouu- 
d  t«»dataQre.  lie  wished  lu  know  if  their  wruug  was  greater 
a  the  nt'gru's,  and  what  kind  of  Htreogtii  that  gave  to  the  negrul 
He  bi.'lii'V(»>  on  his  own  oxporluQce,  that  onu  gi>od,  behoving,  slning- 
inindeil  inan  is  worth  a  hundred  —  uay,  twtrnty  thousand  —  ineu  wiih- 
iiut,  clioraewr,  for  a  settler  in  a  new  country,  and  that  the  right  men 
u'ill  give  a  pemiaDeni  direction  to  tlie  funuiiM  of  a  State.  For  one  of 
iheau  bullying,  drinking  rowdies,  he  seemed  to  think  cholera,  small- 
jxix,  and  coueuiiiption  were  aa  valuable  reeruiie.  The  first  man  who 
went  into  Kansati  from  Miissouri  to  interfere  in  the  elections,  he 
tl^oHght,  ■  had  a  perfect  right  to  he  shot.'  He  gave  a  ctrcumstautial 
ai^v>unt  of  till-  hattlc  of  Illack  Jack,  where  twenty-three  Missouriatu 
eurrendrred  to  nine  AlHJitiouists.  He  hiul  three  thouaand  ehcop  Id 
Ohio,  and  would  inslnutly  delect  a  stnuige  sheep  in  his  Hock.  A  cow 
cau  tell  its  calf  by  secret  ugnals,  he  thinks,  by  the  eye,  to  run  away,  to 
Itu  down,  HHil  hide  itself.  He  always  makes  Triends  with  his  horse  or 
mnle  (ur  with  the  deer  that  visit  his  Ohio  fann);  and  when  he  sleeps 
on  his  horse,  as  he  doea  as  readily  as  on  his  bed,  bis  horse  does  not 
start  or  endanger  him.  Brown  descrihed  the  eipensiveness  of  war  in 
a  country  where  everything  that  is  to  be  eaten  or  worn  by  man  or 
beast  must  be  dragged  a  long  distance  on  wheels.  '  God  protects 
us  in  winter,'  he  said ;  '  no  Missourian  Ciia  be  seen  in  the  country 
until  the  grass  curaee  up  again.'" 

TbiiB  fat  the  first  Diary,  as  it  now  stands.  But  from 
tiiae  to  time,  aa  he  saw  Brown  again,  or  heard  of  him  from 
friends  or  from  the  newspapers,  Emersou  made  other  notes, 
vhich  be  has  thus  edited :  — 

"  Fi,r  himself,  Brown  is  so  tronspurent  that  all  men  see  him 

>ngh.     He  is  B  man  to  make  friends  wherever  on  earth  ciiamge 

d  integrity  are  esteemed.  —  the  rarest  of  hemes,  a  pure  idealist,  with 

>y-end(i  of  Mb  own.      Many  of  us  have  seen  him,  and  every  one 

)  has  heard  him  fpeak  hns  been  impressed  alike  by  his  tiiiiple, 

I  fcondness  and  his  sublime  courage.      He  joins  that  jierfert 

Puritan  faith  which  brought  his  ancestor  to  Plymouth  Rock,  with 

his  gmndhthor's  ardor  in  the  EeToluthm.    He  helieves  S«  two  nrtic1c« 

—  two  insmiments,  shall  1  any  t  —  theOoIden  Rule  and  the  Di«lnra- 

■JIdU  of  ludependpnce  ;  and  he  used  this  expression  in  a  (jooversition 
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here  ooncerDiug  them :  '  Better  that  a  whole  genefBtion  of  men,  no- 
men,  and  children  should  pass  away  hy  a  violent  death,  than  that  one 
word  of  either  should  he  violated  in  this  country.'  There  is  a  Union- 
ist,  there  is  a  strict  constructionist  for  you !  He  believes  in  the 
Union  of  the  States,  and  he  conceives  that  the  only  obstruction  to 
the  Union  is  slavery;  and  for  that  reason,  as  a  patriot,  he  w<»ks  for 
its  abolition. 

'^  He  grew  up  a  religious  and  manly  person,  in  severe  poverty ;  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  hest  stock  of  New  England,  having  that  force  (^ 
thought  and  that  sense  of  right  which  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  great- 
ness. Our  farmers  were  Orthodox  Calvinists,  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  had  learned  that  life  was  a  preparation,  a  '  probation,'  to  use 
their  word,  for  a  higher  world,  and  was  to  be  spent  in  loving  and 
serving  mankind.  Thus  was  formed  a  romandc  character,  absolutely 
without  any  vulgar  trait  \  living  to  ideal  ends,  without  any  miztare 
of  self-iudulgence  or  compn>mise,  such  as  lowers  the  value  of  benevo- 
lent and  thoughtful  men  we  knf»w;  ahstemious,  refusing:  luxuries,  not 
sourly  and  reproachfully,  hut  simply  as  unfit  for  his  habit ;  quiet  and 
gentle  as  a  ('liild,  in  the  house.  And  as  hap(>ens  usually  to  men  of 
romantic  character,  his  fortunes  were  romantic.  Walter  Scott  would 
have  delighted  to  draw  his  picture  and  trace  his  adventurous  c^ireer. 
A  shepherd  and  herdsman,  he  learned  the  manners  of  animals,  and 
knew  the  secret  signals  hy  which  animals  communicate.  He  made 
his  hard  hed  on  the  mountains  with  them;  he  learned  to  drive  his 
flock  through  thickets  all  hut  impassahle ;  he  had  all  the  skill  <»f  a 
shepherd  hy  choice  of  breed  and  by  wise  industry  to  obbiin  the  hest 
wool,  and  that  for  a  course  of  years." 

To  the  like  purpose  do  the  Diaries  of  Thoreau,  during  the 
years  1857-59,  speak  of  Brown  :  — 

"  I  should  say  that  ho  is  an  old-fashi(med  man  in  his  respect  for 
the  Constitution,  and  his  faith  in  the  pennanence  of  this  Union. 
Slavery  he  deems  to  be  wholly  opposed  to  these,  and  he  is  its  deter- 
mined foe.  He  is  by  descent  and  birth  a  New  England  farmer,  a 
man  of  great  common-sense,  deliberate  and  practical  as  that  class  is, 
and  tenfold  more  so,  —  like  the  best  of  those  who  stood  at  Concord 
Bridge  once,  on  Lexington  Common,  and  on  Bunker  Hill ;  only  he 
was  firmer  and  higher-principled  than  any  that  I  have  chanced  to 
hear  of  as  there.  It  was  no  Aboliticm  lecturer  that  converted  him. 
Ethan  Allen  and  Stark,  with  whom  he  may  in  some  respects  be 
compared,  wore  rangers  in  a  lower  and  less  important  field.  They 
could  bravely  face  their  country's  foes,  but  he  had  the  courage  to  fece 
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Ub  pounlry  licrsolf  wlieii  she  whs  in  the  wrong.  A  Western  writw 
mj0,  h>  a(u>Dunl  r<ir  hie  rsciipc  fruin  so  muny  perils,  that  he  whb  rua- 
oeitled  nuiliT  b  '  mrul  eitenor,' — as  If,  iu  tliat  pr^rie-l&nd,  a  hero 
ehoiilil,  l>y  guod  rights,  wear  a  dtizeu's  dress  only. 

"  He  waa  never  able  to  fiad  roore  than  a  WMire  or  so  at  recraits 
whom  be  would  accupt,  and  oul;  abuut  a  doKfo  (among  them  hia 
~  a  sotib)  in  wbom  be  had  perfect  faith.  Whun  lie  n-aa  here,  he 
e  a  little  msnuBcript  bimfc,  —  hia  '  orderly-book '  I  think  Ue 
lUeci  it,  — containing  the  uiLiriea  tif  tiia  cumpany  iu  Kansas,  and  ihe 
)  bj  which  they  bound  themselves;  and  he  staled  thai  several 
(them  had  already  sealed  the  oonlraut  with  their  blood.  Wheo 
me  one  teniarked  that  with  the  addition  of  a  chaplain  it  would 
^ve  been  &  perfect  Ororawelliftn  troop,  he  observed  that  he  wuuld 
e  beeu  slad  to  add  a  chaplain  to  tlie  list,  if  he  could  have  fonnd 
lewbu  coiiid  fill  thiit  office  worthily.  I  believe  that  he  had  pmyws 
i  his  camp  morning  and  evening,  ucvertheless.  He  is  a  unn  of 
tAD  habita,  and  at  sixty  was  scrupnlous  about  hia  diet  at  your 
Qile,  eicusiiig  himself  by  saying  that  ho  must  eat  alluringly  and  (vre 
1,  as  became  a  soldier,  or  oue  who  was  fitting  himself  for  difficult 
torprises,  a  life  of  exposure.  A  man  of  rare  oiinmon-senso  and 
otu«as  of  speech  as  of  action,  a  transcendnntatist.  above  all  a.  man 

■  ideu  and  principles,  —  that  is  whatdiBiinguisheshim.    Nut  yield- 
g  to  K  whim  or  tmnsicnt  inipulsf,  but  carryiugnut  the  purpose  of  a 

I  Doiiecd  that  he  did  not  overstate  anythiug,  hat  sp^jke  witliiu 
ds.    I  remember  particularly  how,  iti  bis  speech  here,  he  referred 
ftwhnt  his  ^rnily  had  sul&red  iu  Kausiis,  without  ever  fpviug  the 
it  vent  to  his  pont-up  fire.     It  was  n  voltMino  with  on  ordiiinry 
mney-fliie.    Also  referring  to  the  deeds  of  certnin  Border  Ruffians, 

■  eaid,  rspi<Uy-pariiig  awny  bis  speech,  like  an  experienced  soldier 
(ping  «  reserve  of  t<jKe  and  meaning,  '  They  had  a  perfect  right  U 

m  hung.'  He  was  nut  in  the  least  a  rhetori<»an,  was  not  talking  tc 
his  constituents  anywhere,  luul  no  need  to  invent  any- 
lug,  but  to  tell  the  simple  truth,  and  nommuniuute  his  own  rrscilu- 
b  i  ther«flire  he  appeared  incomparably  strong,  and  elo<|ueDcc  ir 
la  and  elsewhere  seemed  hi  me  at  a  dii<coiint.  It  was  like  Ihe 
m  of  Cromwell  compared  with  those  of  an  ordinary  king. 

"  When  1  exprosseil  surprise  ihat  he  eould  live  in  Kansas  at 
th  a  price  set  on  his  head,  and  so  largo  a  nuitib«r,  including  th« 
thoiities,  eiasperatrd  agsinst  him,  he  nrcounled  for  it  by  aaying, 
k  Is  perfwitly  well  uuderatond  that  I  will  not  be  taken.'  Hach 
pthfl  dtne  for  Bomn  yuirs  he  hiis  had  to  skulk  in  swiimp«,  suffer- 
J  ftutn  jMVMty  ntid  fmTii  sicknrw"  which  wan  the  couM^nence  of 
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expoeure,  befriended  only  by  Indians  and  a  few  whites.  But  thoogb  it 
might  be  known  that  he  was  lurking  in  a  particular  swamp,  bis  foes 
commonly  did  not  care  to  go  in  after  him.  He  oonld  even  eome  out 
iuUi  a  town  where  there  were  more  Border  Ruffians  than  Free-State 
men,  and  transact  business  without  delaying  long,  and  yet  not  be 
molested.  '  For/  said  he,  '  no  little  handful  of  men  were  willing  to 
undertake  it,  and  a  large  body  could  not  be  got  together  in  season.' 

**  Yet  he  did  not  foolishly  attribute  his  success  to  his  *  star,'  or  to 
any  magic  He  said  truly,  that  the  reason  why  such  greatly  superior 
numbers  quailed  before  him  was,  as  one  of  his  prisoners  confessed, 
l)ecause  thoy  *  lacked  a  cause,'  —  a  kind  of  armor  which  he  and  his 
party  never  lacked.  When  the  time  came,  few  men  were  found 
willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defence  of  what  they  knew  to  be 
wrong ;  they  did  not  like  that  this  should  be  their  last  act  in  this 
world." 

Mr.  Alcott's  record  of  the  man  is  more  methodical  as  to 
days  and  events.     He  writes :  — 

OSAWATOMIE   BBOWN. 

'*  Concordf  May  8,  1859.  This  evening  I  hear  Captain  Brown 
speak  at  the  town  hall  on  Kansas  affairs,  and  the  part  taken  by  him 
in  the  late  troubles  there.  He  tells  his  story  with  surpassing  sim- 
plicity and  sense,  impressing  us  all  deeply  by  his  courage  and  reli- 
gious earnestness.  Our  best  people  listen  to  his  words,  —  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Judge  Hoar,  my  wife ;  and  some  of  them  contribute  some- 
thing iu  aid  of  his  plans  without  asking  particulars,  such  confidence 
docs  he  inspire  in  his  integrity  and  abilities.  I  have  a  few  words 
with  him  after  his  speech,  and  find  him  superior  to  legal  traditions, 
and  a  disciple  of  the  Right  in  ideality  and  the  affairs  of  $tat«.  He 
is  Sanborn's  guest,  and  stays  for  a  day  only.  A  young  man  named 
Anderson  ac^-ompanies  him.  They  go  armed,  I  am  told,  and  will 
defend  tliemsolves,  if  necessary.  I  believe  they  are  now  on  their 
way  to  Connecticut  and  farther  south ;  but  the  Captain  leaves  us 
much  in  the  dark  cx)ne<3miug  hia  destination  and  designs  for  the 
coming  months.  Yet  he  does  not  conceal  his  hatred  of  slavery,  nor 
his  readiness  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom  at  the  proper  moment.  I 
infer  it  is  his  intention  to  run  off  as  many  slaves  as  he  can,  and  so 
render  that  property  insecure  to  the  master.  I  think  him  equal  to 
anything  he  dares,  — the  man  to  do  the  deed,  if  it  must  be  done,  and 
with  the  martyr's  temper  and  purpose.  Nature  obviously  was 
deeply  intent  in  the  making  of  him.     He  is  of  imposing  appearance, 
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personally,  — tall,  with  square  shoolders  and  standing  ;  eyes  of  deep 
gray,  and  couchant,  as  if  ready  to  spring  at  the  least  rustling,  daunt- 
less yet  kindly ;  his  ludr  shooting  backward  from  low  down  on  his 
forehead ;  nose  trenchant  and  Romanesque ;  set  lips,  his  yoice  sup- 
pressed yet  metallic,  suggesting  deep  reserves  ;  decided  mouth ;  the 
countenance  and  frame  charged  with  power  throughout.  Since  here 
last  he  has  added  a  flowing  beard,  which  gives  the  soldierly  air 
and  the  port  of  an  apostle.  Though  sixty  years  old,  he  is  agile  and 
alert,  and  ready  for  any  audacity,  in  any  crisis.  I  think  him  about 
the  manliest  man  I  have  ever  seen,  — the  type  and  synonym  of  the 
Just.  I  wished  t4>  see  and  speak  with  him  under  circumstances  per- 
mitting of  large  discourse.  I  am  curious  concerning  his  matured 
opinions  on  the  great  questions,  —  as  of  personal  indep>endence,  the 
citizen's  relation  to  the  State,  the  right  of  resistance,  slavery,  the 
higher  law,  temperance,  the  pleas  and  reasons  for  freedom,  and  ideas 
generally.  Houses  and  hospitalities  were  invented  for  the  entertaiu- 
ment  of  such  questions,  —  for  the  great  guests  of  manliness  and  no- 
bility thus  entering  and  speaking  face  to  face :  — 

**  *  Man  Ib  his  own  star ;  and  the  soul  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man 
Ck)mmand8  all  light,  all  influence,  all  fate. 
Nothing  to  him  falls  early  or  too  late  : 
Our  acts  our  angels  are,  —  or  good  or  ill» 
Our  fatal  shadows,  that  walk  by  us  still.' 


1  >i 


The  days  pass  on,  and  Brown  makes  his  foray  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  news  of  it  reaching  Concord  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1859.  For  some  days  the  dismal  tidings  find  no  entry 
in  the  daily  journal  at  the  Orchard  House,  since  Mr.  Alcott 
is  busy  harvesting  his  apples.  But  a  week  after  the  attack 
at  Harper's  Ferry  this  record  appears,  followed  by  many 
more :  — 

"  October  2il.  Read  with  sympathy  and  a  sense  of  the  impossibil- 
ity of  any  justice  being  done  him  by  South  or  North,  by  partisans  or 
people,  —  by  the  general  mankind,  —  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
Captain  Bniwn's  endeavor  at  Harper's  Ferry,  now  coming  to  us  and 
exciting  politicians  and  everyb<xly  everywhere.  This  man  I  heard 
speak  early  in  the  season  at  our  town  hall,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
grasping  his  firm  hand  and  of  speaking  with  him  after  his  lecture. 
This  deed  of  his,  so  surprising,  so  tnixod,  so  confoun<iing  to  most 
persons,  will  give  an  impulse  to  freedom  and  humanity,  whatever 
becomes  of  its  victim  aud  of  the  States  that  howl  over  it.     There 
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•hould  be  enough  of  courage  and  intrppidity  in  the  North,  —  in  Mas- 
saehuaotU  men,  —  t4i  steal  Soath,  since  they  cannot  march  openly 
there,  rescue  hiin  from  the  slaveholders,  the  State  and  United  States 
courts,  and  save  him  fur  the  impending  crisis.  Captain  Higgiusun 
would  be  good  for  that  leadership,  and  No.  64  ^  will  be  r^y  to 
march  with  the  rest.  Captain  Brown  is  of  Puritan  stock,  and  comei 
from  Connecticut  He  was  bom  at  Torrington,  in  Litchfield  County, 
May  9,  1800,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  place  of  my  nativity. 

"'  Concord,  Sundayj  Oct,  30,  1859.  Thoreau  reads  a  paper  of  his 
on  John  Brown,  his  virtues,  spirit,  and  deeds,  at  the  vestry  this 
evening,  and  to  the  delight  of  his  company,  I  am  told,  —  the  best 
that  could  be  gathered  on  short  notice,  and  among  them  Emerson. 
I  am  not  informed  in  season,  and  have  my  meeting  at  the  saoie 
time.  I  doubt  not  of  its  excellence  and  eloquence,  and  wish  he  may 
have  opportunities  of  reading  it  elsewhere.' 

'*  Friday,  Nov,  4.  Thoreau  calls  and  reports  about  the  reading  of 
his  lecture  on  Brown  at  Boston  and  Worcester.  Thoreau  has  good 
right  to  8])eAk  fully  his  mind  concerning  Brown,  and  has  been  the 
fifitt  to  spt'ak  and  celebrate  the  heroes  courage  and  magnanimity.  It 
is  these  which  he  discerns  and  praises.  The  men  have  much  in 
common, — the  sturdy  manliness,  8traiglitft»rwardness,  and  indcpen- 
dcfiice.  It  i«  well  thoy  met,  and  that  Thoreau  saw  what  he  sets 
fortli  as  none  else  can.  Both  are  sons  of  Anak  and  dwellers  in  Na- 
tun',  —  Bn»wn  taking  more  to  the  huinau  side,  and  driving  stniight 
at  institutions,  while  Thoreau  contents  himself  with  railing  at  and 
letting  them  otherwise  alone.  Ho  is  the  proi)er  panegyrist  of  the 
virtues  he  owns  Iiiniself  so  largely,  and  so  comprehends  in  another. 

"  Saturday^  November  5.  Dine  with  Sanborn.  He  suggests  that  I 
should  go  to  Virginia  and  get  access  to  Brown  if  I  can,  and  Governor 
Wise ;  thinks  1  have  some  advantages  to  fit  me  for  the  adventure. 
I  might  asc<;rtain  whether  Bn^wn  wouhl  accept  a  rescue  fn»m  any 
coinpiiny  we  might  raise.  Kicketson,  from  New  Bedfonl,  arrives. 
Ho  and  Thoreau  take  supper  with  us.     Thoreau  talks  freely  and 

*  Mr.  Alcott  himself. 

<  Tlioi'fau's  editor,  Mr.  Harrison  Blake,  has  sent  me  this  note  from  his 

friend  :  — 

Concord,  Oct.  8!  [1859J. 

Mr,  Blake,  —  I  ffpnke.  to  my  townsmen  laiit  evenin;:,  on  *'  The  rhanicter  cf  Cai>tain 
Brown,  now  in  the  Cliitohes  of  the  81avehoMpr.  *'  I  nhould  like  to  speak  to  any  com- 
pany in  WorceRt«r  who  may  wish  to  hear  me  ;  and  will  come  If  only  my  expenaea  are  jaid. 
I  think  that  we  ahouM  exprcsa  oursclvea  at  once,  while  Brown  ia  alix'e.  The  soonpr, 
the  better.  Perhnpi  IliKKin.Hon  may  like  in  have  a  meeting.  Wnlneaday  erening  wouM 
be  n  good  time.  Tlie  people  here  are  deeply  interettted  In  the  matter.  Let  me  ha\-e  an 
answer  ns  Hoon  aa  may  be. 

Hbvrt  D.  Troaiad 

P.  8.    I  may  be  cngnpwi  tnwaid  the  end  of  the  week. 
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tnlhOBiastically  nbont  Brovrn,  denounoing  the  naiiti],  the  Preaident, 
)  8iatMt  anil  Virgiuiii  punicularly ;  wishes  to  publish  hie  late 
~  ,  anil  h^8  BM'n  Buelun  publisher,   but  failed  to   find  any  to 
rpriiit  it  fur  him." 

No  list  of  Brown's  friends  could  be  complete  witbout  the 
'  names  of  those  two  practical  idealists  of  Medford, — George 
and  Mary  Steams,  to  whom  he  was  more  indebted  for  hos- 
pitalities and  for  liberal  gifts  of  money  and  arms  than  to 
any,  perbajts  all,  other  persons.  Mr.  Stearns  was  a  merchant 
of  Boston,  of  large  income,  but  of  larger  heart,  who  was  in- 
9i>ired  and  seconded  in  all  his  patriotic  efforts  by  his  sensi- 
tive and  clear-sighted  wife,  from  whom  no  ti-ait  of  character 
was  hidden.  Mrs.  Stearns  saw  at  a  glance  atiross  the  whole 
field,  and  was  critical  iu  her  judgments;  but  she  accepted 
John  lirowu  as  a  prophet  and  hero  from  the  first.  Her 
husband,  of  slower  speech  and  mure  deliberate  temper,  had 
misgivings  now  and  then,  but  followed  confidently  the  in- 
spiration of  his  wife.  Of  him  Emerson  said,  in  a  funeral 
address  in  1867 ;  — 

We  reoall  the  all  but  ezcliidve  devotion  iif  this  exi«lleiit  man 
.^n'ng  the  but  twelve  yeure  to  public  uad  piiLrioiio  iiitcrveU.  Kn'iwn 
[Util  tbnt  time  in  uu  vi-ry  wide  circle  as  a  initn  of  skill  mid  prrsevpr- 

ICC  in  hia  businew,  of  pure  Ufe,  of  raliring  and  iiffoct innate  hnbils, 
<ka])p]'  in  his  doiiicstin  n'latiuns,  his  eKtremti  interost  iu  ibe  nalinnid 

'Itiee,  ihpo  gr()wing  more  anxious  ypar  by  year,  engaged  him  to 
the  fiirtunc*  »f  freedom  with  keener  atti>ntiim.     He  was  an  cnrly 

iborer  in  the  t«sistnne«  Iii  slavery.    This  brought  bim  Intn  aympnlhy 

Itfa  the  people  <if  Kansaa.  A?  early  as  18U5  the  Einigmnt  AM  S<>- 
funneil,  and  in  1856  he  orgnnized  the  Mu^sHvhnsottH  Stai« 

lanWB  Cummiltee,  by  nieans  of  which  a  large  amount  nt  mon<^y  was 
at>tiuncd  Air  the  Free-State  men  at  times  of  the  greatest  need.  He 
engagfsl  to  this  cause  by  making,  in  1857,  the  nc- 
I'^aintance  of  CHptiiin  John  Brt.wn,  who  was  not  only  an  ■■xtraiinli- 
Bary  man,  btit  one  who  had  a  rare  niE^neliBiit  for  men  of  chamrier, 

id  attached  some  of  the  best  uiid  nublest  Iu  him,  ud  very  short 
acqanintjuiee,  by  lasting  tics.  Mr.  Stenma  made  bimm'lf  at  nues 
Mceesary  to  Cnptain  Brown  ns  one  who  respcetrd  hi?  io»pinilions, 
and  had  the  tnnKnaniinity  tu  trust  him  entirely,  and  to  arm  his  hands 
with  all  needed  help.  Fur  the  rvlief  of  Kiuisns  In-I^SR-.*)?  his  own 
eootribuliuna  were  tlie  largrat  and  the  first-  He  never  asked  any  one 
In  give  so  much  as  he  hiiiiM-lf  ffnw:  itiid  his  interest  was  »a  in. 
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festly  pure  and  sincere  that  be  earily  obtained  eager  0ffpTft>gf  hi 
quarters  where  other  petitioners  fidled.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  be- 
come the  banker  of  his  clients,  and  to  furnish  them  naoney  and  anna 
in  advance  of  the  subscriptions  which  he  obtained.  His  first  dona- 
tions were  only  entering  wedges  of  his  later ;  and,  unlike  other  bene- 
factors, he  did  not  give  money  to  excuse  hia  entire  preoccupation  in 
his  own  pursuits,  but  as  an  earnest  of  the  dedication  of  hia  heart  and 
hand  to  the  interests  of  the  sufferers,  a  pledge  kept  until  the  aucoen 
he  wrought  and  prayed  for  was  consummated." 

But  for  the  Stearnses  and  their  gifts  to  Brown  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  he  could  have  gone  forward  in  his  campaigpis  of 
the  last  two  years,  1858-59 ;  and  how  much  he  valued  them 
we  all  knew  who  could  read  his  heart.  But  the  extent  of 
their  aid  to  him,  and  the  length  to  which  they  were  prepared 
to  go,  is  not  generally  known,  although  Brown  knew  it  welL 
At  my  request,  Mrs.  Stearns  has  furnished  me  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  a  most  characteristic  paper  which  Brown  r^ad 
to  her  in  the  first  draft,  and  which  is  this :  — 


OLD    brown's    farewell 

To  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  Bunker  Hill  Monument,    Charter  Oaks,  and 

Uiicle  Tom's  Cabins, 

He  has  left  for  Kansas ;  has  been  trying  since  he  came  out  of  the 
Territory  to  secure  an  outfit,  or,  in  other  words,  the  means  of  arming 
and  thoroughly  equipping  his  regular  minute-men,  who  are  mixed  up 
with  the  people  of  Kausiis.  And  he  leaves  the  States  with  a  feeling 
of  deepest  sadness,  that  after  having  exhausted  his  own  small  means, 
and  with  his  family  and  his  hrave  men  suffered  hunger,  cold,  naked- 
ness, and  some  of  them  sickness,  wounds,  imprisonment  in  irons, 
with  extreme  cruel  treatment,  and  oth(^  death ;  that  after  lying  on 
the  ground  for  months  in  the  most  sickly,  unwholesome,  and  uncom« 
fortable  places,  some  of  the  time  with  sick  and  wounded,  destitute  of 
any  shelter,  hunted  like  wolves,  and  sustained  in  part  hy  Indians ; 
that  after  all  this,  in  order  to  sustain  a  cause  which  every  citizen  of 
this  "glorious  republic"  is  under  equal  moral  obligation  to  do,  and 
for  the  neglect  of  which  he  will  he  held  accountable  by  God, — a 
cause  in  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  entire  human 
family  has  a  deep  and  awful  interest,  —  that  when  no  wages  are 
asked  or  expected,  he  c^inuot  secure,  amid  all  the  wealth,  luxury, 
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and  eztnvaganee  of  this  "  heaven-exalted "  people,  even  the  ne- 
cessary supplies  of  the  common  soldier.  ''  How  are  the  mighty 
fiiUen ! " 

I  am  destitute  of  horses,  haggage-wagons,  tents,  harness,  saddles, 
bridles,  holsters,  spurs,  and  belts;  camp  equipage,  such  as  cooking 
and  eating  utensils,  blankets,  knapsacks,  intrenching-tools,  axes, 
shovels,  spades,  mattocks,  crowbars;  have  not  a  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion ;  have  not  money  sufficient  to  pay  freight  and  travelling  expen- 
ses ;  and  left  my  family  poorly  supplied  with  common  necessaries. 

Boston,  April,  1857. 

Mrs.  Stearns  writes  me  thus  (April,  1885) :  — 

*'  The  newspaper  reports  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Russell's  address  at 
a  John  Brown  commemoration  in  1880,  mentioning  Mr.  Stearns  as 
the  generous  friend  of  John  Brown,  contain  a  statement  concemiug 
myself  and  the  '  carriage  and  horses,'  which  must  be  my  excuse  for 
relating  the  exact  truth,  both  concerning  the  seven  thousand  dollars 
offered  by  Mr.  Steams,  and  how  John  Brown  came  to  write  his 
'  Farewell  to  the  Plymouth  Rocks,'  etc.,  which  has  appeared  several 
times  in  print,  but  without  a  word  of  explanation.  As  the  address 
states.  Brown  was  keeping  very  quiet  at  Judge  Russell's  house  in 
Boston,  ipartly  on  account  of  a  warrant  issued  in  Kausas  for  his  arrest 
for  high  treason,  and  partly  because  he  was  ill  with  fever  and  ague, 
a  chronic  form  of  which  had  been  induced  by  his  exposures  in  Kan- 
sas. It  was  in  April,  1857,  and  a  chilling  easterly  storm  had  pre- 
vailed for  many  days.  Mr.  Stearns  went  frequently  to  visit  him; 
and  on  Saturday  preceding  the  Sunday  morning  mentioned  by  Judge 
Russell,  Captaiu  Brown  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  go  to  see 
him,  as  he  could  not  venture  in  such  weatlier  on  a  trip  to  Mcdford,  — 
emphasizing  the  request  by  saying  that  he  wished  to  consult  me  about 
a  plan  he  had,  and  that  I  might  come  soon.  Mr.  Steams  gave  me 
his  message  at  dinner,  and  I  drove  at  once  to  Judge  Russcll^s  house. 
As  soon  as  my  name  was  announced  Brown  appeared,  and  thanking 
me  for  the  promptness  of  my  vbit,  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  been 
'  amusing  himself'  by  preparing  a  little  address  for  Theodore  Parker 
to  read  to  his  congregation  the  next  (Sunday)  moming ;  and  that  he 
would  feel  obliged  to  me  for  expressing  my  honest  opinion  about  the 
propriety  of  this.  He  then  went  upstairs,  and  retumod  with  a  pa|ier, 
which  proved  in  the  reading  to  be  *  Old  Brown's  Farewell.'  The 
emphasis  of  his  tone  and  manner  I  shall  never  forget,  and  wish  I 
could  picture  him  as  he  sat  and  read,  lifting  his  eyes  to  mine  now 
and  then  to  see  how  it  impressed  me.  When  hi*  finishe<l  he  said : 
*  Well,  now,  what  do  you  think?     t^hall  I  send  it  to  Mr.  Parker f 
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'  Certainly ;  by  all  means  send  it.  He  will  appreciate  every  word 
you  have  written,  for  it  rings  the  metal  he  likes.  Bnt  I  have  my 
doubts  about  reading  it  to  his  congregation.  A  few  of  them  would 
understand  its  significance,  but  the  majority,  I  fear,  would  not.  Send 
it  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  he  will  do  what  is  best  about  it.'  In  reply  be 
thanked  me,  and  said  I  had  confirmed  his  own  judgment,  had  cleared 
his  mind,  and  conferred  the  fiivor  he  desired.  Then,  I  told  him,  he 
must  give  me  a  copy  to  preserve  among  my  relics.  He  replied :  '  I 
would  give  you  this,  but  it  is  not  fit.  I  had  such  an  ague  while 
writing  that  I  could  not  keep  my  pen  steady ;  but  you  shall  have  a 
fair  copy.'  In  a  few  days  he  sent  the  copy  I  now  have,  by  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Steams.  It  will  be  forwarded  with  other  memorials  to  the 
Kansas  Historical  Society.  The  copy  he  gave  Mr.  Parker  was 
found  among  his  papers  after  Parker's  death.  I  think  it  stimulated 
Mr.  Parker  to  further  exertions,  for  he  collected  quite  a  handsome 
sum  from  those  parishioners  who  never  failed  to  respond  to  his 
appeal. 

"  This  matter  being  settled,  Brown  began  talking  upon  the  subject 
always  uppermost  iu  his  thouglit,  and,  I  may  add,  action  also.  Those 
who  remeiriber  the  power  of  his  mond  magnetism  will  understand 
how  surely  and  readily  he  lifted  his  listener  to  the  level  of  his  own 
devotion ;  so  that  it  suddenly  seemed  mean  and  unworthy  —  not  to 
say  wicked  —  to  be  living  in  luxury  while  such  a  man  was  strug- 
gling for  a  few  thousands  to  carry  out  his  cherished  plan.  *  Oh/ 
said  he,  *  if  I  could  have  the  money  that  is  smoked  away  during  a 
single  day  in  Boston,  I  could  strike  a  blow  which  would  make  sla- 
very totter  from  its  foundations.'  As  he  said  these  words,  his  look 
and  manner  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  was  quite  C4^pable  of 
accomplishing  liis  purpose.  To-day  all  sane  men  everywhere  ac- 
knowledge its  truth.  Well,  I  bade  hiin  adieu  and  drove  home, 
thinking  many  thoughts,  —  of  the  power  of  a  mighty  purpose  lodged 
in  a  deeply  religious  soul ;  of  only  one  man  with  Gotl  on  his  side. 
The  splendor  of  spring  sunshine  filled  the  room  when  I  awoke  the 
next  morning ;  nuniberiess  birds,  rejoicing  in  the  returning  warmth, 
tilled  all  the  air  with  melody;  dandelions  sparkled  in  the  vivid  grass; 
everything  was  so  beautiful,  that  the  wish  rose  warm  in  my  heart  to 
comfort  and  aid  John  Brown.  It  seemed  not  much  to  do  to  sell  our 
estate  and  give  the  proceeds  to  him  for  his  sublime  purpose.  What 
if  another  home  w(Te  not  as  beautiful !  When  Mr.  Stearns  awoke  I 
told  him  my  morning  thoughts,  lleflecting  awhile,  he  said:  *  Per- 
hji])s  it  would  n(»t  be  just  right  to  the  children  to  do  what  you  sug- 
gest ;  but  I  will  do  all  I  can  in  justice  to  them  and  you.'  When 
breakfast  was  over,  he  drove  to  the  residence  of  Judge  Russell  and 
handed  Captain  Brown  his  cheek  for  seven  thousivud  dollars.     But 
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mg  not  known  at  that  time,  and  on\j  iniule  public  after  tbe 
kth  of  Mr.  Stearua." 

Brown's  plan  for  Kansas  was  conlially  approved  by  Theo- 
dore Parker,  who,  as  Mrs,  Stearns  says,  raised  some  money 
in  aid  of  it,  as  he  afterwards  did  for  the  Virginia  enterprise. 
It  was  in  connection  with  the  latter  that  Brown  made  and 
showed  to  a  few  friends  this  draft  of  a  letter  iutroduo- 
iug  him  to  antialavery  men,  which  I  find  among  Brgwu'a 

IK  brown's  DEacaiPTioN  of  himself  (1858). 

''  This  will  iotrodace  a  friend  who  visits  (Wnrcepler)  in  order  to 
enna  to  sustain  and  further  the  ciLuse  nf  freedom  in  the 
hilC)]  Stales  and  in  all  Ihe  world.     In  behalf  of  ibis  eauHe  he  baa 
m  hr  exhausted  his  own  limited  nienne  ns  to  pla(«  his  wif«  aud  thrM 
tang  dnughtera  in  ciroanistaDr.es  of  privation  and  of  dependence 
D  the  generosity  of  their  friends,  who  have  eared  for  them.    He  has 
pttribaiod  tbe  entire  services  uf  two  strung  ininnr  sons  ftir  two  jean, 
I  uf  himself  for  mure  than  three  years,  during  whieh  time  tliejr 
i»  alt  endured  great  hardships,  exposure  of  beahb,  and  <itlier  pri- 
During  much  uf  the  past  three  years  he  had  with  him  in 
ix  sons  and  a  son-in-law,  who,  togcllier  with  himself,  \ 
^  rick  ;  two  were  made  prisoners,  and  subjected  tu  most  hurlwruus 
;  two  were  severely  wounded,  and  one  murdered.     During 
>  lime  h«  figured  with  some  snceess  under  the  title  of  '  Old  Bro 
n  perilling  his  life  in  comjuny  with  his  sons  and  son-lu-lnw,  whu 
I  shared  theso  trials  with  him.     Hia  object  is  commended  to  the 
t  feelings  of  yourself  and  all  wbi>  love  liberty  aud  equal  rights 
K (Massachusetts),  and  bimaelf  indorsed  as  an  earnest  and  steady- 
minded  man,  and  a  true  descendant  of  Peter  Brown,  one  of  tbe 
'Mayfluwer'  Pilgrima." 

Theodore  Parker  first  met  Brown  at  hia  Sunday  congrega- 
tion in  the  Boston  Muaio  Hall  in  January,  18S7,  nnless  he 
had  briefly  encountered  him  at  Chicago  two  months  earlier. 
They  soon  became  warm  friends,  for  Brown  had  heard  Par- 

Eprejtch  m  early  aa  1853,  and  admired  bis  deep  piety, 
oUr  eloquence,  and  devotion  to  liberty,  although  tbey 
e  far  apart  in  theology.  In  April.  18.^7,  when  "  Uncle 
I'g  hounds  "  were  said  to  be  on  Brown's  traefe,  ■ 
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took  refuge  at  the  house  of  Judge  Bussell  ^  in  BoBton,  Parker 
wrote  to  Russell  in  these  words  :  — 

Sunday  HonuDg. 

My  dear  Judge,  —  If  John  Brown  falla  into  the  hands  of  the 
marshal  fK»m  Kansas,  he  b  sure  either  of  the  gaUows  or  of  somethii^ 
Tot  wui^e.  If  1  were  in  his  pueition,  I  should  shoot  dead  any  man 
who  attempted  to  arrest  mc  for  tliotse  alleged  crimes ;  then  I  should 
be  tried  by  a  Massachusetts  jury  and  be  acquitted. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  P. 

P.  S.     I  don't  advise  J.  B.  to  do  this,  but  it  is  what  I  should  do. 


Parker  was  one  ot  the  first  in  Boston  to  hear  and  entertain 
Brown's  Virginia  plans.  Plots  in  some  degree  similar  were 
familiar  to  him,  for  other  enthusiasts  had  brought  their  pro- 
jects to  be  criticised  or  rejected  by  the  clear  judgment  of 
the  Boston  nulical.  Like  others,  Parker  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  sagacity  of  many  parts  of  Brown's  scheme 
and  the  wiUluess  of  the  rest ;  but  he  was  willing  to  help  it 
for\^'\rd  for  Brown's  sake,  and  raised  money  in  aid  of  it 
Aft'^r  it  had  culminated,  he  wrote  from  Home  the  week 
following  Brown's  execution  in  these  words  concerning 
American,  Italian,  and  universal  affairs  :  — 


*  Judg^  Rnv<.'ll  gives  these  anei^dotes  of  Brown  during  this  retirement  at 
his  housk*  :  **  He  usttl  to  take  out  hi3  two  revolvers  and  repeater  every 
iiii^ht  Ivfore  goiiii;  to  Xied,  to  make  sure  of  their  loads,  saying,  *  Here  are 
oijihtt'on  liveji.'  To  Mrs.  Russell  he  once  saiil,  *  If  yon  hear  a  noise  at 
night,  i»ut  the  l»aby  under  the  pillow.  I  should  hate  to  spoil  these  car- 
jK?tA,  ti>o,  but  you  know  I  cannot  be  ttiken  alive.*  Giving  an  account  one 
d:\y  of  liis  s«in  Fiviloriok's  death,  who  was  shot  by  Martin  White,  t 
Mithoilist  pn-aihor,  Mrs.  Russell  broke  out,  Mf  I  were  you,  Mr.  Brown, 
I  woulii  light  those  ruffians  as  long  as  1  lived.'  'That,'  he  replied,  *ia 
ni»t  a  Chnstinn  spirit.  If  I  thought  I  had  one  bit  of  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
I  would  never  lift  my  hand  ;  I  do  not  make  war  on  slaveholders,  even 
when  I  fight  thorn,  but  on  slavery.'  He  would  hobi  up  Mrs.  Russell's 
little  girl,  less  than  two  years  old,  and  tell  her,  *When  I  am  hung  for 
treason,  you  can  say  that  you  used  to  stand  on  Captain  Brown's  hand  ;' 
and  when  he  came  to  Boston  two  years  after,  in  May,  1859,  on  his  way  to 
Har|>er's  Ferry,  he  brought  her  some  cakes  of  majde  sugar  from  the  Adiroo* 
•'^c  home," 
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3%eodore  Parker  to  E.  W.  Emerson, 

Dec.  9,  1859. 

My  dear  Emerson,  —  Mr.  Apthorp  leaves  me  ia  corner  of  his 
paper,  which  I  am  only  too  glad  to  fill  with  a  word  or  two  of  greet- 
ing to  you  and  yours.  I  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  brave  things  spoken 
by  you  at  the  Fraternity  Lecture,  and  the  hearty  applause  I  knew  it 
must  meet  with  there.  Wendell  Phillips  and  you  have  said  about 
all  the  brave  words  that  have  been  spoken  about  our  friend  Captain 
Brown  —  No  I  J.  F.  Clarke  preached  his  best  sermon  on  that  bmve 
man.  Had  I  been  at  home,  sound  and  well,  I  think  this  occasion 
would  have  either  sent  me  out  of  the  country —  as  it  has  Dr.  Howe  — 
or  else  have  put  me  in  a  tight  place.  Surely  I  could  not  have  been 
quite  unconcerned  and  safe.  It  might  not  sound  well  that  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Twenty-Eighth  Congregational  Church  had  "  left  for  parts 
unknown,''  and  that  **  between  two  days,''  and  so  could  not  fulfil  his 
obligations  to  lecture  or  preach.  Here  to  me  ''  life  is  as  tedious  as 
a  twice-told  tale ; "  it  is  only  a  strenuous  idleness,  —  studying  the 
remains  of  a  dead  people,  and  that  too  for  no  great  purpose  of  help- 
ing such  as  are  alive,  or  shall  ever  become  so.  I  can  do  no  better  and 
no  more.  Here  are  pleasant  Americans,  —  Mrs.  Crawford,  my  friend 
Dr.  Appleton,  and  above  all  the  Story s,  —  most  hospitable  of  people, 
and  full  of  fire  and  wit.  The  Apthorps  and  Hunts  are  kind  and  wise 
as  always,  and  full  of  noble  sentiments.  Of  course,  the  great  works 
of  architecture,  of  sculpture  and  painting,  are  always  here;  but  I  con- 
fiess  I  prefer  the  arts  of  use,  which  make  the  three  millions  of  New 
England  comfortable,  intelligent,  and  moral,  to  the  fine  arts  of 
beauty,  which  afford  means  of  pleasure  to  a  few  emasculated  dil- 
ettanti. None  loves  beauty  more  than  I,  of  Nature  or  Art ;  but 
I  thank  God  that  in  the  Revival  of  Letters  our  race  —  the 
world-conquering  Teutons  —  turned  off  to  Science,  which  seeks 
Truth  and  Industry,  that  conquers  the  forces  of  Nature  and  trans- 
figures Matter  into  Man  ;  while  the  Italians  took  the  Art  of  Beauty 
for  their  department.  The  Brownings  are  here,  poet  and  poetess 
both,  and  their  boy,  the  Only.  Pleasant  people  are  they  both,  with 
the  greatest  admiration  for  a  certain  person  of  Concord,  to  whom  I 
also  send  my  heartiest  thanks  and  good  wishes.  To  him  aud  his 
long  life  and  prosperity  I 

Theodore  Parker.* 

1  Parker's  letter  to  Francis  Jackson  on  the  dee<l  and  death  of  Brown  waa 
one  of  hh  last  public  utterances,  —  for  he  died  and  was  buried  in  Florence, 
where  Mrs.  Browning  was  afterwanis  buried,  in  May,  1860. 

33 
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I  have  spokeu  of  the  unstinted  gifts  of  (Jeorge  and  Maiy 
Steams,  in  aid  of  Brown  and  his  work.  Gerrit  Smith,  the 
baronial  democrat  of  roral  New  York,  was  the  counterpart 
of  Stearns  in  generosity  of  giving.  He  did  not  finally  be- 
stow so  much  money  on  Brown's  enterprises  as  Mr.  Stearns, 
but  he  stood  ready  at  all  times  to  meet  responsibility,  and 
to  contribute  when  appeals  were  made.  He  was  early  in- 
formed of  the  Virginia  scheme,  which  he  did  not  disap- 
prove, and  to  aid  which  he  gave  hundreds  of  dollars,  and 
would  have  given  thousands  if  necessary.  He  saw  fit  after 
Brown's  death  to  disguise  in  some  ways  his  deep  interest  in 
the  old  hero ;  but  this  was  from  no  disregard  of  Brown's 
great  qualities,  which  he  never  ceased  to  praise.  I  will  not 
enter  now  upon  the  reasons  for  this  course  of  Smith,  and  I 
have  set  forth  the  facts  in  their  proper  place.  To  me  he 
never  denied  his  share  in  the  enterprise  of  Brown ;  and  he 
lived  to  see  its  grand  results  in  the  years  directly  following 
Brown's  death.  The  part  taken  by  Dr.  Howe  and  Colonel 
Higginson  in  the  enterprise  has  also  been  related,  and  need 
not  be  remarked  upon  further.  Dr.  Howe  shrank  at  first 
from  acknowledging  his  connection  with  Brown,  and  dis- 
tressed some  of  his  friends  thereby ;  for  he  was  overcome 
by  the  contemplation  of  results  which  he  might  have  fore- 
seen, but  did  not.  Higginson  desired  even  greater  publicity 
for  the  truth  than  then  seemed  necessary,  and  the  records 
which  he  has  preserved  are  of  material  value  in  confirming 
any  authentic  account  of  tlie  conspiracy. ^ 

1  Brown's  soeret  committee  kept  no  records,  and  its  members  generally 
destroyed  their  letters  to  each  other  after  his  capture,  so  that  nobody  should 
be  injured  by  what  liad  been  written.  Mrs.  Gerrit  Smith  wrote  to  me  in 
January,  1874,  what  I  had  hrftrd  from  her  son-in-law  Charles  Miller  in  No- 
yember,  1859  :  "  Immediately  after  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair  Mr.  Smith 
destroyed  all  the  lettera  touching  Brown's  movements  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  persons  in  any  degree  privy  to  those  movements  ;  and  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  his  own  similar  letters  to  others  had  been  destroyed.** 
In  replying  (Jan.  16,  1874),  I  said  :  "  My  first  proceeding  upon  hearing  of 
the  attack  at  Harper's  Ferry,  was  to  go  over  carefully  all  the  papers  and 
letters  then  in  my  hands,  ami  destroy  all  that  could  implicate  Mr.  Smith 
or  other  persons.  Two  months  later,  when  John  A.  Andrew  placed  in  my 
hands  my  own  letters  to  Brown  (with  a  few  from  other  persons)  which  Mr. 
Phillips  had  brought  down  from  North  KlKi,  after  the  funeral  there,  I 
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Although  not  specially  a  friend  of  John  Brown  before 
then,  the  Boston  sculptor  Brackett  was  one  of  those  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  his  heroism  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He 
had  seen  Brown  once  in  a  Boston  street  in  1857^  and  been 
attracted  by  the  dignity  of  his  mien.  The  impression  then 
and  afterwards  made,  kindled  a  glowing  desire  to  perpetuate 
in  marble  this  remarkable  man.  The  story  of  his  bust  of 
Brown,  as  he  told  it  at  the  time,  runs  thus :  — 

'*  I  coald  hardly  sleep  or  eat,  so  absorbing  was  the  desire  that  took 
possession  of  my  mind.  I  had  no  money  to  make  the  journey  to 
Virginia,  and  I  finaUy  went,  in  torn,  to  Dr.  Howe  and  Wendell 
Phillips,  requesting  a  loan  for  the  purpose.  Neither  of  them  con- 
sidered a  marble  bust  of  Brown  really  important,  with  so  many  other 
things  to  be  thought  of.  But  I  said  there  is  one  man  who  if  he  can- 
not help  me  will  listen,  and  perhaps  give  me  furtherance ;  so  I  went 
to  Mr.  Steams.  When  I  entered  his  counting-room  he  was  just 
leaving  it  for  Medford.  In  a  few  moments,  while  walking  along 
with  him,  I  explained  in  brief  why  I  had  come.  He  replied :  '  You 
are  right :  it  ought  to  be  done ;  but  just  now  I  am  fully  occupied  in 
efforts  to  obtain  funds  for  Brown's  defence.  I  will  menticm  the  mat- 
ter to  Mrs.  Steams ;  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning,  and  you  shall 
have  her  reply.'  I  did  so ;  when,  putting  the  money  needful  into 
my  hand,  he  said:   'Mrs.   Steams  says,  ''Take  that,   and    start 

went  over. these  alao  carefully,  before  I  left  Boston  that  day,  and  destroyed 

what  would  implicate  others.     But  some  of  the  correspondence  of  18o8--59 

had  lodged  with  Theodore  Parker,  and  came  hack  to  me  a  year  or  two  after 

his  death ;  this  I  did  not  destroy.     Colonel  Higginson  also  had  retained 

some  of  the  letters  which  passed  through  my  hands,  with  copies  of  many 

that  he  wrote  to  me  or  to  Brown,  and  all  these  still  exist.     It  is  likely 

Mrs.  St4*anis  has  documents  touching  the  matter.      I  should  doubt  if  Dr. 

Howe  had  many ;  but  Vice-President  Wilson  told  me,  some  weeks  ago, 

that  he  had  recovered  an  important  letter  of  his  own,  which  in  1859-60 

was  supposed  to  be  lost,  when  it  went  to  Canada  or  somewhere,  but  has 

now  got  home  again.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  all  written 

evidence  in  the  case  is  lost"     In  fact,  I  have  since  found  several  of  the 

notes  which  passed  between  members  of  the  secret  committee.    Here  is  one 

from  Mr.  Steams,  concerning  a  meeting  at  Theoilore  Parker's  house,  to 

consult  about  raising  money  for  Brown  :  — 

Boston,  Sept  29,  1858. 

My  dcab  Feibmd, — Yoan  of  yesterday  is  at  liuid.  I  should  prefer  Satunlay  at 
Mven  p.  M  ,  if  that  is  agreeable  to  Mr.  Parker  and  yountelf.  If  you  decide  on  that  time. 
please  notify  Mr.  Parker  and  Dr.  Howe.  If  you  do  not  write  me  to  change  the  time,  I 
•hall  be  there  without  further  notice. 
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immediately ; "  and  these  aie  her  inBtrnetioiit :  **  John  Brown  wiH 
refuse  to  have  his  hust  taken ;  he  will  say,  '  All  nonsense ;  better  give 
the  money  to  the  poor ! '    And  if  Mr.  Brackett  replies  that  posterity 
will  want  to  know  how  he  looked,  he  may  also  say,  *  No  conseqnpnre 
to  posterity  how  I  looked ;  better  give  the  money  to  the  poor!'    Then, 
if  every  argument  fails  to  eonvinoe  him,  lot  Mr.  Bnickett  say  that 
ho  has  come  at  the  express  wish  and  expense  of  Mrs.  Steams,  and 
that  she  will  be  deeply  disappointed  if  he  returns  without  the  meas- 
urements." '    The  next  momiug  I  was  on  my  way  to  Virginia,  and 
found  on  arriving  at  Charlestown  that  I  had  not  oome  an  hour  too 
soon.     The  excitement  over  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  from  the  North 
was  intense  and  ridiculous.     I  was  seized,  and  <mly  escaped  imprison- 
ment by  appealing  to  Mr.  Griswold,  whose  services  had  been  secured 
for  the  defence.    Through  his  efforts  and  inHuenoe  the  officials  were 
reassured,  and  I  was  allowed  to  accompany  him  to  the  prison,  bat 
not  to  cross  the  threshold.    Thn>ugh  the  open  door  I  saw  the  object 
of  my  pilgrimage  quietly  reading,  but  heavily  loaded  with  chains. 
He  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  with  both  hands  chained,  and  his  feet 
chained  to  the  floor.     Only  those  who  saw  him  in  that  miserable 
prison  can  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  moral  gn'andeur  of 
his  presence !     Everybody  and  everything  was  dwarfed  in  com- 
parison.   He  looked  up  (win  his  book,  when  addressed  by  his  counsel, 
and  listened  attentively  U>  the  request  conveyed  from  me.    Impressive 
as  the  sc^ne  was,  I  could  not  restrain  a  smile  when  his  reply  repeated 
the  very  words  of  Mrs.  Steams,  —  *  Nonsense!    All  nonsense  !    Bet- 
ter give  the  money  to  the  jKKir!  *    When  Mr.  Griswold  said  he  murt 
rcmcmbor  that  he  was  becoming  famous,  and  that  piisterity  would 
like  to  see  how  lie  kK>ked,  the  prophecy  was  again  fulfilled,  and  the 
resjxtnse  came,  even  more  emphatic,  —  *  No  consequence  to  posterity 
liow  I  looked  !     Give  the  money  to  the  jxjor ! '     For  some  time  Mr. 
Griswold  Lihored  to  change  his  purpose,  but  finally  returned  to  m« 
(still  standing  outside  the  door)  and  said  :  '  It  is  no  use,  he  will  not 
yield  one  jot.     I  am  sorry  for  your  disappointment,  but  it  is  useless 
arguing  further.'    The  moment  then  had  come  for  *  the  last  resort.' 
*  Please  say  to  him  that  I  have  come  at  the  express  wish  and  pecuni- 
ary ex})onse  of  Mrs.  Stearns,  and  that  she  will  be  deeply  disappointed 
if  I  return  without  the  measurements  for  a  bust.'     I  watched  his  face 
eagerly  while  Mr.  Griswold  repeated  to  him  these  woMs,  <m  which 
hung  all  my  h(»pes.     As  he  listened,  I  could  see  signs  of  interest, 
mingled  with   sur^mse,  hi  his  foce;  then  a  grave  though tfuluess. 
Presently  his  hands  dropped  at  his  sides,  and  he  seemed  lost  in 
thought.     Then,  lifting  his  head  and  straightening  himself  up,  he 
said,  with  emotion  :  '  Anything  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Steams  desire.    Take 
the  measu laments.' " 
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The  measurements  were  thus  secured,  and  the  bust  was 
made.  It  shows  to  what  extent  the  artist  was  inspired  by 
his  subject,  and  faithfully  represents  the  moral  sublimity 
of  the  martjur.  Charles  Sumner  exclaimed  on  seeing  it, 
''There  is  nothing  the  sim  shines  upon  so  like  Michael 
Angelo's  Moses ! ''  and  the  art  critic  Jarves  said :  '^  If  in 
some  future  age  it  should  be  dug  up,  men  would  ask,  What 
old  divinity  is  this  ?  "  It  is  an  idealized  portrait  of  Brown, 
yet  recalling  the  features  of  the  man,  as  well  as  his 
grand  air. 

Mention  must  be  omitted  of  the  other  friends  of  Brown  ; 
nor  need  I  dwell  on  my  own  friendship  with  him,  which  this 
volume  sufficiently  attests.  My  opinions  were  those  of 
Brown,  of  Parker,  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Smith,  and  the 
older  men  who  foresaw  the  catastrophe  of  American  slavery. 
On  the  day  of  his  death  Brown  penned  this  sentence,  which 
he  handed  to  one  of  his  guards  in  the  prison  :  — 

Charlestown,  Va.,  Deo.  2,  1859. 

I,  John  Brown,  am  now  qnitc  oerttun  that  the  crimes  of  this  guilty 
land  will  never  be  purged  away  but  with  bUxKl.  I  had,  as  I  now 
think  vainly,  flattered  myself  that  without  very  much  bloiMlshed  it 
might  be  done. 

A  week  before,  Parker  had  written  from  Rome  to  Francis 
Jackson  in  Boston  :  "  A  few  years  ago  it  did  not  seem  diffi- 
cult first  to  check  slavery,  and  then  to  end  it,  without  any 
bloodshed.  I  think  this  cannot  be  done  now,  nor  ever  in 
the  future.  All  the  great  charters  of  humanity  have  Ixmmi 
writ  in  blood.  I  once  hoped  that  of  American  Democracy 
would  be  engrossed  in  less  costly  ink ;  but  it  is  plain  now 
that  our  pilgrimage  must  lead  through  a  Red  Sea,  wherein 
many  a  Pharaoh  will  go  under  and  perish."  So  it  hap- 
pened ;  and  not  only  the  Pharaohs,  but  the  leaders  of  the 
I)eople  perished.  Standing  on  the  battle-field  at  Gett\-s- 
burg,  four  years  after  Brown's  execution  (Nov.  19,  18()«^), 
Abraham  Lincoln  pronounced  his  eulogy  on  those  who 
"  gave  their  lives  that  the  nation  might  live,-'  callinj]:  on  his 
hearers  to  resolve  "that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain ;   that  this  nation,  under  (lod,  shall  have  a  now 
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birfh  of  freedom ;  and  that  goTemment  of  the  people,  bj 
the  people  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth,'*  — thus  echoing  the  very  words  of  Fftrker,  so  often 
heard  in  prayer  and  sermon  from  his  Boston  .pnlpit.  Not 
long  afterward  Lincoln  himself  fell,  the  last  greaV  victim  in 
the  straggle,  as  John  Brown  had  bcNen  its  first  great  martyr. 
Henceforth  their  names  are  joined  and  their  words  remem- 
bered together,  ^  the  speech  of  the  condemned  convict  at 
Charlestown  and  that  of  the  successful  statesman  at  (Gettys- 
burg going  down  to  posterity  as  the  highest  range  of  elo- 
quence in  onr  time.  But  those  brave  men  whom  Lincoln 
commemorated  went  forth  to  battle  at  the  call  of  a  great 
people ;  they  were  sustained  by  the  resources  and  the  ardor 
of  millions.  I  must  daily  remember  my  old  friend,  lonely, 
poor,  persecuted,  making  a  stand  with  his  handful  of  fol- 
lowers on  the  outpost  of  Freedom,  our  own  batteries  trained 
upon  him  as  the  furious  enemy  swept  him  away  in  the  storm 
of  their  vengeance ;  and  then  I  see  that  history  will  exalt 
his  fame  with  that  of  the  liberators  of  mankind,  who  sealed 
their  testament  of  benefactions  with  the  blood  of  noble 
hearts. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  FORAY  IN  VIRGINIA. 

TT  80  happens  that  Brown  left  behind  him  a  brief  Diary, 
^  serving  as  a  key  to  his  correspondence  from  the  time  he 
reached  Michigan  with  his  freedmen  in  March,  1859,  to  the 
final  arrangements  for  his  campaign  in  October.  Printed 
here  with  notes  and  comments,  this  Diary  will  make  plain 
what  might  not  be  so  clear  from  his  letters  alone,  consider- 
ing that  most  of  Brown's  own  letters  of  this  year  were  de- 
stroyed, either  by  those  who  received  them  or  by  members 
of  the  family  who  feared  that  they  would  compromise  his 
friends. 

JOHN   brown's   latest  DIART. 

From  DOroitj  March  10,  1859,  to  the  Kennedy  Farm,  October  8. 

March  10.  Wrote  Augustus  Wattles  to  enclose  to  E.  and  A. 
King;  also  wrote  Frederick  Douglass  at  Detnat;  also  wrote  W. 
Penn  Clarke,  Iowa  City ;  also  C  P.  Tidd.     Gave  Kagi  $1.25. 

March  16.  Wrote  J.  B.  Grinnell.  Wrote  A.  Hazlett,  Indiana 
P.  0.,  Indiana  County,  Pa. 

March  25.  Wrote  wife  and  children  to  write  me,  care  of  Ameri- 
can House,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Enclosed  draft  for  $150.  J.  H.  Kagi, 
Dr. :  To  cash  for  Carpenter,  five  dollars.  Clinton  Gilroy,  Esq., 
New  London,  Conn. 

[Between  the  dates  March  25  and  June  18,  Brown  was  at  Peter- 
boro'  (April  11-14),  at  Concord  (May  7-9),  at  Boston  (May  9-June 
3},  and  at  North  Ell»a  (June  6-9).J  * 

West  Andover,  Ohio,  June  18.  Borrowed  John's  old  compass, 
and  left  my  own,  together  with  Gunley's  book,  with  him  at  West 
Andover;  also  borrowed  his  small  Jacob  staff;  also  gave  him  for  ex- 
penses fifteen  dollars ;  write  him,  under  cover  to  Horace  Lindsley, 
West  Andover.     Henry  C.  Carpenter. 

June  21.  Gave  J.  H.  Kagi  fifty  dollars  for  expenses  at  Cleve- 
land. 
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June  23.  Wrote  wife  and  children^  and  enclosed  five  dollars. 
Also  wrote  J.  Henrie  Kagi  to  inquire  at  Bedford  for  letters.  If 
none  found,  ho  will  wait. 

June  27.  Wrote  J.  Henrie  that  he  will  find  a  line  at  Chambers- 
burgy  or  three  Smiths  and  Anderson. 

June  29.  Wrote  Horace  Greeley  &  Co.,  enclosing  three  dollars 
for  **  New  York  Tribune."    Gave  Watson  fifty  doUars  for  P. 

June  30.  Wix>te  J.  Henrie  to  write  I.  Smith  &  Sons  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  if  he  needs  tc»  do  so. 

JtUy  5.  Wrote  John  and  Jason  about  freight,  etc. ;  also  wife ; 
also  Charles  Blair  to  forward  freight ;  also  to  write  I.  Smith  &  Sons 
at  Chambersburg.  Gave  Oliver  for  expenses  $160.  Gave  Stephens 
for  expenses,  June  17,  at  West  Andover,  $25. 

July  8.  Wrote  John,  enclosing  two  fifty-dollar  drafts.  Gave 
John  Henrie  forty  dollars  for  expenses. 

July  12.  Wrote  John  Henrie  and  J.  Smith.  Also  Jacob  Frery, 
Esq.,  about  hogs. 

July  22.  Wrote  John,  enclosing  draft  for  $100,  with  instructions. 
Also  wrote  Watson  some  instructions.     Also  John  Henrie. 

July  27.  Wrote  wife  and  children  for  Watson  not  to  set  out  till 
we  write  him. 

August  2.  Wrote  wife  for  Watson  and  Dauphin  Thompson  to 
come  on ;  also  wrote  James  N.  Glcmcester  and  J.  Henrie. 

August  G.     Wrote  J.  Henrie. 

August  8.  Wrote  same ;  also  wife  and  children  that  friends  had 
arrived,  and  about  wintering  stock.     Date  altered  to  August  11. 

August  16.     Wr()te  wife  and  John,  Jr.,  for  instructions,  etc. 

August  17.     Wrote  Jason  for  box,  etc. 

August  18.     Wrote  F.  B.  S[anbom]  and  other  friends.* 

August  24.     Wrote  Charles  Blair. 

September  9.    Wrote  wife,  F.  B.  S[anbom],  Frederick  Douglass, 

*  This  was  about  tlie  time  that  Douglass  visited  Brown  at  Chambers- 
burg. Tlie  purpose  of  Brown's  letter  to  me  was  to  raise  three  Imndred 
dollars  more,  since  ho  was  delayed  for  want  of  money  ;  and  I  undertook  t^) 
raise  it.  On  the  4th  of  September  I  had  sent  him  two  hundred  dollars,  of 
which  Dr.  Howe^ave  fifty  ;  on  the  14th  I  had  all  but  thirty-five  dollars  of 
the  remaining  hundred,  Colonel  Higginson  having  sent  me  twenty  dollars. 
I  think  tlie  balance  was  paid  by  Mr.  Ste^ims,  who  on  the  8th  of  September 
had  written  thus  to  Higginson  :  "By  reading  Mr.  Sanbom'.s  note  to  me  a 
second  time,  I  see  that  the  enclosed  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  you  with 
his  note.  Please  read  it  and  enclose  again  to  him.  I  hope  you  will  Iw 
able  to  get  the  fifty  dollars.  We  have  done  all  we  could,  and  fall  short 
another  fifty  as  yet."  The  "enclosed"  hero  was  an  urgent  appeal  from 
Chambei-sburg  for  money. 
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James  li.  Gloaceister,  J.  W.  L[oguen] ;  also  came  on  the  20th  of 
September. 

October  1.  Wrote  wife  and  children  on  various  matters,  —  win- 
tering 8tock|  money,  etc  Also  wrote  (to  J.  B.,  Jr.)  home,  and  at 
Cleveland.     Also  J.  B.  L.  (September  30  and  October  1). 

October  8.  Wrote  wife  and  children  about  Bell  and  Martha,  and 
to  write  John. 

[To  this  paper  was  added  the  following.] 

Names  of  Men  to  Call  upon  for  Assistance. 

Isaac  J.  White  and  William  Burgess,  Carlisle,  Cumberland 
County,  Pa.;  Joseph  A.  Crowley,  Elias  Rouse,  and  John  Fidler, 
Bedford,  Pa.;  £.  D.  Bassett,  718  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia; 
John  D.  Sooville. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  Diary  is  incomplete,  naming  but 
a  portion  of  the  letters  that  Brown  wrote  in  this  period, 
and  specifying  less  than  half  his  expenses,  which  from 
March  10  to  October  16  must  have  exceeded  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars.  His  sources  of  revenue  have  already  been 
pointed  out ;  but  they  may  be  more  plainly  indicated,  now 
that  it  is  no  longer  invidious  to  be  known  as  the  friend  of 
John  Brown.  When  he  reached  Canada  from  Kansas  with 
his  rescued  fugitives,  his  exchequer  was  nearly  exhausted, 
although  he  had  supplied  it  to  some  extent  in  Kansas  by 
collecting  debts  and  property  belonging  to  the  defunct 
National  Committee,  as  has  been  mentioned.^ 

1  An  evidence  of  this  ia  found  in  the  following  notification  to  one  of 
Mr.  Whitman's  Kansas  agents,  twelve  months  before  the  attack  on  Har- 
per's Ferry  :  — 

Ottumwa,  Oct  7,  1858. 
Mr.  John  T.  Cox. 

Sir,  —  Yoa  are  hereby  notified  that  I  hold  chiims  against  the  National  Kansas 
Committee  which  are  good  against  them  and  all  persons  whatever:  and  that  I  have 
authority  fhim  said  committee  to  take  po88es.4ion,  as  their  agent,  of  any  supplies  be- 
longing to  said  committee,  wherever  found.  You  will  therpforo  retain  in  your  hands  all 
moneys,  notes,  or  accounts  you  may  now  have  in  your  custody,  by  direction  of  said 
committee  or  any  of  its  agents,  and  hold  them  sul^ect  to  my  call  or  order,  as  I  shall 
bold  you  responaible  for  them  to  me,  as  agent  of  said  committee. 

JOHW  Broww. 
Afftnt  National  Kanta*  CommittM. 

Of  the  same  date  is  the  following  receipt :  — 

Baceived  as  agent  National  Kansas  Committee,  of  J.  T.  Cox.  seven  men's  roarse  cot- 
ton shirts,  placed  in  his  custody  by  E.  B.  Whitman,  as  agent  of  said  committee,  for  sale 
ordistribation.  Johr  Brown. 

AgU  Sat,  Kan,  C<m. 
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The  following  letter  from  John  Brown  to  Kagi  gives  his 
own  report  of  the  success  he  had  in  raising  money  at  Gerrit 
Smith's,  and  of  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Mr.  Smith  for 
the  support  of  the  Virginia  campaign  of  1859 :  — 

John  Brown  to  Kagu 

Westpobt,  N.  Y^  April  16, 1859. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  am  here,  waiting  a  conveyance  to  take  me  borne ; 

have  been  qoite  prostrated  almost  the  whole  time  since  you  left  me 

at  John's,  with  the  difficulty  in  my  head  and  ear,  and  with  the  ague 

in  consequence.    I  am  now  some  better.    Had  a  good  visit  at 

Rochester,  hut  did  not  effect  much.    Had  a  first-rate  time  at  Peter- 

boro' ;  gut  of  Mr.  Smith  and  others  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty 

dollars,  and  a  note  (which  I  think  a  good  one)  for  two  hundred  and 

eighty-five  dollars.     Mr.  S.  wrote  to  Eastern  friends  to  make  ap  at 

least  two  thousand  dollars,  saying  he  was  in  for  one  fifth  the  amount. 

I  feel  encouraged  to  believe  it  Mill  soon  be  done,  and  wish  you  to  let 

our  folks  all  round  understand  how  the  prospects  are.     Still,  it  will 

he  some  days  (and  it  may  be  weeks)  before  I  can  get  ready  to  return. 

I  shall  not  be  idle.     If  you  have  found  my  writing-case  and  papers, 

please  forward  them  without  delay,  by  express,  to  Henry  Thompson, 

North  Elba,  Essex  County,  N.  Y. 

Your  friend  in  truth,  B. 

J.  H.  Kagi,  Esq. 

Kagi  replied  to  this  on  the  21st  and  27th  of  April,  while 
Brown  was  at  North  Elba ;  but  no  answer  came  from  Brown 
until  he  had  been  a  week  in  Boston,  after  his  last  visit  to 
Concord,  May  7-9,  1859.  He  then  wrote  as  follows  from 
the  United  States  Hotel  in  Boston,  where  he  was  then 
lodging :  — 

John  Brovm  to  Kagu 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  16,  1859. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  should  have  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  yours  of 
April  21,  to  Henry  Thompson,  together  with  writing-caBe  and 
papers  (all  safe,  so  far  as  I  now  see),  and  also  yours  of  April  27  to 
me,  but  for  being  badly  down  with  the  ague,  —  so  much  so  as  to 
disqualify  me  for  everything,  nearly.  I  have  been  here  going  on 
two  weeks,  and  am  getting  better  f<»r  two  days  past;  but  am  very 
weak.  I  wish  you  to  say  to  our  f(»lks,  all  as  8(K>n  as  may  be,  that 
there  is  sc^irce  a  doubt  but  that  all  will  be  set  right  iu  a  very  few 
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days  more,  so  that  I  can  be  on  my  way  back.    They  mast  none  of 

them  think  I  have  been  shick  to  try  and  urge  forward  a  delicate  and 

very  difficult  matter.     I  cannot  now  write  you  a  long  letter,  being 

obliged  to  neglect  replying  to  others,  and  also  to  put  off  some  very 

important  correspondence.     My  reception  has  been  everywhere  most 

cordial  and  cheering.  Your  friend  in  truth, 

John  Browm. 
J.  H.  Kaoi,  Esq. 

A  brief  note  from  Mr.  Steams,  May  27,  1859,  has  this 
passage  :  "  We  are  getting  on  slowly,  —  about  fifty  dollars 
per  day ;  and  if  Grerrit  Smith  accepts,  will  send  the  old  man 
off  early  next  week."  This  was  done,  and  the  "accept- 
ance "  of  Mr.  Smith  was  shown  by  his  sending  Brown  two 
hundred  dollars  early  in  June.  I  have  accounts  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  given  by  Smith  to  Brown  during 
1^59,  while  Mr.  Stearns  in  that  year  gave  him  more  than 
a  thousand  dollars.  Out  of  a  little  more  than  four  thou- 
sand dollars  in  money  which  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  secret  committee  in  aid  of  his  Virginia  enterprise,  or 
was  known  to  them  as  contributed,  at  least  thirty-eight  hun- 
dred dollars  were  given  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  use 
to  which  it  would  be  put. 

When  the  Boston  visit  was  over,  and  Brown  had  again 
spent  a  few  days  at  North  Elba,  he  wrote  thus:  — 

Keene,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1859. 

Dear  Sik,  —  After  being  delayed  with  sickness  and  other  hin- 
drances, I  am  so  far  on  my  way  back,  and  hope  to  be  in  Ohio  within 
the  coming  week.  Will  you  please  advise  the  friends  all  of  the  fact, 
and  say  to  them  that  as  soon  as  I  do  reach,  I  will  let  them  know 
where  I  will  be  found.    I  have  been  middling  successful  in  my 

business.  Yours  in  truth, 

John  Brown. 
J.  Hekrik,  Esq. 

Before  leaving  Westport,  June  10,  Brown  probably  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Gerrit  Smith,  mentioned  in  the  letter 
of  June  4,  which  is  given  below  with  corrections  from 
the  copy  published  soon  after  Brown's  capture,  that  first 
directed  attention  toward  Mr.  Smith  as  one  of  Brown's 
friends  in  his  last  campaign :  — 
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PsmiBOBo',  Jniw  4^  I8fi9. 
Captain  John  Bbown. 

Mv  DEAR  Friend,  —  I  wrote  yoa  a  week  af(o,  directing  my  letter 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  SteaiDS.  He  repMed,  infbmiing  ine  that  he  had 
forwarded  it  to  Westport ;  hat  as  Mr.  Morton  received  kat  eveniDg  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Sauhom,  saying  yoor  address  would  he  your  son's 
home,  —  namely,  West  Andover,  —  I  therefore  write  you  without  de- 
lay, and  direct  your  letter  to  your  son.  I  have  done  what  I  oould  thus 
far  for  Kanfuis,  and  what  I  could  to  keep  you  at  your  Kansas  work. 
Losses  hy  indorsement  and  otherwise  have  brought  me  under  heavy 
embarrassment  the  last  two  years,  but  I  must,  nevertheless,  continos 
to  do,  in  order  to  keep  you  at  your  Kansas  work.  I  send  you  here- 
with my  draft  for  two  hundred  dollars.  Let  me  hear  from  yun 
on  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  You  live  in  our  hearts,  and  our  prayer 
to  God  is  that  you  may  have  strength  to  continue  in  your  Kansas 
work.  My  wife  joins  me  in  affectionate  regard  to  you,  dear  John, 
whom  we  both  hold  in  very  liigh  esteem.  I  suppose  you  put  yie 
Whitman  nolo  into  Mr.  Sfeams's  bauds.  It  will  be  a  groiit  shame  if 
Mr.  Whitman  does  not  pay  it.  What  a  noble  man  is  Mr.  Steams!' 
How  liberally  he  has  contributed  to  keep  you  in  your  Kansas  work ! 

Your  friend, 

Gerrit  Smith. 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Smith  sent  the  letter  last 
cited,  I  wrote  to  Higginson  from  Concord :  — 

June  4,  1S.'»9. 
BrowQ  has  set  out  on  his  expedition,  having  got  some  eicfht  hun- 
dred dolLii-s  from  all  sources  except  from  Mr.  Stearns,  and  from  him 

*  To  those  who  could  read  between  the  lines,  this  letter  discloj^Mi  the 
whole  nu'thoil  of  tlie  secret  committee.  No  one  of  them  might  know  at  any 
givni  time  where  Browu  was,  but  some  other  was  sure  to  know,  —  and  in 
this  one  note  four  jH^reons  are  named  who  might  be  at  any  time  in  commn- 
nioation  with  Brown  whenever  he  was,  —  George  L.  Steams,  Edwin  Mo^ 
ton,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  Mr.  Smith  himself.  The  phrase  "  Kansas  work  " 
niishMl  none  of  tliese  persons,  who  all  knew  that  Brown  had  finally  left 
Kansas  and  was  to  oyienite  hj'no»'forth  in  the  slave  States.  The  hundred 
dollars  given  by  Mr.  Smith  April  14,  added  to  the  two  hundred  named  in 
this  letter,  and  the  note  of  E.  B.  Whitman,  of  Kansas,  which  Brown  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Smith,  make  up  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars,  or 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  two  thousand  dollars  which  he  told  Brown  he 
would  helj*  his  "Eastern  friends"  raise.  Those  friends  were  Steams, 
Howe,  Hig^jinson.  and  Sanlwrn, — for  Parker  was  then  in  Euro|)e,  and 
unable  to  contribute. 
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the  balance  of  two  thousand  dollars ;  Mr.  S being  a  man  who, 

''  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plow,  tumeth  not  back.''  Brown  left 
Boston  for  Springfield  and  New  York  on  Wednesday  morning  at  8.U0, 
and  Mr.  Steams  has  probably  gone  to  Now  York  to-day,  to  make  final 
arrangements  for  him.  Brown  means  to  be  on  the  ground  as  soon 
as  he  can,  perhaps  so  as  to  begin  by  the  4th  of  July.  He  could 
not  say  where  he  should  be  for  a  few  weeks,  but  letters  are  addressed 
to  him,  under  cover  to  his  son  John,  Jr.,  at  West  Audover,  Ohio. 
This  point  is  not  far  from  where  Brown  will  begin,  and  his  son  will 
communicate  with  him.  Two  of  his  sons  will  go  with  him.  He  is 
desirous  of  getting  some  one  to  go  to  Canada,  and  collect  recruits  for 
him  among  the  fugitives,  —  with  Harriet  Tubman  or  alone,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

This  letter  shows  I  bad  then  no  thought  that  the  attack 
would  be  made  at  Harper's  Ferry ;  nor  had  Mr.  Stearns,  to 
whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  or  writing  about  this 
matter  every  few  days.  I  have  no  doubt  he  knew  as  much 
as  I  did  about  the  general  plan,  while  Mr.  Smith  knew 
more.  On  the  6th  of  October  —  ten  days  before  the  attack 
was  made  —  I  wrote  to  Higginson,  "The  three  hundred 
dollars  desired  has  been  made  up  and  received.  Four  or 
five  men  will  be  on  the  ground  next  week,  from  these 
regions  and  elsewhere."  These  facts  were  all  known  to 
Mr.  Stearns,  who  within  a  fortnight  of  the  outbreak  was  in 
consultation  with  Mr.  Lewis  Hayden,  and  other  colored  men 
of  Boston,  about  forwarding  recruits  to  Brown.  I  think  he 
paid  some  of  the  expenses  of  these  recruits,  as  Merriam 
certainly  did. 

As  Brown  was  setting  forth  for  Virginia,  he  wrote 
thus :  — 

John  Brown  to  his  Family. 

Unfted  States  Hotel,  Boston,  May  13,  1859. 

Dear  Wipe  and  Children,  all,  —  I  wrote  you  fn>ni  Troy  last 
week,  saying  I  bad  sent  on  tbe  balance  of  articles  I  intended  to  buy, 
and  that  it  might  be  well  to  call  on  James  A.  Allen,  Westp<»rt,  for 
them  soon.  I  would  now  say,  if  you  are  not  in  a  strait  fur  i})em 
it  may  be  as  well  to  defer  sending  for  a  little,  as  I  expect  8c»on  to  be 
at  home  again,  and  may  in  that  case  be  able  to  save  considerable 
expense.  They  are  all  directed  to  John  Bn>wn  at  Wostport.  I  feel 
Dow  very  oonfidont  of  ultimate  success,  but  have  to  be  patient,  and  I 
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have  the  ague  to  hinder  me  some  lately.     May  Qod  be  the  portion 

of  you  all ! 

Yoor  affectionate  bushand  and  fiitberi 

JOHH  BbOWH. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Hay  19,  1859. 

Dear  Wife  and  Childrkn,  all,  —  I  intend  to  be  with  yon 
again  next  week ;  but  aa  I  may  fail  to  bring  it  about,  I  now  write  to 
say  to  Watson  and  Oliver  that  I  think  it  quite  certain  that  I  shall 
very  soon  be  off  for  the  southwest,  so  that  they  may  (I  think  safely) 
calculate  their  business  accordingly.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  my 
summer  clothing  put  in  order,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  comfortably ; 
I  have  had  no  shake  now  for  five  days,  and  am  getting  quite  smart 
again,  and  my  hearing  improves.  You  all  may  as  well  be  still  about 
my  movements.    God  bless  you  all ! 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

John  Brown. 

Akrok,  Ohio,  June  23,  1859. 

Dear  Wipe  and  Children,  all,  —  My  best  wish  for  you  all 
is  that  you  may  truly  love  God  and  his  cx>mmandment8.  We 
found  all  well  at  West  Andover,  and  all  middling  well  here.  I  have 
the  ague  some  yet.  I  sent  a  calf-skin  from  Troy  by  express,  directed 
to  Wat8on  Brown,  North  Elba,  to  go  by  stage  fr(un  Westport^  I 
now  enclose  five  dollars  to  help  you  further  about  getting  up  a  good 
loom.  We  start  for  the  Ohio  River  to-day.  Write  me  under  cover 
to  John  at  West  Andover,  for  the  present.  The  frost  has  been  far 
more  destructive  in  Western  New  York  and  in  Ohio  than  it  was 
in  Essex  County.  Fanners  here  are  mowing  the  finest-looking 
wheat  I  ever  saw,  for  fodder  only.  Jason  hiis  been  quite  a  sufferer. 
May  God  abundantly  bless  and  keep  you  all ! 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

John  Brown. 

John  Brown  to  J,  H,  Kagu 

Chambersburo,  Penn.,  Jane  30,  1859. 
John  Henrie,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  We  leave  here  to-day  for  Harper's   Ferry,   via 

Hagerstown.     When  you  get  there  you  had  best  look  on  the  hotel 

rogifter  for  I.  Smith  &  Sons,  without  making  much  inquiry.     We 

shall  he  looking  for  cheap  lands  near  the  railroad  in  all  pn»bability. 

You  can  write  I.  Smith  &  Sons,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  should  you  need 

to  do  so.  Yours,  in  truth, 

I.  Smitii  [John  Brown]. 


h859.) 
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The  "  three  Smitlia  and  Anderson,"  mentiooed  by  Brown 
B  his  diary  for  June  27,  wure  himself  ("  Jsaac  Smith  "),  his 
wo  sons,  Owen  (■'  Watson  Smith  "),  and  Oliver  ("  Oliver 
mith"),  and  hia  henchman,  Jerry  Anderson,  who  all  ap- 
^ared  at  Hagerstowu  June  30,  and  spent  that  niglit  at  a 
tavern  there.  July  3,  these  four  were  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
where  Brown's  lieutenant  Cook  had  been  living  for  some 
mouths  ;  and  on  the  4th  they  strolled  up  the  river  road  on 
the  Maryland  side  toward  the  house  of  J.  C.  Unseld,  & 
Maryland  slaveholder,  living  on  a  mountain  path  a  mile 
northwest  of  the  Ferry,  Early  that  forenoon  Unseld  riding 
down  to  the  Ferry  met  them  strolling  along  the  edge  of  the 
mountain  which  hero  overlooks  the  Potomac.  "  Well,  gen- 
tlemen," said  the  planter,  "  1  suppose  you  are  out  hiuitiug 
minerals,  — gold  and  silver,  perhaps  ?  "  "  No,"  said  Brown, 
"  we  want  to  buy  laud  j  we  have  a  little  money,  and  want  to 
make  it  go  as  far  as  w«  can.  How  much  is  land  worth  an  acre 
here  ?  "  Being  told  that  it  ranged  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
dollars  in  th^tt  neighborhood,  he  eaid,  "That  is  high;  I 
thought  I  could  buy  for  a  dollar  or  two  an  acre."  "  No," 
said  the  Marylander,  "  not  here  ;  if  yon  expect  to  get  land 
for  that  price,  you  'II  have  to  go  farther  west,  —  to  Kansas, 
e  of  tliose  Territories  where  there  is  Congress  land. 
pIThere  are  you  from  ?  "  "  The  northern  part  of  New  York 
"  What  have  you  followed  there  ?  "  "  Farming," 
lud  Brown ;  but  the  frost  had  been  so  heavy  of  late  years 
i  had  cut  off  their  crops,  they  could  not  make  anything 
,  so  he  had  sold  out,  and  thought  they  would  come 
nher  south  and  try  it  awhile. 
i  Having  thus  satisfied  a  natural  curiosity,  Unseld  rode  on ; 
nt  returning  some  hours  afterward,  he  again  met  Smith 
pid  his  young  men  not  far  from  the  same  place.  "  1  have 
a  looking  round  your  country  up  here,"  said  he,  "  and  it 
is  a  very  fine  country,  —  a  pleasant  place,  a  fine  view.  The 
land  is  much  better  than  I  expected  to  find  it :  your  crops 
I  are  pretty  good."  As  he  said  this  he  pointed  to  where  the 
^^fisen  had  been  cutting  grain,  —  some  white  men  and  some 
^^■mroes  at  work  in  the  fields,  as  the  cnst^m  is  there;  for  in 
^H^ashington  County  there  were  few  slaves  even  then,  and 
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men.    Brown  then  asked  if  any  farm  in  the  neighborhood 
was  for  sale.     "  Yea,  there  is  a  farm  four  miles  up  the  road 
here,  toward  Boonsborough,  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Booth 
Kennedy;  you  can  buy  that."     "Can  I  rent  it?"  said 
Brown  ;  then  turning  to  his  companions  he  said :  '<  I  think 
we  had  better  rent  awhile,  until  we  get  better  acquainted, 
so  that  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  us  in  the  purchase  of 
land."     To  this  they  appeared  to  assent,  and  Mr.  Unseld 
then  said :  "  Perhaps  you  can  rent  the  Kennedy  farm ;  it  is 
for  sale  I  know."     Brown  then  turned  to  his  sons  and  said : 
".Boys,  as  you  are  not  very  well,  you  had  better  go  back  and 
tell  the  landlord  at  Sandy  Hook  that  Oliver  and  I  shall  not 
be  there  to  dinner,  but  will  go  on  up  and  see  the  Kennedy 
I)lace.    However,  you  can  do  as  you  please."    Watson  Brown 
looked  at  Anderson,  and  then  said,  "  We  will  go  with  you." 
"  Well,"  said  the  friendly  Mary  lander,  "  if  you  will  go  on 
with  me  up  to  my  house,  I  can  then  point  you  the  road  ex- 
actly."    Arrived  there  he  invited  them  to  take  dinner,  for 
by  this  time  it  was  nearly  noon.     They  thanked  him,  but 
declined ;  nor  would  they  accept  an  invitation  to  "  drink 
something."    V  Well,"  said  Unseld,  "  if  you  must  go  on,  just 
follow  up  this  road  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  it  is 
shady  and  pleasant,  and  you  will  come  out  at  a  church  up 
here  about  three  miles.     Then  you  can  see  the  Kennedy 
house  by  looking  from  that  church  up  the  road  that  leads  to 
Boonsborough,  or  you  can  go  right  across  and  get  into  the 
county  road,  and  follow  that  up."     Brown  sat  and  talked 
with  Unseld  for  a  while,  who  asked  him  "  what  he  expected 
to  follow,  u])  yonder  at  Kennedy's  ?  "  adding  that  Brown 
^^  could  not  more  than  make  a  living  there."     "  Well,"  said 
Brown,  '*  my  business  has  been  buying  up  fat  cattle  and 
driving  them  on  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  we  expect 
to  engage  in  that  again."     Three  days  later,  Unseld,  again 
joQfging  to  or  from  the  Ferry,  again  met  the  gray-bearded 
rustic,  who  said  :  "  I  think  that  place  will  suit  me  ;  now 
just  give  me  a  description  where  T  can  find  the  widow  Ken- 
nedy and  the  administrator,"  which  Unseld  did.     A  few 
days  after,  he  once  more  met  the  new-comer,  and  found  Mr. 
Smith  had  rented  the  two  houses  on  the  Kennedv  farm,  — 
the  farm-house,  about  three  hundi-ed  j-ards  from  the  public 
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road  on  the  west  side,  where,  as  Unseld  thought,  *'  it  makes 
a  very  pretty  show  for  a  small  house,"  and  "  the  cabin," 
which  stood  about  as  far  from  the  road  on  the  east  sidp, 
"  hidden  by  shrubbery  in  the  summer  season,  pretty  much."* 
For  the  two  houses,  pasture  for  a  cow  and  horse,  and  fire- 
wood, from  July  till  March,  Brown  paid  thirty-five  dollars, 
as  he  took  pains  to  tell  Unseld,  showing  him  the  receipt  of 
the  widow  Kennedy. 

How  was  it  possible  to  mistrust  a  plain  Yankee  farmer 
and  cattle-drover  who  talked  in  that  way,  and  had  up  con- 
cealments, no  tricks,  and  no  airs  ?  Evidently  the  Mary- 
lander  did  not  once  mistrust  him,  though  he  rode  up  to  the 
Kennedy  farm  nearly  every  week  from  the  middle  of  July 
till  the  first  of  October.  "  I  just  went  up  to  talk  to  the  old 
man,"  said  he;  "but  sometimes,  at* the  request  of  others, 
on  business  about  selling  him  some  horses  or  cows.  He  was 
in  my  yard  frequently,  —  j^erhaps  four  or  five  times.  I 
would  always  ask  him  in,  but  he  would  never  go  in,  and  of 
course  I  would  not  go  in  his  house,  lie  often  invited  me 
in ;  indeed,  nearly  every  time  I  went  there  he  asked  me  to  go 
in,  and  remarked  to  me  frequently,  *  We  have  no  chairs  for 
you  to  sit  on,  but  we  have  trunks  and  boxes.'  I  declined 
going  in,  but  sat  on  my  horse  and  chatted  with  him."  Be- 
fore the  20th  of  July  he  saw  there  "  two  females,"  who  were 
Martha,  the  wife  of  Oliver  Brown,  and  Anne,  the  eldest  un- 
married sister  of  Oliver,  then  a  girl  of  not  quite  sixteen 
years.  "Twice  I  went  there,"  says  Unseld,  "and  found 
none  of  the  men,  but  the  two  ladies ;  and  I  sat  there  on  my 
horse,  —  there  was  a  high  porch  on  the  house,  and  I  could 
sit  there  and  chat  with  them  ;  and  then  I  rode  off  and  left 
them.  They  told  me  there  were  none  of  tKe  men  at  home, 
but  did  not  tell  me  where  they  were.  One  time  I  went' 
there  and  inquired  for  them,  and  one  of  the  females  an- 
swered me,  *  They  are  across  there  at  the  cabin ;  you  had 
better  ride  over  and  see  them.'     I  replied  it  did  not  make 

1  It  was  at  this  cahin  (since  torn  down)  that  Brown  kept  his  boxes  of 
riflea  and  pistols,  after  they  i-eacheil  him  from  Ohio.  The  pikes  from 
Connecticut,  a  thousand  in  niiml>er,  were  stored  in  the  loft  or  attic  of  the 
faim-house,  where  Brown  and  his  family  lived. 

34 
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any  difference ;  I  would  not  bother  them }  and  I  rode  back 

home."  ^ 

John  Brown  to  his  Family. 

Chambebsburo,  Pekn.,  July  22»  1859. 

Dear  FriendS;  all,  —  Oliver,  Martha,  and  Anne  all  got  on  safe 
on  Saturday  of  the  week  they  aet  oat.  If  W.  and  D.  set  out  in  ten 
day?  or  a  week  after  getting  this,  they  will  be  quite  in  time.  All 
well.  When  you  write,  direct  to  I.  Smith  &  Sons,  Chambersbuig, 
Penn.  Your  friend, 

Isaac  Smith. 

Chambebsburo,  Pbnk.,  July  27,  1859. 

Dear  Wife  and  Children,  all,  —  I  write  to  say  that  we  are 
all  well,  and  that  I  think  Watson  and  D.  had  not  best  set  oat  until 
we  write  again,  and  not  until  sufficient  hay  has  been  secured  to  win- 
ter all  the  stock  welL  To  be  buying  hay  in  thfe  spring  or  last  of  the 
winter  is  ruinous,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  our  getting  our  freight 
on  so  as  to  be  ready  to  go  to  work  under  some  time  yet.  We  will  give 
you  timely  notice.  When  you  write,  enclose  first  in  a  small  enve- 
lope, put  a  stamp  on  it,  seal  it,  and  direct  it  to  I.  Smith  &.  Sons, 
Harper's  Ferry,  Va. ;  then  enclose  it  under  a  stamped  envelope, 
which  direct  to  John  Henrie,  Chambersburg,  Penn.  I  need  not  say, 
do  all  your  directing  and  sealing  at  home,  and  not  at  the  post-office. 
Your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

I.  Smith. 

Chambrrsburo,  Penx.,  Aug.  2,  1859. 

Dear  Wipe  and  Children,  all,  —  If  Watson  and  D.  should 
set  out  soon  after  getting  this,  it  may  bo  well.  They  will  avoid  say- 
ing anything  on  the  road  about  North  Elba.  It  will  be  quite  as  well 
to  say  they  are  from  Essex  County ;  and  need  not  say  anything  alx^ut 
it  unless  they  are  questioned,  when  they  had  better  say  as  alx»ve. 
Persons  who  do  not  talk  much  are  seldom  questioned  much.  They 
should  buy  through  tickets  at  Troy  or  at  New  York  for  Baltimore, 

*  This  gossip  pictures,  as  no  description  could,  the  quiet  and  drowsiness 
of  this  woodlanil,  primitive,  easy-going,  hard-living  population,  amid  the 
hills  and  mountains  of  Maryland,  where  John  Brown  s|)ent  the  last  three 
months  of  his  free  lif(»,  and  gathered  his  forces  for  the  hattle  in  which  lie 
fell.  It  is  a  region  of  home-keeping,  honest,  dull  country  people  ;  and  so 
completely  did  Brown  make  himself  one  of  its  denizens,  that  he  was  accepted 
as  part  and  pan*el  of  it^  even  when  plotting  his  most  audacious  strokes. 
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where  they  will  get  tickets  for  Harper's  Ferry ;  and  there,  hy  inquir- 
ing of  Mr.  Michael  Ault,  who  keeps  the  toll-bridge  over  which  they 
have  to  pass,  they  can  find  I.  Smith  on  the  Kennedy  fann.  Watson 
will  be  a  son  and  D.  his  brother-in-law  Thompson,  if  any  inquiry  is 
made  at  the  bridge  or  elsewhere.  They  had  better  not  bring  trunks. 
We  are  all  welL  May  God  abundantly  bless  and  keep  you  all ! 
Your  affectionate  husband  and  father. 

Brown  had  not  been  living  at  the  Kennedy  fann  many 
weeks  when  a  touching  incident  occurred,  which  is  thus 
related  by  his  daughter  Anne,  who  was  then  his  housekeeper : 

"  One  day,  a  short  time  after  I  went  down  there,  father  was  sitting 
at  the  table  writing,  I  was  near  by  sewing  (he  and  I  being  alone  in 
the  room),  when  two  little  wrens  that  had  a  nest  under  the  poreh 
came  flying  in  at  the  door,  fluttering  and  twittering  ;  then  flew  back 
to  their  nest  and  again  to  us  several  times,  seemingly  trying  to  attract 
our  attention.  They  appeared  to  be  in  great  distress.  I  asked 
father  what  he  thought  was  the  matter  with  the  little  birds.  He 
asked  if  I  had  ever  seen  them  act  so  before ;  I  told  hiin  no.  '  Then 
let  ns  go  and  see,'  he  said.  We  went  out  and  found  that  a  snake 
had  crawled  up  the  post  and  was  just  ready  to  devour  the  little  ones 
in  the  nest  Father  killed  the  snake ;  and  then  the  old  birds  sat  on 
the  railing  and  sang  as  if  they  would  burst.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  express  their  joy  and  gratitude  to  him  for  saving  their 
little  ones.  After  we  went  back  into  the  room,  he  said  he  thought 
it  very  strange  the  way  the  birds  asked  him  to  help  them,  and  asked 
if  I  thought  it  an  omen  of  his  success.  He  seemed  very  much  im- 
pressed with  that  idea.  I  do  not  think  he  was  superstitious ;  but  yon 
know  he  always  thought  and  felt  that  God  called  him  to  that  work  ; 
and  seemed  to  place  himself,  or  rather  to  imagine  himself,  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  figure  in  the  old  seal  of  Virginia,  with  the  tyrant  under 
her  foot" 

Chamberrburq,  Penn.,  Aug.  16,  1859. 

Dear  Wipe  and  Children,  all,  —  I  left  all  well  at  home  yes- 
terday but  Martha,  who  was  complaining  a  little.  Am  in  hopes 
nothing  serious  Lb  the  matter.  I  will  only  now  say  I  am  getting 
along  as  well,  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  as  I  ought  to  ex|)ect. 
We  all  want  to  hear  from  you ;  but  we  do  not  want  you  all  to  write, 
and  you  need  only  say  all  is  well,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be. 
When  you  write,  enclose  in  a  small  envelope  such  as  I  now  send, 
seal  it,  and  write  on  it  no  other  directions  than  I.  Smith  &  Sons. 
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Encloee  that  in  a  stamped  eDvelupe  and  direct  it  to  John 

Esq.,  of  ChaiDberaboi^y  Fnuklin  Coantyi  Fenn.,  who  will  seud  it 

to  us.  AffiDetionately  yoaTS,  I.  S. 

CHAMBERSBTftGk  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1859. 
Dear  Wife  A?n>  Crildrex,  all,  —  I  write  to  say.  that  we  are 

all  welly  and  are  getting  along  as  well  as  we  euuld  reasonably  expect 
It  nuw  appears  likely  that  Martha  and  Anne  will  be  on  their  way 
hume  in  the  course  of  this  month,  but  they  may  be  detained  t4i  a  little 
later  (>crirMi.  I  do  not  know  what  to  advise  about  fiattening  the  old 
allotted  cow,  as  much  will  depend  on  what  you  have  to  feed  her  with ; 
whether  your  heifers  will  come  in  or  not  next  spring ;  also  upon  her 
present  conditiim.  You  must  exercise  the  best  judgment  you  have 
in  the  matter,  as  I  know  but  little  about  your  cit>ps.  I  should  like 
to  know  more  as  srK>n  as  I  can.  I  am  now  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
send  yon  something  in  the  way  of  help  before  hmg.  May  Grod  abun- 
dantly bless  you  all !    Ellcti,  I  want  yon  to  be  very  good. 

Your  affectionate  basband  and  &ther,  I.  S. 

Se2)t  9.   Bell's  letter  of  :}Olh  August  to  Watson  is  received. 

SepL  20, 1859.  All  welL    Girls  will  probably  start  for  home  soon. 

Yuure  ever,  1.  S. 

ClIAMBEBSBrRO,  Pa.,  Oot,  8,  1S,S9. 

Dear  Wife  and  Children,  all,  —  Oliver  returned  safe  on 
W«•<lne^^^lay  of  this  week.  I  want  Bell  and  Martha  both  to  feel  that 
thev  mav  have  a  home  with  you  until  we  rt-tum.     We  shall  do  all 

mm  m 

in  our  |Miwer  to  ]>rovide  for  the  wants  of  the  whole  as  one  family  till 
that  time.  If  Martha  and  Anne  have  any  money  left  after  gettiug 
home,  I  wish  it  to  be  used  to  make  all  i\a  comfortable  as  may  be  for 
tlio  proseut.  All  are  in  usually  gcK»d  iiealth.  I  exi)ect  John  will 
fH'iid  y<»ii  some  assi^^tance  soon.  Write  him  all  you  want  to  say  to  us. 
God  bless  you  all  I 

Your  aflfect innate  husband  and  father. 

From  his  rustic  retreat  Brown  thus  wrote  to  his  comrades 

and  his  sou  :  — 

To  Kof/i,  at  Chamhersburg. 

(About  July  12,  1859.) 

'*  Look  for  letters  directed  to  John  Henrie  at  Chambersburg.  Id- 
qiiire  for  h-tters  at  Chambershure:  for  I.  Smith  &  Sons,  aud  write 
them  ut  Harper's  Ferry  as  stK)n  as  any  does  come.*    See  Mr.  Henry 

>  St'o  th»-  Diary  for  July  12. 
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Watson  at  Chambersbufg,  and  find  out  if  the  ^  Tribune '  comes  on. 
Have  Mr.  Watson  and  his  reliable  friends  get  ready  to  receive  com- 
pany. Get  Mr.  Watson  to  make  you  acquainted  with  his  reliable 
friends,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  any  wise  thick  with  them,  and  do 
not  often  be  seen  with  any  such  man.  Get  Mr.  Watson,  if  he  can, 
to  find  out  a  tnisty  man  or  men  to  stop  with  at  Hagerstown  (if  any 
such  there  be),  as  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  has  gone  from  there.  Write 
Tidd  to  come  to  Chambersburg,  by  Pittsburg  aud  Harrisburg,  at 
once.  He  can  stop  off  the  Pittsburg  road  at  Hudson,  and  go  to 
Jas<m's  for  his  trunk.  Write  Carpenter  and  Hazlctt  that  we  are  all 
well,  right,  and  ready  as  soon  as  we  can  get  our  boarding-house 
fixcHl,  when  we  will  write  them  to  ct>ine  on,  and  by  what  route.  I 
will  pay  Hazlett  the  money  he  advanced  to  Anderson  for  expenses 
travelling.  Find  yourself  a  comfortable,  cheap  boarding-house  at 
once.  Write  I.  Smith  &  Sons,  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Inquire  after 
your  fc»ur  Cleveland  friends,  and  have  them  come  on  to  Chamlwrs- 
burg  if  they  are  on  the  way ;  if  not  on  the  road,  have  them  wait  till 
we  are  better  prepared.  Be  careful  what  you  write  to  all  persons. 
Do  not  send  or  bring  any  more  persons  here  until  we  advise  you  of 
our  readiness  to  board  them." 

At  this  time  Kagi  was  stationed  at  Chambersburg  to  re- 
ceive and  forward  letters,  arms,  men,  etc.  He  replied  to 
the  above  letter,  and  to  other  messages  of  Brown,  on  Mon- 
day, July  18,  and  again  July  22,  enclosing  letters  from 
Charles  Blair  and  from  John  Brown,  Jr.,  who  forwarded  the 
rifles,  etc.,  from  West  Andover,  Ohio,  on  the  22d,  25th,  and 
27th  of  July,  to  "Isaac  Smith  &  Sons,"  at  Chambersburg. 

Kagi  writes  tlius:  — 

July  18. 

I  wrote  to  Tidd  <me  week  ago  to-day,  sevond  days  l)ef<»ro  receiving 
your  letter  directing  me  to  do  so,  and  enclosing  letter  to  H.  Lindsley, 
which  I  forwarded  by  first  mail.  None  of  your  things  have  yet  ar- 
rived. Tlie  railroad  from  Harrisburg  here  does  no  freight  business 
itself,  that  all  being  done  by  a  number  of  forwarding  houses,  which 
run  private  freight  cars.  I  have  requested  each  of  these  (there  are 
six  or  eight  of  them)  to  give  me  notice  of  the  arrival  of  anything 
fur  you. 

Chambersburg,  Friday,  July  22. 

I  received  the  within,  and  another  for  Oliver,  to-day.  I  thought 
best  not  to  send  the  other;  it  is  from  his  wife.  There  are  other 
reasons,  which  I  nee<i  not  name  now.  Have  here  no  other  letters 
fr^nn  any  one.  J.  IIenrie. 
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'^  The  within  ^  was  this  note  from  John  Brown,  Jr.,  writ- 
ing under  the  name  of  '<  John  Smith,"  whose  father  was 
« Isaac"  or  "Squire"  Smith:  — 

Ashtabula,  Ashtabula  Coumtt,  Ohio,  Monday, 'July  IB,  1859. 

Dear  Father,  —  Yoora,  dated  at  Chambersboiig,  PennsylTaiiia, 
July  5,  and  mailed  at  Troy,  New  York,  July  7,  and  also  yonn  of  the 
8th,  with  enclosed  drafts  for  one  hundred  doUarSi  I  reeeived  In  doe 
season ;  am  here  to-day  to  get  drafts  cashed.  Have  now  got  all  uy 
business  so  arranged  that  I  ean  devote  my  time,  for  the  preaent,  en- 
tirely to  any  business  you  may  see  fit  to  intrust  me ;  shall  immedi- 
ately ship  your  freight,  as  you  directed,  most  probably  by  canal,  fium 
Hartstown  (foniierly  Hart's  Cross  Roads,  Crawford  County),  to  the 
river  at  Rochester,  Pennsylvania  (formerly  Beaver),  theuoe  by  rail- 
road via  Pittsbuig,  etc,  as  you  directed.  Shall  hold  myself  in  mdi* 
ness  to  go  north  on  any  business  you  choose  to  direct  or  confide  in 
my  bauds.  All  well ;  have  two  or  three  letters  fix>m  N.  £.,  which  I 
will  forward  to  J.  H.  [Kagi]. 

In  haste,  your  affectionate  son, 

John  Sioth. 

"N.  E."  was  New  England,  and  the  letters  were  from 
our  secret  committee,  or  some  members  of  it. 

In  a  note  to  John  Brown,  written  August  27.  Kagi  says : 
"  I  to-day  received  the  enclosed  letter  and  check  [fifty  dol- 
lars]." This  was  the  money  sent  on  by  Dr.  Howe  about 
August  25,  and  the  letter  was  this :  — 

Dear  Friend,  —  I  begin  the  investment  with  fifty  dollars,  and 
will  try  to  do  more  thrciugli  friends.  Our  friend  from  Concord  culled 
with  your  note.  Doctor. 

I  was  the  "  friend  from  Concord,"  and  on  the  27th-30th 
August  I  wrote  to  Brown  from  Springfield,  thus :  — 

Dear  Friend,  —  Yours  of  the  18th  has  been  received  and  com- 
municated. S.  G.  Howe  has  sent  you  fifty  dollars  in  a  draft  on  New 
York,  and  1  am  expecting  to  get  more  firom  other  sources  (perhaps 
some  here),  and  will  make  up  to  you  the  three  hundred  dollars,  if 
I  can,  as  stMui  as  I  c4in ;  but  I  can  give  nothing  myself  just  now, 
being  already  in  debt.  I  hear  with  great  pleasure  what  you  say  of 
the  success  of  the  business,  and  hope  nothing  will  occur  to  thwart  it. 
Your  R<m  John  was  in  Boston  a  week  or  two  since.     I  tried  to  find 
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him,  but  did  not ;  and  being  away  from  Concord,  he  did  not  come 
to  see  me.  He  saw  S.  G.  Howe,  George  L.  Steamsy  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, Francis  Jackson,  etc.;  and  everybody  liked  him.  I  am  very 
sorry  I  could  not  see  him.  All  your  Boston  friends  are  well.  The- 
odore Parker  is  in*Switzerland,  much  better,  it  is  thought,  than  when 
be  left  homeT    Henry  Stems,  of  Springfield,  is  dead. 

July  28. 

I  reached  here  yesterday  and  have  seen  few  people  as  yet.  Here 
I  expect  letters  from  those  to  whom  I  have  written.  I  conclude  that 
your  operations  will  not  be  delayed  if  the  money  reaches  yon  in  course 
of  the  next  fortnight,  if  yon  are  sure  of  having  it  then.  I  cannot 
certainly  promise  that -you  wiU,  but  I  think  so.  Harriet  Tubman 
is  probably  in  New  Bedford,  sick.  She  has  stayed  here  in  N.  £.  a 
long  time,  and  been  a  kind  of  missionary.  Your  friends  in  C.  are 
an  well ;  I  go  back  there  in  a  week.  God  prosper  you  in  all  your 
works !    I  shall  write  again  soon. 

Yours  ever,  F. 

Springfield,  Angust  80,  1859. 

Dear  Friend,. —  I  enclose  you  a  draft  for  fifty  d(»llars  on  New 
York,  bought  with  money  sent  by  Mrs.  Russell.  Dr.  Howe  has 
already  sent  you  fifty  dollars,  and  G.  S.,  of  P.,^  writes  me  has  sent, 
or  will  send,  one  hundred  dollars.  The  remainder  will  perhaps 
eome  more  slowly ;  but  I  think  it  will  come.  I  have  sent  your  letter 
to  Gerrit  Smith.    Please  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  these  sums. 

Yours  ever,  F. 

John  Broum  to  his  son  John. ' 

Chambersburo,  Pa.,  August,  1859. 

Dear  Friend,  —  I  forgot  to  say  yesterday  that  your  shipments  of 
freight  are  received  all  in  apparent  safety ;  but  the  bills  are  very 
high,  and  I  begin  to  be  apprehensive  of  getting  into  a  tight  spot  for 
want  of  a  little  more  funds,  notwithstanding  my  anxiety  to  make  my 
money  hold  out.  As  it  will  cost  no  more  expense  for  you  to  solicit 
ftv  ma  a  little  more  assistance  while  attending  to  your  other  business, 
■ay  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  in  New  York,  —  drafts  payable  ^i 
the  order  <^  I.  Smith  &l  Sons,  —  will  you  not  s^tund  my  Eastern  c»r 
Western  friends  in  regard  to  it  ?  It  was  impossible  f(»r  mo  to  for«*see 
the  exact  amonnt  I  should  be  obliged  to  pay  out  f(»r  evorythine:.  Now 
that  arrangements  are  so  nearly  completed,  I  biggin  to  U^\  almost  cer- 
tain that  I  can  squeeze  through  with  that  amount.     All  my  accounts 

>  Gerrit  Smith,  of  Ptterljoro'. 
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are  squared  ap  to  the  present  time ;  bat  how  I  ean  keep  ray  littfe 
wheels  in  ini>tLon  f(»r  a  few  days  more  I  am  beginning  to  feel  at  a 
loss.  It  is  terribly  humiliating  to  me  tu  begin  soliciting  of  fiiendf 
again ;  but  as  the  harvest  opens  bt*fure  me  with  iuereaaing  enooumge- 
ineiits,  I  may  not  allow  a  feeling  of  delicacy  to  detftr  me  from  asking 
the  little  further  aid  I  expect  to  need.  What  I  must  have  to  cany 
me  through  I  shall  need  within  a  very  few  days,  if  I  am  obliged  to 
CJiU  direct  for  further  help ;  so  you  will  please  expect  something  quite 
definite  very  8(K)n.  I  have  endeavored  to  economize  in  every  possible 
way ;  and'  I  will  not  ask  for  a  dollar  until  I  am  driven  to  do  so.  I 
have  a  trifle  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  on  band,  but  am 
ufraid  I  cannot  possible  make  it  reach.  I  am  highly  gratified  with 
all  our  arrangements  up  to  the  present  time,  and  feel  certain  that  no 
time  has  yet  bi*en  lost.  One  freight  is  principally  here,  but  will  have 
to  go  a  littU;  further.  Our  hands,  so  far,  are  coming  forward  promptly, 
and  better  than  I  expected,  as  we  have  called  on  them.  We  have  to 
move  with  all  caution. 

As  will  appear  by  the  next  series  of  letters,  John  Brown, 
Jr.,  undertook  to  organize  forces  in  Canada  after  forwarding 
to  his  father  the  arms  stored  in  Ohio  :  — 

SviiAcrsE,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  Aug.  11,  1859. 

Friexo  J.  IIexrie,  —  Day  before  yesterday  I  reached  Rochester. 
Foniid  our  R<x*hester  friend*  absent  at  Niagara  Falls.  Yesterday 
he  rotunied,  and  I  spent  remainder  of  day  and  evening  with  him  and 
Mr.  E.  Mijrton,  with  whom  friend  Isaac  [John  Bnnvn]  is  acquainted. 
Tlie  friend  at  Koehester  will  set  out  to  make  you  a  visit  in  a  few  days, 
lie  will  be  accompanied  by  that  "other  young  man,"  and  als*>,  if  it 
can  be  brought  around,  by  the  woman  *  that  the  Syracuse  friend  could 
tell  me  of.  The  son  will  probably  remaiu  back  for  awhile.  I  gave 
**  Frod'k  "  *  twenty-two  dollars  to  defray  expenses.  If  alive  and  well, 
you  will  see  him  ere  h)ng.  I  found  him  in  rather  low  spirits;  left 
him  in  hii^li.  Accidentally  met  at  Rochester  Mr.  E.  Mortem.  He 
was  much  pleased  to  hear  from  you  ;  was  anxious  for  a  copy  of  that 
letter  of  instructions  to  show  our  friend  at  **  Pr."*  [Peterboro'] ,  who, 
Mr.  M.  says,  has  his  whole  soul  absorbed  in  this  matter.  I  have 
jnst  made  him  a  copy  and  mailed  him  at  R.,  where  he  expects  to  he 
for  two  or  three  weeks.     He  wished  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  had 


1  F.  Doujijlass.  The  "  woman  "  8|>oken  of  was  Harriet  Tubman,  a  Mary- 
land l)cl»orah.  **  FrtMi'k  "  is  also  Douglass.  **Our  friend  at  Pr.**  wii 
Gen-it  Smith,  in  whose  family,  it  will  l>e  remembereil,  Edwin  Morton  wis 
livinj^  ;  hut  he  hiippeiicd  then  tu  bf  visiting  in  Rochester. 
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• 
reliable  infonnatioii  that  a  certain  noted  colonel,  whose  name  you 
are  all  acquainted  with,  is  now  in  Italy.  By  the  way,  the  impression 
prevaila  generally  that  a  certain  acquaiutauco  of  ours  headend  the 
party  that  visited  St.  J.  in  Missouri  lately.  Of  course  I  don't  try  to 
deny  that  which  bears  such  earmarks.  Came  on  here  tliis  moral ng. 
Found  Loguen  gone  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  also  said  woman.  As 
T.  does  not  know  personally  those  persons  in  Canada  to  whom  it  is 
necessary  to  have  letters  of  introduction,  he  thiuks  I  had  better  get 
him  to  go  with  me  there.  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  notwithstaud- 
ing  the  extra  expense,  to  go  on  to  Boston.  Loguen  is  expecting  to 
visit  Canada  soon,  anyway,  and  his  wife  thinks  would  contrive  to  go 
immediately.  I  think  for  other  reasons,  also,  I  had  better  go  on  to 
Boston.  Morton  says  our  particular  friend  Mr.  Sanliom,  in  that 
city,  is  especially  anxious  to  hear  from  you ;  has  his  heart  and  hand 
both  engaged  in  the  cause.  Shall  try  and  find  him.  Our  RcK'hester 
friend  thinks  the  woman  whom  I  shall  see  in  Boston,  **  whose  ser- 
vices might  prove  invaluable,"  had  better  be  helped  on.  I  leave 
this  evening  on  the  11.35  train  from  here;  shall  return  as  soim  as 
possible  to  make  my  visit  at  Chatham.  Will  write  you  often.  So 
lUf  all  is  welL     Keep  me  advised  as  far  as  consistent. 

Fraternally  yours, 

John  Smith. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  Aug.  18;  1859. 

Friexd  Henrie,  —  I  am  here  to-day,  so  far  on  my  way  back 
from  Boston,  whither  1  went  <m  Friday  last.  Found  our  Syracuse 
friend  there,  but  his  engagements  were  such  that  he  oould  nr)t  pos- 
sibly leave  until  yesterday  morning.  We  reached  here  about  twelve 
o'clock  last  night.  While  in  Boston  I  improved  the  time  in  making 
the  acquaintance  of  those  stanch  friends  of  our  friend  Isa^ic.  First 
called  on  Dr.  Howe,  who,  though  I  had  no  letter  of  introductinn, 
received  me  most  cordially.  He  gave  me  a  letter  to  the  friend  wlio 
does  business  on  Milk  Street  [Mr.  Steams].  Wont  with  him  to  his 
home  in  Medford,  and  took  dinner.  The  last  word  he  said  to  me 
was,  **.Tell  ft'iend  Isaac  that  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  his 
endeavor,  whatever  may  be  the  result.*'  I  have  met  no  man  on 
whom  I  think  more  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed.  He  views  mat- 
ters firom  the  standpoints  of  reastm  and  principle,  and  I  think  his 
firmness  is  unshakable.  The  friend  at  Concord  [F.  B.  Sanlwirn]  I 
did  not  see ;  he  was  absent  from  home.  The  others  here  will,  liow- 
ever,  commnnicate  with  him.  They  were  all,  in  short,  very  much 
gratified,  and  have  had  their  faith  and  hopes  much  stronerthened. 
Found  a  number  of  earnest  and  wann  friends,  wh(»sc  synifiathies  and 
thetiries  do  not  exactly  harmonize ;  but  in  spite  of  themselves  their 
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• 
hearts  will  lead  their  heads.  Gar  Boston  friends  thought  ft.  hetter 
that  our  old  friend  from  Syracose  [J.  W.  Loguen]  should  aeeompany 
me  in  my  journey  northward.  I  shall  leave  in  an  hour  or  two  for 
Rochester,  where  I  will  finish  this  letter.  I  am  very  glad  I  went  to 
Boston,  as  all  the  fiiends  were  of  the  opinion  that  oar  friend  Imac 
was  in  another  part  of  the  world,  if  not  in  another  sphere.  Our 
cause  is  their  cause,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

Going  on  to  Rochester,  the  home  of  DouglasSi  John 
Brown,  Jr.,  writes  from  there,  Aug.  17,  1859,  to  Elagi, 
saying :  — 

"  On  my  way  up  to  our  friend's  [F.  Douglass's]  house,  I  met  his 
son  Lewis,  who  informs  me  that  his  father  left  here  on  Tuesday, 
August  16,  via  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  make  yon  a  ▼isit.'' 

The  exact  date  of  Douglass's  visit  to  Brown  at  Cliambers- 
burg  seems  to  have  been  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday, 
August  19-21.  He  was  at  Mrs.  Gloucester's  in  Brooklyn 
August  18,  and  carried  to  Brown  from  her  the  following 
letter :  — 

Brookltn,  Aug.  18,  1859. 

Esteemed  Friend,  —  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  our  fricud  Mr.  F.  Douglass,  who  has  just  called  upon  us 
previous  to  his  visit  to  you,  to  enclose  to  you  for  the  cause  in  which 
you  are  such  a  zealous  lalxirer  a  small  amount,  which  please  accept 
with  my  most  ardent  wishes  for  its  and  your  benefit.  The  visit  of  our 
mutual  friend  Douglass  has  somewhat  revived  my  rather  drooping 
spirits  in  the  cause ;  but  seeing  such  ambition  and  enterprise  in  him, 
I  am  again  encouraged.  Witli  best  wishes  for  your  welfare  and 
pros))erity,  and  the  good  of  your  cause,  I  subscribe  myself 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Mrs.  £.  A.  Gloucestee. 

What  took  place  during  the  stay  of  Douglass  and  Brown 
in  Chambersburg  has  thus  been  narrated  by  Douglass, 
omitting  some  particulars  not  essential  to  the  story  :  — 

JOHN   BROWN   IN   CONFERENCE  WITH   DOUGLASS. 

''  At  my  house  John  Brown  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  col- 
ored man,  who  chilled  himself  by  different  names,  —  sometimes 
*  Emperf»r,'   at  other   times    *  Shields    Green,*  —  a  fiigitive   slaTe 
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Mill  ha<l  made  hia  mntpe  from  Chnrleatim,  S.  C>    He  was  s  man 
r  few   words  (and   his   language  wiks   Biagiilarly   Uruken},  but   at 


Wtoarnge  aud  s«lf-resp«Gt. 


I  i>n<»  wliat  sloff  Gre 


of,  and  confided  to  him  his  plans  aod  purposes.  Green  easily 
believed  in  Bruwn,  nod  proiDised  tu  git  with  biiii  whenever  be  should 
be  ready  to  move.  About  nine  weeks  before  the  rtiid  on  Harper's 
Ferry,  Brown  wiwte  to  me  thai  a  beginning  wimld  soon  be  made, 
and  that  before  ginng  forward  he  wanted  to  see  nie;  he  appuiulcd  an 
(•III  stone-quarry  near  ChamheiBbarg  as  onr  phice  of  meeting.  Mr. 
Kagi.  Ilia  eecret«ry,  would  be  ibero,  aud  ihey  wished  me  to  bring 
auy  inuuey  I  o<)Uld  eommand  aod  Shields  Green  along  with  mc.  He 
«id  thai  hia  '  uiiuing-tiiols^  and  bIotcb  wore  then  at  ChamLersburg, 
and  ibnl  he  would  be  there  to  reinore  them.  I  obeyed  the  suiuuions, 
taking  Shields ;  we  passed  through  New  York,  where  we  called  upon 
~  James  Gloucester  and  his  wife,  and  tuld  them  where  we  were 
,ug,  and  that  our  old  friend  needed  money.  Mrs.  Olouceaier  gave 
ten  dolbirs  fur  John  Brown,  with  her  best  wishes.  When  I 
led  Chambersburg  surprise  was  exprewcd  that  I  should  come 
luouuced  ;  and  I  waa  pressed  to  make  a  speei'b,  which  I 
lily  did.  Meanwhile  I  called  upon  Mr.  Henry  Watson,  a  siinplo- 
!^inded  and  warm-huarled  man,  to  whom  Brown  had  imparted  the 
•eeret  of  my  visit,  lo  show  me  the  appiinted  rendezvous.  Watson 
was  busy  in  his  burher's-shop,  but  he  dropped  all  and  put  me  on 
the  right  track.  1  approached  the  old  quarry  cautiously,  for  Brown 
generally  well  armed  and  regarded  strangers  with  suspicbn. 
under  the  ban  of  the  Govemineut,  and  heavy  rewarils  were 
ired  K>r  his  arrest.  He  wits  passing  under  the  name  of  Isaaa 
As  I  came  near,  he  regarded  me  suspiciously  ;  but  he  soon 
sd  me,  and  received  me  curdially.  He  had  in  his  band  a 
fishing-tackle,  with  whieb  he  had  appiLrcntly  been  fishing  in  i 
stream  hard  by ;  but  1  saw  no  fish .  fishing  was  simply  a  disguise, 
and  certainly  a  gnod  one.  He  looked  every  way  Ukc  a  man  of  the 
urighborhood,  and  as  much  at  homo  as  any  of  the  farmers  arour 
then*.  His  hat  was  old  and  stonn -beaten,  and  his  clothing  n\xn 
the  mlor  of  the  stone-quarry  itself.  His  fiice  wore  an  anxious  ei 
pressiirn,  and  he  was  much  worn  by  thought  and  expnsure.  I  fell 
Aat  I  waa  on  a  dangerous  misaion,  and  was  as  little  desirous  of  dis- 
■DTcry  as  himself. 

■  "  Captain  Brown,  Kagi,  Shields  Green,  and  myself  sat  down 
teiong  the  rocks,  and  talked  over  the  enterprise  about  to  be  nuder* 
ttWen.  The  takiug  of  Harper's  Ferry,  of  which  Brown  had  merely 
hinted  before,  was  now  declared  his  settled  purixise,  and  he  wanted 
li>  know  what  I  thought  of  it.  [  at  onre  op|«iseil  it  ivilh  all  the 
piguments  at  my  rommiind.     To  me,  surh  a  moneiun'  would  bi>  fatal 
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to  ranniiig  off  slaves  (the  original  plan),  and  &tal  to  all  engagtpcL  It 
would  be  an  attack  on  the  Federal  Governtnont,  and  would  array  the 
whole  country  against  us.  Captain  Brown  did  moat  of  the  talking 
on  the  other  side.  He  did  not  at  all  object  to  rousing  the  nation ;  it 
seemed  to  him  that  something  startling  was  needed.  He  had  com- 
pletely renounced  his  old  plan,  and  thought  that  the  captore  of  Har- 
per's Ferry  would  serve  as  notice  to  the  slaves  that  their  friends  had 
come,  and  as  a  trumpet  to  rally  them  to  lib  standard.  I  was  no  match 
for  him  in  such  matters,  but  I  told  him  that  all  liis  arguments,  and  all 
his  descriptions  of  the  place  oonvincfnl  me  that  he  was  going  inti)  a 
perfect  steelrtrap,  and  that  once  in,  ho  would  never  get  out  alive  ;  ho 
would  be  surrounded  at  once,  and  escajie  would  be  impossible.  Ho 
was  not  to  bo  shaken,  but  treated  my  views  respectfully,  replying 
that  even  if  surrounded,  ho  would  find  means  to  cut  his  way  (»ut 
But  that  would  not  be  forced  upon  him ;  he  should  have  the  l>est 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood  as  prisoners  at  the  start,  and  holding 
them  as  hostages  should  be  able  tx>  dictate  terms  of  egress  fn)m 
the  town.  I  told  him  that  Virginia  would  blow  him  and  his  h<:»?t- 
ages  sky-high  rather  than  that  he  8h(»uld  h(>ld  Harper's  Ferry  an 
hour.  Our  talk  was  long  and  earnest;  we  spent  the  most  of  Satur- 
day and  a  part  of  Sunday  in  this  debate,  —  Brown  for  Harpers  Ferry, 
and  I  against  it ;  he  for  striking  a  blow  which  should  instantly  n>iise 
the  c<juntry,  and  I  for  the  policy  of  gradually  and  unaccountably 
drawing  ofif  the  slaves  to  the  mouiitiiint!!,  as  at  first  suggested  and 
pro|M)sod  by  liim.  When  I  found  that  he  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  and  could  not  be  dissuaded,  I  tunied  to  Green  and  tidd  him  he 
heard  what  Ca])taiu  Browu  had  said  ;  his  old  pLin  was  changed,  and 
I  should  return  home,  —  if  he  wished  to  go  with  mo  ho  could  do  so. 
Captain  Brown  urged  us  both  to  go  with  him.  In  parting,  ho  piit 
his  arms  around  me  in  a  manner  more  than  friendly,  and  said,  *  Come 
with  me,  Douglass  ;  I  will  defend  you  with  my  lite.  I  want  y(»u  fur 
a  special  purjiose.  When  I  strike,  the  bees  will  begin  to  swann,  and 
I  shall  want  you  to  help  hive  them.'  When  about  to  leave,  I  aske«l 
Green  what  he  had  decided  to  do,  and  was  siiq»rised  by  his  saying, 
in  his  broken  way,  '  I  b'lieve  1 11  go  wid  de  olo  man.'  '*  ^ 

*  Among  the  papers  captured  at  the  Kennedy  farm  was  this  copy  of  a 
letter  to  Douglass  which  wjis  signed  by  colore<I  citizens  of  Philadelphiu,  and 
reciiivetl  at  Rochester  in  September  :  — 

F.  D,.  Esq. 

Dkar  Sir,  —  The  uiulPTsignetl  feci  it  to  bo  of  the  ntino«t  iinporlAnoe  that  our  fbs< 
be  ]»r«|n'rly  rri^resontcd  in  a  convention  to  come  off  right  awuy  (iieiir)  Chambenbur;,  in 
thi«  St'itt*.  Wi"  think  you  arc  the  man  of  all  other*  to  represent  u«  ;  nnd  we  severally 
ple«l^re  <iurrt«lvc8  tliat  in  cane,  you  will  come  right  on  we  will  see  your  (hmily  well  |»n>- 
videU  for  during  your  alieence,  or  until  your  nafe  return  to  them.     Annwer  to  va  aod  to 
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In  regard  to  the  opposition  of  his  followers  to  Brown's 
plan  of  be.ginning  the  campaigu  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Owea 
Brown  mokes  this  statement  (May  8,  1885) :  — 

■'  In  the  early  pnrt  of  September,  1B39,  faihir  sod  I  went  with  lh« 
*  and  oiivered  wagUD  from  the  Kennedy  farm  to  Chainbeinhiirg,  — 
il  difiercDt  liines  after  in  September  and  OctoWr,  —  to  soo  if  any 
a  paeitaga  (uolored  Tnlunteers)  had  arrived.  We  had  msuy 
meat  iliscuasions  aa  to  the  feasibility  of  oinking  the  attack  nt  Hnr- 
<fe^»  Ferry,  —  which  plan  was  not  known  to  any  of  us  until  after  iiur 
I  the  Keanedy  Tartn.  All  of  our  men,  exeepting  Mertiam, 
K»gi,  Shields  Green,  and  the  cnlored  men  (the  latter  knowing  nothing 
of  Harpei'a  Ferry),  were  opposed  to  etriking  the  firet  blow  there. 
Dnring  onr  talk  on  Llie  rond,  I  said  it.  father:  '  You  know  how  it 
Ksoltcd  with  Napoleon  when  he  rejented  advice  in  regard  to  march- 
tag  with  his  army  to  Moscow.  I  believe  that  in  your  anxiety  to  see 
that  all  is  going  on  well  at  the  three  dificrent  points  proposed  to  bo 
taken  (the  Araenal,  the  Riflo-workB,  and  the  Magniine),  you  will  90 
0  yourself  as  to  lose  your  life.'  He  said,  finally,  '  I  feel  so  de- 
d  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  tlie  men,  that  at  times  I  am 

la  Brari*.  EV) ,  Chain benbnrB.  Pena.,  at  BBtt.  W*  m  ntdj  Is  miU*  ran  m  n- 
If  ynu  go.  We  hiv*  niiw  qulio  ■  nomlier  of  good  bnl  not  varj  IntcUlgat 
itiw*  cQlLecl«d.    Somv  of  our  mBmbcni  uv  nod;  to  ga  on  vith  jmit 

L  Mr.  Dougkn  writes  me  (April  IS,  1885) :  "  Yon  must  be  right  Hlwut  the 
la  of  my  goiog  tJi  Cbamber«hurg  (Ang.  19,  1S.''9).  I  took  no  note  as  to 
let  time  ;  it  wan  ■  niglit  or  two  l«fore  Brown  pro|HMFd  tn  remnve 
11  to  Harper's  Ferry.  Tliia  letter  waa  seut  to  tub  IVoni  PliiUdelphia 
n  attsr  I  ivtiim'"]  from  meeting  CB|itain  Brown.  It  won  aigiii'd  by  ■ 
nber  of  oolotvd  men  -,  I  never  knew  bow  they  rame  to  Knd  it,  liut  it 
I  tiHVB  l«eo  promjrted  by  Esgi,  who  wiw  with  Brown  when 
1  him  I  would  not  go  to  Harper's  Ferry.  He  probobly  thonghl  I 
WU  McouHider  my  do  termination,  if  ui^ed  to  do  ao  by  llie  psnies 
'»  sigseil  Ihe  lettpr."  One  of  Brown's  agents  wrote  tbiis  lu  Kngi  M  tho 
M  of  Douglatis's  visit :  — 

TLrrxuni.  Aug.  H,  ISM 
Et  innta  fM  iKinaliaMj  an  ronirt  «f  jobt  IuI  \ttln:  then  imii  up  to  Oturtln  bi 
V  Ijmxf'  I  *■<■  HuHh,  IMIU,  SDd  NllcUeli ;  Uiey  it)  |>nin>Unl,  aid  Diat  wsi  sU. 
^~i|>>Bl«  taimjvide  tor  liiitiniU]' ;  UllclKitl  tulny  bUcruiM  ^if .  mil  ■Umkaiueli 
H.  nslil  1  (Ri  dUgDilol  wlUi  mjttit  *nd  Aa  whole  nteto  nt  IT  tub  mm  bm 
nluDn  wanlU  do  wouiIiUik  :  but  Uui  niuinnit  jaa  in  i/mt  sll  ar  tpctklag 
ni  IBlOUil  la  tD)tblug.  I  Will  ipHk  to  amuli  IcHliijr'  I  knew  Ihit  MltrlwU  luvlnt 
'^''  "    Boiiiir,  ipd  1  triRl  111  hdU  my  tknu  and  iTT«r7lliLnf;  etiiv  U>  ehIh  moDdf,  but  bavi 

t  dtin'l  know     t  wuh  ynn  would  wrlli  to  him,  ttir  1  Ivllvvi  he  ean  do  i»iii«  ^rtni 

PIMM  •rlU  t->  hlin  linnitdlitEly,  ud  I  will  idn  np  IbK  thing  In  bin.     I 

k,  iMWetiT,  Bothlog  will  lurlM  thsir  KAuMmrf  anlias  yoa  runi.     I  wlU  iln  *U 
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almost  willing  to  temporarily  abandcm  the  nndertakiiig.'  I  replied, 
*  We  have  gone  too  fiir  for  that,  —  we  must  go  ahead?  In  the  ooune 
of  our  talk  he  said  to  me,  as  he  had  many  times  to  his  men  before, 
'  We  have  here  only  one  life  to  live,  and  once  to  die;  and  if  we 
lose  oar  lives  it  will  perhaps  do  more  for  the  eanse  than  oar  lives 
oould  be  worth  in  any  other  way.'  I  agreed  with  him  in  this.  As 
we  found  no  esq^reu  padtagea  at  Chambersbaig,  he  renuuned  there 
with  Kag^,  and  I  wont  back  alone.  In  a  day  or  two  both  retnrned 
to  the  Kennedy  farm,  and  the  next  morning  he  called  all  his  men 
t4)gether  in  the  chamber  of  the  Kennedy  boose,  and  said  to  them, '  I 
am  not  so  strenoous  about  carrying  out  any  of  my  particular  plans  ss 
to  do  knowingly  that  which  might  probably  result  in  an  injury  to  the 
cause  for  which  we  are  struggling; '  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  repeated  what  he  had  said  to  me  about  our  losing  our  lives.  He 
then  added,  '  As  you  are  all  opposed  to  the  plan  of  attacking  here,  I 
will  resign ;  we  will  choose  anodier  leader,  cmd  I  will  &ithfully  obey, 
reserving  to  myself  the  privilege  of  giving  counsel  and  advice  where 
I  think  a  better  course  could  be  adopted.'  He  did  then  redgn.  I 
first  replied  that  I  did  not  koow  of  any  one  to  choose  as  a  leader  in 
preference  to  him.  In  a  short  time,  probably  within  five  minutes,  he 
was  again  chosen  as  the  leader,  and  though  we  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  reasons  he  gave  for  making  our  first  attack  there,  all  controversy 
and  opposition  to  the  plan  from  that  time  was  ended." 

It  must  have  been  about  the  time  of  this  journey  of 
the  father  and  son  that  Watson  Brown  wrote  thus  to  his 
wife :  — 

Sept  8,  1859. 

Dear  Belle,  —  Ton  can  guess  how  I  long  to  see  you  only  by 
knowing  how  you  wish  to  see  me.  I  think  of  you  all  day,  and  dream 
of  yoQ  at  night.  I  would  gladly  come  home  and  stay  with  you 
always  but  f(»r  the  cause  which  brought  me  here,  —  a  desire  to  do 
sonietliiug  for  others,  and  not  live  wholly  for  my  own  happiness.  I 
am  at  hoiiie^  five  miles  north  of  H.  F.,  in  an  old  house  on  the  Ken- 
nedy farm,  where  we  keep  some  things,  and  four  of  us  sleep  here. 
I  came  here  to  be  alone ;  Oliver  has  just  come  in  and  disturbed  me. 
I  was  at  Chambcrsburg  a  few  days  ago,  and  wrote  you  a  line  from 
there.  The  reason  I  did  not  write  sooner  was  that  there  are  ten  of 
us  here,  and  all  who  know  them  think  they  are  with  father,  and  have 
an  idea  what  ho  is  at ;  so  you  see  if  each  and  every  one  writes,  all 
his  friends  will  know  where  we  all  are ;  if  one  writes  (except  on 
business)  then  all  will  have  a  right  to.  It  is  now  dark,  and  I  am  in 
this  old  house  all  alone;  but  I  have  some  good  company,  for  I  have 
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jiisl  received  yonr  letter  of  Augnrt  30,  &nd  yoa  may  na  well  Ihliik  I  I 
ftni  glad  tu  hear  from  you.     You  may  kU»  the  biiby  it  grcut  ii 
times  a  lUy  for  we ;  1  am  thJniiLDg  of  yuu  utid  bim  nil  tbu  time. 

Two  events  in  no  way  connected  with  this  visit  of  Dong-  "j 
lass,  but  happening   about  that    time,  may  be  inentionetL  • 
The  anonymous  warning  to  the  Government,  fram  Cincin- 
nati, that  Brown  was  to  strike  at  Hari>er'a  Ferry,  was  dated 
the  Satnrday  that  Douglass  met  Brown  in  Chambersburg, 
and  mailed  three  days  later.    This  was  followed  within  a 
week  by  Gerrit  Smith's  letter  to  the  colored  men  of  Syra-  ■ 
cuse,  in  which  he  predicted  almost  exactly  what  happened 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  The  Cincinnati  letter  was  as  follows: 

CiNctHNATt,  Aagiist  to. 
Sut,  —  I  have  ktelj  rei^eivEM]  iafurraatioD  of  a  uiovemeni  of  so 
great  iiDportauec,  that  I  feel  it  my  duly  tu  iinjuirt  it  to  yon  without 
delay.  I  have  discovered  iho  oxistduco  of  a  socrcl  ossocialJoii,  having  i 
far  its  object  the  liberation  of  the  alikvea  at  the  South  by  a  gencnd  1 
Insarreotion.     The  leader  of  tlie  mnvemenl  »  "  old  Jiifin  Brown,"    ' 
Um  of  KaoHiS.     He  hss  been  in  Canada  during  the  winter,  drilling 
the  Dcgroes  there,  and  they  are  only  wailing  his  word  to  Btorl  for  the 
South  to  nseist  the  slaves.     They  have  one  of  their  leading  men  (a 
white  man]  in  an  armory  in  Maryland,  —  where  it  is  situated  I  have 
Hot  been  able  tn  team.     As  soon  as  everything  is  ready,  those  of  J 
tbeir  number  who  are  in  the  Northern  States  and  Canada  nre  to  come  f 
In  small  oumpanies  to  their  rendeivons,  whieh  is  in  the  muuntsina  In  I 
Virginia.    They  will  pass  di)wn  through  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, and  enter  Virginia  at  Harper's  Ferry-     Brown  led  the  Nurth 
about  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  and  will  arm  the  negroes  and  strilte  1 
the  blow  in  a  fuw  weeks ;  so  that  whatever  is  done  must  be  duu 
onne.    They  have  a  large  quantity  of  arms  at  their  rendesvuus, 
•TB  pnibably  distributing  them  already.     As  I  am  not  fully  in  their   J 
eonfidenee,  this  is  all  the  infbrmatiin  1  can  give  you.     1  dare  nut  I 
sign  my  name  to  this,  but  trust  that  you  wiU  not  disregard  the  warn- 
ing (in  that  anwunt.' 

'  The  rnvflnpe  ii  dirwtod,  "  Hon.  Mr.  Floyil,  Serretsry  of  Wiir.  Viiah-  ' 
iagton,"  nuried  "  privitr,"  and  poatmsrked  Clndnnsti,  ingnst  S3.  IS39. 
Although  the  inftirmation  acnt  to  Floyd  was  ver?  riant,  snd  une  vemld 
ham  nippMn)  ■  Virginian  sprciallr  leiisitive  to  such  inteliij;enc«,  it  ilon 
DM  ii|ipKir  that  h*  gave  lbs  matter  moTo  Ihui  a  [HRfinR  tbonfilit.  Ila 
leniTcd  the  letter  at  a  Virginian  watrrinjc-pUce,  liut  dM  not  r<«d  it  tirjee, 
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This  letter  was  not  heeded;  nor  was  the  more  public 
warning  given  by  Gerrit  Smith,  who,  writing  August  27, 
said,  among  other  things :  — 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  too  late  to  bring  slavery  to  an  end  by  peaceable 
means,  —  too  late  to  vote  it  down.  For  many  years  I  have  feared, 
and  published  my  fears,  that  it  must  go  out  in  blood.  These  fears 
have  grown  into  belief.  So  debauched  are  the  white  people  by  slav- 
ery that  there  is  not  virtue  enough  left  in  them  to  put  it  down.  If 
I  do  not  misinterpret  the  words  and  looks  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
noble  of  the  black  men  who  fall  in  my  way,  they  have  come  to 
despair  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  by  the  white  people. 
The  feeling  among  the  blacks  that  they  must  deliver  themselves 
gains  strength  with  fearful  rapidity.  No  wonder,  then,  is  it  that 
intelligent  black  men  in  the  States  and  in  Canada  should  see  no 
hope  for  their  race  in  the  practice  and  policy  of  white  men.  .  .  . 
Whoever  he  may  be  that  foretells  the  horrible  end  of  American  slav- 
ery is  held  both  at  the  North  and  the  South  to  be  a  lying  prophet,  — 
another  Cassandra.  The  South  would  not  respect  her  own  JefFer- 
son's  prediction  of  scr\'ile  insurrection ;  how  then  can  it  be  hoped  that 
she  will  respect  another's  f  .  .  .  And  is  it  entirely  certain  that  these 
insurrections  will  be  put  down  promptly,  and  before  they  can  have 
spread  far  f  Will  telegraphs  and  railroads  be  too  swift  for  even  the 
swiftest  insurrections  f  Remember  that  telegraphs  and  railroads  can 
be  rendered  useless  in  an  hour.  Remember  too  that  many  who 
would  be  glad  to  fjwre  the  insurgents  would  be  busy  in  transp<»rting 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  places  where  they  would  be  safe  from 
that  worst  fate  which  husbands  and  fathers  can  imagine  for  their 
wives  and  daughters.  I  admit  that  but  for  this  embarrassment 
Southern  men  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  au  insurrection,  and  would 
quickly  dispose  of  one.  But  trembling  as  they  would  for  beloved 
ones,  I  know  of  no  part  of  the  world  where,  so  much  as  in  the  South, 
men  would  be  like,  in  a  fonnidablo  insurrection,  to  lose  the  most 
importiint  time,  and  be  distracted  and  panic-stricken." 

although  he  laid  it  away  at  first  as  a  paper  of  some  moment.  It  has  never 
been  ascertained  who  wrote  it,  but  perhaps  a  young  man  then  connected 
with  a  Cincinnati  newspaper.  This  person  had  become  acquainted  with  t 
Hungarian  refugee,  formerly  in  the  suite  of  Kossuth,  then  living  in  Kan* 
sas,  and  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  North,  possibly  under  Brown, 
and  had  learned  in  some  detail  the  plan  of  tlie  Virginia  campaign.  This 
it  is  believed  he  communicated  in  an  unguarded  moment  to  the  Cincinnati 
reporter,  who  could  not  contain  tlie  secret,  but  sat  down  at  once  and  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  possible  that  the  information  came  indi- 
rectly from  Cook,  who  talked  too  freely.     See  p.  471. 
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I  Gerrit  Smith's  prediction  passed  unnoticed,  although,  as 
B  biographer  says,  "  tills  Cassandra  spoke  from  certainty." 
He  knew  what  Brown's  purjnse  was  ;'  and  his  last  contribu- 
tion of  money  to  Brown's  campH^hest  was  sent  about  the 
time  tbis  Syracuse  letter  was  written.  Whether  be  also 
knew  that  Harper's  Ferry  was  to  lie  attacked  is  uncertain ; 
for  this  was  communicated  only  to  a  few  persons  except 
those  actually  under  arms.  Yet  it  was  known  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati correspondent  of  Secretary  Floyd.  Late  in  Septem- 
.  ber  Jeremiah  Anderson,  one  of  Brown's  men  who  was 
killed  at  the  side  of  his  captain  in  the  engine-house  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  wrote  to  hia  brother  in  Iowa, — 

*'  Our  mining  cninpaDy  will  consist  nf  between  twenty-five  anil  ihirty 
wet!  equipped  with  loots.  Yuu  can  tell  Uncle  Dau  ii  will  be  hiipoa- 
sible  for  uie  to  yialt  him  tiefure  nest  epriiii;.  If  m;  life  is  epiired,  I 
«ill  be  tired  of  work  b;  thai  time,  and  I  shall  visit  my  reliitivea  anil 
fiieuds  in  tnwa,  if  I  can  get  leave  of  sbEence.  At  present,  I  am 
bonnil  b;  all  thai  is  hiinuroblo  to  continue  in  the  cunrse.  Wt>  gfi  in 
to  will,  at  all  hazards.  So  if  you  shunld  hear  of  a  fuilure,  it  trill  b« 
ailet  a  ilcaperste  Btrnggto,  and  loss  of  nipital  on  both  eidi-s.  But 
thut  is  tlic  last  nf  nur  thoughts.  Everything  seems  to  work  to  our 
hsnila,  and  vicUiry  will  surely  perch  upou  onr  banner.  The  <ilil  innn 
lias  had  tills  Dperatiiin  in  view  for  twent;  years,  and  last  winter  was 
jiiBt  »hint  and  truil  of  what  could  bo  done.  This  is  nut  a  Urge 
)iliiot,'  but  u  precious  one  to  Cnele  Sam,  as  he  has  a  grent  msny 
K-ila  here.  I  ex|>e«t  (when  I  start  again  travelling)  to  start  at  tbis 
pUce  and  gii  ihmugh  the  State  of  Virginia  and  on  south,  just  as 
cireuiiisianees  rui|uiro ;  miuiiig  and  pmsiiecting,  and  earryiog  the  ore 
with  us.  I  sappee  this  is  thi-  last  letter  I  shall  write  before  therp  is 
Biinietbtug  in  the  wind.  Whether  I  sliall  have  a  chsDoe  of  sending 
lelU-rs  then  1  iln  nut  know,  but  when  I  liiive  an  opportunity,  I  sball 
improve  it.  But  if  you  don't  get  any  frnm  uie,  don't  take  it  for 
gmutvd  tlmt  I  am  gime  up  till  you  knoiv  it  to  ho  so.  1  consider  my 
lif«  about  M  safe  in  one  place  as  another." 

■  This  miut  ibo  havs  ba«n  knonrn  to  a  writer  in  the  "  Inglo-AfhcM," 
a  awtfuitiK  for  i:oliit«il  men,  n'lui  mid,  in  Aii){i>^  1  S'>9  :  — 

"Mu  [.n.foiin JI7  ar»  miojii-uMd  lo  Uii  hvorti*  ili-cLplne  of  UiB  Pqrltant  mil  Oitir 
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This  letter  shows  the  smallness  of  the  force  with  which 
Brown  undertook  his  campaign.  A  few  of  those  who  were 
expected  to  join  him  did  not  arrive,  and  his  actual  foroe 
when  he  began  was  but  twenty-two  besides  himselfy  per- 
haps only  twenty-one,  for  there  is  some  doubt  concerning 
the  presence  of  John  Anderson,  the  person  last-numbered 
in  this  list  of  Brown's  band :  — 

1.  John  Brown,  oommander-in-€bief ;  2.  John  Henry  Kagi,  adju- 
tant ;  3.  Aaron  C.  Stephens,  captun ;  4.  Watson  Brown,  captain ; 
5.  Oliver  Brown,  captain ;  6.  John  £.  Cook,  captain ;  7.  Charies 
Plummer  Tidd,*  captain ;  8.  William  H.  Lieeman,  heutenant;  9. 
Albert  Hazlett,  lieutenant;  10.  Owen  Brown,*  captain;  11.  Jere* 
miah  G.  Anderson,  lieutenant;  12.  Edwin  Coppoo,  lieutenant;  13. 
TVilliam  Thompson,  lieutenant ;  14.  Dauphin  Thompson,  lieuten- 
ant; 15.  Skidds  Green ;^  16.  Dangerfield  Neusby ;  17.  John  A. 
Copeland  ;  18.  Osbam  P.  Anderson  ;  *  19.  Lewis  Leary  ;  20.  Stew- 
art Taylor;  21.  Barclay  Coppoc  ;*  22.  Francis  Jackson  Merriam ;  * 
23.  John  Anderson.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  company  was  but  the  skeleton 
of  an  organization  which  it  was  intended  to  fill  up  with 
recruits  gathered  from  among  the  slaves  and  at  the  North; 
hence  the  great  disproportion  of  officers  to  privates.  Accord- 
ing to  the  general  orders  by  Brown,  dated  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
Oct.  10,  1859,  his  forces  were  to  be  divided  into  battalions 
of  four  companies,  which  would  contain,  when  full,  seventy- 
two  officers  and  men  in  each  company,  or  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  in  the  battalion.  Provision  was  made  for  offi- 
cering and  arming  the  four  companies  of  the  first  battalion, 
which  in  the  event  of  Brown's  success  would  have  been 
filled  up  as  quickly  as  possible.  Each  company  was  to  be 
divided  into  bands  of  seven  men  under  a  corporal,  and  every 
two  bands  made  a  section  of  sixteen  men,  under  a  sergeant. 
Until  the  companies  were  filled  up,  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers were  intended  to  act  as  corporals  and  sergeants  in  these 
bands  and  sections,  and  they  did  so  during  the  operations  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Brown's  youngest  son  wrote  thus :  — 

^  Those  in  italics  were  colored  men  ;  those  marked  (*)  escaped,  hut  all 
save  Owen  Brown  are  now  dead.     He  was  treasurer  a^  well  as  captain. 
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V 

Oliver  Brovm  to  his  Family, 

Parts  Unknown,  Sept.  9,  1869. 

Dear  Mother,  Brother,  and  Sibters,  —  Knowing  that  yon  all 
feel  deeply  interested  in  persons  and  matters  here,  I  feel  a  wish  to  write 
all  I  can  that  is  encouraging,  feeling  that  we  all  need  all  the  encour- 
agement we  can  get  while  we  are  travelling  on  through  eternity,  of 
which  every  day  is  a  part.  I  can  only  say  that  wo  are  all  well,  and 
that  our  work  is  going  on  very  slowly,  but  we  think  satisfactorily.  I 
would  here  say  that  I  think  there  is  no  good  reason  why  any  of  us 
should  be  discouraged  \  for  if  we  have  done  but  one  good  act,  life  is  * 
not  a  failure.  I  shall  probably  start  home  with  Martha  and  Anna 
about  the  last  of  this  month.  Salmon,  you  may  make  any  use  of 
the  sugar  things  you  can  next  year.  I  hope  you  vrill  all  keep  a  stiff 
lip,  a  sound  pluck,  and  believe  that  all  will  come  out  right  in  the 
end.  Nell,  1  have  not  forgotten  you,  and  I  want  you  should  remem- 
ber me.  Please,  all  write.  Direct  to  John  Henrie,  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Believe  me  your  affectionate  son  and  brother, 

OuvER  Smith. 

How  fully  the  Brown  family  were  apprised  of  the  details 
of  the  Virginia  campaign  it  is  hardly  possible  to  infer  from 
the  letters  extant;  but  so  cautious  was  John  Brown,  and 
8o  irregular  in  his  correspondence,  that  many  points  came 
late  or  not  at  all  to  the  knowledge  of  individual  members 
of  the  family.  Thus  John  Brown,  Jr.,  wrote  to  Kagi  five 
weeks  before  the  attack :  — 

West  Andover,  Sept.  8,  1869. 

Friend  Henrie,  —  I  yesterday  evening  received  yours  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  and  I  not  only  hasten  to  reply,  but  to  lay  its  contents 
before  those  who  are  interested.  .  .  .  Through  those  associations 
which  I  formed  in  Canada,  I  am  able  to  reach  each  individual  mem- 
ber at  the  shortest  notice  by  letter.  I  am  devoting  my  whole  time  to 
our  company  business.  Shall  immediately  go  out  organizing  and 
nusing  fonds.  From  what  I  even  had  understood,  1  luid  supposed 
fou  would  not  think  it  best  to  commence  opening  the  coal  banks  before 
spring,  unless  circumstances  should  make  it  imperative.  However, 
I  suppose  the  reasons  are  satisfactory  to  you,  and  if  so,  those  who 
own  smaller  shares  ought  not  to  object.  I  hope  wo  shall  be  able  to 
get  on  in  season  some  of  those  old  miners  of  whom  I  wrote  you. 
Shall  strain  every  nerve  to  accomplish  this.      Yim  may  be  assured 
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that  what  you  say  to  me  will  reach  those  who  may  be  benefited 
thereby,  and  thoeo  who  would  take  stoek,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time ;  so  don't  fail  to  keep  me  posted. 

There  is  a  general  dearth  of  news  in  this  region.  By  the  way,  I 
notico,  through  the  "  Cleveland  Leader,'*  that  "  Old  Brown "  is 
again  figuring  in  Kansas.  Well,  every  dog  most  have  his  day,  and 
he  will  no  doubt  find  the  end  of  his  tether.  Did  you  ever  know  of 
such  a  high-handed  piece  of  business  f  However,  it  is  just  like  him. 
The  Black  Rcpubliciius,  some  of  them,  may  wink  at  such  things ; 
but  I  tell  you,  Mend  Henrie,  he  is  too  salt  a  dose  for  many  of  them 
to  swallow,  and  I  can  already  see  symptoms  of  division  in  their 
ranks.  We  are  bound  to  roll  dp  a  good  stiff  majority  for  onr  side 
this  fall.  I  will  send  you  herewith  the  item  referred  to,  which  I 
clipped  from  the  ''  Leader.''  Give  regards  to  all,  and  believe  me 
faithfully  yours,  JOHM. 

Other  correspondence  followed  this,  but  little  that  need 
be  cited.  The  five  weeks  intervening  between  this  letter 
and  the  attack  were  busy  ones ;  and,  as  usual,  Brown  was 
embarrassed  for  lack  of  money.  I  sent  him  through  Kagi  a 
draft  for  fifty  dollars,  August  30,  and  made  a  further  remit- 
tance in  September,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  five 
dollars ;  this  completed  the  sum  I  had  agreed  to  raise,  — 
nearly  one  third  of  which  was  given  by  Grerrit  Smith.  The 
last  contribution  which  Brown  received  was  about  six  hun- 
dred dollars  in  gold,  carried  to  him  by  Francis  Merriam  ^ 

*  Young  Merriam  was  a  grandson  and  namesake  of  Francis  Jackson,  the 
Boston  Alwlitionist  (well  known  as  the  friend  of  Garrison,  Pliillips,  Parker, 
Quincy,  and  the  other  extn^nie  Antislavery  men),  who  had  heard  from  Red- 
path  an<l  Hiiiton  of  Brown's  genenil  purpose,  and  in  December,  1858,  wrote 
to  Brown,  offering  to  join  hun  **  in  any  capacity  you  wish  to  place  me,  as 
far  as  my  small  capacities  go."  He  had  been  in  Kansas  in  1857-58,  with 
a  letter  from  Wendell  Phillips,  but  did  not  find  Brown.  In  the  spring  of 
1859,  while  Red  path  and  Merriam  were  in  Hayti,  Kagi  had  written  to  Hin- 
ton,  asking  the  three  to  meet  him  in  Boston  ;  but  this  meeting  never  took 
I  dace.  In  Septeiul>er,  18j9,  Merriam  learned  the  details  of  the  Virginia 
plan  from  Lewis  Hayden,  a  Kentucky  freedman,  long  resident  in  Boston, 
and  came  to  me  to  renew  the  offer  of  his  services,  llis  father  was  dead, 
and  he  had  inherited  a  small  property  which  he  was  eager  to  devote  to 
some  practic4il  enterprise  for  freeing  the  slaves.  He  was  at  this  time 
twenty-two  yeai-s  old,  enthusiastic  and  resolute,  but  with  little  judgment, 
and  in  feeble  liealth. 
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from  Boston  the  week  before  the  attack  was  made  at  Har- 
per's Ferry.  Kagi's  diary  (October  10-15)  records  Merriam's 
arrival  and  movements :  — 

''  Monday,  October  10.  —  Mr.  Merriam  came  ;  went  down  with 
me  to  M . 

''  Ttiesday.  —  Dimas  returned  to  Mrs.  Ritner's.  Wrote  J.  B.,  Jr. 
Saw  WatHon,  and  appointed  meeting  for  Thursday  eve.  Saw  Car- 
lisle about  purchases. 

•*  Wednesday.  —  Wrote  William  Still.  Wrote  to  S.  Jones,  send- 
ing men  off.     Leary  and  Copeland  arrived. 

''  Thursday,  —  Received  letter  from  Merriam,  dated  Baltimore. 

^^  Friday^  October  15. — Sent  telegram  to  Merriam  at  Baltimore.'' 

"  Watson  "  was  one  of  Brown's  sons,  from  whose  letters 
to  his  young  wife  during  September  and  October  a  few  sen- 
tences may  be  quoted :  — 

We  have  only  two  black  men  with  us  now ;  one  of  these  has  a 
wife  and  seven  children  in  slavery.  I  sometimes  feel  as  though  I 
could  not  make  the  sacrifice  j  but  what  would  I  want  others  to  do, 
were  I  in  their  place  f  .  .  .  Oh,  Bell,  I  do  want  to  see  you  and  the 
little  fellow  [the  young  babe  bom  in  the  father's  absence]  very  much, 
but  I  must  wait.  There  was  a  slavQ  near  here  whose  wife  was  sold 
off  South  the  other  day,  and  he  was  found  in  Thomas  Kennedy's  or- 
chard, dead,  the  next  morning.  Cannot  come  home  so  long  as  such 
things  are  done  here.  ...  I  sometimes  think  perhaps  we  shall  not 
meet  again.  If  we  should  not,  you  have  an  object  to  live  for,  —  to 
be  a  mother  to  our  little  Fred.  He  is  not  quite  a  reality  to  me  yet. 
We  leave  here  this  afternoon  or  to-m(»rrow  for  the  last  time.  You 
will  probably  hear  from  us  very  soon  after  getting  this,  if  not  before. 
We  are  all  eager  for  the  work,  and  confident  o^uccess.  There  was 
another  murder  committed  near  our  place  the  other  day,  making  in 
all  6ve  murders  and  one  suicide  within  five  miles  of  our  place  since 
we  have  lived  there ;  they  were  all  slaves,  too.  .  .  .  Give  ray  re- 
gards to  all  the  friends,  and  keep  up  good  courage :  there  is  a  better 
day  a-coming.  I  can  but  commend  you  to  yourself  and  your  friends 
if  I  should  never  see  you  again.    Believe  me  yours  wholly  and  forever 

in  love.  Your  husband, 

Watson  Brown.* 

*  Watson  was  joiit  twenty-four,  and  had  been  married  for  three  years 
to  Isabel  Thompson,  whose  brothers  William  and  Dauphin  Thompson,  like 
her  husband  and  brother-in-law,  were  killed  at  Har])er' s  Ferry. 
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Brown  himself  wrote  thus  to  his  &mily :  — 

CHAMBBRSBiTROk  Phih^  Oet  1«  ISM. 

Dear  Wife  and  Chilorek,  all, — I  parted  with  Haiiha  and 
Anne  at  Uarrbburg,  yesterday,  in  oompanj  with  Oliver,  on.  their 
way  home.  I  trust  before  this  reaehes  you  the  women  will  have  ar- 
rived safe.  I  have  encoaragement  of  having  fifty  dollare  or  more 
sent  yon  soon,  to  help  yon  to  get  throngh  the  winter;  and  I  shall  eer- 
tainly  do  all  iu  my  power  for  you,  and  try  to  commend  you  always 
to  the  God  of  my  Withers. 

Perhaps  you  can  keep  your  animals  in  good  condition  throngh  the 
winter  on  potatoes  mostly,  mnch  cheaper  than  on  any  other  feed.  I 
think  that  would  certaluly  bo  the  case  if  the  crop  is  good,  and  is 
secured  well  and  in  time. 

I  sent  along  four  pairs  bbmkets,  with  directions  for  Martha  to 
have  the  first  choice,  and  for  Bell,  Abbie,  and  Anne  to  cast  lots  for  a 
choice  in  the  three  other  pairs.  My  reason  is  that  I  think  Martha 
fairly  entitled  to  particular  notice.^ 

To  my  other  daughters  I  can  only  send  my  blessing  just  now. 
Anne,  I  want  you,  first  of  all,  to  become  a  sincere,  humble,  earnest, 
and  consistent  Christian  ;  and  then  acquire  good  and  efficient  business 
habits.     Save  this  letter  to  remember  your  fiither  by,  Anne. 

You  must  all  send  to  John  hereafter  anything  you  want  should  get 
to  us ;  and  you  may  be  sure  we  shall  all  be  very  anxious  to  learn 
everything  about  your  welfare.  *  Read  the  "  Tribune  "  carefully.  It 
may  not  always  be  ocrtaiiily  true,  however.  Begin  early  to  take 
good  care  of  all  your  animals,  and  pinch  them  at  the  close  of  the 
winter,  if  you  must  at  all. 

God  Almighty  bless  and  save  you  all ! 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father. 

Harper's  Ferry  was  named  for  Robert  Harper,  an  English 
millwright,  who  oBtained  a  grant  of  it  in  1748  from  Lord 
Fairfax,  the  friend  of  Washington.  The  first  survey  of  this 
tract  was  made  by  Washington,  who  is  said  to  have  selected 
the  Ferry,  in  1794,  as  the  site  of  a  national  armory.  The 
scenery  has  been  described  by  Jefferson  in  his  "  Notes  on 
Virginia,"  written  shortly  before  the  death  of  Robert  Ha^ 
per  in  1782,  and  presenting  the  view  from  Jefferson's  rock, 

1  Martha  was  the  wife  of  Oliver,  and  was  to  \xi  confined  in  March. 
Bell  was  the  wife  of  Watson,  and  the  sister  of  William  and  Daaphin 
Thom))8on ;  Abbie  was  the  wife  of  Salmon  Brown,  who  stayed  at  homi 
with  liis  mother. 
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above  the  village.  "  You  stand  on  a  very  liigli  point  of 
land ;  on  your  right  cutnt^s  up  the  ShenaDiloah,  having 
ranged  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  hundred  miles  to 
find  a  vent;  on  your  left  approiushes  the  Potomac,  in  quest 
of  a  passage  also.  In  the  moment  of  their  junction  they 
rush  together  against  the  mountain,  rend  it  asunder,  and 
pRSS  off  to  tlie  sea.  The  scene  is  worth  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic ;  .  .  .  these  monuments  of  a  war  between  rivers 
and  mountains  which  must  have  shaken  the  earth  itself  to 
its  centre."  Around  this  junction  of  the  two  rivers  had 
grown  up  a  village  of  three  or  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
North  of  the  Potomac  rise  the  Maryland  Heights  alinost 
perpendicular  to  the  river's  bank,  thirteen  hundred  feet 
above  it.  The  Loudon  Heights,  across  the  Sheaaudoah,  are 
lower,  but  both  ridges  overtop  the  hill  between  them,  and 
make  it  untenable  for  an  army,  while  this  hill  itself  com- 
mands all  below  it,  and  makes  the  town  indefensible  against 
a  force  there.  Therefore,  when  Brown  captured  Harper's 
Ferry,  he  placed  himself  in  a  trap  where  he  was  sure  to  be 
taken,  unless  he  should  quickly  leave  it.  His  first  mistake 
(and  he  made  many  in  this  choice  of  his  point  of  attack  and 
his  method  of  warfare)  was  to  cross  the  Potomac  at  a  place 
^80  near  Washington  and  Baltimore,  which  are  distant  but 
Hid*ty  and  eiglity  miles  respectively  from  the  bridge  over 
^■nich  he  marched  his  men.  This  bridge  is  used  both  by 
^Rbe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and  by  the  travellers  along 
tihe  public  highwiiy;'and  the  only  approach  to  it  from  the 
Maryland  side  is  by  a  narrow  road  under  the  steep  cliff,  or 
by  the  railroafl  itself.  On  the  Virginia  side  there  are  roads 
leading  up  from  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  both  up  and 
down  the  Potomac.  Harper's  Ferry  is  indeed  the  The>^ 
roopyl®  of  Virginia.  General  Lee,  the  Hector  of  the  South- 
ern Troy,  came  here  with  soldiers  of  the  national  anny  to 
capture  Brown  in  1859;  he  came  again  and  repeatedly  as 
commander  of  the  Southern  armies  during  the  next  five 
years.     His  soldiers  and  their  opponents  of  the  Union  array 

Innonaded,    burned,    pillaged,    and   abauduneil    the    town, 
Ikich  has  not  yet  rei-overed  from  the  ruin  of  the  war. 
Before  Brown's  foray,  one  of  his  captains  (Cook)  had 
rited  the   house  of   Colonel   Lewis  Washington   (greaV 
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grandson  of  George  Washington's  brother),  and  learned 
where  to  put  his  hand  upon  the  sword  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  the  pistols  of  Lafayette,  presented  by  them  to 
Washington,  and  by  him  to  his  brother's  desoendants. 
With  that  sense  of  historical  association  which  led  Brown 
to  make  his  first  attack  upon  slavery  in  Virginia  and  amid 
the  scenes  of  Washington's  early  life,  this  liberator  of  the 
slaves  had  determined  to  appear  at  their  head  wielding 
Washington's  own  sword,  and  followed-  by  freedmen  who 
had  owed  service  in  the  Washington  family.  He  therefore 
assigned  to  Stephens  and  to  Cook,  as  their  first  duty  after 
Harper's  Ferry  should  be  taken,  to  proceed  to  Colonel  Wash- 
ington's plantation  of  Bellair,  about  four  miles  south  of  the 
Ferry,  seize  him,  with  his  arms,  set  free  his  slaves,  and 
bring  him  as  a  hostage  to  the  captured  town ;  and  he  even 
directed  that  Osborn  Anderson,  a  free  black,  should  receive 
from  Washington  the  historical  weapons.^ 

Cook  in  his  confession  said :  — 

"  There  were  some  six  or  seven  in  Brown's  party  who  did  not 
know  anything  of  our  Constitution,  and  were  also  ignorant  of  the 
plan  of  operations  until  Sunday  morning,  October  16.  Among  this 
number  were  Edwin  and  Barclay  Coppoc,  Merriam,  Shields  Green, 
Copeland,  and  Leary.  The  Constitution  was  read  to  them  by  Ste- 
phens, and  the  oath  afterward  administered  by  Captain  Brown.  On 
Sunday  evening  Captain  Brown  made  his  final  arrangements  for  the 
capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  gave  to  his  men  their  orders.  In 
cloijiiDg,  he  said :  '  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  press  this  one  thing 
on  your  ininds.  You  all  know  how  dear  life  is  to  you,  and  how  dear 
your  lives  are  to  your  friends;  and  in  remembering  that,  consider 
that  the  lives  of  others  are  as  dear  to  them  as  ^ours  are  to  you.  Do 
not,  therefore,  take  the  life  of  any  one  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it ; 
but  if  it  is  necessary  U)  take  life  in  order  to  save  yoar  own,  then 
make  sure  work  of  it.'" 

At  the  Kennedy  farm-house,  about  eight  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  —  a  cold  and  dark  night,  ending  in  rain, 
—  Brown  mustered  his  eighteen  followers,  saying,  "Men, 

1  The  Puritanic  Quixotism  and  the  prophetic  symbolism  of  Brown's 
character  united  in  this  act,  which  will  be  remembered  longer  than  many 
of  his  exploits  that  were  more  imix>rtant  in  their  resalts. 
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<t  on  your  arms ;  we  will  proceed  to  the  Ferry."    His  horae 

A(]  wagon  were  brought  to  the  door  of  tbe  farmhuuse,  and 

pniu  pikes,  a  sledgo-hanimer,  and  a  crowbar  were  placed  in 

i  wftgou.     brown  "  put  on  bis  old  Kansas  cap,"  mounted 

B  wagon,  and  8;iJd,  "  Uome,  boys ! "  at  the  same  time  driv- 

i;  bis  horse  down  the  rude  lane  into  the  main  road.     Hia 

^en  followed  him  on  foot,  two  and  two,  Charles  Pliiinmer 

'Tidd,  a  Maine  farmer  who  had  joined  him  in  Kansas,  and 

John  E.  Cook  taking  the  lead.     At  a  proper  time  they  were 

^—jent  forward  in  advance  of  the  wagon  to  tear  down  tlie  tel- 

HMg^'-tph  wires  on  the  Uaryland  aide  of  tbe  Potomac.     The 

^Btber  couples  walked  at  some  distance  apart  and  in  silence, 

^^■akin^  no  display  of  arms.     Now  and  then  some  of  them 

rode  beaide  Brown.     When  overtaken  by  any  one,  the  rear 

couple  were  to  detain  the  stranger  until  the  ]>arty  had  passed 

on  or  concealed  themselves,  and  the  same  order  was  given  if 

they  were  met  by  any  one.     The  road  was  mitreqnented 

that  night,  and  they  paJised  down  throngh  tbe  woods  to  the 

bridge   across  the   Potomac  without    delay   or   adventure. 

^—j^pon  entering  the  covered  bridge  they  lialtcd  and  fastened 

^■b«ir  cartridge-boxes,  with  forty  rounds  of  ammunition,  out- 

^■Ue  their  coats,  and  brought  their  rifles  into  view.     As  they 

^■qtproached  the  Virginia  side,  the  watchman  wlio  patrolled 

the  bridge  met  them  and  was  arrested  by  Kagi  and  Ste< 

phens,  who  took  him  to  the  armory  gate,  leaving  Watson 

Brown  and  Stewart  Taylor  to  guard  the  bridge.     The  rest 

t  the  company  proceeded  with  Brown,  in  his  wagon  or  on 

Mt,  to  the  armory  gate,  whioh  was  but  a  few  rods  from  the 

Kirgiuia  end  of  the  bridge.     There  they  baited  at  about 

|lf  past  ten  o'clock,  broke  open  the  gate  with  the  crowbar 

I  the  wagon,  rushed  inside  the  armory  yard,  and  seized  one 

[  the  two  watchmen  on  duty.     Brown  himself  with  two 

a  then  mounted  guard  at  the  armory  gate,  and  the  other 

knrteen  men  were  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  village. 

Uiver  Brown  and  William  Thompson  occupied  the  bridge 

r  the  Shenandoah,  and  there  arrested  a  few  prisoners. 

agi,  with  John  Copeland,  went  up  the  Sbenandoati  a  half- 

" )  or  more  to  that  part  of  the  armory  called  "  the  rifle 

wks,"  whei-e   he  captured  tbe  watchmen,  sent  them  to 

cowD,  and  occupied  the  buildings.     Edwin  Coppoc  aod 
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Albert  Hazlett  went  acroes  the  street  from  the  armory  gate 
and  occupied  the  arsenal,  which  was  not  in  the  armory  in* 
closure.  All  this  was  done  quietly  and  without  the  snapping 
of  a  gun ;  and  before  midnight  the  whole  Tillage  was  in  the 
possession  of  Brown  and  his  men.  He  then  dispatched 
Stephens,  Cook,  and  others,  six  in  all,  on  the  turnpike 
toward  Charlestown  to  bring  in  Colonel  Washington  and 
some  of  his  neighbors,  with  their  slaves.^  This  was  done ' 
before  four  in  the  morning ;  and  then  some  of  the  same  party 
went  across  into  Maryland  and  brought  in  Terence  Byrne, 
a  small  slaveholder,  at  whose  house  they  had  expected  to 
find  slaves,  but  did  not.  In  the  mean  time,  at  1.30  a.  x., 
the  railroad  train  from  the  west  had  come  in,  and  a  n^ro 
porter,  who  was  crossing  the  bridge  to  find  the  missing 
watchman,  was  stopped  by  Watson  Brown's  guard.    Tnni> 

^  The  interview  between  Brown  and  Colonel  Washington  (who  wra  one 
of  the  military  staff  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  thence  derived  his 
title)  is  thus  describetl  by  Washin^n  :  *•  We  drove  to  the  armory  gate. 
The  person  on  the  front  seat  of  tlie  carriage  said  :  *  AD  's  well ; '  and  the 
reply  came  from  the  sentinel  at  the  gate,  'All  's  well.'  Then  the  gates 
were  opened,  and  I  was  driven  in  and  was  received  by  Old  Brown.  He  did 
not  address  me  by  name,  but  said  :  '  You  will  find  a  fire  in  here,  sir  ;  it  is 
rather  cool  this  morning.*  Afterwards  he  came  and  said  :  '  I  presume  yon 
are  Mr.  Washington.  It  is  too  dark  to  see  to  write  at  this  time  ;  but  when 
it  shall  have  cleared  off  a  little  and  become  lighter,  if  you  have  not  pen 
and  ink  I  will  furnish  them,  and  shall  require  you  to  write  to  some  of 
your  friends  to  send  a  stout,  able-lxKiietl  negro.  I  think,  after  a  while, 
possibly  I  shall  be  able  to  release  you ;  but  only  on  condition  of  getting 
your  friends  to  send  in  a  negro  man  as  a  ransom.  I  shall  be  very  atten- 
tive to  you,  sir  ;  for  I  may  gnt  the  worst  of  it  in  my  first  encounter,  and  if 
so,  your  life  is  worth  as  much  as  mine.  My  jiarticular  reason  for  taking 
you  first  was,  that  as  an  aid  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia  I  knew  yon 
would  endeavor  to  perform  your  duty ;  and  apart  from  that,  I  wanted 
you  particularly  for  the  moral  effect  it  would  give  our  cause  having  one 
of  your  name  as  a  prisoner.'  I  supposed  at  that  time,  from  his  actions, 
that  his  force  was  a  laigc  one,  —  that  he  was  very  strong.  Shortly  after 
reaching  the  armory  1  found  the  sword  of  General  Washington  in  Old 
Brown's  hand.  He  said,  *  I  will  take  especial  care  of  it.  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  return  it  to  you  after  you  are  released.'  Brown  carried  it  in 
his  hand  all  day  Monday ;  when  the  attacking  party  came  ^on,  Tuesday 
morning,  he  laitl  it  on  the  fire-engine,  and  after  the  i^escue  I  got  it." 

Colonel  Wa.shington  survived  tlie  Civil  War,  in  which  he  took  no  part. 
His  widow  has  sold  this  sword,  with  other  mementos  of  Washington, 
to  the  State  of  ^cw  York. 
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in^  to  run  back  and  refusing  to  halt,  he  was  shot  and  mor- 
tally woiuided  by  one  of  the  bridge  guard,  which  was  now 
increased  to  three.     This  was  the  first  shot  tired  on  either 
le,  and  was  three  hours  after  the  entrance  of  Brown  into 
villi^.     Shots  were  fired  in  return  by  aome  of  the  rail- 
men,  and  then  no  more  firing  took  j)laoe  until  after 
se.     Before  sunrise  the  train  liad  been  allowed  to  go 
watA,  Brown  and  one  of  his  men  walking  across  ilie 
idge  with  the  conductor  of  the  train  to  satisfy  him  tliat 
was  safe,  and  that  the  bridge  was  not  broken  down.     The 
k  of  gathering  np  prisoners  as  hostages  bad  also  been 
ihed  vigorously,  and  before  noon  Brown  had  more  than 
ice  the  number  of  his  own  force  imprisoned  in  the  armory 
yard.     Kone  of  his  own  men  were  killed  or  captured  until 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  when  Dangerfield 
Newby,  the  Virginia  fugitive,  was  shot  near  the  armory 
gate.     Shoi-tly  afterward  Stephens  was  wounded  and  cap- 
tured, Watson  Brown   wounded,  and  William   Thompson 
captured.    For  from  nine  o'clock  (when  the  terrified  citizens 
Harper's  Ferry  found  a  few  arms  and  mustered  courage 
lOugh  to  use  them)  until  night,  the  Virginians,  armed  and 
icered,  had  been  surrounding  Brown's  position,  and  before 
m  had  cut  off  bis  retreat  into  Maryland.     During  the 
four  or  five  hours  after  daybreak  when  he  might  have  es- 
raped  from  the  town,  he  was  urged  to  do  so  by  Kagi,  1^1^ 
Stephens,  and  by  others ;  but  delayed  until  it  was  too  late. 
For  twelve  hours  he  held  the  town  at  his  mercy ;  after  that 
he  was  firmly  caught  in  the  trap  he  had  entered,  and  the  de- 
feat of  hia  foray  was  only  the  question  of  a  few  liours'  time. 
He  dww  back  his  shattered  forces  into  the  engine-house 
near  the  armory  gate,  soon  after  nonn  ;  but  neither  his  men 
at  the  rifle  works,  nor  those  at  the  arsenal  across  the  street, 
lOr  his  son  Owen,  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac. 
Id  join  him.     He  fnuftbt  bravely,  and  so  did  Kagi  and 
few  men  on  the  bank  of  the  Shenandoah ;  but  the  latter 
Its  all  killed  or  captured  before  the  middle  of  the  after- 
aoon ;  and  at  evening,  when  Colonel  Lee  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington with  a  com|«uiy  of  United  Rtites  marines,  nothing 
ts  left  of  Brown's  hand  except  himself  and  six  men,  two 
tbem  wounded,  in  his  weak  fortress,  and  two  iuiharm«d 
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and  undiscovered  men,  Hasdett  and  Osbom  Anderson,  in  the 
arsenal  not  far  oS.  His  enterprise  had  failed,  and  throag^ 
his  own  fault. 

Why,  then,  did  Brown  attack  Harper's  Ferry,  or,  having 
captured  it,  why  did  he  not  leave  it  at  once  and  posh  on 
into  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  according  to  his  original 
plan?  His  explanation  is  characteristic:  it  was  foreor> 
dained  to  be  so.  '<  All  our  actions,"  he  said,  -'  even  all  the 
follies  that  led  to  this  disaster,  were  decreed  to  happen  ages 
before  the  world  was  made."  He  declared  that  had  he  be- 
taken himself  to  the  mountains  he  could  never  have  been 
captured,  ^'for  he  and  his  men  had  studied  the  country 
carefully,  and  knew  it  a  hundred  times  better  than  any  of 
the  inhabitants."  He  ascribed  his  ruin  to  his  weakness  in 
listening  to  the  entreaties  of  his  prisoners  and  delaying  his 
departure  from  the  captured  town.  ^'  It  was  the  first  time," 
somebody  reports  him  as  saying,  "that  I  ever  lost  command 
of  myself ;  and  now  I  am  punished  for  it."  But  he  soon 
began  to  see  that  this  mistake  was  leading  him  to  his  most 
glorious  success,  —  a  victory  such  as  he  might  never  have 
won  in  his  own  way. 

Among  many  accounts  of  the  final  scenes  of  tragedy  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  one  of  the  best  is  that  of  Captain  Danger- 
field,  who  at  the  time  was  a  clerk  in  the  armory,  and  was 
made  prisoner  early  in  the  morning  of  October  17,  He 
says : *  — 

"  I  walked  towards  my  office,  then  just  within  the  armory  inclnsare, 
and  not  more  than  ahundrwl  yards  from  my  house.  As  I  proceeded, 
I  saw  a  man  come  out  of  an  alloy,  then  another  and  another,  all 
coming  towards  me.  I  inquiri»d  what  all  this  meant;  they  said, 
'  Nothing,  only  they  had  taken  possession  of  the  Government  works.' 
I  told  them  they  talked  like  crazy  men.  They  answered,  *  Not  so 
crazy  as  you  think,  as  you  will  soon  see.'  Up  to  this  time  I  had 
not  seen  any  arms.  Presently,  however,  the  men  threw  back  the 
short  cloaks  they  wore,  and  disclosed  Sharp's  rifles,  pistols,  and 
knives.  Seeing  these,  and  fearing  something  serious  was  going  on, 
I  told  the  men  t  believed  I  would  return  home.    They  at  once  cocked 

1  Sec  the  **Ctii)tiiry  Magazine*'  for  June,  1S85.  I  have  abridged  thf 
narrative  here  and  there. 
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HM  <k)  nothiog,  bting  unnnned.     I  ud 
I  kiiig^r,  Bud  again  esaaj'ed  to  g**  ^ 


This  flurpriBed  me,  but  I 
Wed  with  Ihem  mnne  little 
oioe ;    but  one  nf  the  men 


1,  uiid  t<ild  It 


nuved  I n 


stepped  before  Uie,  preseuted  his  gun,  u 

bp  shot  dtiwti.      1  then  &8kod  what  they  iutouded  In  do  with  tpe. 

They  said  I  Vfae  id  mi  personul  danger;  tb«<y  iinly  wanted  tn  carry 

ine  tu  their  raptaiu,  Jnhu  Smith.    1  askvd  iboiii  whore  Ciiptnin  Smith 

They  HUBwerud  at  the  guard  house,  iasije  uf  the  urtnury  in- 

1  tuld  tliem  1  would  gu  there ;  thitt  wns  the  puint  fur  which 

Till  et4irt4<d,     (My  oHiue  woa  there,  aud  1  Ti'It  iiaeusy  leat  the  vuult 

d  been  broken  I'pei].) 

"  Upon  reorliing  liip  gate,  I  saw  what  indi-ed  lijoked  like  war,  — 
»  anncd  with  pikee,  tind  scntinele  with  iiiuakeis  all  aruuiid.  1 
■  turaed  over  U>  '  Captain  Smith,*  whu  unlli'd  me  by  nainc,  and 
Kked  if  1  knew  Colonel  Washiugtuu  and  othvra,  invnttotiing  fiimiliur 
i.  I  said  1  did;  and  he  then  said,  '  Sir,  yon  will  find  them 
'  motiuaing  me  towards  the  cugiQU-n>i>m.  We  were  nut  kept 
Miy  cuofincd,  hut  wore  allowed  tu  oiiuverKe  with  him.  1  asked 
I  whut  hie  object  was.  He  replied,  '  To  free  the  negroes  (rf 
He  added  that  he  was  prepared  to  do  it,  and  hy 
pelve  u'eluck  would  have  fifteen  hundred  men  with  him,  ready 
Up  to  this  time  the  citizens  had  hardly  liegun  to  mtivo 
t,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  raid.  Wlieu  they  learned  what  wua 
J  iiD,  evme  came  oul  with  old  shotguns,  aud  were  thciiisclvea 
kill  by  eoueealei]  men.  All  the  stores,  as  well  as  the  lusenal,  were 
1^  Ibe  haiida  uf  Brown's  ineu,  and  it  was  inipossihte  lo  get  either 
»  or  Kniinunilion,  titere  being  hardly  any  prii'ate  weapous.  At 
,  however,  a  few  arms  wero  obtained,  and  a  body  oF  citiiena 
d  the  river  and  advanced  from  tlin  Maryland  side.  They  made 
Rigorous  attack,  and  in  a  few  minutes  caused  all  the  invadera  who 
«  nut  killed  to  relreat  to  Brown  inside  iif  the  armory  gaK>.  Then 
kcuturod  the  engiue-hoijs«,  carrying  his  [>riiw)aerB  along,  or  mlher 
rt  of  them,  for  ho  made  aeleotionT<.  After  getting  into  the  enginn- 
1,  he  made  this  sjiecch :  '  Gentlemen,  perliH|>s  you  wiioder  why 
D  selected  you  fnim  the  others.  It  is  liecause  I  beLevu  yuu 
more  inttiicniiul ;  and  I  have  only  to  say  now,  that  you  will 
ki  share  preci8<ly  the  sRinc  fale  that  your  friends  extend  to  my 
He  began  at  onnc  to  bar  the  doors  aud  windows,  and  to  rut 
UiaIm  thrungh  the  brick  wait. 
*Thao  oummenced  a  terrible  firing  from  without,  at  every  point 
D  wbieh  the  windows  could  hv  seen,  and  in  a  fi'W  miuutra  nvi'ry 
sdnw  was  shaitered,  and  hundrr<lii  of  balls  ennw  through  the  doors. 
»  shuts  were  answered  from  within  whenever  the  altncking  jiarly 
pM  be  N<eu,     Thi»  vnie  kept  )i[>  uinst  'if  thti  day,  and,  strange  to 
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My,  not  a  prisoner  was  hort,  thoagh  thousands  of  balls  were  in- 
bedded  in  the  walls,  and  boles  shot  in  the  duors  almost  large  enough 
for  a  man  to  creep  throogh.  At  night  the  firing  eeased,  for  we  were 
in  total  darkness,  and  nothing  eonld  be  seen  in  the  engine-boose. 
Dnring  the  daj  and  night  I  talked  moeh  with  Brown.  I  l«»und  him 
as  brave  as  a  man  ecmld  be,  and  sensible  upon  all  subjects  exeept 
slavery.  He  believed  it  was  his  duty  to  free  the  slaves,  even  if  in 
doling  so  he  lost  his  own  life.  During  a  sharp  fight  one  of  Brown's 
sons  was  killed.  He  fell ;  then  trjing  to  raise  himself,  he  said,  ^  It 
Is  all  over  with  me,'  and  died  instantly.  Brown  did  not  leave  his 
post  at  the  porthole  ;  but  when  the  fighting  was  over  he  walked  to 
his  son's  body,  straightened  out  his  liuibs,  to<ik  off  his  trappings,  and 
then,  turning  to  me,  SHid,  *  This  is  the  third  son  I  have  lost  in  this 
cause.'  Auothcr  son  had  been  shot  in  the  morning,  and  was  then 
dying,  having  been  brought  in  from  the  street.  Often  during  the 
afiair  in  the  engine-house,  when  his  men  would  want  to  fire  upon 
some  one  who  might  be  seen  passing,  Brown  would  stop  them,  say- 
ing, '  Don't  shoot ;  that  man  is  unarmed.'  The  firing  was  kept 
up  by  our  men  all  day  and  until  late  at  night,  and  during  that  time 
several  of  his  men  were  killed,  but  none  of  the  prisoners  were  hurt, 
though  in  great  danger.  During  the  day  and  night  many  proposi- 
tions, pro  and  can,  were  made,  K)oking  to  Brown's  surrender  and  the 
release  of  the  pris<»ner8,  but  without  result. 

**  When  Colonel  Lee  came  with  the  Government  troops  in  the 
night,  he  at  once  seut  a  flag  of  truce  by  his  aid,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  to 
notify  Brown  of  his  arrival,  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  to 
demand  his  surrender,  advising  him  to  throw  himself  on  the  clemency 
of  the  Government.  Brown  declined  to  accept  Colonel  Lee's  terms, 
and  determined  to  await  the  attack.  When  Stuart  was  admitted 
and  a  light  brought,  he  exclaimed,  *  Why,  are  n't  you  old  Osawa- 
toinie  Hrown  of  Kansas,  whom  I  onco  had  there  as  my  prisoner!' 
*  Yes,'  was  the  answer,  *  but  you  did  not  keep  me.'  This  was  the 
first  intimati(m  we  had  of  Brown's  real  name.  When  Colonel  Lee 
advised  Brown  to  trust  to  the  clemency  of  the  Government,  Brown 
responded  that  ho  knew  what  that  meant,  — a  rope  for  his  men  and 
himself;  adding,  *I  prefer  to  die  just  here.'  Stuart  told  him  he 
M'ould  naum  at  early  morning  for  his  final  reply,  and  left  him. 
When  he  had  gone,  Brown  at  once  proceeded  to  barricade  the  doors, 
wiuilows,  etc.,  endeavoring  to  make  the  plac^  as  strong  as  possilde. 
All  this  time  no  one  of  Brown's  men  showed  the  slightest  fear,  but 
calmly  awaited  the  attack,  selecting  the  l)est  situations  to  fire  from, 
and  arranging  their  guns  and  pistols  so  that  a  fresh  <me  could  be 
taken  up  as  soon  as  one  was  discharged.  During  the  night  1  had  a 
long  talk  with  Brown,  and  told  him  that  he  and  his  men  were  c*nn- 
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mittiDg  tnmm  agaiMt  the  Stair  ami  i^Z-aaai  ^laaa.    Tvn  if 'ii» 
men,  heariiig  the  ttmTtna&m,  mni  t*  mor  jeusn  *  A»  ■•»  -wmmir- 
tiDg  treason  against  o«r  euoauj  W  b«anr  '«w  * '    Bnw^  uuHr»;p<t. 
'  CertaiDly.'    Both  saU,  *  If  thai  »  aow  v«  -fiiiL  t  vanr  ^i  i^rir  mv 
more ;  we  thought  we  rsmr  to  Ebcnce  vut  iuvos.  jmi  dii  mr  iUMtw 
that  was  eoounitthig  treason.'    Bm  4^  UMse  uml  9*m  tdafnmnB 
killed  in  the  attack  00  the  caajt  tunm^    Wia.  Lieaonunr  -mmr: 
came  in  the  morning  lor  the  fvil  ni?  ^  "^  iwnanii  iki  4iUTt>3iii-r. 
I  got  ap  and  went  to  BfwwB*s  aie  ti>  iiaar  aim  jbotik.    rwurr  iiin>*^ 
'  Are  700  ready  to  suiniki,  aaid  crac  >%  aw  niexry  -if  -ne  >^i«'<»n- 
ment  t '    Brown  answeied,  *  Xoy  I  preisr  %>  &  aem.*    Els  sanivr 
did  not  hetray  the  least  alarm.    Sciar?  ab*ppMi  jaiiie  uui  mtiu^  1. 
signal  for  the  attark,  whiek  w:bs  xaenodj  avm.  wtdi  ii>*fiiep<-nam' 
mers  to  hreak  down  the  door.     Fsfcu  ':z  wMiid.  mr  j-i^iiL  -h« 
soldiers  seised  a  long  ladder  fer  a  bKn^^ne-^vn.  «nat  ^mmmimi 
heating  the  door  with  that,  d«  pe^  wicain  irn^  'jir^9mtknr,-j.     1 
had  assisted  in  the  hairieadlBg.  iiiac  ch«  fiuiriniiniix  «>  -aac  I  -<niu«t 
remoye  them  on  the  first  cAm  Uj  put  ia.     B<ic  I  w  la  iiir  js  'hi»  ii^r 
when  the  battering  began,  aad  cnold  wcx  gii%  ^<  *iu»  JMrimiiutsi  "ill 
the  ladder  was  used.    I  then  <;iskklj  nnu«)r<!fi  cut  2Mrj»uuu{si .   tnfi. 
after  two  or  three  strokes  of  the  Lh^ii*?.  :h«  ^ngriM  r  .iu>ti  -mt-juI'v 
back,  making  a  small  apertnre,  ULrrmth  wh->a  Li«n&maar.  *^'3«»a  \f 
the  marines  forced  lus  war,  jom^Kd  oa  Ci^  .-.f  *ui«  •»!!«: n^.  la^i  4r.<«.«i 
a  second,  amidst  a  shower  of  balls,  WA'jl^  i,r  J*  .iia  ^,nn.     yr-i^i 
he  saw  Brown  he  sprang  ak^t  twelve  S>^  as  vjti.  zi'^xi.z  11  vui«»« 
thmst  uf  his  sword,  striking  Brywa  ab^^oc  aui-v^y  v.«»   i«.«t;    viit 
raising  him  completely  frr^n  the  grviiuL     Br-,«v^  i»i'.  j.r-ru'i.  ▼.:.! 
his  head  between  lus  knees,  while  Gr«^a  scm^k  r.im  *^*r\.  '.mi»^ 
over  the  head,  and,  as  I  then  wapfff^tA,  ic£s  hJs  4ic  i.'.  4::  *-*>-7 
stroke.    I  was  not  two  feet  frcMo  Brr>wii  at  thas  tjni».     ^/^  «r.i:r>^  f 
got  oat  of  the  bnilding  as  so«jfi  as  p^A^if^.  a&it  4-^t  vr.  jtv.**  */.'. 
some  time  later  that  Brown  was  muc  k£Ikd.     I:  «#t#*ruH  t'-jt^  Or^i^/* 
sword,  in  making  the  thmst,  stniek  Br>w&'4  b«bb  ar^  <j,i  Xf-r.  5^0^- 
tnite  the  body.     The  swrird  was  b*irt  dr/:W.     T*.*  ?»?wr.»*.  •  •  <♦. 
Brown  was  not  killed  when  stnirk  rm  1I0:  \jaui  w%j».  rr^'  0«»#-.  'ru 
holding  his  sword  in  the  middle,  strikiag  with  \c^.  '*,„*.  41^  .v.A*.',;f 
only  scalp  wonnds. 

"  When  Governor  Wise  came  and  was  rz^tt.WiriZ  B"/wt,,  \  >  **  r< 
the  questions  and  answers,  and  no  l;iwy*rf  cri». W  r.-tT«-  '.w-<j  :.v  •*-  *>!»*-- 
ful  reserve,  while  at  the  same  tiin*-  h#f  *how«l  uo  «i>r«.-M-#^.,  '#  ■  - 
emor  Wise  was  astonished  at  th#*  an*w*-r»  h*-  r'-^Tiv*!  fr-:;.  I'f  •*  - 
After  some  controversy  betwwn  tlie  Uuit^l  Suu^  aiid  ih#-  .r*,!*/  *,( 
Virginia,  as  to  which  had  jurisdirti<»n  '>ver  tK#;  |rtiji«^j^r»,  Bfi>if«  was 
carried  to  the  Charlestowu  jail,  and  al^ '--•'  «ri^l  wm  h;iug<;d.     i>f 
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course  I  was  a  witness  at  the  trial ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  nerer 
seen  any  man  display  more  courage  and  fortitade  than  John  Brown 
showed  uuder  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  he  was  plaeed.  I 
could  not  go  to  see  him  hanged.  He  had  made  me  a  priaoneTy  hut 
had  spared  my  life  and  that  of  other  gentlemen  in  his  power;  and 
when  his  sons  were  shot  d<iwn  hesido  him,  almost  any  other  man 
similarly  placed  would  at  least  have  exacted  life  for  life." 

This  Colonel  Lee  was  the  same  officer  who  as  Greneral  of 
the  Confederate  Army  afterwards  maintained  so  bravely 
the  lost  cause  of  slavery^  and  surrendered  to  General  Grant 
and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  April,  1865.  He  was  in 
1859  in  high  command,  under  General  Scott,  in  the  United 
States  Army,  and  then,  as  afterwards,  a  defender  of  slav- 
ery and  slaveholding  Virginia.^  Both  he  and  his  subordi- 
nate. Major  Russell,  treated  Brown,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  dying,  with  consideration.  After  his  capture  the  crowd 
gathered  round  Brown,  who  told  them  not  to  maltreat  him, 
—  that  he  was  dying,  and  would  soon  be  beyond  all  injury. 
Major  Russell  had  him  conveyed  into  a  room,  and  kindly 
ordered  all  attention  to  be  paid  him.  Brown,  recognizing 
Russell,  said,  "You  entered  first.  I  could  have  killed 
you,  but  I  spared  you."  In  reply  to  which  the  Major 
bowed  and  said,  "I  thank  you."     Brown  said:  — 

"  My  name  is  John  Brown ;  I  have  been  well  known  as  Old 
Brown  of  Kansas.  Two  of  my  sons  were  killed  here  to-day,  and 
Fin  dying  too.  I  came  here  to  lilwrato  slaves,  and  was  to  receive  no 
reward.  I  have  at'ted  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  am  content  to 
await  ray  fate  ;  hut  I  thiuk  the  crowd  have  treated  me  badly.  I  am 
an  old  man.  Yesterday  I  could  have  killed  whom  I  chose;  but  I  had 
no  desire  to  kill  any  person,  and  would  not  have  killed  a  man  had 
they  not  tried  to  kill  me  and  my  men.     I  could  have  sacked  and 

*  A  year  before  General  Lee's  death  he  said  to  John  Leyhum,  at  Balti- 
more, that  he  had  never  been  an  advocate  of  slavery,  had  emancipated 
most  of  his  slaves  before  the  war,  and  rejoiced  that  slavery  was  aholi^ed  ; 
adding  :  "  I  would  cheerfully  have  lost  all  I  have  lost  by  the  war,  and 
have  suffered  all  I  have  suffered,  to  have  this  object  attained.**  I  print 
this  in  justice  to  a  brave  soldier  ;  but  his  warfare  was  as  much  in  defence 
of  slavery  as  Hector's  in  defence  of  Helen,  though  the  great  Trojan  did  not 
approve  of  Paris  as  against  Menelaus.     General  Lee's 

"  One  l>est  omen  was  Virginia's  cause.** 
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barned  the  town,  bat  did  not ;  I  have  treated  the  persons  whom  I 
took  as  hostages  kindly,  and  I  appeal  to  thein  for  the  truth  of  what 
I  say.  If  I  had  succeeded  in  running  off  slaves  this  time,  I  cuuld 
have  raised  twenty  times  as  many  men  as  I  have  now,  for  a  similar 
expedition.    But  I  have  failed." 

To  the  master  of  the  armory,  while  a  prisoner,  Brown 
bad  said:  — 

''  We  are  Abolitionists  from  the  North,  come  to  take  and  release 
your  slaves ;  our  organization  is  large,  and  must  succeed.  I  suffered 
much  in  Kansas,  and  expect  to  suffer  here,  in  the  cause  of  human 
freedom.  Slaveholders  I  regard  as  robbers  and  murderers;  and  I 
have  sworn  to  abolish  slavery  and  liberate  my  fellow-men." 

To  a  reporter  he  said :  — 

''  A  lenient  feeling  towards  the  citizens  led  me  into  a  parley  with 
them  as  to  compromise ;  and  by  prevarication  on  their  part  I  was 
delayed  until  attacked,  and  then  iu  self-defence  was  forced  to  in- 
trench myself." 

While  Brown  was  thus  undergoing  questions  from  offi- 
cers, reporters,  citizens,  and  others,  Colonel  Lee  said  that 
he  would  exclude  all  visitors  from  the  room  if  the  wounded 
men  were  annoyed  by  them.  Brown  said  that  on  the  con- 
trary he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  make  himself  and  his 
motives  clearly  understood.  He  conversed  freely,  fluently, 
and  cheerfully,  without  fear  or  uneasiness,  weighing  well 
his  words. 

The  "New  York  Herald  "  correspondent  says :  *  — 

1  In  a  paper  printed  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  July,  1874,  I  used 
this  expression  :  "  It  was  the  everlasting  reporter  of  the  *  New  York 
Herald  *  who  then  and  there  [at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  October,  1859]  noted 
down  the  nnd3ring  words  that  might  else  have  been  lost,  or  distorted  iu 
the  TMital  of  the  base  men  to  whom  they  were  spoken."  In  the  last  let- 
tcr  T  ever  received  from  Oerrit  Smith,  soon  after  my  latest  visit  to  him  in 
the  summer  of  1874,  he  thus  alhi<le<l  to  my  remark  :  "By  the  way,  I 
never  before  knew  of  the  essential  service  of  the  *  New  York  Herald  *  in 
preserving  *  the  undying  words  *  of  John  Brown.  RememWr  that  I  was 
sick  at  that  time.  As  Providence  chose  filthy  ravens  to  feed  Elijah,  so  did 
Providence  choose  this  vile  sheet  to  carry  to  mankind  the  precious  truths 
which  came  from  the  lips  of  dear  John  Brown." 
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''  When  I  arrived  in  the  armory  at  Harpei^  ^^njy  abcnrtly  after 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  October  19,  Brown  was  anawering 
questions  pat  to  him  by  Senator  Mason,  who  had  juat  arrived  from 
his  residence  at  Winchester,  thirty  miles  distant;  Colonel  Faulkner, 
member  of  Congress,  who  lives  bat  a  few  miles  off;  Mr.  Yallandig- 
haiii,  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio;  and  several  other  distin- 
gaished  gentlemen.  The  following  is  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
conversation :  — 

bbown's  interview  with   masok^  vallandigham, 

and  others. 

Senator  Mason.  Can  you  tell  us  who  furnished  money  for  your 
expedition  f 

John  Broum,  I  furnished  most  of  it  myself ;  I  cannot  implicate 
others.  It  is  by  my  own  folly  that  I  have  been  taken.  I  could 
easily  have  saved  myself  from  it,  had  I  exercised  my  own  better 
judgment  rather  than  yielded  to  my  feelings. 

Mason.     You  mean  if  you  had  escaped  immediately  f 

Broum.  No.  I  had  the  means  to  make  myself  secure  without 
any  ese^ipe ;  but  I  allowed  myself  to  be  surrounded  by  a  force  by 
being  t(K)  tardy.  I  should  have  gone  away  ;  but  I  had  thirty  odd 
prisooers,  whose  wives  and  daughters  were  in  tears  for  their  safety, 
and  I  felt  for  them.  Besides,  1  wanted  to  allay  the  fears  of  those 
who  believed  we  came  here  to  bum  and  kill.  For  this  reason  I 
aUowed  the  train  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  gave  them  full  liberty  to 
pass  on.  I  did  it  only  to  spare  the  feelings  of  those  passengers  and 
their  families,  and  to  allay  the  apprehensions  that  you  had  got  here 
in  your  vicinity  a  baud  of  men  who  had  no  regard  for  life  and  prop- 
erty, uor  any  feelings  of  humanity. 

Mason.  But  you  killed  some  people  passing  along  the  streets 
quietly. 

Brown.  Well,  sir,  if  there  was  anything  of  that  kind  done,  it  was 
without  my  knowledge.  Your  own  citizens  who  were  my  prisoners 
will  tell  you  that  every  possible  means  was  taken  to  prevent  it  I 
did  not  allow  my  men  to  fire  when  there  was  danger  of  killing  those 
we  regarded  as  innocent  persons,  if  I  could  help  it.  They  will  tell 
you  that  we  aUowed  ourselves  to  be  fired  at  repeatedly,  and  did  not 
return  it. 

A  Bystander.  That  is  not  so.  You  killed  an  unarmed  man  at 
the  comer  of  the  house  over  there  at  the  water-tank,  and  another 
besides. 

Brown.  See  here,  my  friend ;  it  is  useless  to  dispute  or  contra- 
dict the  report  of  your  own  neighlwirs  who  wore  my  prisoners. 
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Mason*  If  yoa  would  tell  us  who  sent  yoa  here,  —  who  provided 
the  means,  —  Uiat  would  be  information  of  some  value. 

Broum,  I  will  answer  freely  and  faithfully  about  what  concerns 
myself,  —  I  will  answer  anything  I  can  with  honor,  —  but  not  about 
withers. 

Mr.  VaUandigham  (who  had  just  entered),  Mr.  Brown,  who 
sent  you  heret 

Broum,  No  man  sent  me  here ;  it  was  my  own  prompting  and 
that  of  my  Maker,  or  that  of  the  Devil,  —  whichever  you  please  to 
ascribe  it  to.     I  acknowledge  no  master  in  human  form.  f 

VaUandigham,    Did  you  get  up  the  expedition  yourself  t 

Brown,     I  did. 

Vallandighatm,  Did  you  get  up  this  document  that  is  called  a 
Constitution  t 

Brown,  I  did.  They  are  a  constitution  and  ordinances  of  my 
own  contriving  and  getting  up. 

VaUandigham,  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this 
busiuess  f 

Brown.  From  the  breaking  out  of  the  difi&culties  in  Kansas. 
Four  of  my  sons  had  gone  there  to  settle,  and  they  iuduoed  me  to  go. 
I  did  not  go  there  to  settle,  but  because  of  the  difficulties. 

Mason.  How  many  are  there  engaged  with  you  in  this 
movement  f 

Brown,  Any  questions  that  I  can  honorably  answer  I  will,  —  not 
otherwise.  So  fiEir  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  I  have  told  everything 
truthfully.     I  value  my  word,  sir. 

Mason,    What  was  your  object  in  coming  f 

Brown.     We  came  to  free  the  slaves,  and  only  that. 

A  Volunteer,     How  many  men,  in  all,  had  you  f 

Brown,  1  came  to  Virginia  with  eighteen  men  only,  besides 
myself. 

Volunteer,  What  in  the  world  did  you  suppose  you  could  do  here 
in  Virginia  with  that  amount  of  men  f 

Brown,    Young  man,  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  that  question  here. 

Volunteer,    You  could  not  do  anything. 

Brown,  Well,  perhaps  your  ideas  and  mine  on  military  subjects 
would  differ  materially. 

Mason.     How  do  you  justify  your  acts  f 

Brown  1  think,  my  friend,  you  are  guilty  of  a  great  wrong 
against  God  and  humanity,  —  I  say  it  without  wishing  to  be  offen- 
sive, —  and  it  would  be  perfectly  right  for  any  one  to  interfere  with 
you  so  far  as  to  free  those  you  wilfully  and  wickedly  hold  in  bondage. 
I  do  not  say  this  insultingly. 

Mason,     I  understand  that. 
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Broum.  I  think  I  did  right,  and  that  others  wiU  do  right  who 
interfere  with  you  at  any  time  and  at  all  times.  I  hold  that  the 
Golden  Rule,  **  Do  unto  others  as  ye  woald  that  others  should 
do  unto  you,"  applies  to  all  who  would  help  others  to  gain  their 
liberty. 

Lieutenant  Stuart,    But  don't  yon  helieve  in  the  Bible  f 

Brown,    Certainly  I  do. 

Mason,  Did  you  consider  this  a  military  organization  in  this 
Constitution  f     I  have  not  yet  read  it 

Brown.  I  did,  in  some  sense.  I  wish  you  would  give  that  paper 
close  attention; 

Mason,  You  consider  yourself  the  commander-in-chief  of  these 
"  pn  I  visional "  military  forces? 

Brown.  I  was  chosen,  agreeably  to  the  ordinance  of  a  certain 
document,  commander-in-chief  of  that  f(»ree. 

Mason,    What  wages  did  you  offer  f 

Brown.     None. 

Stuart,     "The  wages  of  sin  is  death.'' 

Brown,  I  would  not  have  made  such  a  remark  to  you  if  you  had 
been  a  prisoner,  and  wounded,  in  my  hands. 

A  Bystander,  Did  you  not  promise  a  negro  in  Gettysburg  twenty 
dollars  a  month  ? 

Brown.     I  did  not. 

Mason.     Does  this  talking  annoy  you  f 

Brown.     Not  in  the  least. 

Vallafidigham.     Have  you  lived  long  in  Ohio  f 

Brotcn.  I  went  there  in  18()5.  I  lived  in  Summit  County,  which 
was  then  Portage  County.  My  native  place  is  ConnecUcut;  my 
father  lived  there  till  1805. 

Vallandigham.     Have  you  been  in  Portage  County  lately  f 

Brown.     I  was  there  in  June  last. 

Vallandigham,  When  in  Cleveland,  did  you  attend  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  Convention  there  f 

Brown.  No.  I  was  there  about  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the 
court  to  try  the  Oberlin  rescuers.  I  spoke  there  publicly  on  that 
subject ;  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  my  own  rescue.  Of  course, 
so  far  as  I  bad  any  influence  at  all,  I  wjis  supposed  to  justify  the 
Oberlin  people  for  roscuiug  the  slave,  because  I  have  myself  forcibly 
taken  slaves  from  bondage.  I  was  concerned  in  taking  eleven  slaves 
from  Missouri  to  Canada  last  winter.  I  think  I  spoke  in  Cleveland 
before  the  Convention.  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  conversation  with 
any  of  the  Oberlin  rescuers.  I  was  sick  part  of  the  time  I  was  in 
Ohio  with  the  ague,  in  Ashtabula  County. 
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VaJlandigham,  'Did  you  see  anything  of  Joshaa  R.  Giddings 
there  f 

Broum,    I  did  meet  him. 

VttOandigham.    Did  yon  converse  with  him  f 

Brawn.  I  did.  I  would  not  tell  you,  of  course,  anything  that 
would  implicate  Mr.  Giddings;  but  I  certainly  met  with  him  and 
had  conversations  with  him. 

VattandigJiam.    About  that  rescue  case  t 

Broum,  Yes;  I  heard  him  express  his  opinions  upon  it  very 
freely  and  frankly. 

VaUandigham*    Justifying  it  f 

Brmm,  Tes,  sir ;  I  do  not  compromise  him,  certainly,  in  saying 
that. 

VdUcmdigham.  Will  you  answer  this :  Did  you  talk  with  Gid- 
dings about  your  expedition  heret 

Brown,  No,  I  won't  answer  that ;  because  a  denial  of  it  I  would 
not  make,  and  to  make  any  affirmation  of  it  I  should  be  a  great 
dunce. 

VdUandigham,  Have  you  had  any  correspondence  with  parties  at 
the  North  on  the  subject  of  this  movement  t 

Broum.     I  have  had  correspondence. 

A  Bystander.    Do  you  consider  this  a  reli^ous  movement  f 

Broum.  It  iS;  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  service  man  can  render 
to  God. 

Bystander.  Do  you  consider  yourself  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
oi  Providence  t 

Brown.     I  do. 

Bystander.    Upon  what  principle  do  you  justify  your  actis  f 

Broum.  Upon  the  Golden  Rule.  I  pity  the  poor  in  bondage  that 
have  none  to  help  them  :  that  is  why  I  am  here ;  not  to  gratify  any 
personal  animosity,  revenge,  or  vindictive  spirit.  It  is  my  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  and  the  wronged,  that  are  as  good  as  you  and  as 
precious  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Bystander.  Certainly.  But  why' take  the  slaves  against  their 
willf 

Brown.    I  never  did. 

Bystander,    You  did  in  one  instance,  at  least 

Stephens,  the  othej  wounded  prisoner,  here  said,  "  You  are  right. 
In  one  case  I  know  the  negro  wanted  to  go  back." 

Bystander.    Where  did  you  come  fn>in  f 

Stephens.    I  lived  in  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio. 

VaXkmdigham.    How  recently  did  you  leave  Ashtabula  County  f 

Stephens.  Some  months  ago.  I  never  resided  there  any  length  of 
time ;  have  been  through  there. 
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VaOandigham,    How  &r  did  yoa  live  from  Jeffenon  f 

Brown,  Be  caatious,  Stephens,  about  any  answers  that  would 
oonimit  any  friend.     I  would  not  answer  that. 

[Stephens  turned  partially  over  with  a  groan  of  pain,  and  was 
silent.] 

VallandigJiam,    Who  are  your  advisers  in  this  movement  t 

BrotDfi.  I  cannot  answer  that.  I  have  numerous  sympathizers 
throughout  the  entire  North. 

VaUandigham.     In  northern  Ohio  f 

Broum.  No  more  there  than  anywhere  else;  in  all  the  free 
States. 

VaUandigham.  But  yon  are  not  personally  acquainted  in  south- 
em  Ohio  1 

Broum,     Not  very  mueh. 

A  Bystander,    Did  you  ever  live  in  Washington  City  f 

Brown,  I  did  not.  I  want  you  to  understand,  gentlemen,  and  [to 
the  reporter  of  the  "  Herald  "]  you  may  report  that,  —  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  I  respect  the  rights  of  the  poorest  and  weakest  of 
colored  people,  oppressed  by  the  slave  system,  just  as  much  as  I  do 
those  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful.  That  is  the  idea  that  has 
moved  me,  and  that  alone.  We  expected  no  reward  except  the  satis- 
faction of  endeavoring  to  do  for  those  in  distress  and  greatly  oppressed 
as  we  would  be  done  by.  The  cry  of  distress  of  the  oppressed  is  my 
reason,  and  the  only  thing  that  prompted  me  to  come  here. 

Bystander,     Why  did  you  do  it  secretly  f 

Brown,  Because  1  thought  that  necessary  to  success ;  no  other 
reason. 

Bystander.     Have  you  read  Gerrit  Smith's  last  letter  f 

Brown.     What  letter  do  you  mean  f 

Bystander.  The  **  New  York  Herald ''  of  yesterday,  in  speaking 
of  this  aflfair,  mentions  a  letter  in  this  way  :  — 

'*  Apropos  of  this  exciting  news,  we  recollect  a  very  significant  passage 
in  one  of  Gerrit  Smith's  lettei-s,  published  a  month  or  two  ago,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  strike  the  shackles  off  the  slaves  by  the 
force  of  moral  suasion  or  legal  agitation,  and  predicts  that  the  next  move- 
ment made  in  the  direction  of  negro  emancipation  would  be  an  insurrection 
in  the  South." 

Brown.  I  have  not  seen  the  **  New  York  Herald  ''  for  some  days 
past ;  but  I  presume,  from  your  remark  about  the  gist  of  the  letter, 
that  I  should  concur  with  it.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  that  moral 
suasion  is  hopeless.  I  don't  think  the  people  of  the  slave  States  will 
ever  consider  the  subject  of  slavery  in  its  true  light  till  some  other 
argument  is  resorted  to  than  moral  suasion. 
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VqUandigham,  Did  yoa  expect  a  general  rising  of  the  slaves  in 
case  of  jour  succe^  t 

Brawn,  No,  sir ;  nor  did  I  wish  it.  I  expected  to  gather  thein 
up  from  time  to  time,  and  set  them  free. 

VaUandigJiam.    Did  you  expect  to  hold  possession  here  till  then  f 

Broum.  Well,  probably  I  had  quite  a  different  idea.  I  do  nut  know 
that  I  ought  to  reveal  my  plans.  I  am  here  a  prisoner  and  wounded, 
because  I  foolishly  allowed  myself  to  be  so.  You  overrate  your 
strength  in  supposing  I  could  have  been  taken  if  I  had  not  allowed 
it.  I  was  too  tardy  after  oommencing  the  open  attack  —  in  delaying 
my  movements  through  Monday  night,  and  up  to  the  time  I  was 
attacked  by  the  Government  troops.  It  was  all  occasioned  by  my 
desire  to  spare  the  feelings  of  my  prisoners  and  their  families  and 
the  community  at  large.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  shooting  of  the 
negro  Heywood. 

VaUandigham,  What  time  did  you  commence  your  organization 
in  Canada  t  , 

Brown,    That  occurred  about  two  years  ago ;  iu  1858. 

VaUandigham,     Who  was  the  secretary  f 

Brawn,  That  I  would  not  tell  if  I  recollected ;  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect. I  think  the  ofiEioers  were  elected  in  May,  1858.  I  may  answer 
incorrectly,  but  not  intentionally.  My  head  is  a  little  confused  by 
wounds,  and  my  memory  obscure  on  dates,  etc. 

Dr,  Biggs,     Were  you  in  the  party  at  Dr.  Kennedy's  house  f 

Brown,  I  was  the  head  of  that  party.  I  occupied  the  house 
to  mature  my  plans.  I  have  not  been  in  Baltimore  to  purchase 
cape. 

Dr,  Biggs.    What  was  the  number  of  men  at  Kennedy's  t 

Brown,     I  decline  to  answer  that 

Dr.  Biggs.    Who  lanced  that  woman's  neck  on  the  hill  f 

Brawn,  I  did.  I  have  sometimes  practised  in  surgery  when  I 
thought  it  a  matter  of  humanity  and  necessity,  and  there  was  no  one 
else  to  do  it ;  but  I  have  not  studied  surgery. 

Dr,  Biggs,  It  was  done  very  well  and  scientifically.  They  have 
been  very  clever  to  the  neighbors,  I  have  been  told,  and  we  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  them,  except  that  we  could  not  understand  their 
movements.  They  were  represented  as  eight  or  nine  persons;  on 
Friday  there  were  thirteen. 

Brawn.    There  were  more  than  that 

Q.    Where  did  you  get  arms  f    A,  \  bought  them. 

Q,     In  what  State  f     A,  That  I  will  not  state. 

Q,  How  many  gimsf  A.  Two  hundred  Sharpens  rifles  and  two 
hundred  revolvers,  —  what  is  called  the  Massachusetts  Arms  Com- 
pany's revolvers,  a  little  under  navy  size. 
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Q.  Why  did  yoa  not  take  that  swivel  yoa  left  in  the  honsef 
4.  I  had  no  occasion  for  it.  It  was  given  to  me  a  year  or  two 
ago. 

Q.    In  Kansas  f    A,  No.    I  had  nothing  given  to  me  in  Kansas. 

Q.  By  whom,  and  in  what  State  1  A.  1  decline  to  answer.  It 
is  not  properly  a  swivel;  it  is  a  very  large  rifle  with  a  pivot-  The 
ball  is  larger  than  a  masket  ball ;  it  is  intended  for  a  slug. 

Beporier.  I  do  not  wish  to  annoy  you  ;  but  if  yon  have  anything 
further  you  would  like  to  say,  I  will  report  it. 

Brawn,  1  have  notliing  to  say,  only  that  I  claim  to  be  here  in 
carrying  out  a  measure  I  believe  perfedJy  justifiable,  and  not  to  act 
the  part  of  an  incendiary  or  ruffian,  but  to  aid  those  suffering  great 
wrong.  I  wish  to  say,  furthennore,  that  yon  had  better  —  aU  you 
people  at  the  South  —  prepare  yourselves  for  a  settlement  of  this 
question,  that  must  come  up  for  settlement  sooner  than  yon  are  pre- 
pared for  it.  The  sooner  you  are  prepared  the  better.  You  may 
dispose  of  me  very  easily,  —  Lara  nearly  disposed  of  now  ;  but  this 
question  is  still  to  bo  settled,  —  this  negro  question  I  mean  ;  the  end 
of  that  is  not  yet.  These  wounds  were  inflicted  upon  me  —  both 
sabre  cuts  on  my  head  and  bayonet  stabs  in  different  parts  of  my 
body  —  some  minutes  after  I  had  ceased  fighting  and  had  consented  to 
surrender,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  not  for  my  own.*  I  believe  the 
Major  would  not  have  been  alive ;  I  could  have  killed  him  just  as 
easy  as  a  mosquito  when  he  came^  in,  but  I  supposed  he  only  came 
in  to  receive  our  surrender.  There  had  been  loud  and  long  calls 
of  "  surrender"  from  us,  —  as  loud  as  men  could  yell;  but  in  the 
confusion  and  excitement  I  suppose  we  were  not  heard.  I  do  not 
think  the  Major,  or  any  one,  meant  to  butxsher  us  after  we  had 
surrendered. 

An  Officer.     Why  did  you  not  surrender  before  the  attack  f 

Brown.  I  did  not  think  it  was  my  duty  or  interest  to  do  so.  We 
assured  the  prisoners  that  we  did  not  wish  to  harm  them,  and  they 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  I  exorcised  my  best  judgment,  not  believ- 
ing the  people  would  wantonly  sacrific-e  their  own  fellow -citizens, 
when  we  offered  to  let  them  go  on  condition  of  being  aUowed  to 
change  our  position  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  prisoners  agreed 
by  a  vote  among  themselves  to  pass  across  the  bridge  with  us.     We 

*  At  the  trial  of  Copeland  the  following  evidence  was  given  :  — 

Mr.  SennoU.  Tou  say  that  when  Brown  was  down  you  stmck  him  in  the  face  wiUi 
your  sabre  ? 

Lieutenant  Grun.     Yes. 

Q.    This  was  after  he  was  down?    A.  Yes  :  he  was  down, 

Q.  How  many  times,  Lieutenant  Green,  did  you  strike  Brown  in  the  fkce  with  your 
sabre  after  he  was  down  ?    A.  Why,  sir,  he  was  defending  himRelf  with  his  gnn. 

Mr.  -Hunter.     J  lutpf  (he  coioisr/  for  the  defence  trill  not  prta  tuck  qfuutions  at  tktat. 
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wanted  them  only  as  a  sort  of  goarantee  of  oar  own  safety^  —  that  we 
should  not  he  fired  into.  We  took  them,  in  the  first  place,  as  host- 
ages and  to  keep  them  from  doing  any  harm.  We  did  kill  some 
men  in  defending  ourselves,  hut  I  saw  no  one  fire  except  directly  in 
self-defence.  Our  orders  were  strict  not  to  harm  any  one  not  in  arms 
against  us. 

Q,  Brown,  suppose  you  had  every  nigger  in  the  United  States, 
what  would^you  do  with  them  t    A.  Set  them  fi*ee. 

Q,  Tour  intention  was  to  carry  them  off  and  free  them  t  A,  Not 
at  all. 

A  Bystander.  To  set  them  free  would  sacrifice  the  life  of  every 
roan  in  this  community. 

Broum,    I  do  not  think  so. 

Bystcmder.     I  know  it.     I  think  you  are  fanatical. 

Broum.  And  I  think  you  are  fanatical.  *^  Whom  the  gods  would 
destroy  they  first  make  mad,''  and  you  are  mad. 

Q.  Was  it  your  only  ohjeot  to  free,  the  negroes  f  A,  Absolutely 
our  only  ohject. 

Q,  But  you  demanded  and  took  Colonel  Washington's  silver  and 
watch  t  A,  Yes ;  we  intended  freely  to  appropriate  the  property  of 
slaveholders  to  carry  out  our  ohject.  It  was  for  that,  and  only  that, 
and  with  no  design  to  enrich  ourselves  with  any  plunder  whatever. 

Bystander.  Did  you  know  Sherrod  in  Kansas  f  I  understand  you 
killed  him. 

Brown.  1  killed  no  man  except  in  fair  fight.  I  fought  at  Black 
Jack  Point  and  at  Osawatomie ;  and  if  I  killed  anybody,  it  was  at 
one  of  these  places. 

There  is  no  record  so  full  as  this  of  any  conversation  held 
with  Brown  after  his  capture.  We  have  notes  and  reports, 
more  or  less  conflicting,  of  what  took  place  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  Wise,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  a  few  hours  after 
the  engine-house  was  taken.  W^ise  had  been  a  leading  and 
turbulent  Congressman  from  Virginia,  had  belonged  to  more 
than  one  political  party,  and  was  a  man  of  force  and  courage, 
though  infatuated,  like  most  Virginians  of  his  time,  with 
slavery  and  Southern  institutions.  A  coiTCspondent  of 
"Harper's  Weekly"  (which  was  then  supporting  slavery 
as  a  pillar  of  the  Union)  has  thus  described  Wise's  inter- 
view with  Brown :  — 

"The  mid-day  train  (October  18)  brought  Governor  Wise,  ac- 
companied by  several  hundred  men  from   Richmond,  Alexandriai 
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Baltimore,  and  elsewhere.  Aeoompaoled  bj  Aadieir  Hunter,  the 
Govenior  reimired  to  the  goard-moin  where  the  two  woonded  piuim- 
en  lay,  and  had  a  Cfjuvereation  with  Brown.  The  Governor  tnsated 
the  woanded  man  with  a  eoortesy  that  evidently  aurpriaed  hinu 
Brown  was  lying  upon  the  floor  wiUi  his  feet  to  the  fire  and  his  head 
propped  upon  pillows  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  Hia  hair  was  a  mass  of 
clotted  gore,  so  that  I  could  not  distinguish  the  original  color;  his  eye 
a  pale  blue  or  gray,  noee  Roman,  and  beard  (originally  sandy)  white 
and  blood-stained.  His  speech  was  frequently  interrupted  by  deep 
groans,  reminding  me  of  the  agonized  growl  of  a  ferodoua  beast.  A 
few  feet  from  the  leader  lay  Stephens,  a  fine-looking  fellow,  quiet,  not 
in  pain  api^arently,  and  oun versing  in  a  voice  as  full  and  natural  as  if 
he  were  unhurt.  However,  his  hands  lay  folded  upon  hia  breaat  in  a 
child-like,  helpless  way,  —  a  position  that  I  observed  was  aasamed 
by  all  those  who  had  died  or  were  dying  of  their  woonda.  Only  thoae 
who  were  shot  stone-dead  lay  as  they  felL 

**  Brown  was  frank  and  communicative,  answering  all  questions 
without  reserve,  except  such  as  might  implicate  his  associates.  I 
append  extracts  from  notes  taken  by  Mr.  Hunter :  — 

" '  BroiKTi  avers  that  the  small  pamphlet,  many  copies  of  which  were 
found  on  the  personB  of  the  slain,  and  entitled  Provisional  Constitution 
and  Ordinances  for  the  People  of  the  United  States,  was  preiiared  prin- 
cipally by  himself;  under  its  provisions  he  was  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief.  His  two  sons  and  Stephens  were  each  captains,  and  Coppoe  a 
lieut«*uant ;  they  each  had  commissions,  issued  by  himself.  He  avers 
that  the  whole  number  operating  under  this  organization  was  but  twenty- 
two,  each  of  whom  had  taken  the  oath  re({uired  by  Article  48  ;  but  he  con- 
fidently expected  large  reinforcements  from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  several  other  Slave  States,  besides  the  Free 
States,  —  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  seize  the  pub- 
lic anns  and  ))lace  them  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes  and  non-slaveholden 
to  recruit  his  forces  indefinitely.  In  this  calculation  he  reluctantly  and 
indirectly  admitted  that  he  had  been  disappointed.' 

"  When  Governor  Wise  went  away,  some  of  us  lingered,  and  the 
old  man  recurred  again  to  his  sons,  of  whom  he  had  spoken  several 
tiiiu's,  asking  if  we  were  sure  they  were  both  dead.  He  was  assured 
that  it  was  so.  '  How  many  bodies  did  you  take  fr(»m  the  engine- 
house  ? '  he  asked.  He  was  told  three.  '  Then  they  are  not  both 
dead ;  there  were  three  dead  bcnlies  there  last  night.  Gentlemen, 
my  son  is  doubtless  living  and  in  your  power.  I  will  ask  for  hiin 
what  I  would  not  ask  for  myself ;  let  him  have  kind  treatment,  for 
he  is  as  pure  and  noble-hearted  a  youth  as  ever  breathed  the  breath 
of  life.'  His  prayer  was  vain.  Both  his  boys  lay  stark  and  bloody 
by  the  Armory  wall." 
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In  this  conversation,  according  to  Oovemor  Wise,  Brown 
did  not  say  a  word  which  was  personally  offensive  to  him. 
Somebody  in  the  crowd  called  Brown  "  robber,"  and  Brown 
retor£ed|  "  You  [the  slaveholders]  are  the  robbers."  And 
in  this  connection  he  said,  "  If  you  have  your  opinions 
about  me,  I  have  my  opinions  about  you."  Wise  then  said : 
"Mr.  Brown,  the  silver  of  your  hair  is  reddened  by  the 
blood  of  crime,  and  you  should  eschew  these  hard  words 
and  think  upon  eternity.  You  are  suffering  from  wounds, 
perhaps  fatal ;  and  should  you  escape  death  from  these 
causes,  you  must  submit  to  a  trial  which  may  involve  death. 
Your  confessions  justify  the  presumption  that  you  will  be 
found  guilty ;  and  even  now  you  are  committing  a  felony 
under  the  laws  of  Virginia,  by  uttering  sentiments  like 
these.  It  is  better  you  should  turn  your  attention  to  your 
eternal  future  than  be  dealing  in  denunciations  which  can 
only  injure  you."  Brown  replied,  "  Governor,  I  have  from 
all  appearances  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the 
start  of  you  in  the  journey  to  that  eternity  of  which  you 
kindly  warn  me  ;  and  whether  my  time  here  shall  be  fifteen 
months,  or  fifteen  days,  or  fifteen  hours,  I  am  equally  pre- 
pared to  go.  There  is  an  eternity  behind  and  an  eternity 
before ;  and  this  little  speck  in  the  centre,  however  long,  is 
but  comparatively  a  minute.  The  difference  between  your 
tenure  and  mine  is  trifling,  and  I  therefore  tell  you  to  be 
prepared.  I  am  prepared.  You  all  have  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility, and  it  behooves  you  to  prepare  more  than  it  does 
me." 

In  speaking  of  this  conversation,*  Wise  said  publicly : 

'*  They  ^re  mistaken  who  take  Brown  to  bo  a  madman.  He  is  a 
bondle  of  the  best  nerves  I  ever  saw ;  cut  and  thrust  and  bleeding, 
and  in  bonds.    He  is  a  man  of  clear  head,  of  courage,  fortitude,  and 

1  A  Yit^nian  gives  me  this  addition  to  Brown's  conversation  with 
Wise:  — 

JaUer.  I  lee  in  the  pftpen  that  you  told  GoTemor  WIte  you  had  promiMS  of  aid 
from  Vliginia,  TennasMe.  and  the  CaroUnaa.  la  that  true,  or  did  you  make  it  np  to 
**  rUe  **  the  old  Goremor  f 

Brown.    No  :  I  did  not  teU  Wise  that. 

Jailer.    What  did  you  tell  him  that  couM  have  made  that  Impreaaion  on  hie  mind  f 

Bmwn.  WiM  said  something  about  fanaticism,  and  intimated  that  no  man  in  ftiU 
poesssiion  of  his  senses  could  have  expected  to  overcome  a  State  with  such  a  handHil 
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simple  ingeoaoiuneea.  He  is  oool,  eoDeeted,  and'  indomitable,  and 
it  is  but  jast  to  him  to  say  that  he  was  hamane  to  bia  prisoneiv 
and  he  inspired  me  with  great  trust  in  his  integrity  as  a  man  ol 
truth.  He  is  a  £Euiatic,  vain  and  garmloosi  but  firm,  tmtbfnl,  and 
intelligent.  He  professes  to  be  a  Christian  in  communion  with  the 
Congregational  Church  of  the  North,  and  openly  preaches  his  pur- 
pose of  universal  emancipation;  and  the  negn»es  themselves  were  to 
be  the  agents,  by  means  of  arms,  led  on  by  white  oommanden.  .  .  . 
Colonel  Washington  says  that  he  was  the  coollest  and  firmest 
man  he  ever  saw  in  defying  danger  and  death.  With  one  son 
dead  by  his  side,  and  another  shot  Uirough,  he  felt  the  pulse  of  his 
dying  son  with  one  hand,  held  his  rifle  with  the  other,  and  com- 
manded his  men  with  the  utmost  composure,  enoonraging  them  to 
be  firm,  and  to  seU  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  could." 

brown's  speeches  at  his  tbial. 

On  the  first  day  of  his  trial  under  indictment  (October 
25),  in  the  court-house  at  Charlestown  not  far  from  Har- 
per's Ferry,  Brown  and  Coppoc  were  brought  in  manacled 
together.  Brown  appeared  weak,  haggard,  and  with  eyes 
swollen  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  in  his  head.  The 
prisoners  were  severally  charged  with  treason  and  murder. 
The  Court  asked  if  they  had  counsel,  when  Brown  spoke  as 
follows :  — 

*'  I  did  not  ask  for  any  quarter  at  the  time  I  was  taken;  I  did  not 
ask  to  have  my  life  spared.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
tendered  me  assurances  that  I  should  have  a  fair  trial ;  but  under  no 

of  men  ns  I  hail,  backed  only  by  ntniggling  negroes :  and  I  replied  that  I  had  prom- 
iaes  of  ample  asaistanoe,  and  woulil  have  received  it  too  if  I  conld  only  have  put  the 
ball  in  motion.  He  then  asked  suddenly  and  in  a  harsh  voice,  as  yon  've  seen  lawyen 
snap  up  a  witness :  "Assistance  1  Prom  what  State,  sir?*'  I  was  not  thrown  off  my 
Kuard,  and  rcjilietl :  **  Fr<»m  more  than  you  'd  believe  if  I  should  name  them  all :  but  I 
expected  more  fwim  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  the  Carolinas  than  from  any  othera.** 

JaiUr.  You  "expected"*  it  You  did  not  say  it  was  promised  fh>m  the  States 
named? 

Brown.  No  ;  I  knew,  of  course,  that  the  negroes  would  raUy  to  my  standaid.  If  I 
had  only  got  the  thing  fairly  started,  you  Virginians  would  have  seen  sights  that  would 
have  opened  your  eyes  :  and  I  tell  you  if  I  was  free  this  moment,  and  had  five  hundred 
negroes  around  me,  I  would  put  these  irons  on  Wise  himself  before  Saturday  night 

Jailer.    Then  it  was  true  about  aid  being  promised  T    What  States  promised  it  ? 

Brown  (with  a  laugh).  Well,  you  are  about  as  smart  a  man  aa  Wise,  and  I  *11  giw 
you  the  same  answer  I  gave  him. 

So  far  aa  the  lan^ingp  gora,  this  is  perhaps  not  very  correctly  reported, 
being  from  memory  and  at  second  hand. 
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oiTcamstanoes  whatever  shall  I  be  able  to  have  a  fair  trial.  If  you 
seek  my  blood,  yoa  can  have  it  at  any  moment,  without  this  mockery 
of  a  trial.  I  have  had  no  counseL  I  have  not  been  able  to  advise' 
with  any  one.  I  know  nothing  about  the  feeliogs  i»f  my  fellow- 
prisoners,  and  am  utterly  unable  to  attend  in  auy  way  to  my  own 
defence.  My  memory  does  n't  serve  me ;  my  health  is  Jnsufficieut 
although  improving.  There  are  mitigating  circumstances  that  I 
would  urge  in  our  favor,  if  a  fidr  trial  is  to  be  had ;  but  if  we  are  to 
be  forced  with  a  mere  form,  a  trial  for  execution,  you  might  spare 
yourselves  that  trouble.  I  am  ready  for  my  fate.  I  beg  for  no 
mockery  of  a  trial,  no  insult,  —  nothing  but  that  which  conscience 
gives  or  cowardice  drives  you  to  practise.  I  ask  again  to  be  excused 
from  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  I  do  not  even  know  what  the  special 
design  of  this  examination  is;  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  the 
benefit  of  it  to  the  Commonwealth.  I  have  now  little  farther  to  ask, 
other  than  that  I  may  not  be  foolishly  insulted,  only  as  cowardly 
barbarians  insult  those  who  fall  into  their  power.'' 

As  the  trial  went  on.  Brown  again  rose  from  the  pallet 
on  which  he  lay  wounded,  and  said :  — 

'*  I  do  not  intend  to  detain  the  Court,  but  barely  wish  to  say,  as  I 
have  been  promised  a  &ir  trial,  that  I  am  not  now  in  circumstances 
that  enable  me  to  attend  to  a  trial,  owing  to  the  state  of  my  health. 
I  have  a  severe  wound  in  the  back,  or  rather  in  one  kidney,  which 
enfeebles  me  very  much.  But  I  am  doing  well,  and  I  only  ask  for 
a  short  delay  of  my  trial,  and  I  think  I  may  get  able  to  listen  to  it ; 
and  I  inerely  ask  this,  ^hat,  as  the  saying  is,  *  the  devil  may  have 
his  dues,'  —  no  more.  I  wish  to  say,  further,  that  my  hearing  is 
impaired  and  rendered  indistinct,  in  consequence  of  wounds  I  have 
about  my  head.  I  cannot  hear  distinctly  at  all.  I  could  not  hear 
what  the  Court  said  this  morning.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  what 
is  said  on  my  trial,  and  I  am  now  doing  better  than  I  could  expect  to 
be  under  the  circumstances.  A  very  short  delay  would  bo  all  I  would 
ask.  I  do  not  presume  to  ask  more  than  a  very  short  delay,  so  that 
I  may  in  some  degree  recover,  and  be  able  at  least  to  listen  to  my 
trial,  and  hear  what  questions  are  asked  of  the  citizens,  and  what 
their  answers  are.  If  that  could  be  allowed  me,  I  should  feel  very 
much  obliged." 

The  Court  refused  his  requests,  and  a  jury  having  been 
sworn,  directed  that  the  prisoner  might  forego  the  form  of 
standing  while  arraigned,  if  he  desired  it.  He  therefore 
continued  to  lie  prostrate  on  his  cot-bed  while  the  long 
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indictment  was  read,  —  for  conspiring  with  negroes  to  pro- 
duce  insurrection ;  for  treason  to  the  Commonwealth,  and 
for  murder. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  day's  proceedings,  Brown  rose, 
evidently  excited,  and  standing  on  his  feet  said  :  — 

''  May  it  please  the  Caurtf  —  I  disoover  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  assertions  I  have  received  of  a  hit  trial,  nothing  like  a  fiiir  trial 
is  to  be  given  uie,  as  it  would  seem.  I  gave  the  names,  as  soon  as  I 
could  get  at  them,  of  the  persons  I  wished  to  have  eaUed  as  ^tnesses, 
and  was  assured  that  they  would  be  subpoenaed.  I  wrote  down  a 
memorandum  to  that  effect,  saying  where  those  parties  were,  but  it 
appears  that  they  have  not  been  subpoenaed,  so  fifir  as  I  can  learn. 
And  now  I  ask  if  I  am  to  have  anything  at  all  deserving  the  name  and 
shadow  of  a  fair  trial,  th  it  this  proceeding  be  deferred  until  to-mor- 
row morning ;  for  I  have  no  counsel,  as  I  have  befi>re' stated,  in  whom 
I  feel  that  I  can  rely,  but  I  am  in  hopes  counsel  may  arrive  who  will 
see  that  I  get  the  witnesses  necessary  for  my  defence.  I  am  myself 
unable  to  attend  to  it.  I  have  given  all  the  attention  I  possibly 
could  to  it,  but  am  unable  to  see  or  know  about  them,  and  can't  even 
find  out  their  names ;  and  1  have  nobody  to  do  any  errand,  for  my 
mouey  was  all  taken  from  me  when  I  was  hacked  and  stabbed,  and  I 
have  not  a  dime.  I  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  in 
gold  and  silver  taken  from  my  pocket,  and  now  I  have  no  possible 
means  of  getting  anybody  to  go  any  errands  for  me,  and  I  have  not 
had  all  the  witnesses  subpoenaed.  They  are  not  within  reach,  and 
are  not  here.  I  ask  at  least  until  to-morrow  morning  to  have  some- 
thing done,  if  anything  is  designed.  If  not,  J  am  ready  for  anytliing 
that  may  come  up." 

Brown  then  lay  down  again,  drew  his  blanket  over  him, 
closed  his  eyes,  and  appeared  to  sink  in  tranquil  slumber. 
The  day  after,  when  insanity  was  pleaded  in  his  defence, 
he  desired  his  counsel  to  say  that  he  did  not  put  in  the 
plea  of  insanity.  This  movement  was  made  without  his 
approbation  or  concurrence,  and  was  unknown  to  him  till 
then.     He  then  raised  himself  up  in  bed,  and  said :  — 

"  I  will  add,  if  the  Court  will  allow  me,  that  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
miserable  artifice  and  pretext  of  those  who  ought  to  take  a  different 
course  in  regard  to  me,  if  they  took  any  at  all,  and  I  view  it  with 
contempt  more  than  otherwise.  As  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Green,  insane 
prisoners,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  have  but  little  ability  to 
judge  of  their  own  sanity ;  and  if  I  am  insane,  of  course  I  shoold 
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think  I  knew  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  I  do  not 
think  80.  I  am  perfectly  unconscious  of  insanity,  and  I  reject,  so 
&r  as  I  am  capable,  any  attempts  to  interfere  in  my  behalf  on  that 
score.'* 

Brown  was  ably  defended,  among  others,  by  a  young 
Massachusetts  attorney,  George  H.  Hoyt,  but  of  course 
was  convicted.  The  prosecutor  was  Andrew  Hunter,  of 
Gharlestown,  who  in  his  argument 

*^  Contended  that  the  code  of  Virginia  defiues  citizens  of  Virginia  as 
'  all  those  white  persons  bom  in  any  other  State  of  this  Union,  who 
may  become  residents  here;'  and  that  evidence  shows  without  a 
shadow  of  a  question  that  when  Brown  went  to  Virginia,  and  planted 
his  feet  at  Harper's  Ferry,  he  came  there  to  reside,  and  to  hold  the 
place  permanenUy.  True,  he  occupied  a  farm  four  or  five  miles  off 
in  Maryland,  but  not  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  establishing  his 
domicil  there ;  no,  for  the  nefarious  and  hellish  purpose  of  rallying 
forces  into  this  Commonwealth,  and  establishing  himself  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  as  the  starting-point  for  a  new  government.  Whatever  it  was, 
whether  tragical,  or  &rcial  and  ridiculous,  as  Brown's  counsel  had 
presented  it,  his  conduct  showed,  if  his  declarations  were  insufficient, 
that  it  was  not  alone  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  slaves  that  he 
came  there.  His  '  Provisional  Government '  was  a  real  thing  and 
no  debating  society,  as  his  counsel  would  have  us  believe;  and  in 
holding  office  under  it  and  exercising  its  functions,  he  was  clearly 
guilty  of  treason.  As  to  conspiring  with  slaves  and  reltels,  the  law 
says  the  prisoners  are  equally  guilty,  whether  insurrection  is  made  or 
not  Advice  may  be  given  by  actions  as  well  as  words.  When  you 
pnt  pikes  in  the  hands  of  slaves,  and  have  their  master  captive,  that 
is  advice  to  slaves  to  rebel,  and  is  punishable  with  death." 

During  most  of  the  arguments  Brown  lay  on  his  back, 
with  his  eyes  closed.  When  the  verdict  was  read,  "  Guilty 
of  treason,  and  of  conspiring  and  advising  with  slaves  and 
others  to  rebel,  and  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,"  not 
the  slightest  sound  was  heard  in  the  crowd  present,  who 
a  moment  before,  outside  the  court,  had  joined  in  threats 
and  imprecations.  Brown  himself  said  not  a  word,  but  as 
on  any  previous  day  turned  to  adjust  his  pallet,  and  then 
composedly  stretched  himself  upon  it.  A  motion  for  an 
arrest  of  judgment  was  put  in,  but  counsel  on  both  sides 
being  too  much  exhausted  to  go  on,  Brown  was  removed 
unsentenced  to  prison. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


JOHN  BROWN  IN  PRISON. 


OF  all  the  work  done  by  this  hero  in  behalf  of  the  slave 
throaghout  a  life  almost  wholly  devoted  to  emancipa- 
tion, none  was  so  wonderful  as  that  wrought  by  him  in 
prison  and  on  the  scaffold.  History  seeks  in  yain  for  par- 
allels to  this  achievement,  —  a  defeatedy  dying  old  man, 
who  had  been  praying  and  fighting,  pleading  and  toiling, 
for  years,  to  persuade  a  great  people  that  their  national  life 
was  all  wrong,  suddenly  converting  millions  to  his  cause  by 
the  silent  magnanimity  or  the  spoken  wisdom  of  his  last 
days  as  a  fettered  prisoner.  For  Brown  was  not  figuratively 
and  rhetorically  in  chains  during  that  period  of  frenzied  ter- 
ror which  lay  between  his  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  Octo- 
ber 16,  and  his  death  at  Charlestown,  Dec.  2,  1859.  He 
was  loaded  with  chains,  hand  and  foot ;  he  was  fastened  to 
the  floor  of  his  cell,  and  watched  day  and  night  by  armed 
men,  whose  instructions  were  to  kill  him  if  he  should  have 
any,  the  most  remote,  chance  of  escape.  He  was  forced  to 
rise  from  what  was  feared  to  be  his  dying  bed,  to  hear  the 
ferocious  indictment  against  him  recited ;  and  during  the 
most  of  his  trial  he  lay  on  a  pallet  in  the  court-room.  But 
that  Divine  Wisdom  which  he  adored,  and  whose  purposes 
he  alone,  of  living  or  dying  men,  could  best  fulfil,  was  his 
guide  and  his  guard ;  from  the  hand  which  had  armed  him 
with  sword  and  rifle  he  now  received  that  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  heavenly  in  temper  and  in  power,  which  won  for 
him  his  final  victory. 

"  For  in  all  things,  0  Lord !  Thou  didst  magnify  Thy  servant, 
and  glorify  him ;  neither  didst  Thou  lightly  regard  him,  but  didst 
assist  him  in  e^^^*"  time  and  place.    When  unrighteous  men  thoughl 
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to  oppress  this  righteous  one  in  prison,  they  themselves,  the  pris- 
oners of  darkness,  and  fettered  with  the  bonds  of  a  long  night, 
lay  there  exiled  from  the  Eternal  Providence.  Yea,  the  tasting  of 
death  touched  the  righteous  also ;  but  then  the  blameless  man  made 
haste,  and  stood  forth  to  defend  them ;  and  bringing  the  shield  of  liis 
proper  ministry,  even  prayer  and  propitiation,  set  himself  against  the 
wrath,  and  brought  the  calamity  to  an  end.  Declaring  himself  Thy 
servant,  he  overcame  the  destroyer,  not  with  the  strength  of  body  or 
the  force  of  arms ;  but  with  a  word  subdued  he  him  that  punished, 
alleging  the  oaths  and  covenants  made  with  the  fathers. 

*'  This  was  he  whom  we  had  sometime  in  derision  and  a  proverb 
of  reproach ;  we,  fools,  accounted  his  life  madness,  and  his  end  to  be 
without  honor.  But  how  is  he  numbered  among  the  children  of 
God !  His  lot  is  among  the  saints.  In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  he 
seemed  to  die ;  and  his  departure  was  taken  for  misery,  his  going 
from  us  to  be  utter  destruction.  But  he  is  iu  peace.  Though  he 
be  punished  in  the  sight  of  men,  yet  is  his  hope  full  of  immortality ; 
and  having  been  a  little  chastised,  he  shall  be  greatly  rewarded. 

'*  God  proved  him  and  found  him  worthy  of  Himself;  he  shall 
judge  the  nations,  and  have  dominion  over  the  people  ;  and  his  Lord 
shall  reign  forever." 

These  words  of  an  old  Scripture,  long  disregarded,  were 
found  true  of  John  Brown,  —  literally  and  exactly  fulfilled, 
like  the  computations  of  the  astronomer.  And  who  shall 
doubt  that  there  is  an  astronomy  for  the  period  of  great 
souls,  as  for  the  stars  in  their  courses,  —  a  lore  which  the 
devout  may  learn,  if  they  will  but  obey  ?  To  this  John 
Brown  had  meekly  schooled  his  imperious  will;  and  no- 
where in  history  do  we  find  a  more  punctual  submission  to 
the  Divine  purpose,  a  more  perfect  resignation  and  com- 
posure, than  this  headstrong  old  warrior  now  displayed. 
Then  appeared,  what  had  before  been  but  little  regarded, 
the  strange  power  and  pathos  of  his  unschooled  words. 
His  speech  to  the  Court  was  the  first  great  example  of  this, 
although  his  replies  to  Mason  and  Wise  of  Virginia  had 
already  taught  the  world  to  listen  for  every  sentence  he 
uttered.  "What  avail  all  your  scholarly  accomplishments 
and  learning,  compared  with  wisdom  and  manhood  ?  "  said 
ThoreJiu,  speaking  of  John  Brown.  "  To  omit  his  other  be- 
havior, see  what  a  work  this  comparatively  unread  and  unlet- 
tered man  wrote  withiu  six  weeks !  ^  He  wrote  in  prison^  not 
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a  '  History  of  the  World,'  like  Kaleigh,  bat  an  AmeriGan 
book  which  I  think  will  live  longer  than  that  What  a  vsr 
riety  of  themes  he  touched  on  in  that  sliort  space ! ''  It  is 
the  virtue  of  such  writings  that  they  continue  to  influence 
mankind  forever,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  read ;  and 
we  may  predict  for  these  prison  letters  as  long  a  life  as  for 
the  "  Apolpgy  "  of  Socrates  and  the  dying  address  to  his 
disciples.  But  what  a  work  they  have  accomplished  al- 
ready, in  the  few  brief  years  since  John  Brown  was  borne 
from  the  scaffold  in  Gharlestown  to  his  resting-place  beside 
the  great  rock  at  North  Elba,  where  the  grave  became  his 
stronghold,  while  '<  his  soul  went  marching  on  I "  Those 
who  mourned  his  death,  now  finding  him  risen  and  trium- 
phant, may  esclaim  with  Milton's  Hebrews,  after  that 
''last  victory  of  Samson"  which  Brown  had  foretold  for 
himself :  — 

"  All  is  beat,  though  we  oft  doubt 
What  the  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  highest  wisdom  brings  about, 
And  ever  best  found  in  tlie  close. 
Oft  He  seems  to  hide  His  face, 
But  unexpectedly  returns, 
And  to  His  faithful  champion  hath  in  place 
Borne  witness  gloriously  ;  whence  Gaza  moamsi 
And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 
His  uncontrollable  intent. 
His  servants  He,  with  new  acquist 
Of  true  experience  from  this  great  event. 
With  peace  and  consolation  hath  dismissed^ 
And  cahn  of  mind,  all  passion  spent'* 

PRISON    LETTERS    AND    SPEECHES. 
Letter  to  Judge  Russelty  ofBostanA 

Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Oct.  21,  1859. 
Hon.  Thomas  Russell. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  am  here  a  prisoner,  with  several  sabro-cats  Id  my 
head  and  bayonet-stabs  in  my  body.  My  object  in  writing  to  you  is 
to  obtain  able  and  faithful  counsel  for  myself  and  fellow-prisoners 

1  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  also  sent  to  Reuben  A.  Chapman,  of  Springs 
field,  Mass.,  and  a  third  to  Daniel  R.  Tilden,  of  Ohio. 
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(five  in  all),  as  we  have  the  faith  of  Virginia  pledged  through  her 
Governor  and  unmerous  other  prominent  citizens  to  give  us  a  fair 
triaL  Without  we  can  obtain  such  counsel  from  without  tlie  slave 
States,  neither  the  facts  in  our  case  can  come  before  the  world,  nor 
oan  we  have  the  benefit  of  sucJi  fiicts  as  raiglit  be  considered  miti- 
gating in  the  view  of  others  upon  our  trial.  I  fiave  money  in  hand 
here  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  aud  personal 
property  sufficient  to  pay  a  most  liberal  fee  to  yourself,  or  to  any 
suitable  man  who  will  undertake  our  defence,  if  I  can  be  allowed  the 
benefit  of  said  property.  Can  you  or  some  other  good  man  come  cm 
immediately,  for  the  sake  of  the  young  men  prisoners  at  least  T  My 
wounds  are  doing  well.     Do  not  send  an  ultra  Abolitionist. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  Brown. 

Indorsed,  ''  The  trial  is  set  for  Wednesday  next,  the  25th  inst.  — 
J.  W.  Campbell,  Sheriff  of  Jefferson  County.''^ 

To  his  Family. 

Chablestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Oct.  81,  1859. 

My  dear  Wipe  and  Children,  every  one,  —  I  suppose  you 
have  learned  before  this  by  the  newspapers  that  two  weeks  ago  to- 
day we  were  fighting  for  our  lives  at  Harper's  Ferry ;  that  during 
the  fight  Watson  was  mortally  wounded,  Oliver  killed,  William 
Thompson  killed,  and  Dauphin  slightly  wounded ;  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  was  taken  prisoner,  immediately  after  which  I  received 
several  sabre-cuts  on  my  head  and  bayonet-stabs  in  my  body.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  learn,  Watson  died  of  his  wound  on  Wednesday,  the 
second — or  on  Thursday,  the  third — day  after  I  was  taken.  Dauphin 
was  killed  when  I  was  taken,  and  Anderson  I  suppose  also.  I  have 
since  been  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  treason,  etc.,  and  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree.  I  have  not  yet  received  my  sentence.  No  others  of 
the  company  with  whom  you  were  acquainted  were,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  either  killed  or  taken.  Under  all  these  terrible  calamities,  I 
feel  quite  cheerful  in  the  assurance  that  God  reigns  and  will  overrule 
all  for  his  glory  and  the  best  possible  good.  I  feel  no  consciousness 
of  guilt  in  the  matter,  nor  even  mortification  on  account  of  my  im- 
prisonment and  irons;  and  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  very  soon  no 
member  of  my  family  will  feel  any  possible  disposition  to  "  blush  on 
my  aooount."  Already  dear  friends  at  a  distance,  with  kindest  sym- 
pathy, are  cheering  me  with  the  assurance  that  posterity,  at  least, 
will  do  me  justice.  I  shall  commend  you  all  together,  with  my  be- 
loved but  bereaved  daughters-in-law,  to  their  sympathies,  which  I 
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do  not  doubt  will  soon  reach  yon.  I  also  oommend  joo  all  to  Him 
"  whose  mercy  endureth  forever," — to  the  €rod  of  my  fiabera,  *'  whoae 
I  am,  and  whom  1  serve."  "  He  will  never  leave  yoa  nor  fonake 
yon,"  unless  you  forsake  Him.  Finally,  my  dearly  beloved,  be  of 
good  comfort.  Be  sure  to  remember  and  follow  my  advice,  and  my 
example  to<»,  so  fiir  as  it  has  been  oonsistoDt  with  the  holy  religioa 
of  Jesiis  Christ,  —  in  whidi  I  remain  a  most  firm  and  bumble  be- 
liever. Never  foi^et  the  poor,  nor  think  anything  yoa  bestow  on 
them  to  be  lost  to  you,  even  though  they  may  be  black  as  Ebedme- 
lech,  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  who  cared  for  Jeremiah  in  the  pit  of  the 
dungeon ;  or  as  black  as  the  one  to  whom  Philip  preached  Christ 
Be  sure  to  entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have —  '^  Remem- 
ber them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them." 

I  am  in  charge  of  a  jailer  like  the  one  who  took  charge  of  Paul 
and  Silas ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  both  kind  hearts  and  kind 
faces  are  more  or  less  about  me,  while  thousands  are  thirsting  for 
my  blood.  "  These  light  afliictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment, 
shall  work  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory."  I  hope  to  be  able  to  write  you  again.  Copy  this,  Ruth, 
and  send  it  to  your  sorrow-stricken  brothers  to  comfort  thein.  Write 
me  a  few  words  in  rogard  to  the  welfare  of  all.  God  Almighty  bless 
you  all,  and  make  you  "joyful  in  the  midst  of  all  your  tribulations!" 
Write  to  John  Brown.  Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  care  of 
Captain  John  Avis. 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

John  Brown. 

Nov.  8,  1859. 

P.  S.  Yesterday,  November  2,  I  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on 
Docembcr  2  next.  Do  not  grieve  on  my  account.  I  am  still  quite 
cheerful.     God  bless  you  I  Yours  ever, 

John  Brown. 


To  Mrs.  Child. 


October  81. 


Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  such  you  prove  to  be,  though  a  stranger,  — 
Your  most  kind  letter  has  reached  me,  with  the  kind  offer  to  come 
here  and  take  care  of  me.  Allow  mo  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
your  great  sympathy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  propose  to  you  a  dif- 
ferent course,  together  with  my  reasons  for  wishing  it.  I  should 
certainly  be  greatly  pleased  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
one  so  gifted  and  so  kind  ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  seeing  someLobjeetions 
to  it  under  present  circumstiiuces.     First,  I  am  in  charge  of  a  most 
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hamane  gentleman,  who  with  his  family  have  rendered  me  every 
poflfiihle  attention  I  have  desired  or  that  could  he  of  the  least  advan- 
tage ;  and  I  am  so  far  recovered  from  my  wounds  as  no  longer  to  re- 
quire nursing.  Then,  again,  it  would  suhject  you  to  great  personal 
inconvenience  and  heavy  expense,  without  doing  me  aay  good.  Al- 
low me  to  name  to  you  another  channel  through  which  you  may 
reach  me  with  your  sympathies  much  more  effectually.  I  have  at 
home  a  wife  and  three  young  daughters,  the  youngest  but  little  over 
five  years  old,  the  oldest  nearly  sixteen.  I  have  also  two  daughters- 
in-law,  whose  husbands  have  both  fallen  near  me  here.  There  is 
also  another  widow,  Mrs.  Thompson,  whose  husband  fell  here. 
Whether  she  is  a  mother  or  not  I  cannot  say.  All  these,  my  wife 
included,  live  at  North  Elba,  Essex  County,  N.  Y.  I  have  a  middle- 
aged  son,  who  has  been  in  some  degree  a  cripple  from  his  childhood, 
who  would  have  as  much  as  he  could  well  do  to  earn  a  living.  He 
was  a  most  dreadful  sufferer  in  Kansas,  and  lost  all  he  had  laid  up. 
He  has  not  enough  to  clothe  himself  for  the  winter  comfortably. 
I  have  no  living  son  or  son-in-law  who  did  not  suffer  terribly  in 
Kansas. 

Now,  dear  friend,  would  you  not  as  soon  contribute  iifly  cents  now, 
and  a  like  sum  yearly,  for  the  relief  of  those  very  poor  and  deeply 
afflicted  persons,  to  enable  them  to  supply  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren with  bread  and  very  plain  clothing,  and  to  enable  the  children 
to  receive  a  common  Euglis»h  education  T  Will  you  also  devote  your 
own  energies  to  induce  others  to  join  you  in  giving  a  like  amount, 
to  constitute  a  little  fund  for  the  purpose  named  f 

I  cannot  see  how  your  coming  here  can  do  me  the  least  good ;  and 
I  am  quite  certain  you  can  do  me  immense  good  where  you  are.  I 
am  quite  cheerful  under  all  my  afflicting  circumstances  aud  prospects ; 
having,  as  I  humbly  trust,  *'  the  peace  of  God,  which  passoth  all 
understanding,''  to  rule  in  my  heart.  You  may  make  such  use  of 
this  as  you  see  fit.  God  Almighty  bless  and  reward  you  a  thousand- 
fold !  Yours  in  sincerity  and  truth, 

John  Brown. 

Letter  from,  a  Quaker  Lady  to  John  Brown, 

Newport,  R.  L,  Tenth  Month,  27th,  '59. 
Captain  John  Brown. 

Dear  Friend,  —  Since  thy  arrest  I  have  often  thought  of  thee, 

and  have  wished  that,  like  Elizabeth  Fry  toward  her  prison  friends, 

so  I  might  console  thee  in  thy  confinement.     But  that  can  never  be ; 

and  so  I  can  only  write  tlun;  a  few  linos  whiirh,  if  thoy  coutaiu  any 

comfort,  may  come  to  thee  like  8«»me  little  ray  of  light. 
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You  can  never  know  how  very  maiijr  dear  Friends  love  thee  with 
all  their  hearts  for  thj  brave  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  poor  oppnawd ; 
and  though  we,  who  are  non-resistants,  and  rellgionsly  believe  it 
better  to  reform  bj  moral  and  not  by  oamal  weapons,  eoold  not  ap- 
prove of  bloodshed,  yet  we  know  thee  was  animated  by  the  meet 
generons  and  philanthropic  motives.  Very  many  thoosands  openly 
approve  thy  intentions,  though  moet  Friends  would  not  think  it  right 
to  take  up  arms.  Thousands  pray  for  thee  every  day ;  and  oh,  I  do 
pray  that  Gkid  will  be  with  thy  soul.  Posterity  will  do  thee  justiee. 
If  Moses  led  out  the  thousands  of  Jewish  slaves  from  their  bondagp, 
and  Gkxl  destniyed  the  Egyptians  in  the  sea  because  they  went  after 
the  Israelites  to  bring  them  back  to  slavery,  then  surely,  by  the  sains 
reasoning,  we  may  judge  thee  a  deliverer  who  wished  to  release  mil- 
lions from  a  more  cruel  oppression.  If  the  American  people  honor 
Washington  for  resisting  with  bloodshed  for  seven  years  an  unjust 
tax,  how  much  more  ought  thou  to  be  honored  for  seeking  to  firee  the 
poor  skives. 

Oh,  I  wish  I  could  plead  for  thee  as  some  of  the  other  sex  can 
plead,  how  I  would  seek  to  defend  thee !  If  I  had  now  the  eloquence 
of  Portia,  how  I  would  turn  the  scale  in  thy  favor !  But  I  can  only 
pray  ''  God  bless  thee ! "  God  pardon  thee,  and  thn)ugh  our  Be- 
deemer  give  thee  safety  and  happiuess  now  and  always  I 

From  thy  firiend, 

£.  B. 

John  BtovsvIb  Reply* 

Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Nov.  1,  1859. 

My  dear  Friend  E.  B.  of  R.  I.,  —  Your  most  cheering  letter  of 
the  27th  <»f  October  is  received ;  and  may  the  Lord  rewanl  you  a 
thougaudfold  for  the  kind  feeling  you  express  toward  me;  but  more 
especially  for  your  fidelity  to  the  *'  poor  that  cry,  and  those  that  have 
no  help.''  Fur  this  I  am  a  prisoner  in  bonds.  It  is  solely  my  own 
fault,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  thaUwe  met  with  our  disaster.  I 
mean  that  I  mingled  with  our  prisoners  and  so  far  sympathized  with 
them  and  their  families  that  I  neglected  my  duty  in  other  respects. 
But  Gmrtit  will,  not  inine^  ho  done. 

You  know  that  Christ  once  anned  Peter.  So  also  in  my  cjise  I 
think  ho  put  a  sword  into  my  hand,  and  there  continued  it  so  long  as 
he  saw  best,  and  then  kindly  took  it  from  me.  I  mean  when  I  first 
went  to  Kansas.  I  wish  yon  could  know  with  what  cheerfulness  I 
am  now  wielding  the  **  sword  of  the  Spirit''  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  l(»rt.  I  bless  GcmI  that  it  proves  "  mighty  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strongholds."     I  always  loved  my  Quaker  frieuds,  and  I  commend 
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to  thev  kind  regard  my  poor  bereaved  widowed  wife  and  my  daugh- 
ters and  daaghters-in-law,  whose  husbands  fell  at  my  side.  One  is 
a  mother  and  the  other  likely  to  become  so  soon.  They,  as  well  as 
my  own  sorrow- stricken  daughters,  are  left  very  poor,  and  have  much 
greater  need  of  sympathy  than  I,  who,  through  Infinite  Grace  and 
the  kiiidness  of  strangers,  am  '^  joyful  in  all  my  tribulations." 

Dear  sister,  write  them  at  North  Elba.  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  to 
comfort  their  sad  hearts.  Direct  to  Mary  A.  Brown,  wife  of  John 
Brown.  There  is  also  another — a  widow,  wife  of  Thompson,  who 
fell  with  my  poor  boys  in  the  affiur  at  Harper's  Feny  —  at  the  same 
place. 

I  do  not  feel  conscious  of  guilt  in  taking  up  arms ;  and  had  it  been 
in  behalf  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  the  intelligent,  the  great  (as  men 
connt  greatness),  or  those  who  fonn  enactments  to  suit  themselves 
and  corrupt  others,  or  some  of  their  friends,  that  I  interfered,  suffered, 
sacrificed,  and  fell,  it  would  have  been  doing  very  well.  But  enough 
of  this.  These  light  aflUctions,  which  endure  for  a  moment,  shall  but 
work  for  me  ''  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  I 
would  be  very  grateful  for  another  letter  from  you.  My  wounds  are 
healing.  Farewell.  God  will  surely  attend  to  his  own  cause  in  the 
best  posnble  way  and  time,  and  he  will  not  forget  the  work  of  his 
own  hands.  Your  friend, 

John  Brown. 

An  Appeal. 

Chaklestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Nov.  1,  1859. 

To  MY  Friends  in  New  England  and  elsewhere,  —  Aaron 
D.  Stephens,  one  of  the  prisoners  now  in  confinement  with  me  in 
this  place,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  George  Sennott, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  defending  him  on  his  trial  to  come  off 
before  the  United  States  Court.  Anything  you  can  do  toward 
securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Sennott  for  the  prisoner  will  add  to  the 

many  obligations  of  your  humble  servants. 

John  Brown. 

The  above  contains  the  expression  of  my  own  wishes. 

A.  D.  Stephens. 

When  brought  into  court,  the  day  after  his  conviction, 
to  receive  his  sentence,  Brown  was  taken  by  surprise  at 
being  called  on  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be 
pronounced.  He  had  expected  some  further  delay,  and 
was  unprepared  at  the  moment.  He  rose,  however,  and  in 
a  singularly  mild  and  gentle  manner  made  his  famous  plea, 
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in  which  we  may  recognize  some  of  ihe  phrases  he  had 
used  in  his  letters:  — 

JOHN   brown's   last  SPEECH   (nOV.  2). 

'*  I  have,  may  it  please  the  Court,  a  few  words  to  say. 

'^  In  the  first  place,  I  deny  everything  hut  what  I  have  all  along 
admitted,  —  the  design  on  my  part  to  free  the  slaves.  I  intended  cer- 
tainly to  have  made  a  clean  thing  of  that  matter,  as  I  did  last  winter, 
when  I  went  into  Missouri  and  there  took  slaves  without  the  snap- 
ping of  a  gun  on  either  side,  moved  them  through  the  country,  and 
finally  left  them  in  Canada.  I  designed  to  have  done  the  same 
thing  again,  on  a  larger  scale.^  That  was  all  I  intended.  I  never 
did  intend  murder,  or  treason,  or  the  destruction  of  property,  or  to 
excite  or  incite  slaves  to  rebellion,  or  to  make  insurrection. 

'*  I  have  another  objection :  and  that  is,  it  istmjust  that  I  should 
suffer  such  a  penalty.  Had  I  interfered  in  the  manner  which  I  ad- 
mit, and  which  I  a<lmit  has  been  fairly  pnjved  (for  I  admire  the  truth- 
fulness and  candf»r  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
testified  iu  this  c<iso),  —  had  I  so  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  rich,  the 
powerful,  the  intelligent,  the  so-called  grciit,  or  in  behalf  of  any  of 
their  friends,  —  either  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  wife,  or  chil- 
droD,  or  any  of  that  class,  —  and  suflfered  and  sacrificed  what  I  have 
in  this  interference,  it  wouM  have  been  all  right ;  and  every  man 
in  this  court  wtiuld  have  deemed  it  an  act  worthy  of  reward  rather 
than  punishment. 

1  In  explanation  of  this  passage,  Brown  three  weeks  afterward  handed 
to  Mr.  Hunter  this  letter  :  — 

CHARLEarowN,  Jefferson  Coottty,  Va.  ,  Nov.  22,  1859. 

Df^r  Sir,  —  I  have  just  hart  my  attention  called  to  a  seeming  confliction  between 
the  statement  I  nt  first  made  to  Governor  Wise  and  that  which  I  made  at  the  time  1 
received  my  sentence,  ix'giinlinj;  my  intentions  resp>ecting  the  slaves  we  took  al»out  the 
Ferry.  There  need  be  no  such  confliction,  and  a  few  wonls  of  explanation  will,  I 
think,  be  quite  sufficient.  I  had  given  Governor  Wise  a  full  and  particular  m^ount  of 
that ;  and  when  cnllcd  in  court  to  say  whether  I  had  anything  further  to  urge,  I  wxh 
taken  wholly  by  surprise,  as  1  did  not  expect  my  sentence  before  the  otheni.  In  the 
hurry  of  the  moment  I  forgot  much  that  I  had  b<*fore  intended  to  say,  and  did  not  con- 
sider the  full  bearing  of  what  I  then  said.  I  intended  to  convey  this  idea,  —  that  it  was 
my  object  to  ])lace  the  slaves  in  a  condition  to  defend  their  liberties,  if  they  would,  with- 
out any  bloodshed  ;  but  not  that  I  intended  to  run  them  out  of  the  slave  States.  I  was 
not  aware  of  any  such  ai>i>arent  confliction  until  my  attention  was  called  to  it,  and  I  do 
not  8upix)He  that  a  man  in  my  then  ciniumstances  should  be  superhuman  in  respect  to 
the  oxiict  puri>ort  of  every  word  he  might  utter.  Wliat  I  said  to  Governor  Wise  was  ^to- 
ken  with  all  the  delil)eration  I  was  master  of,  and  was  intended  for  truth  ;  and  what  I 
said  in  court  was  e<pmlly  int-ended  for  truth,  but  required  a  more  full  explanation  than 
I  then  gave.  Please  make  such  \\se  of  this  as  you  think  calculated  to  correct  any  wrong 
impressions  I  may  have  given.  Vcr>'  respectfully  yours, 

John  Browh. 

Andrew  HrNTKfi,  Esq.,  Present. 
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'<  This  eonrt  acknowledges,  as  I  suppose,  the  validity  of  the  law  of 
Grod.  I  see  a  book  kissed  here  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  Bible,  or 
at  least  the  New  Testament.  That  teaches  me  that  all  things 
whatsoever  I  would  that  men  should  do  to  me,  I  should  do  even  so 
to  them.  It  teaches  me,  further,  to  '  remember  them  that  are  in 
bonds,  as  bound  with  them.'  I  endeavored  to  act  up  to  that^  instruc- 
tion. I  say,  I  am  yet  too  young  to  understand  that  God  is  any  re- 
specter of  persons.  I  believe  that  to  have  interfered  as  I  have  done 
—  as  I  have  always  freely  admitted  I  have  done  —  in  behalf  of  His 
despised  poor,  was  not  wrong,  but  right.  Now,  if  it  is  deemed 
necessary  that  I  should  forfeit  my  life  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
ends  of  justice,  and  mingle  my  blood  further  with  the  blood  of  my 
children  apd  with  the  blood  of  millions  in  this  slave  country  whose 
rights  are  disregarded  by  wicked,  cruel,  and  unjust  enactments,  — 
I  submit ;   so  let  it  be  done ! 

"  Let  me  say  one  word  further. 

'^  I  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  the  treatment  I  have  received  on  my 
trial.  Considering  all  the  circumstances,  it  has  been  more  generous 
than  I  expected.  But  I  feel  no  consciousness  of  guilt.  I  have  stated 
from  the  first  what  was  my  intention,  and  what  was  not.  I  never 
had  any  design  against  the  life  of  any  person,  nor  any  disposition  to 
commit  treason,  or  excite  slaves  to  rebel,  or  make  any  general  insur- 
rection. I  never  encouraged  any  man  to  do  so,  but  always  discour- 
aged any  idea  of  that  kind. 

'*  Let  me  say,  also,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  statements  made  by 
some  of  those  connected  with  me.  I  hear  it  has  been  stated  by  some 
of  them  that  I  have  induced  them  to  join  me.  But  the  contrary  is 
true.  I  do  not  say  this  to  iujure  them,  but  as  regretting  their  weak- 
ness. There  is  not  one  of  them  but  joined  me  of  his  own  accord, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  at  their  own  expense.  A  number  of 
them  I  never  saw,  and  never  hail  a  word  of  ccmversation  with,  till  the 
day  they  came  to  me ;  and  that  was  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated. 

**  Now  I  have  done." 

m 

Brown  was  then  taken  from  the  court-room  back  to  his 
prison,  where  he  continued  to  recover  from  his  wounds,  but 
did  not  write  many  letters  until  a  week  after  his  conviction. . 
He  then  wrote  first  to  his  family,  as  follows  :  — 

Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Nov.  8,  1859. 

Dear  Wife  and  Children,  every  one,  —  I  will  begin  by  say- 
ing that  I  have  in  some  degree  recovered  from  my  wounds,  but  that 
I  am  qaite  weak  in  my  back  and  sore  about  my  left  kidney.     My 
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appetite  has  been  qnite  good  for  most  of  the  time  mnoe  I  was  hart 
I  am  supplied  with  almost  eTerything  I  could  desire  to  make  me 
comfortable,  and  the  little  I  do  lack  (some  articles  of  dothiug  which 
I  lost)  I  may  perhaps  soon  get  again.  I  am,  besides,  qnite  (^eerfnl, 
having  (as  I  trust)  *'  the  peace  of  Grod,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing,"  to  ^'  rule  in  my  heart,"  and  the  testimony  (in  some  degree) 
of  a  good  conscience  that  I  have  not  lived  altogether  in  vain.  I  can 
trust  God  with  both  the  time  and  the  manner  of  my  death,  believing, 
as  I  now  do,  that  for  me  at  this  time  to  seal  my  testimony  for  God 
and  humanity  with  my  blood  will  do  vastly  more  toward  advancing 
the  cause  I  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  promote,  than  all  I  have 
done  in  my  life  before.  I  beg  of  you  all  meekly  and  quietly  to  sub- 
mit to  this,  not  feeling  yourselves  in  the  least  degraded  on  that 
account.  Remember,  dear  wife  and  children  all,  that  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth suffered  a  most  excruciating  death  on  the  cross  as  a  felon,  under 
the  most  aggravating  circumstances.  Think  also  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles  and  Christians  of  former  days,  who  went  through  greater 
tribulations  than  you  or  I,  and  try  to  be  reconciled.  May  God 
Almighty  comfort  all  your  hearts,  and  soon  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
your  eyes!  To  him  be  endless  praise!  Think,  too,  of  the  crushed 
millions  who  **  have  no  comforter."  I  charge  you  all  never  in  your 
trials  to  forget  the  griefs  **  of  the  poor  that  cry,  and  of  those  that 
have  none  to  help  them."  I  wrote  most  earnestly  to  my  dear  and 
afflicted  wife  not  to  come  on  for  the  present,  at  any  rate.  I  will  now 
give  her  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  First,  it  would  use  up  all  the 
scanty  means  she  has,  or  is  at  all  likely  to  have,  to  make  herself  and 
children  comfortable  hereafter.  For  let  me  tell  you  that  the  sym- 
pathy tliat  is  now  aroused  in  your  behalf  may  not  always  follow  you. 
There  is  but  little  more  of  the  romantic  about  heljiing  poor  widows 
and  their  children  than  there  is  abi^ut  trying  to  relieve  poor  **  nig- 
gers." Again,  the  little  comfort  it  might  afford  us  to  meet  again 
would  be  dearly  bought  by  the  pains  of  a  final  separation.  We  must 
part ;  and  I  feol  assured  for  us  to  meet  under  such  dreadful  circum- 
stances would  only  add  to  our  distress.  If  she  comes  on  here,  she 
must  he  only  a  gazing-stock  throughout  the  whole  journey,  to  be  re- 
marked upon  in  every  look,  word,  and  action,  and  by  all  sorts  of 
creatures,  and  by  all  sorts  of  papers,  throughout  the  whole  country. 
Again,  it  is  my  most  decided  judgment  that  in  quietly  and  submis- 
sively staying  at  home  vastly  more  of  generous  sympathy  will  reach 
her,  without  such  dreadful  sacrifice  of  feeling  as  she  must  put  up 
with  if  she  comes  on.  The  visits  of  one  or  two  female  friends  that 
have  come  on  here  have  produced  great  excitement,  which  is  very 
annoying ;  and  they  cannot  possibly  do  me  any  good.  Oh,  Mary ! 
do  not  come,  but  patiently  wait  for  the  meeting  of  those  who  love 
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Qod  and  their  fellow-men,  where  no  separation  must  follow.  **  They 
shall  go  no  more  out  forever. '^  I  greatly  long  to  hear  from  some 
one  of  you,  and  to  learn  anything  that  in  any  way  affects  your  wel- 
fare. I  sent  yon  ten  dollars  the  other  day  ;  did  you  get  it  f  I 
have  also  endeavored  to  stir  up  Christian  friends  to  visit  and  write  to 
you  in  your  deep  affliction.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  them,  at 
least,  will  heed  the  call.  Write  to  me,  care  of  Captain  John  Avis, 
Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Virginia. 

''  Finally,  my  beloved,  be  of  good  comfort.''  May  all  your  names 
be  **  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life  I "  —  may  you  all  have  the 
purifying  and  sustaining  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  !  —  is  the 
earnest  prayer  of 

Your  affectionate  husband  and  father, 

John  Brown. 

Nov.  9. 

P.  S.  I  cannot  remember  a  night  so  dark  as  to  have  hindered  the 
coming  day,  nor  a  storm  so  furious  or  dreadful  as  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  warm  sunshine  and  a  cloudless  sky.  But,  beloved  ones,  do 
remember  that  this  is  not  your  rest,  —  that  in  this  world  you  have 
no  abiding  place  or  continuing  city.  To  God  and  his  infinite  mercy 
I  always  commend  you. 

J.  B. 

To  Mrs,  Spring,^ 

OuARLESTOWN,  Jeffeiison  County,  Va.,  Nov.  8, 1869. 
Mrs.  Rebecca  B.  Spring. 

Mt  dear  Friend,  —  When  you  get  home,  please  enclose  this  to 
Mrs.  John  Brown,  North  Elba,  East^x  County,  N.  Y.  It  will  com- 
fort her  broken  heart  to  know  that  I  received  it.  Captain  Avis  will 
kindly  let  you  see  what  I  have  written  her.  May  tlie  God  of  my 
fathers  bless  and  reward  you  a  thousandfold  ;  and  may  aU  yours  be 
partakers  of  bis  infinite  grace ! 

Yours  ever, 

John  Brown. 

Nov.  9. 
P.  S.     Will  try  to  write  you  at  your  home.     I  forgot  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  bounty.     It  is  hard  for  me  to  write,  on 
account  of  my  lameness. 

Yours  in  truth, 

J.  B. 

*  "  Written  by  John  Brown  on  the  baok  of  a  note  sent  by  him  to  Mrs. 
Marcus  Spring.  This  note  and  indorsement  is  now  in  my  possession."  — 
Janui  Freeman  Clarke^  January,  1883. 
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To  his  Brother,  Jeremiah  Brfuwn. 

Obarlestown,  Jeffkbson  Gouimr,  Ta.,  Not.  12, 1859. 

Dear  brothbr  Jeremiah,  —  Your  kind  letter  of  the  9th  iDst  is 
received,  and  also  one  from  Mr.  Tilden ;  for  both  of'  which  I  am 
greatly  obliged.  Yoa  inquire,  '^  Can  I  do  anything  for  yon  or  yoar 
Dainily  f  '*  I  would  answer  that  uiy  sons,  as  well  as  my  wife  and 
daughters,  are  all  very  poor ;  and  that  anything  that  may  hereafter  be 
due  me  from  my  father's  estate  I  wish  pud  to  them,  as  I  will  en- 
deavor hereafter  to  desoribo,  without  legid  fcirmalitics  to  consume  it 
alL  One  of  my  boys  has  been  so  entirely  used  up  as  very  likely  to 
be  in  want  of  comfortable  clothing  for  the  winter.  I  have,  thn>ugh 
the  kindness  of  friends,  fifteen  dollars  tq  sond  him,  which  I  will  re- 
mit shortly.  If  you  know  where  to  reach  him,  please  send  him  that 
amount  at  once,  as  I  shall  remit  the  same  to  you  by  a  safe  convey- 
ance. If  I  had  a  plain  statement  from  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  state  of 
my  accounts  with  the  estate  of  my  father,  I  should  then  better  know 
what  to  say  about  that  matter.  As  it  is,  I  have  not  the  least  mem- 
orandum left  me  to  refer  to.  If  Mr.  Thompson  will  make  me  a 
statement,  and  charge  my  dividend  fully  for  his  trouble,  I  would  be 
greatly  obliged  to  him.  In  that  case  you  can  send  me  au^Tremnrks 
of  your  owu.  I  am  gaining  in  health  slowly,  and  am  quite  cheerful 
in  view  of  my  approaching  end,  —  being  fuUy  persuaded  that  I  sin 
worth  inconceivably  more  to  hang  than  for  any  other  purpose.  Gud 
Almighty  bless  and  save  you  all ! 

Your  affectionate  brother,  JouN  Brown. 

November  IS. 

P.  S.  Say  to  my  poor  boys  never  to  grieve  for  one  moment  on 
my  account ;  and  should  many  of  yon  live  to  see  the  time  when  yon 
will  not  blush  to  own  your  relation  to  Old  John  Brown,  it  will  not 
be  more  strange  than  many  things  that  have  happened.  I  feel  a 
th(»nsnnd  times  more  on  account  of  my  sorrowing  friends  than  on  my 
own  account.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  **  count  it  all  joy."  **  I 
have  fought  the  good  fight,"  and  have,  as  I  trust,  **  finished  my 
rxiurse."  Please  show  this  to  any  of  my  family  that  you  may  see. 
My  love  to  all ;  and  may  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  for  Christ^s 
sake,  bless  and  save  you  all! 

Your  affectionate  brother,  J.  Browx. 

To  George  Adams,  Boston, 

Charlestown,  .Tefferson  County,  Va..  Nov.  16,  1859. 
My  dear  Sir,  —  Your  kind  mention  of  some  things  in  my  con- 
duct here  which   you  approve  is  very  comforting,  indeed,  to  my 
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mind.  Yet  I  am  oonscions  that  you  do  me  no  moro  than  justice.  I 
do  certainly  feel  that  through  Divine  grace  I  have  endeavored  to  be 
"  foithful  in  a  few  things/'  mingling  with  even  these  much  of  im- 
perfection. I  am  certainly  *'  unworthy  even  to  suffer  affliction  with 
the  people  of  God;"  yet  in  infinite  grace  he  has  thus  honored 
me.  May  the  same  grace  enable  me  to  serve  him  in  a  '^  new  obedi- 
ence ^  through  my  little  remainder  of  this  life,  and  to  rejoice  in  him 
forever.  I  cannot  feel  that  God  will  suffer  even  tlie  poorest  service 
we  may  any  of  ns  render  him  or  his  cause  to  be  lost  or  in  vain.  I 
do  feely  dear  brother,  that  I  am  wonderfully  *'  strengthened  from  on 
high.''  May  I  us^  that  strength  in  '^  showing  His  strength  unto  this 
generation,"  and  His  power  to  every  one  that  is  to  come !  I  am  most 
grateful  for  your  assurance  that  my  poor,  shattered,  heart-broken 
&mily  will  not  be  forgotten.  I  have  long  tried  to  recommend  thetn 
to  "  the  G^  of  my  fathers."  I  have  many  opportunities  for  faithful 
plain -dealing  with  the  more  powerful,  influential,  and  intelligent 
classes  in  this  region,  which  I  trust  are  not  entirely  misi  in  proved.  I 
humbly  trust  that  I  finnly  believe  that  "  God  reigns,"  and  I  think  I 
can  truly  say,  •*  Let  the  earth  rejoice  I  "  May  God  take  cAre  of  his 
own  cause,  and  of  his  own  great  name,  as  well  as  of  those  who  love 
their  neighbors.    Farewell  I  Yours  in  truth, 

John  Brown 

To  his  Old  Teacher, 

Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Nov.  15,  1859. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Vaill. 

My  dear,  steadfast  Friend,  —  Your  most  kind  and  most 
welcome  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  reached  me  in  due  time.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  all  the  good  feeling  you  express,  and  also  for  the  kind 
counsels  you  give,  together  with  your  prayers  in  my  behalf.  Allow 
me  here  to  say,  notwithstanding  **  my  soul  is  among  lions,"  still  I 
believe  that  "  God  in  very  deed  is  with  mc."  You  will  not,  there- 
fore, feel  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  "joyful  in  all  my  trib- 
ulations ;  "  that  I  do  not  feel  condemned  of  Him  whose  judgment  is 
just,  nor  of  my  own  conscience.  Nor  do  I  feel  degraded  by  my  im- 
prisonment, my  chains,  or  prospect  of  the  gallows.  I  have  not 
only  been  (though  utterly  unworthy)  permitted  to  **  suffer  affliction 
with  God's  people,"  but  have  also  had  a  great  many  rare  oppor- 
tunities for  **  preaching  righteousness  in  the  great  congregation."  I 
trust  it  will  not  all  be  lost.  The  jailer  (in  whose  charge  I  am)  and 
his  family  and  assistants  have  all  been  most  kind ;  and  notwith- 
standing he  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  all  who  fought  me,  he  is  now 
being  abused  for  his  humanity.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  none 
but  brave  men  are  likely  to  be  humane  to  a  fallen  fop.      *'  Cowards 
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prove  their  eoorage  by  their  ferocity.''    It  mfty  be  done  in  that  way 
with  bat  little  risk. 

I  wish  I  could  write  yon  aboat  a  few  only  of  the  interesting  times 
I  here  experience  with  diflerent  classes  cif  inen,  dergymen  among 
others.  Christ,  the  great  captain  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  salyation, 
and  who  began  his  mission,  as  foretold  of  him,  by  pnidaiming  ity 
saw  fit  to  take  from  me  a  sword  (»f  steel  after  I  had  carried  it  fur  a 
time;  but  he  has  put  another  in  my  hand  (''the  sword  of  the 
Spirit"),  and  I  pray  Qvd  to  make  me  a  faitliful  soldier,  wherever  he 
may  send  me,  not  less  on  the  scaffold  tlian  when  surrounded  by  my 
warmest  sympathisers. 

My  dear  old  friend,  I  do  assure  you  I  have  not  forgotten  our  last 
meeting,  nor  our  retrospective  look  over  the  route  by  which  God  had 
then  1^  us ;  and  I  bless  his  name  that  he  has  again  enabled  me  to 
hear  your  words  of  cheering  and  comfort  at  a  time  when  I,  at  least, 
am  cm  the  '*  brink  of  Jordan."  (See  Bunyan's  ''Pilgrim.")  Ood  m 
infinite  mercy  grant  us  s(K>n  another  meeting  on  the  opposite  shore. 
I  have  often  passed  under  the  rod  of  him  whom  I  call  my  Father,  — 
and  certainly  no  son  ever  needed  it  oftener ;  and  yet  I  have  enj(»yed 
much  of  life,  as  I  was  enabled  U»  discover  the  secret  of  this  somewhat 
early.  It  has  been  in  making  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  others 
my  own  ;  so  that  really  I  have  had  a  great  deail  of  pnisperity.  I  am 
very  prosix>n>us  still ;  and  lcH)kiDg  forward  to  a  time  when  **  peace 
on  earth  and  good-will  to  men  "  shall  everywhere  prevail,  I  have  no 
munnuring  thoughts  or  envious  fr^eliugs  to  fret  my  inind.  *'I'll 
praise  my  Maker  with  my  breath." 

I  am  an  unworthy  nephew  of  Deacon  John,  and  I  loved  him  ranch; 
and  in  view  of  the  many  choice  friends  I  have  had  here,  I  am  led  the 
more  earnestly  to  pray,  "  gather  not  my  soul  with  the  unrighteous." 

Your  assurance  of  the  earnest  sympathy  of  the  friends  in  my  native 
laud  is  very  grateful  to  my  feelings ;  and  allow  me  to  say  a  word  of 
comfort  to  them. 

As  I  believe  most  finnly  that  God  reigns,  I  cannot  believe  that 
anything  I  have  done,  suffered,  or  may  yet  suffer  will  be  lost  to  the 
cause  of  God  or  of  humanity.  And  bef<»re  I  began  my  work  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  I  felt  assured  that  in  the  worst  event  it  would  certainly 
pay.  I  often  expressed  that  belief ;  and  I  can  now  see  no  possible 
cause  to  alter  my  mind.  I  am  not  as  yet,  in  the  main,  at  all  disap- 
pointed. I  have  been  a  good  deal  disappointed  as  it  regards  myself 
in  not  keeping  up  to  my  own  plans ;  but  I  now  feel  entirely  recon- 
ciled to  that,  even,  —  for  God's  plan  was  infinitely  better,  no  doubt,  or 
I  should  have  kept  to  my  own.  Had  Samson  kept  to  his  detennina- 
tioQ  of  not  teWing  I>e\\\«\\  V5\v^x^\\i  Vv^  \£:^«x  ^xteu^h  lay,  he  would 
probably  have  tiover  oNeT\.\im<A^ftV>>\«i.   \  ^\\  wocv.  vSWweSa^ 
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bat  I  was  iudaced  to  act  Tery  contrary  to  my  better  Jadgment ;  and  I 
have  lost  my  two  noble  boys,  and  other  friends,  if  not  my  two  eyes. 

But  *'  God's  will,  not  mine,  be  done.''  I  feel  a  comfortable  hope 
that,  like  that  erring  servant  of  whom  I  have  just  been  writing,  even 
I  may  (throngh  infinite  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus)  yet  **  die  iu  faith." 
As  to  both  the  time  and  manner  of  my  death,  —  I  have  but  very  little 
trouble  on  that  score,  and  am  able  to  be  (as  you  exhort)  ^'  of  good 
cheer." 

I  send,  through  yon,  my  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  W. ^  and  her 

son  Geoige,  and  to  all  dear  friends.     May  the  God  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed  be  the  Gtod  and  Savior  of  you  all  I 

Farewell,  tiU  we  meet  again. 

Your  friend  in  truth, 

John  Browk. 

To  his  Wife. 

Chablbstowk,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Nov.  16,  1859. 

My  DliAR  Wipe,  —  I  write  you  in  answer  to  a  most  kind  letter  of 
November  13  from  dear  Mrs.  Spring.  I  owe  her  ten  thousand  thanks 
for  her  kindness  to  you  particularly,  and  more  especially  than  for 
what  she  has  done  and  is  doiug  in  a  more  direct  way  for  mo  per- 
sonally. Although  I  feel  grateful  for  every  expression  of  kindness 
or  sympathy  towards  me,  yet  nothing  can  so  effectually  minister  to 
my  comfort  as  acts  of  kindness  done  to  relieve  the  wants  or  miti- 
gate the  sufferings  of  my  poor  distressed  family.  May  God  Almighty 
and  their  own  consciences  be  their  eternal  rewarders  I  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly rejoiced  to  have  you  make  the  acquaintance  and  be 
ijprrounded  by  such  choice  friends,  as  I  have  long  known  by 
reputation  some  of  those  to  be  with  whom  you  are  staying.      I 

*  The  Rev.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,  then  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  who  first 
printed  this  letter,  said  in  1859  :  •*  My  aged  friend,  the  R(*v.  H.  L.  Vaill, 
of  this  place,  remembers  John  Brown  as  having  been  under  his  instruction 
in  the  year  1817,  at  Morris  Academy.  He  was  a  godly  youth,  laboring  to 
recover  from  his  disadvantages  of  early  education,  in  the  hope  of  entering 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Since  then  the  teacher  and  pupil  have  met  hut 
once.  But  a  short  time  since,  Mr.  Vaill  wrote  to  Brown ,  in  his  prison,  a 
letter  of  Christian  friendship,  to  which  he  has  received  this  heroic  and 
sublime  reply.  I  have  copied  it  faithfully  from  the  autograph  that  lies 
before  me,  without  the  change  or  omission  of  a  word,  except  to  omit  the 
full  name  of  the  friends  to  whom  he  sends  his  message.  The  handwriting 
is  clear  and  firm,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  sheet  seems  to  show  that  the 
sick  old  man*s  hand  was  growing  weary.  The  very  cliarni'ters  make  an 
appeal  to  us  for  our  sympathy  and  prayet^i.  *  W^  sb\\x\a\aoiv  Ni\>\v\c^  ^"^^ 
hmtid.    Remember  his  bonds.'  *' 
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am  moBt  glad  to  have  yon  meet  with  one  of  a  fiunily  (or  I  would 
rather  say  of  two  fiunUieB)  most  heloved  and  never  to  he  foigotten 

hy  me.    I  mean  dear  gentle «    Many  and  many  a  time  have 

she,  her  father,  mother,  hrother,  Bisters,  uncle,  and  annt,  like  angels 
of  mercy,  ministered  to  the  wants  of  myself  and  of  my  poor  sons, 
both  in  sickness  and  health.  Only  last  year  I  lay  sick  for  quite  a 
number  of  weeks  with  them,  and  was  cared  for  by  all  as  though  I 
had  been  a  most  affectionate  brother  or  fiither.  Tell  her  that  I 
ask  God  to  bless  and  reward  them  all  forever.    **  I  was  a  stronger, 

and  they  took  me  in."    It  may  possibly  be  that would  like  to 

copy  this  letter,  and  send  it  to  her  home.  If  so,  by  all  means  let 
her  do  so.    I  would  write  them  if  I  had  the  power. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  effort  to  educate  our  daughters. 
I  am  no  longer  able  to  provide  means  to  help  towards  that  object, 
and  it  therefore  becomes  me  not  to  dictate  in  the  matter.  I  shall 
gratefully  submit  the  direction  of  the  whole  thing  to  those  whose  gen- 
erosity may  lead  them  to  undertake  in  their  behalf,  while  I  give  anew 
a  little  expression  of  my  own  choice  respecting  it.  You,  my  wife,  per- 
fectly well  know  that  I  have  always  expressed  a  decided  preference 
for  a  very  phiin  but  perfectly  practical  education  for  both  sons  and 
daughters.  I  do  not  mean  an  education  so  very  miserable  as  that 
you  and  I  received  iu  early  life  ;  nor  as  some  of  our  children  enjoyed. 
When  I  say  plain  but  practical,  I  mean  enough  of  the  learning  of  the 
schools  to  enable  thetu  to  transact  the  common  business  of  life  com- 
fortably and  resjiectably,  t<>gether  with  that  thon>ugh  training  to 
good  business  habits  which  best  prepares  both  men  and  women  to 
be  useful  though  poor,  and  to  meet  the  stem  realities  of  life  with 
a  good  grace.  You  well  know  that  I  always  claimed  that  the 
music  of  the  broom,  wash-tub,  needle,  spindle,  loom,  axe,  scythe, 
hoe,  flail,  etc.,  should  first  be  learned  at  all  events,  and  that  of  the 
piano,  etc.,  afterwards.  I  put  them  in  that  order  as  most  cx>ndu- 
cive  to  health  of  body  and  mind ;  and  for  the  obvious  reamm,  that 
after  a  life  of  some  experience  and  of  much  obser\*ation,  I  have 
found  ten  women  as  well  as  ten  men  who  have  made  their  mark 
in  life  right,  whose  early  training  was  of  that  plain,  practical  kind, 
to  one  who  had  a  more  popular  and  fashionable  early  training.  But 
enou^li  of  that. 

Now,  in  regard  to  your  coming  here.  If  you  feel  sure  that  you  can 
endure  the  trials  and  the  shock  which  will  be  unavoidable  (if  you 
come),  I  sliould  be  most  glad  to  see  you  once  more ;  but  when  I 
think  of  your  l)eing  insulted  on  the  nmd,  and  perhaps  while  hero, 
and  of  only  seeing  your  wretchedness  made  complete,  I  shrink  fn»m 
it.  Your  composure  and  f(»rtitudc  of  mind  may  be  quite  equal  to  it 
all ;  but  I  am  in  dreadful  doubt  of  it.     If  you  do  come,  defer  your 
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jouiney  tin  about  tlie  27th  or  28th  of  this  month.  The  scenes  which 
you  will  have  to  past  through  on  coimng  here  will  be  anything  bat 
thoee  yoa  now  paaa,  with  tender,  kind>bearted  friends,  and  kind  faces 
to  meet  you  eTefywhere.  Do  c<insider  the  matter  well  before  yoa 
make  the  plonge.  I  think  I  had  better  say  no  wore  on  this  most  pain- 
ful subject.  My  health  improves  a  little ;  my  mind  is  very  tranquil,  I 
may  say  joyous,  and  I  eontinoe  to  receive  every  kind  attention  that  I 
have  any  possible  need  uC  I  wish  you  to  send  copies  of  all  my  let- 
ters to  aJl  our  poor  children.  What  I  write  to  one  must  answer  for 
all,  till  I  have  more  strength.  I  get  numerous  kind  letters  fnnn 
friends  in  almost  all  directions,  to  encourage  me  to  ''be  of  good 
cheer,''  and  I  still  have,  as  I  trust,  '*  the  peace  of  God  to  rule  in  my 
heart."  May  Gk)d,  for  Christ's  sake,  ever  make  his  face  to  shine  on 
you  all  I 

Tour  affectionate  husband, 

John  Brown. 

To  Thomas  B.  Musgrave} 

Cha&lestowx,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Nov.  17,  1859. 
T.  B.  MusoRAVE,  Esq. 

Mr  DEAR  YOUNG  Friend,  —  I  have  just  received  your  most  kind 
and  welcome  letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  but  did  not  get  any  other  from  you. 
I  am  under  many  obligations  to  you  and  to  your  father  for  all  the 
kindnesses  you  have  shown  me,  especially  since  my  disaster.  May 
God  and  your  own  consciousness  ever  be  your  rewardcre.  Toll  your 
father  that  1  am  quite  cheerful ;  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  in  the  least 
degraded  by  my  imprisonment,  my  chains^  or  the  near  pnv8]HH't  of 
the  gallows.  Men  cannot  imprison,  or  chain,  or  hang  the  soul.  I 
go  joyfully  in  behalf  of  millions  that  ''  have  no  rights  '^  that  this 
great  and  glorious,  this  Christian  Republic  '*  is  bound  to  n'siHvt.** 
Strange  change  in  morals,  political  as  well  as  Cliristian,  t*iuoo 
1776!  I  look  forward  to  other  changes  to  take  place  in  (viHrs 
good  time,  fully  believing  that  '^  the  fashion  of  tliis  world  passeth 
away."  I  am  unable  now  to  tell  you  where  my  friend  is,  that  you 
inquire  after.  Perhaps  my  wife,  who  I  suppose  is  still  with  Mrs. 
Spring,  may  have  some  information  of  him.  I  think  it  <iuito  un- 
certain, however. 

Farewell.    May  Gk)d  abundantly  bless  you  all ! 

Your  friend, 

John  Brown. 

1  The  father  of  this  gentleman  was  Mr.  Mus^rave,  the  English  manufao- 
turer  at  Northampton,  mentioneil  in  Chapter  III. 
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To  his  Cousin,  Rev,  Mr^  Humphrey. 

Charlehtown,  Jefferson  Coxtktt,  Va.,  Noy.  19,  1859. 

Rev.  Luther  Humphrey. 

Mt  dear  Friend,  —  Your  kind  letter  of  the  12th  instant  is  now 
before  lue.  So  far  as  iny  knowledge  goes  as  to  onr  mutoal  kindred, 
I  suppose  I  am  the  first  since  the  landing  of  Peter  Brown  from  the 
'^  Mayflower"  that  has  either  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  or  to  the 
galloons.  But,  my  dear  old  friend,  let  not  that  fact  alone  grieve  you. 
You  cannot  have  forgotten  how  and  where  our  grandfather  fell  in 
1776,  and  that  he,  too,  might  have  perished  on  the  scaffold  had  cir- 
cumstances been  but  a  very  little  different.  The  fact  that  a  man 
dies  under  the  hand  of  an  executioner  (or  otherwise)  has  but  little  to 
do  with  his  true  character,  as  I  suppose.  John  Rogers  perished  at 
the  stake,  a  great  and  good  man,  as  I  suppose ;  but  his  doing  so  does 
not  prove  that  any  other  man  who  has  died  in  the  same  way  was 
good  or  otherwise. 

Whether  I  have  any  reason  to  "be  of  good  cheer"  or  not  in  view 
of  my  end,  I  can  assure  you  that  1  feel  so )  and  I  am  totally  blinded 
if  I  do  not  really  experience  that  strengthening  and  consolation  you 
so  faithfully  implore  in  my  behalf:  the  God  of  our  fathers  reward 
your  fidelity!  I  neither  feel  mortified,  degraded,  nor  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  ray  imprisonment,  my  chains,  or  near  prospect  of  death 
by  hanging.  \  feel  assured  **that  not  one  hair  shall  fall  from  my 
head  without  the  will  of  my  Heavenly  Father."  I  also  feel  that  I 
have  long  been  endeavoring  to  hold  exactly  '*  such  a  fast  as  God  has 
chosen."  (Sec  the  passage  in  Isaiah  which  you  have  quoted.^)  No 
part  of  my  life  has  been  more  happily  spent  than  that  I  have  spent 
here ;  and  I  humbly  trust  that  no  part  has  been  spent  to  better  pur- 
pose. I  would  not  say  this  boastingly,  but  thanks  be  unto  God,  who 
giveth  us  the  victory  through  infinite  grace. 

^  The  reference  here  is  to  the  familiar  text  in  the  fifty-eighth  chapter 
of  the  proi>het,  who  may  be  said  to  have  foretold  Brown  as  clearly  as  he 
predicted  any  event  in  Hebrew  history  :  "Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have 
chosen,  —  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and 
to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ?  Is  it  not  to 
deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast 
out  to  thy  house  ?  when  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him :  and 
that  thou  hide  not  tliyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ?  .  .  .  Then  shalt  thou 
call,  and  the  Lord  shall  answer ;  thou  shalt  cry,  and  he  shall  say.  Here 
I  am.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  of  many  generations ;  and 
thou  shalt  be  called  the  He[»aii-er  of  the  breach,  the  Restorer  of  paths  to 
dwell  in." 
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I  should  be  aizty  yem  old  were  I  to  liTe  to  Kaj  9,  I860.  I  have 
enjoyed  modi  of  lUe  as  it  is,  and  have  been  remarkably  prospemnsy 
having  early  learned  to  regard  the  welfare  and  pnisperity  of  others  as 
my  own.  I  have  never,  sinee  I  can  remember,  required  a  great 
amount  of  sleep ;  so  that  I  conclude  that  I  have  already  enjoyed  full 
an  average  number  of  working  hours  with  those  who  reach  their 
threescore  years  and  ten.  I  have  not  yet  been  driven  to  the  use  of 
glasses,  but  can  see  to  read  and  write  quite  comfortably.  But  m<»re 
than  that,  I  have  generaUy  enjoyed  remarkably  good  health.  I  might 
go  on  to  recount  unnumbered  and  unmerited  blessings,  among  which 
would  be  some  very  severe  afflictions,  and  those  the  most  needed 
blessings  of  alL  And  now,  when  I  think  how  easily  I  might  be  left 
to  spcnl  all  I  have  done  or  suffered  in  the  cause  of  freedonr;  I  hardly 
dare  wish  another  voyage,  even  if  I  had  the  opportunity. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  met ;  but  we  shall  come  together  in  our 
Father's  house,  I  trust.  Let  us  hold  £Eist  that  we  already  have,  re- 
membering we  shall  reap  in  due  time  if  we  faint  not.  Thanks  be 
unto  Gk)d,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
And  now,  my  old,  warm-hearted  friend,  good- by. 

Your  a&etionate  cousin, 

John  Brown. 

To  his  Wife. 

Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Nov.  21,  1859. 

My  dear  Wipe,  —  Your  most  welcome  letter  of  the  13th  instant 
I  got  yesterday.  I  am  very  glad  to  leam  from  yourself  that  you  feel 
so  much  resigned  to  your  circumstances,  so  much  confidence  in  a  wise 
and  good  Providence,  and  such  com(M)8ure  of  miud  in  the  midst  of 
all  your  deep  afflictions.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be ;  and  let  me 
still  say,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,''  for  we  shall  so<m  "  come  out  of  all  our 
great  tribulations  j "  and  very  soon,  if  we  trust  in  him,  **GtHl  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  our  eyes.''  Soon  "  we  shall  be  satisfied 
when  we  are  awake  in  His  likeness."  There  is  now  here  a  source  of 
much  disquietude  to  me,  —  namely,  the  fires  which  are  almost  of 
daily  and  nightly  occurrence  in  this  immediate  neighborhood.  While 
I  well  know  that  no  one  of  them  is  the  work  of  our  friends,  I  know 
at  the  same  time  that  by  more  or  less  of  the  inhabitants  we  shall  be 
charged  with  them,  —  the  same  as  with  the  ominous  and  threatening 
letters  to  Governor  Wise.  In  the  existing  state  of  public  feeling  I 
can  easily  see  a  further  objection  to  your  coming  hero  at  ]>rosent ;  but 
I  did  not  intend  saying  another  word  to  you  on  that  subject 

Why  will  you  not  say  to  me  whether  you  had  any  cn»ps  mature 
this  season  ?    If  so,  what  ones  f    Although  1  imiy  uevcnnore  inter- 
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incddle  with  your  worldly  affairs,  I  have  not  yet  lust  all  interest  iu 
them.  A  little  history  of  your  suocess  or  of  your  fiuluree  I  should 
very  much  prize ;  and  I  would  gratify  yoa  and  other  friends  some 
way  were  it  iu  my  power.  I  am  still  quite  oheerfal|  and  by  no  means 
cast  down.  I  '^  remember  that  the  time  is  short."  The  little  tmnk 
and  all  its  contents,  so  fiur  as  I  can  jndge,  reached  me  safe.  May 
Ood  reward  all  the  contributors !  I  wrote  you  under  cover  to  our 
czcelleut  friend  Mrs.  Spring  on  the  16th  instant.  I  presume  you 
have  it  before  now.  When  you  return/ it  is  most  likely  the  lake  will 
not  be  open ;  so  you  must  get  your  ticket  at  Troy  for  Morean  Station 
or  Gleus  Falls  (for  Glens  Falls,  if  you  can  get  one),  or  get  one  fur 
Vcrgonncs  iu  Vermont,  and  take  your  chanoe  of  cTDSsing  over  on  the 
ice  to  Westport.  If  you  go  soon,  the  route  by  Glens  Falls  to  Eliza-, 
bcthtown  will  probably  be  the  best. 

I  have  just  learned  that  our  poor  Watson  lingered  until  Wednesday 
about  noon  of  the  19th  of  October.  Oliver  died  near  my  side  in  a 
few  moments  after  he  was  shot.  Dauphin  died  the  next  morning 
after  Oliver  and  William  were  killed,  —  namely,  Monday.  He  died 
almost  instantly;  was  by  my  side.  William  was  shot  by  several 
persons.     Anderson  was  killed  \iith  Dauphin. 

Keep  this  letter  to  refer  to.  God  Almighty  bless  and  keep  you 
aU! 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

John  Brown. 

Dear  Mrs.  Spring,  —  I  send  this  to  your  care,  because  I  am  at 
a  loss  where  it  will  reach  my  wife. 

Your  friend  in  truth, 

John  Brows. 

To  his  younger  Children, 

Charlestown',  Jeffeiison  County,  Va.,  Nov.  22,  1859. 
Dear  Children,  all,  —  I  address  this  letter  to  you,  supposing 
that  your  mother  is  not  yet  with  you.  She  has  not  yet  come  here, 
as  I  have  requested  her  not  to  do  at  present,  if  at  all.  She  may  thiuk 
it  best  for  her  not  to  come  at  all.  She  has  (or  will),  I  presume,  writ- 
ten you  before  this.  Annie's  letter  to  us  both,  of  the  9th,  has  but  just 
reached  ine.  I  am  very  prlad  to  get  it,  and  to  learn  that  you  are  in 
any  measure  cheerful.  This  is  the  greatest  comfc»rt  I  can  have,  ex- 
cept  that  it  would  he  to  know  that  you  are  all  Christians.  G<>d  in 
mercy  grant  you  all  may  be  so  !  That  is  what  you  all  will  certaiuly 
need.  When  and  in  what  form  death  may  come  is  but  t»f  small  mo- 
ment. I  fori  just  as  content  to  die  for  God's  eternal  truth  and  for 
suffering  humanity  on  the  scuffold  as  in  any  other  way ;  and  I  do 
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not  Bay  this  from  any  disposition  to  '*  brave  it  out."  No  ;  I  would 
readily  own  my  wrong  were  I  in  the  least  convinced  of  it.  I  have 
now  been  confined  over  a  month,  with  a  good  opportunity  to  look  the 
whole  thing  as  '*fair  in  the  face"  as  I  am  capable  of  doing;  and  I 
now  feel  it  most  grateful  that  I  am  counted  iu  the  least  possible  de- 
gree worthy  to  suffer  for  the  truth.  I  want  you  all  to  *^  be  of  good 
cheer."  This  life  is  intended  as  a  season  of  training,  chastisement, 
temptation,  affliction,  and  trial;  and  the  ^'righteous  shall  come  out 
of"  it  alL  Oh,  my  dear  children,  let  me  again  entreat  you  all  to 
**  fursake  the  foolish,  and  live."  What  can  you  possibly  lose  by  such 
a  (*4>ur8ef  **  Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain,  having  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  b,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  **  Trust 
in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land ;  and  verily 
thou  shalt  be  fed."  I  have  enjoyed  life  much ;  why  should  I  com- 
plain on  leaving  it  f  I  want  some  of  you  to  write  me  a  little  more 
particularly  about  all  that  concerns  your  welfare.  I  intend  to  write 
you  as  often  as  I  can.  **  To  God  and  the  word  of  his  grace  I  com- 
mend you  alL"  Your  affectionate  father, 

John  Brown. 

To  his  older  Children. 

Chablestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Nov.  22,  1859. 

Dear  Children,  —  Your  most  welcome  letters  of  the  16th  inst 
I  have  just  received,  and  I  bless  God  that  he  has  enabled  you  to  bear 
the  heavy  tidings  of  our  disaster  with  so  much  seeming  resignation 
and  composure  of  mind.  That  is  exactly  the  thing  I  have  wished 
you  all  to  do  for  me, — to  be  cheerful  and  perfectly  resigned  to  the  holy 
will  of  a  wise  and  good  God.  I  bless  his  most  holy  name  that  I  am, 
I  trust,  in  some  good  measure  able  to  do  the  same.  I  am  even  "joy- 
ful in  all  my  tribulations  "  ever  since  my  confinement,  and  I  humbly 
trust  that  "  I  know  in  whom  I  have  trusted."  A  calm  peace,  ]>cr- 
haps  like  that  which  your  own  dear  mother  felt  in  view  of  her  last 
change,  seems  to  fill  my  mind  by  day  and  by  night.  Of  this  neither 
the  powers  of  "  earth  or  hell "  can  deprive  me.  ^o  not,  my  dear 
children,  any  of  you  grieve  for  a  single  moment  on  my  account.  As 
I  trust  my  life  has  not  been  thrown  away,  so  I  also  humbly  trust 
that  my  death  will  not  be  in  vain.  God  can  make  it  to  be  a  thousand 
times  more  valuable  to  his  own  cause  than  all  the  miserable  service 
(at  best)  that  I  have  rendered  it  during  my  life.  When  I  was  first 
taken,  I  was  too  feeble  to  write  much ;  so  I  wrote  what  I  could  to 
North  Elba,  requesting  Ruth  and  Anne  to  send  you  copies  of  all  my 
letters  to  them.    I  hope  they  have  done  so,  and  that  you,  Ellen,'  will 

*  Mrs.  Jason  Brown. 
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do  the  same  with  what  I  may  send  to  700,  as  it  la  stiU  qoHe  »  labor 
fur  me  to  write  all  that  I-  need  to.    I  waot  your  broihen  to  know 
what  I  write,  if  yoa  know  where  to  reach  tbrai.     I  wrote  Jeremiah 
a  few  days  since  to  supply  a  trifling  assistaneey  fifteen  dollars,  to  saeh 
of  you  as  might  be  most  destitute.    I  got  his  letter,  but  do  not  know 
as  he  got  mine.    I  hope  to  get  another  letter  from  him  soon.    I  also 
asked  him  to  show  you  my  letter.    I  know  of  nothing  you  ean  any  of 
you  now  do  for  me,  nnless  it  is  to  comfiMt  your  own  hearts,  and  cheer 
and  eucourage  each  other  to  trust  in  Gk)d  and  Jeans  Christ  whom  he 
hath  sent.    If  you  will  keep  his  sayings,  yon  shall  eertainly  '*  know  of 
his  doctrine^  whether  it  be  of  Gkjd  or  no."    Nothing  can  be  more  grate- 
ful to  me  than  your  earnest  sympathy,  exo^  it  be  to  know  that  yoa 
are  fully  persuiMled  to  be  Christians.     And  now,  dear  ehildren,  fare- 
well for  this  time.    I  hope  to  be  able  to  write  you  again.     The  God 
of  my  fiithen  take  you  for  his  children. 

Your  afleotionate  fiiiher, 

JoHH  Bbowx. 

lb  the  Rev. McFarland. 

Jaii^  Charlestowk,  Wednesday,  Nov.  23,  1859. 

The  Rev. McFarland. 

Dear  Friend,  —  Although  you  write  to  me  as  a  stranger,  the 

spirit  you  show  towards  me  and  the  cause  for  which  I  am  in  bonds 

makes  mc  feel  towards  you  as  a  dear  friend.    I  would  be  glad  to  have 

you  or  any  of  my  liberty-loving  ministerial  friends  here,  to  talk  and 

pray  with  me.    I  am  uot  a  stranger  to  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ. 

From  my  youth  I  have  studied  much  on  that  subject,  and  at  one  time 

hoped  to  be  a  minister  myself;  but  God  had  another  work  for  me  to 

do.     To  me  it  is  given,  in  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on 

him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake.     But  while  I  trust  that  I  have 

some  experimental  and  saving  knowledge  of  religion,  it  would  be  a 

great  pleasure  to  ine  to  have  some  one  better  qualified  than  myself  to 

lead  my  mind  in^)rayer  and  meditation,  now  that  my  time  is  so  near 

a  close.    You  may  wonder,  are  there  no  ministers  of  the  gospel  her«*  f 

I  answer,  no.     There  are  no  ministers  of  Christ  here.     These  miuis- 

tei-s  who  profess  to  he  Christian,  and  hold  slaves  or  advocate  slavery, 

I  cjinnot  abide  them.     My  knees  will  not  bend  in  prayer  with  them, 

while  their  liands  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  souls.      The  subject 

you  mention  as  having  been  preaching  on  the  day  before  yon  wrote 

to  ine  is  one  which  I  have  often  thought  of  since  my  imprisonment. 

I  think  I  feel  as  happy  as  Paul  did  when  he  lay  in  prison.    He  knew 

if  they  killed  him,  it  would  greatly  advance  the  cause  of  Christ ;  that 

was  the  reason  he  rejoiced  so.     Ou  that  same  ground  ''  I  do  rejoice, 
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yea,  and  will  rejoice."  Let  them  hang  me ;  I  forgive  them,  and  may 
Gk>d  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.  I  have  no  regret 
for  the  transaction  for  which  I  am  condemned.  I  went  against  the 
laws  of  men,  it  is  tme,  but  ''  whether  it  be  right  to  obey  God  or 
wen,  judge  ye."  Christ  told  me  to  remember  them  that  were  in 
bonds  as  bound  with  them,  to  do  towards  them  as  I  would  wish 
them  to  do  towards  me  in  similar  circumstances.  My  conscience 
bade  me  do  that.  I  tried  to  do  it,  but  failed.  Therefore  I  have  no 
regret  on  that  score.  I  have  no  sorrow  either  as  to  the  result,  only 
for  my  poor  wife  and  children.  They  have  suffered  much,  and  it  is 
hard  to  leave  them  uncared  for.  But  God  will  be  a  husband  to  the 
widow  and  a  father  to  the  fatherless. 

I  have  frequently  been  in  Wooster,  and  if  any  of  my  old  friends 
from  about  Akron  are  there,  you  can  show  them  this  letter.     I  have 
but  a  few  more  days,  and  I  feel  anxious  to  be  away  *'  where  the  wicked 
oease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."     FareweU. 
Your  friend,  and  the  friend  of  all  friends  of  liberty, 

John  Brown. 

To  Mrs.  Marcus  Spring. 

Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Nov.  24,  1859. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Spring,  —  Your  ever  welcome  letter  of  the  19th 
inst.,  together  with  the  one  now  enclosed,  were  received  by  me  last 
night  too  late  for  any  reply.  I  am  always  grateful  for  anything  you 
either  do  or  write.  I  would  most  gladly  express  my  gratitude  to  you 
and  yours  by  something  more  than  words ;  but  it  has  come  to  that,  I 
now  have  but  little  else  to  deal  in,  and  sometimes  they  are  not  so 
kind  as  they  should  be.  You  have  laid  me  and  my  family  under 
many  and  great  obligations.  I  hope  they  may  not  scnm  be  forgotten. 
The  same  is  also  true  of  a  vast  many  others,  that  I  shall  never  be 
able  even  to  thank.  I  feel  disposed  to  leave  the  education  of  my  dear 
children  to  their  mother,  and  to  those  dear  friends  wlio  bear  the  bur- 
den of  it;  only  expressing  my  earnest  hope  that  they  may  all  be- 
come strong,  intelligent,  expert,  industrious.  Christian  housekeep<>rs. 
I  would  wish  that,  together  with  other  studies,  they  may  thurouglily 
study  Dr.  Franklin's  "  Poor  Richard."  I  want  them  to  become 
matter-of-fact  women.  Perhaps  I  have  said  too  much  about  tliis 
already  ;  I  would  not  allude  to  this  subject  now  but  for  the  fact  tliat 
you  had  most  kindly  expressed  your  generous  feelings  with  n^^ard 
to  it 

I  sent  the  letter  to  my  wife  to  your  care,  because  the  address  she 
sent  me  from  Philadelphia  was  not  sufficiently  plain,  and  left  uie 
qoite  al  a  loss.     I  am  still  in  the  same  predicament,  and  were  I  not 
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afihamed  to  trouble  you  further,  would  ask  you  either  to  Bend  this  to 
her  or  a  copy  of  it,  iu  order  that  she  may  see  something  from  me 
uflen. 

I  have  very  many  interesting  visits  from  proslavery  persons  almost 
daily,  and  I  endeavor  to  improve  them  faithfrilly,  plainly,  and  kindly. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  enjoyed  life  better  than  since  my  confine- 
ment here.  For  this  I  am  indebted  to  Infinite  Grace,  and  the  kind 
letters  of  friends  from  different  quarters.  I  wish  I  could  only  know 
that  all  my  poor  family  were  as  much  composed  and  as  happy  as  I. 
I  think  that  nothing  but  the  Christian  religion  can  ever  make  any 
one  so  much  composed. 

**  My  willing  soul  would  stay 
In  such  a  frame  as  this«" 

There  are  objections  to  my  writing  many  things  while  here  that  I 
might  be  disposed  to  write  were  I  under  different  circumstances.  I  do 
not  know  that  my  wife  yet  understands  that  prison  rules  require  that 
all  I  write  or  receive  should  first  be  examiued  by  the  sheriff  or  State's 
attorney,  aud  that  all  company  1  see  should  be  attended  by  the  jailer 
or  some  of  his  assistants.  Yet  such  is  the  case ;  and  did  she  know 
tliis,  it  might  influence  her  mind  somewhat  about  the  opportunity  she 
would  have  on  coming  here.  We  cannot  expect  the  jailer  to  devote 
very  much  time  to  us,  as  he  has  now  a  very  hard  task  on  his  hands.  I 
have  just  learned  how  to  send  letters  to  my  wife  near  Philadelphia. 

I  have  a  son  at  Akron,  Ohio,  that  I  greatly  desire  to  have  located 
in  such  a  neighborhood  as  yours ;  and  you  will  pardon  me  for  giving 
you  some  account  of  him,  making  all  needful  allowance  for  the 
source  the  account  comes  from.  His  name  is  Jason;  he  is  about 
thirty-six  years  old;  has  a  wife  and  one  little  boy.  He  is  a  very  la- 
borious, ingenious,  temperate,  hbnest,  and  truthful  man.  He  is  very 
export  as  a  gardener,  vine-dresser,  and  manager  of  fruit-trees,  but 
does  not  j)nde  himself  on  account  of  his  skill  in  anything  ;  always 
has  nnderrated  himself;  is  bashful  and  retiring  in  his  habits;  is  not 
(like  Ins  father)  too  much  inclined  to  assume  and  dictate  ;  is  too  con- 
scientious in  his  dealings  and  too  tender  of  people's  feelings  to  get 
from  them  his  just  deserts,  and  is  very  poor.  He  suffered  almost 
everything  on  the  way  to  and  while  iu  Kansas  but  death,  and  re- 
turned to  Oliio  not  a  sp«)iled  but  next  to  a  ruined  man.  He  never 
quarrels,  and  yet  I  know  that  he  is  both  morally  and  physically 
brave.  He  will  not  deny  his  principles  to  save  his  life,  and  he 
**  turned  n(>t  back  in  the  day  of  battle."  At  the  battle  of  Osa- 
watoniie  he  fought  by  my  side.  Ho  is  a  most  tender,  loving,  and 
steadfast  friend,  aud  on  the  right  side  of  rhings  in  general,  a  practical 
Samaritan  (if  not  Christian);  and  could  I  know  that  ho  was  located 
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with  a  population  who  were  disposed  to  encourage  hiin,  without  ex- 
pecting him  to  pay  too  dearly  in  the  end  for  it,  I  should  feel  greatly 
relieved.  His  wife  is  a  very  neat,  industrious,  prudent  woman,  who 
has  undergone  a  severe  trial  in  **  the  school  of  affliction." 

You  make  one  request  of  me  that  I  shall  not  bo  able  to  comply 
with.  Am  sorry  that  I  cannot  at  least  explain.  Your  own  account 
of  ray  plans  iai  very  well.  The  son  I  mentioned  has  now  a  small 
stock  of  choice  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  in  them  consists  his  worldly 
store  mostly.  I  would  give  you  some  account  of  others,  but  I  sup- 
pose my  wife  may  have  done  so. 

Your  friend,  John  Brown. 

To  his  Counsel. 

Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Nov.  24,  1859. 
Georok  H.  Hott,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Your  kind  letter  of  the  22d  instant  is  received.  I 
exceedingly  regret  my  inability  to  make  you  some  other  acknowledg- 
ment for  all  your  efforts  in  my  behalf  than  that  which  consists  merely 
in  words ;  but  so  it  is.  May  God  and  a  good  conscience  be  your 
continual  reward.  I  really  do  not  see  what  you  can  do  for  me  any 
further.  I  commend  my  poor  family  t<»  the  kind  remembrance  of  all 
friends,  bat  I  well  understand  that  they  are  not  the  only  poor  in  our 
world.  I  ought  to  begin  to  leave  off  saying  **  our  world."  I  have 
but  very  little  idea  of  the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Griswold,  as  I 
get  to  see  but  little  of  what  is  afloat.  I  am  very  sorry  for  any  wrong 
that  may  be  done  him,  but  I  have  no  means  of  contradicting  any 
thing  that  may  be  said,  not  knowing  what  is  said.  I  cannot  see 
how  it  shcnild  be  any  more  dishonorable  for  him  to  receive  some 
compensation  for  his  expenses  and  service  than  for  Mr.  Chilton,  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  blame  is  attached  to  him  on  that  score.  I 
am  getting  more  letters  constantly  than  I  well  know  how  to  answer. 
My  kind  friends  appear  to  have  very  wrong  idetiS  of  my  condition,  as 
regards  replying  to  all  the  kind  communications  I  receive. 

Your  friend  in  truth, 

John  Brown. 

In  contrast  with  the  letter  of  the  good  Quaker  woman  of 
Bhode  Island,  and  as  a  key  to  the  answer  made  by  John 
Brown,  I  print  next  the  expostulatory,  not  to  say  Phari- 
saical, letter  of  his  aged  cousin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heman  Hum- 
phrey, of  western  Massachusetts,  addressed  to  the  martyr 
in  his  Virginia  prison. 
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Dr.  Humphrey  to. Captain  Broum, 

PlTTBFIELD,    MaM.,   NoT.    20,    1869. 

Mr.  John  Bkown. 

My  poor  wounded  and  doomed  Kinsman,  —  I  thoald  have 
written  ytm  before  now  if  I  had  known  what  to  say.  That  we  all 
deeply  feel  for  you  in  your  pn^ent  extraordinary  eiremnstanceB  y<»ii 
will  not  doubt.  Most  gladly  would  we  fly  to  yoor  r^ief,  if  the  sen- 
tence under  which  you  lie  had  not  put  you  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  hope.  All  we  can  do  is  to  pray  for  you.  This  we  can  do ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  prayer  is  offered  without  ceasing  for  you,  that  you  may 
be  prepared  for  that  death  from  which  I  am  persuaded  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  would  save  you.  Oh,  that  we  had  known  the  amazing 
infatuation  which  was  urging  yon  on  to  certain  destruction  before  it 
was  too  late !  We  should  have  felt  bound  to  have  laid  hold  upon 
and  retained  you  by  violencct  if  nothing  short  would  have  availed. 
You  will  not  allow  us  to  interpose  the  plea  of  insanity  in  your  be- 
half;  you  insist  that  you  were  never  more  sane  in  your  life, — and 
indeed,  there  was  so  much  **  method  in  your  madness,''  that  such  a 
plea  would  be  of  no  avail.  I  do  not  intend  to  use  the  word  madness 
reproachfully.  I  am  bouud  to  believe  that  you  were  as  conscientious 
as  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  in  going  to  Damascus ;  and  I  am  sure  it  was 
iu  au  infinitely  better  cause.  But  what  you  intended  was  an  impossi- 
bility;  and  all  your  friends  are  amazed  that  you  did  not  see  it.  They 
can  never  believe  that  if  you  had  been  Jt»hn  Brown  of  better  days,  — 
if  you  had  been  in  your  right  mind,  —  you  would  ever  have  plunged 
headlong,  as  you  did,  into  the  lion's  den,  where  you  were  certain  to 
be  devoured.  Oh,  that  you  would  have  been  held  back !  But,  alas ! 
these  are  unavailing  regrets ;  it  is  too  late ;  it  is  done.  The  sentence 
is  passed. 

You  have  come  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  and  I  presume 
you  have  no  hope  of  escape.  All  that  remains  is  to  prepare  for  the 
closing  scene  of  the  awful  tragedy.  Are  you  prepared  f  You  have 
long  been  a  professor  of  religion.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  y(m  will 
now  anxiously  examine  yourself  whether  you  are  in  the  faith ;  whether 
you  are  a  true  child  of  God,  and  prepared  to  die  and  go  to  the  judg- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  you  had  murder  in  your  heart.  Your  object, 
as  you  say,  was  to  liberate  the  slaves.  You  wanted  to  do  it  without 
killing  anybody.  It  is  astonishing  you  did  not  consider  that  it  could 
not  be  done  without  wading  in  blood.  The  time  has  not  come.  It 
is  not  the  right  way,  and  never  will  be.  It  is  right  to  pray,  ^*  O 
Lord,  how  long  ? "  but  not  to  run  before  and  take  the  avenging 
sword  into  our  own  hands.  You  have  nothing  more  to  do  in  this 
world.     You  have  done  with  the  Border  Ruffians,  who  hunted  for 
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your  preeions  life.  It  becomes  you  prayerfully  to  inquire  how  far 
you  will  be  answerable  at  the  bar  of  God  fur  the  blood  which  waa 
■bed  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  for  the  fiite  of  those  who  are  to  die  with 
you.  I  judge  you  not ;  but  there  is  One  that  judgeth,  with  whom  is 
mercy  and  plentiful  forgiveness  to  all  who  truly  repent  and  savingly 
believe  on  him  whose  blood  deanseth  from  all  sin.  There  is  a  great 
deal  more  danger  that  we  shall  think  too  little  of  our  sius  than  too 
much.  The  time  is  now  so  short  that  it  becomes  you  to  spend  it 
mostly  in  prayer  and  meditation  over  your  Bible.  Oh,  how  precious 
is  every  hour  I  I  am  sure  you  will  welcome  any  pious  friend  who 
may  visit  yon  in  prison ;  and  I  ho{)e  there  is  some  godly  minister 
who  may  come  to  you  with  his  warmest  sympathies  and  prayers. 
If  ay  Qritd  sustain  yim,  my  dying  friend !    Vain  is  the  help  of  man. 

Christ  can  stand  by  ycm  and  carry  you  through.  Other  help  there 
is  none.  Oh,  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  your  life  might  be 
spared !  But,  no  I  there  is  nothing  to  hang  a  hope  on.  Farewell, 
my  wounded  and  condemned  friend.  We  shall  not  meet  again  in 
this  world.  Should  I  outlive  you,  it  will  not  be  long.  I  have  passed 
my  fourscore  years.  We  trust  that  many  of  our  kindred  have  gone 
to  heaven.  Oh,  may  we  be  prepared  to  meet,  and  to  meet  them 
there,  washed  in  the  Redeemer's  blood ! 

From  your  affectionate  and  deeply  affected  kinsman, 

H.  HUMPHBST. 

Captain  Brovm  to  Rev,  Dr.  Humphrey. 

Charlxstown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Nov.  25,  1859. 

Rev.  Hkman  Hum phrxt,  D.D. 

Mt  dear  and  honored  Kinsman,  —  Your  very  sorrowful,  kind, 
and  faithful  letter  of  the  20th  instant  is  now  before  me.  I  accept  it 
with  all  kindness.  I  have  honestly  endeavored  to  profit  by  the  faith- 
ful ad\dce  it  contains.  Indeed,  such  advice  could  never  come  amiss. 
You  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  deeply  sympathize  with  yim  and  all 
my  sorrowing  friends  in  their  grief  and  terrible  mortification.  I  feel 
ten  times  more  afflicted  on  their  account  than  on  account  of  my  own 
circumstances.  But  I  must  say  that  I  am  neither  conscious  of  be- 
ing '*  infatuated  "  nor  ''  mad.''  You  will  doubtless  agree  with  me  in 
this,  —  that  neither  imprisonment,  irons,  nor  the  gallows  falling  to 
one's  lot  are  of  themsdves  evidence  of  either  guilt,  *'  infatuation. 
Of  madness." 

I  discover  that  yon  labor  under  a  mistaken  impression  as  to  some 
important  &et8,  which  my  {peculiar  circumstances  will  in  all  prolia- 
bility  prevent  the  possibility  of  my  removing ;  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  take  ap  any  argument  to  prove  that  any  motion  or  act  of  my  life 
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is  right.  But  I  will  here  state  that  I  know  it  to  be  wboQy  my  own 
foult  as  a  leader  that  caused  our  disaster.  Of  this  yon  have  no  proper 
means  of  judging,  nut  being  on  the  ground,  or  a  pmctioal  soldkr.  I 
will  only  add,  that  it  was  in  yielding  to  my  feelinge  uf  humanity 
(if  I  ever  exercised  such  a  feeling),  in  leaving  my  proper  place  and 
mingling  with  uiy  prisoners  to  quiet  their  fears,  that  oeeaduned  our 
being  caught  I  finnly  believe  that  God  reigns,  and  that  he  over- 
rules  all  tilings  in  the  best  possible  manner;  and  in  that  view  of  the 
subject  I  try  to  be  in  some  degree  reconciled  to  my  own  weaknesses 
and  follies  even. 

If  yuu  were  here  on  the  spot,  and  could  be  with  me  by  day  and  by 
night)  and  know  the  facts  and  how  my  time  is  spent  here,  I  think 
you  would  find  much  to  reconcile  your  4>wn  mind  to  the  ignominioos 
death  I  am  about  to  suffer,  and  to  mitigate  your  scirrow.  I  am,  to 
say  the  least,  quite  cheerful.  ''  He  shall  begin  to  deliver  Israel  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  PhilLstines."  This  was  siud  of  a  poor  erring  ser- 
vant many  years  ago ;  and  for  many  years  I  have  felt  a  strong  im- 
pression that  God  had  given  me  powers  and  faculties,  unworthy  as 
I  was,  that  he  intended  to  use  f(»r  a  similar  purpose.  This  most 
unmerited  honor  Ho  has  seen  fit  tu  bestow;  and  whether,  like  the 
same  p(H>r  frail  man  to  whom  I  allude,  my  death  may  not  be  of  vastly 
more  value  than  my  life  is,  I  think  quite  beyond  all  human  foresight. 
I  really  have  strong  hopes  that  notwithstanding  all  my  many  sins,  I 
too  may  yet  die  **  in  faith." 

If  you  d(^  not  believe  I  had  a  murderous  intention  (while  I  know  I 
had  not),  why  grieve  so  terribly  on  my  account  f  The  scafiVild  has 
but  few  terrors  for  me.  G<mI  has  c»flen  covered  my  head  in  the  day 
of  battle,  and  gnmted  me  many  times  deliverances  that  were  almost 
so  miniculous  that  I  can  scarce  realize  their  truth ;  and  now,  when 
it  seems  quite  certain  that  ho  intends  to  use  me  in  a  different  way, 
shall  I  not  m<^st  cheerfully  go  ?  I  may  be  deceived,  but  I  humbly 
tnist  that  he  will  not  forsake  me  *'  till  I  have  showed  his  favor  to 
this  generation  and  his  strength  to  every  one  that  is  to  come.''  Your 
letter  is  most  faitlifully  and  kindly  written,  and  I  mean  to  profit  by 
it^  I  am  certainly  quite  grateful  for  it.  I  feel  that  a  great  responm- 
hility  rests  upon  mo  as  regards  the  lives  of  tlu»se  who  have  fallen  and 
may  yet  fall.  I  must  in  tliat  view  c^ist  myself  on  the  care  of  Him 
**  whose  mercy  endureth  forever."  If  the  cause  in  which  I  engaged 
in  any  possible  degree  approximated  to  bo  **  infinitely  better  "  than 
the  one  which  Saul  of  Tarsus  undertook,  I  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  it ;  and  indeed  I  cannot  now,  after  more  than  a  month 
for  retlection,  find  in  my  heart  (before  God  in  whose  presence  I 
expect  to  staud  within  another  week)  any  cause  for  shame. 
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I  got  a  long  and  most  kind  letter  from  your  pare-heartea  brother 
Luther,  to  which  I  replied  at  some  length.  The  statement  that 
seems  to  be  going  around  in  the  newspapers  that  I  told  Governor 
Wise  that  I  came  on  here  to  seek  revenge  for  the  wrongs  of  either 
myself  or  my  family,  is  utterly  false.  I  never  intended  to  convey 
such  an  idea,  and  I  bless  God  that  I  am  able  even  now  to  say  that  I 
have  never  yet  harbored  such  a  feeling.  See  testimony  of  witnesses 
who  were  with  me  while  I  had  one  son  lying  dead  by  my  side,  and 
another  mortally  wounded  and  dying  on  my  other  side.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Governor  Wise  so  understood,  and  I  think  he  ought  to 
correct  that  impression.  The  impression  that  we  intended  a  general 
insurrection  is  equally  untrue. 

Now,  my  much  beloved  and  much  respected  kinsman,  farewell. 
May  the  God  of  our  Others  save  and  abundantly  bless  you  and  yours ! 

John  Brown. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  last  letter  received 
by  Mrs.  Browji  before  she  started  to  go  to  Charlestown, 
bearing  date  Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Nov.  26, 
1859,  in  which,  after  referring  to  his  wife's  being  under 
Mrs.  Mott's  roof,  he  proceeds  to  say:  — 

...  I  remember  the  faithful  old  lady  well,  but  presume  she  has 
no  recollection  of  me.  I  once  set  myself  to  oppose  a  mob  at  Boston, 
where  she  was.  After  I  interfered,  the  police  immediately  took  up 
the  matter,  and  soon  put  a  stop  to  mob  proceedings.  The  meeting 
was,  I  think,  in  Marlboro  Street  Church,  or  Hotel,  perhaps.  I  am 
glad  to  have  you  make  the  acquaintance  of  such  old  pioneers  in  the 
cause.  I  have  just  received  fh)m  Mr.  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  a 
draft  for  fifty  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  my  family,  and  will  enclose  it 
made  payable  to  your  order.  I  have  also  fifteen  dollars  to  send  to 
our  crippled  and  destitute  unmarried  son.  When  I  can  I  intend 
to  send  you,  by  express,  two  or  three  little  articles  to  carry  home. 
Should  you  happen  to  meet  with  Mr.  Jay,  say  to  him  that  you  fully 
appreciate  his  great  kindness  both  to  me  and  my  family.  God  bless 
all  such  friends !  It  is  out  of  my  power  to  reply  to  all  the  kind  and 
encouraging  letters  I  get  *  I  wish  I  could  do  so.  I  have  been  so 
much  relieved  from  my  lameness  for  the  last  three  or  four  days  as  to 
be  able  to  sit  up  to  read  and  write  pretty  much  all  day,  as  well  as 
part  of  the  night  ;  and  1  do  assure  you  and  all  other  friends  that  I 
am  quite  busy,  and  none  the  less  happy  on  that  account.  The  time 
pttsses  quite  pleasantly,  and  the  near  approach  of  my  great  change  is 
not  the  oci'asion  of  any  particuhir  dread. 
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I  trust  tliat  God,  who  has  austained  ine  so  king,  will  not  ftmake 
me  when  I  most  foel  iny  Deed  of  Fatherly  aid  and  safiport.  Should 
he  hide  his  fiioe,  my  spirit  will  dnM>p  and  die ;  bat  nut  otherwise,  be 
aasnred.  My  only  anxiety  is  to  be  properly  assored  of  my  fitneea  (ur 
the  oompauy  of  those  who  are  *'  washed  fit>m  aU  filthineas,"  and  Ibr 
the  presence  of  Him  who  is  infinitely  pare.  I  certainly  think  I  do 
have  some  *^  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteoasness."  If  it  be  only 
genuine,  I  make  no  doubt  I  *^  shall  be  filled."  Please  let  all  <iur 
friends  read  my  letters  when  you  can ;  and  ask  them  to  accept  of  it 
as  in  part  for  them.  I  am  indined  to  think  yon  will  not  be  likely  t4i 
succeed  well  about  getting  away  the  bodies  of  your  fiunily;  but 
should  that  be  so,  do  not  let  that  grieve  you.  It  can  make  but  little 
difference  what  is  dcme  with  them. 

You  can  well  remember  the  changes  you  have  passed  through. 
Life  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  changes,  and  let  us  try  to  meet  them 
in  the  best  manner  possible.  You  will  not  wish  to  make  yourself 
and  cliildren  any  mure  burdensome  to  friends  than  you  are  really 
compelled  to  do.     I  would  not. 

I  will  close  this  by  saying  that  if  yon  now  feel  that  you  are  equal 
to  the  undertaking,  do  exactly  as  you  feel  disposed  to  do  about  com- 
ing to  see  mo  before  I  suffer.     I  am  entirely  willing. 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

John  Brown. 

Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Nov.  27,  1859. 

Thaddeus  Hyatt,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Your  very  acceptable  letter  of  the  24th  instant 
has  just  been  handed  to  me.  I  am  certainly  most  obliged  to  you  for 
it,  and  for  all  your  efforts  in  l>ehalf  of  my  family  and  myself.  I  i«an 
f4»nn  no  idea  of  the  objections  to  your  mode  of  operating  in  their  be- 
half, to  which  my  friend  Dr.  Webb  refers ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  now 
too  Lito  for  any  explanations  from  him  that  would  enlighten  me.  It 
(your  effort)  at  any  mto  takes  fnnn  my  mind  the  greatest  burden  I 
have  felt  since  my  iinprisonmeut,  —  to  feel  assured  that  in  mnne  way 
my  shatterwl  and  broken-hearted  wife  and  children  would  bo  so  far 
relieved  as  to  save  thetn  from  great  physical  suffering.  Others  may 
have  devised  a  better  way  of  doing  it  I  had  no  advice  in  regani  to 
it,  and  felt  very  grateful  to  know,  while  I  was  yet  linng,  of  almf»9t 
any  active  measure  being  taken.  I  hope  no  offence  is  ttiken  at  your- 
self <»r  me  in  the  matter.  I  am  beginning  to  familiarize  my  mind 
with  new  and  very  different  scenes.  Am  very  cheerful.  Farewell, 
my  friend. 

John  Ukown. 
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To  Miss  Stems f  of  Springfield, 

Charlestowk,  Jeffebson  County,  Va.,  Nov.  27,  1859. 

Mt  dear  Miss  Sterns,  — Yoar  most  kind  and  cheering  letter  of 
the  18th  instant  is  received.  Although  I  have  not  been  at  all  low- 
spirited  or  cast  down  in  feeling  since  being  imprisoned  and  under 
sentence  (which  I  am  fully  aware  is  soon  to  be  carried  out),  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying  to  learn  from  friends  that  there  are  not  wanting 
in  this  generation  some  to  sympathize  with  me  and  appreciate  my 
motive,  even  now  that  I  am  whipped.  Success  is  in  general  the 
standard  of  all  merit.  I  have  passed  my  time  here  quite  cheerfully ; 
still  trusting  that  neither  my  life  nor  my  death  will  prove  a  total  loss. 
As  regards*  both,  however,  I  am  liable  to  mistake.  It  affords  me 
some  satis&ction  to  feel  conscious  of  having  at  least  tried  to  better 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  always  on  the  under-hill  side,  and  am 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  meet  the  consequences  without  a  munnur. 
I  am  endeavoring  to  get  ready  for  another  field  of  action,  where  no 
defeat  be&lls  the  truly  brave.  That  '^  God  reigns,"  and  most  wisely, 
and  controls  all  events,  might,  it  would  seem,  reconcile  those  who 
believe  it  to  much  that  appears  to  be  very  disastrous.  I  am  one  who 
has  tried  to  believe  that,  and  still  keep  trying.  Those  who  die 
for  the  truth  may  prove  to  be  courageous  at  last;  so  I  continue 
"  hoping  on,^  till  I  shall  find  that  the  truth  must  finally  prevaiL 
I  do  not  feel  in  the  least  degree  despondent  or  degraded  by  my  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  I  entreat  my  friends  not  to  grieve  on  my  account. 
Yon  will  please  excuse  a  very  poor  and  short  letter,  as  I  get  more 
than  I  can  possibly  answer.  I  send  my  best  wishes  to  your  kind 
mother,  and  to  alt  the  family,  and  to  all  tlie  true  friends  of  humanity. 
And  now,  dear  Mends,  God  be  with  you  all,  and  ever  guide  and 

bless  yon !  Your  friend, 

John  Brown. 

To  his  sisters  Mary  and  Martha^ 

Charlbstown,  Jefferson  County,  Va., 
Nov.  27,  1869  (Sabbath). 

My  dearly  bbloted  sisters  Mary  A.  and  Martha,  —  I  am 
obliged  4o  occupy  a  part  of  what  is  probably  my  last  Sabbath  on 
earth  in  answering  the  very  kind  and  comforting  letters  of  sii*ter 
Hand  and  son  of  the  23d  inst.,  or  I  must  fail  to  do  so  at  all.  I  do 
not  think  it  any  violation  of  the  day  that  Gixi  made  for  man. 
Nothing  oould  be  more  grateful  to  my  feelings  than  to  learn  that  you 
do  not  feel  dreadfully  mortified,  and  even  disgrace,  on  account  of 
your  relation  to  one  who  is  to  die  on  the  s(*affol(L     I  have  really 
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Buffered  morei  by  teufold,  sinoe  my  oonfinetnent  bere,  on  aieouunt  of 
what  I  feared  would  be  the  terrible  fceliugs  of  my  kindred  oo  my 
account,  thau  from  all  other  causes.  I  am  most  glad  to  learn  firum 
you  that  my  fears  on  your  own  account  were  ill  founded.  I  was 
afniid  that  a  little  seeming  present  prosperity  might  have  carried  you 
away  from  realities,  so  that  '*  the  honor  that  oometh  from  men " 
mijf^ht  lead  you  in  some  measure  to  undervalue  tfiat  wbioh  "cometb 
from  God.''  I  bless  God,  who  has  most  abundantly  supported  and 
comforted  me  all  along,  to  find  you  are  not  ensnared.  Dr.  Heman 
Humphrey  has  just  sent  me  a  most  doleful  lamentation  over  my 
''infatuation  and  madness"  (very  kindly  expressed),  in  which,  I 
e^innot  doubt,  he  has  given  expression  to  the  extreme  grief  of  others 
of  our  kindred.  I  have  endeavored  to  answer  him  kindly  also,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  deal  faithfully  with  my  old  friend.  I  think  I 
will  send  you  his  letter ;  and  if  you  deem  it  worth  the  tronble,  yon 
can  probably  get  my  reply,  or  a  copy  of  it.  Suffice  it  for  me  to  say, 
''  None  of  these  things  move  me."  Luther  Humphrey  wrote  me  a 
very  comforting  letter. 

There  are  things,  dear  sisters,  that  God  hides  even  from  the  wise 
and  prudent.  1  feel  astonished  that  one  so  exceedingly  vile  and  un- 
w<»rthy  as  I  am  should  even  be  suffered  to  have  a  place  anyhow  or 
anywlicre  among  the  very  least  of  all  who,  when  they  come  to  die 
(as  all  must),  were  pennittcd  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature  in  defence  of 
tho  right  and  ot  God's  eternal  and  immutable  truth.  Oh,  my  dear 
friftnds,  can  you  believe  it  possible  that  the  scaffold  has  no  terrors 
for  your  own  jHwir  old  unworthy  brother f  I  thank  God,  throngh 
Josus  Ciirist  my  Lord,  it  is  even  so.  I  am  now  shedding  tcsiTS,  but 
they  are  no  longer  tears  of  grief  or  sorn»w ;  I  trust  I  have  nearly 
done  with  those.  I  am  weeping  for  joy  and  gratitude  that  I  can  in 
no  other  way  express.  I  get  many  very  kind  and  comforting  letters 
that  I  cannot  p;»s^ibly  reply  to;  wish  I  had  time  and  strength  to 
answer  all.  I  am  obliged  to  ask  those  to  whom  I  do  write  to  let 
friends  read  what  I  send  as  much  as  they  well  can.  Do  write  my 
deeply  afflicted  and  affectionate  wife.  It  w^ill  greatly  comfort  her  to 
have  you  write  her  freely.  She  has  borne  up  manfully  under  accumu- 
lated griefs.  She  will  be  most  glad  to  know  that  she  has  not  l>een 
entirely  forgotten  by  my  kindred.  Say  to  all  my  friends  that  I 
am  waiting  cheerfully  and  patiently  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  ; 
fully  believing  that  for  me  now  to  die  will  bo  to  me  an  infinite  gain 
and  of  untold  bent^fit  to  the  cause  we  love.  Wherefore,  '*  be  of  good 
cheer,"  and  "  lot  not  your  hearts  be  troubled."  *•  To  him  that  over- 
cometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  over- 
came and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne."  I  wish  mv 
iriends  could  know  hut  a  little  of  the  nire  oppt>r( unities  I  now  get  for 
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kind  and  Mthfal  lalK>r  in  God's  cause.     I  hope  they  have  not  heen 
entirely  lost. 

Now,  dear  friends,  I  have  done.     May  the  God  of  peace  bring 
us  all  again  from  the  dead! 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

John  Brown. 

Charlbstown,  Jefferson  County,  Va., 
Monday,  Nov.  28,  1859. 
Hon.  D.  R.  Ticdek. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Your  most  kind  and  comforting  letter  of  the  23d 
inst.  is  received.  I  have  no  language  to  express  the  feelings  of  grat- 
itude and  obligation  I  am  under  for  your  kind  interest  in  my  behalf 
ever  since  my  disaster.  The  great  bulk  of  mankind  estimate  each 
other's  actions  and  motives  by  the  measure  of  success  or  otherwise 
that  attends  them  through  life.  By  that  rule,  I  have  been  one  of 
the  worst  and  one  of  the  best  of  men.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  been 
one  of  the  latter,  and  I  leave  it  to  an  impartial  tribunal  to  decide 
whether  the  world  has  been  the  worse  or  the  better  for  my  living 
and  dying  in  it.  My  present  great  anxiety  is  to  get  as  near  in  readi- 
ness for  a  different  field  of  action  as  I  welt  can,  since  being  in  a 
go(Ki  measure  relieved  from  the  fear,  that  my  poor  broken-hearted 
wife  and  children  would  come  to  immediate  want.  May  God  reward 
a  thousandfold  all  the  kind  efforts  made  in  their  behalf!  I  have  en- 
joyed remarkable  cheerfulness  and  composure  of  mind  ever  since  my 
confinement ;  and  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  feel  assured  that  lam  per- 
mitted to  die  for  a  cause,  —  not  merely  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature,  as 
all  must.  I  feel  myself  to  be  most  unworthy  of  so  great  distinction. 
The  particular  manner  of  dying  assigned  to  me  gives  me  but  very 
little  uneasiness.  I  wish  I  had  the  time  and  the  ability  to  give  you, 
my  dear  friend,  some  little  idea  of  what  is  daily,  and  I  might  almost 
say  hourly,  passing  within  my  prison  walls :  and  could  my  friends 
but  witness  only  a  few  of  these  scenes,  just  as  they  occur,  I  think 
they  would  feel  very  well  reconciled  to  my  being  here,  just  what  I 
am,  and  just  as  I  am.  My  whole  life  before  had  n(»t  afforded  me  one 
half  the  opportunity  to  plead  for  the  right.  In  this,  also,  I  find  much 
to  reconcile  me  to  both  my  present  condition  and  my  immediate 
prospect.  I  may  be  very  insane ;  and  1  am  so,  if  insane  at  all.  But 
if  that  be  so.  insanity  is  like  a  very  pleasant  dream  to  me.  I  am  not 
in  the  least  degree  conscious  of  my  ravings,  of  my  fears,  or  of  any 
terrible  visions  whatever ;  but  fancy  myself  entirely  comp<»sed,  and 
that  my  sleep,  in  particular,  is  as  sweet  as  that  of  a  healthy,  joyous 
little  infant.  I  pray  God  that  be  will  grant  me  a  continuance  of 
the  same  calm  but  delightful  dream,  until  I  come  to  know  of  those 

81) 
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realitiM  which  ejes  have  Dot  seen  and  which  eais  have  not  heard. 
I  have  scarce  realised  that  I  am  in  prison  or  in  irons  at  alL  I  cer- 
tainly think  I  was  never  more  cheerfal  in  my  life. 

I  intend  to  take  the  liberty  of  sending  by  express  to  yonr  care 
some  trifling  articles  for  those  of  my  family  who  may  be  in  Ohio, 
which  yon  can  hand  to  my  brother  Jeremiah  when  you  may  see  hinii 
together  with  fifteen  dollars  I  have  asked  him  to  advance  to  them. 
Please  excuse  me  so  often  troabling  you  with  my  letters  or  any  of 
my  matters.  Please  also  remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mr.  Griswold, 
and  to  all  others  who  love  their  neighbors.  I  write  Jeremiah  to 
your  oars.  Your  Mend  in  truth, 

John  Brown. 

To  Various  Friends. 

Charlestown,  Jefferson  Cottntt,  Va.,  Nov.  29,  1859. 

My  dear  Covenanter  [Rev.  A.  M.  Milligan],  —  Notwithstand- 
ing I  now  get  daily  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  kind  letters 
I  can  possibly  answer,  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  say- 
ing a  few  words  to  a  stranger,  whose  feelings  and  whose  jnd^onent 
so  nearly  coincide  with  my  own.  No  letter,  of  a  great  number  I 
have  got  to  cheer,  encourage,  and  advise  me,  has  given  more  heart- 
wanning  satisfaction  or  better  counsel  than  your  own.  I  ho|>e  to 
profit  by  it ;  and  I  am  greatly  obliged  for  this  your  visit  to  my 
prison.  It  really  seemed  to  impart  new  strength  to  my  soul,  notvrith- 
standing  I  was  very  cheerful  before.  I  trust,  dear  brr»ther,  that  Gcni, 
in  infinite  grace  and  mercy  for  Christ's  sake,  will  neither  leave  me 
nor  forsake  me  till  I  **  have  showed  His  power  to  this  generation, 
and  his  strength  to  every  one  that  is  to  come."  I  would  most  gladly 
commune  further  as  we  jouniey  on ;  but  I  am  so  near  the  close  of 
mine  that  I  must  break  off,  however  reluctant. 

Farewell,  my  faithful  brother  in  Christ  Jesus !     Farewell ! 

Your  friend,  John  Brown. 

Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Nov.  29,  1869. 

Mrs.  Georoe  L.  Stearvr,  Boston,  Mass. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  No  letter  I  have  received  since  my  imprison- 
ment here  has  given  me  more  satisfaction  or  comfort  than  yours 
of  the  8th  instant.  I  am  quite  cheerful,  and  was  never  more  happy. 
Have  only  time  to  write  a  word.  May  God  ff>rever  rewanl  yon  ami 
all  yours  !  My  love  to  all  who  love  their  neighbors.  I  have  asked 
to  be  spared  from  having  any  weak  or  hypocritical  prayers  made 
over  me  when  I  am  publicly  murdered,  and  that  my  only  religious 
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attendants  be  poor  little  dirty,  ragged,  bareheaded,  and  barefooted 

slave  boys  and  girls,  led  by  some  old  gray-headed  slave  mother. 

Farewell  I    Farewell  1 

Your  friend,  John  Bbown. 

This  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  that  Mrs.  Brown  brought  from 
Virginia^  and  sent  to  Mrs.  Stearns,  in  a  Bible. 

Charlestown,  Jefperson  County  Prison,  Va.,  Nov.  29,  1859. 
J.  Q.  Anderson,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Your  letter  of  the  2dd  instant  is  received ;  but 
notwithstanding  it  would  afford  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to  answer 
it  at  length,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  write  you  but  a  few  words. 
Jeremiah  6.  Anderson  was  fighting  bravely  by  my  side  at  Harper's 
Ferry  up  to  the  moment  when  I  fell  wounded,  and  I  took  no  further 
notice  of  what  passed  for  a  little  time.^    I  have  since  been  told  that 

^  At  this  point  may  be  introduced  the  letter  of  an  eye-witness  of  what 
happened  during  this  "little  time,'*  when  the  hero  had  swooned  from  loss 
of  blood  and  pain,  and  was  believed  to  be  dead.  Mr.  Tayleure,  a  South 
Carolinian,  wrote  thus  to  John  Brown,  Jr.,  six  years  ago :  — 

864  Broaj>wat,  New  York,  Jane  15, 1879. 

Dear  8i^  —  I>ut7  took  roe  to  Harper'n  Ferry  at  the  time  of  the  raid  in  18ft9  (I  was 
then  connected  with  the  Baltimore  PresK),  and  by  chance  I  was  brought  into  doae  per- 
sonal contact  with  both  yoor  father  and  your  brother  Watson.  After  the  assault  I 
assisted  your  father  to  rise,  as  he  stumbled  forward  out  of  the  historic  engine-house  : 
and  was  able  to  administer  to  your  brother,  Just  before  he  died,  some  physical  comfort^ 
which  won  me  his  thanks.  Subsequent  to  the  capture  of  the  party,  I  accompanied 
Captain  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and  the  battalion  he  commanded  to  the  Kennedy  tUm ;  and 
there,  by  another  strange  chance.*  I  came  into  itossesiiion  of  a  number  of  papers  belong, 
ing  to  your  father.  These  I  afterwards  delivered  to  Governor  Wise,  upon  his  requisition  ; 
bat  there  yet  remains  in  my  possession  an  old  manifold  letter-writer  which  belonged  to 
your  father.  In  this  are  several  letters,  m  his  haudwriUng,  entitled  '*  Sambo's  Mis- 
takes/* written,  apparently,  for  publication,  and  addressed  **To  the  Editor  of  the 
*  Rarashom.' "  They  contain  a  satirical  summing  up,  related  in  the  first  person,  of  the 
mlMtakes  and  weaknesses  common  to  the  colored  people.  This  book,  tether  with  a 
conmion  carpet-bag,  a  red  and  white  check  blanket,  a  rifle,  pistol,  and  pike, —  all  of 
which  I  found  at  the  Kennedy  house,  —  I  kept,  and  yet  have,  I  think,  as  mement<is  of 
that  tragic  affair.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  read  in  one  of  tlie  magaxines  Owen  Brown's 
relation  of  his  escape  fh)m  the  Ferry,  and  was  minde<l  to  supplement  it  with  my  narra- 
tive of  the  captuit)  and  its  Incidents,  but  the  many  demands  upon  my  time  prevented 
my  doing  so. 

I  am  a  South  Carolinian,  and  at  the  time  of  the  mid  was  very  deeply  imbued  with 
the  political  pr^udicea  of  my  State ;  but  the  serenity,  calm  courage,  and  devotion  to 
duty  which  your  fattier  and  his  followers  then  manifettteil  impressed  me  very  pro- 
foundly. It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  resiietrt  for  men  wlin  offer  up  their  lives  in  support 
of  their  convictions  ;  and  the  eanieittneHS  of  my  res])eot  I  put  upon  record  in  a  Balti- 
more paper  the  day  succeeding  the  event.  I  gave  ynur  bnither  a  (>up  of  water  to  quench 
his  thirst  (this  was  at  about  7.80  on  the  morning  of  the  capture),  and  improvised  a 
eoucli  for  him  imt  of  a  bench,  with  a  i>air  of  nverall.<*  fttr  a  pillow.  I  reinemlier  how  he 
looked,  —  singularly  handsome,  even  throjjgh  the  grime  of  hin  nll-^lay  struggles,  and  the 
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he  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  same  moment,  and  died  in  a  short 
time  afterwards.  I  believe  this  information  is  correct;  hot  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  from  any  acqnaintanoes,  not  being  allowed  in- 
tercourse with  other  prisoners,  except  one.  The  same  is  true  as  to 
the  death  of  one  of  my  own  sons.  I  have  no  doubt  but  both  are 
dead.  Your  friend,  Johk  Bbowv. 

Chaklestowk,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Nov.  29,  1859. 
S.  E.  Sewall,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  —  Your  most  kind  letter  of  the  24th  instant  is  re- 
ceived. It  does  indeed  give  me  *'  pleasure  "  and  the  greatest  enoour- 
agement  to  know  of  any  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  my 
poor  and  deeply  afflicted  &mily.  It  takes  from  my  mind  the  greatest 
cause  of  sadness  I  liave  experienced  during  my  imprisonment  here. 
I  feel  quite  cheerful,  and  ready  to  die.  I  can  only  say,  for  want  of 
time.  May  the  God  of  the  oppressed  and  the  poor  in  great  mercy 
remember  all  those  to  whom  we  are  so  deeply  indebted  I 

Farewell !  Your  friend,  John  Brown. 

CiiARLESTowN,  Va-,  Nov.  80,  1859. 
Dr.  Thos.  H.  Webb,  Boston  .* 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  would  most  gladly  comply  with  your  request 

most  kindly  made  in  your  letter  of  the  26th  iust.,  but  it  came  too 

'  late.     It  is  out  of  my  power.     Farewell :  God  bless  you ! 

Your  fricnJ,  John  Brown. 

Intense  mflTerlng  which  he  muRt  have  endured.  He  was  very  calm,  and  of  a  tone  and 
look  verj-  g«ntle.  The  look  with  which  he  setirched  my  rery  heart  I  can  never  forget 
One  8«'iitenoc  of  our  conversation  will  give  )vu  the  key-note  to  the  whole.  I  asked  Irtm, 
"  What  brDHght  you  here?  "  He  replied,  very  patiently,  *'  Duty,  air"  After  a  pAuie.  I 
tLgn\n  a^ked  :  *'  Is  it  then  your  idea  of  duty  to  shoot  men  down  upon  their  own  hearth- 
stonei*  for  defending  their  righta?  **  He  answered  :  "  I  am  dying ;  I  cannot  discuas  the 
queution  ;  I  did  my  duty,  as  I  Raw  it"  This  conversation  occurred  in  the  compartment 
of  the  en^inp-house  adj«>inlng  that  in  which  the  defence  had  been  made,  and  was  lifi- 
tcTiod  to  liy  young  Coppoc  with  perfect  equanimity,  and  by  Shields  Green  with  nncon- 
trollaMe  terror. 

I  mot  at  rittaburg,  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Richard  Realf  (if  that  ia  the  name ;  he  was 
connected  with  the  "  Coinniercinl "  of  that  city) ;  and  on  relithig  my  exiteriencr,  he  not 
only  ex]  tressed  much  interest  in  it,  bnt  said  he  thought  the  surviving  menibera  of  John 
Brown's  fnmily  would  be  gratified  to  h«ur  what  I  had  to  telL  T  Is  in  remembrance  of 
Col<mel  Ri»nlf  that  I  ol>ey  the  Impulse  to  write  you  now.  I  do  so  with  deep  eame«tn»'ss 
and  with  rc8iie<;t  The  war,  in  which  I  took  part  on  the  Southern  side,  eradicated 
many  errors  of  iKtliticnl  opinion,  and  gave  gniwth  to  many  established  truths  not  thru 
recopuizwl  I  have,  for  my  own  part,  no  regrets  for  my  humble  share  in  the  revolt ;  hnl 
I  have  now  to  say,  that  I  firmly  believe  the  war  was  ordained  of  God  ft»r  tlie  extenninr.- 
tion  of  slavery  ;  and  that  your  father  was  an  elected  instrument  for  tin  conimenceinent 
of  that  good  work.        I  am,  sir,  with  respect. 

Yours  truly,  C.  W.  TATLsrRK. 

*  This  note  rofers  to  the  publication  of  a  photograph  of  Bn^wn,  for  the 
b(»nefit  of  his  family,  — tlie  aame  mentioned  in  the  letter  to  T.  Hyatt. 
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John  Broum^s  Last  Letter  to  his  Family. 

Cha&lestown  Prison,  Jefferson  County,  Va., 

Not.  30,  1869. 

Mt  dearly  beloved  Wife,  Sons,  and  Daughters,  every 
ONE,  —  As  I  now  begin  probably  what  is  the  last  letter  I  shall  ever 
write  to  any  of  you,  I  conclude  to  write  to  all  at  the  same  time.  I 
will  mention  some  little  matters  particularly  applicable  to  little 
property  concerns  in  another  place. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  my  wife,  from  near  Philadelphia, 
dated  November  22,  by  which  it  would  seem  that  she  was  about 
giving  up  the  idea  of  seeing  me  again.  I  had  written  her  to  come 
on  if  she  felt  equal  to  the  undertaking,  but  I  do  not  know  that  she 
will  get  my  letter  in  time.  It  was  on  her  own  account,  chiefly,  that 
1  asked  her  to  stay  back.  At  first  I  had  a  most  strring  desire  to  see 
her  again,  but  there  appeared  to  be  very  serious  objections ;  and 
should  we  never  meet  in  this  life,  I  trust  that  she  will  in  the  end  be 
satisfied  it  was  for  the  best  at  least,  if  not  most  for  her  comfort. 

I  am  waiting  the  hour  of  my  public  murder  with  great  composure 
of  mind  and  cheerfulness;  feeling  the  strong  assurance  that  in  no 
other  possible  way  could  I  lie  used  to  so  much  advantage  to  the 
oause  of  God  and  of  humanity,  and  that  nothing  that  either  I  or  all 
my  family  have  sacrificed  or  suffered  will  he  lost.  The  refiectiou 
that  a  wise  and  merciful  as  well  as  just  and  holy  God  rules  not  only 
the  affiiirs  of  this  world  but  of  all  worlds,  is  a  rock  to  set  our  feet 
upon  under  all  circumstances,  —  even  those  more  severely  trying  ones 
in  which  our  own  feeliugs  and  wrongs  have  placed  us.  I  have  now 
no  doubt  but  that  our  seeming  disaster  will  ultimately  result  in  the 
most  glorious  success.'  So,  my  dear  shattered  and  broken  family,  be 
oV  good  cheer,  and  believe  and  trust  in  God  with  all  your  heart 
and  with  all  your  soul ;  for  He  doeth  all  things  well.  Do  not  feci 
ashamed  on  my  account,  nor  for  one  moment  despair  of  the  cause  or 
grow  weary  of  well-doing.  I  bless  God  I  never  felt  stronger  confi- 
dence in  the  certain  and  near  approach  of  a  bright  morning  and  glo- 
rious day  than  I  have  felt,  and  do  now  feel,  since  my  confineineut 
here.  I  am  endeavoring  to  return,  like  a  poor  prodigal  as  I  am,  to 
my  Father,  against  wlfom  I  have  always  sinned,  in  the  hope  that 
he  may  kindly  and  forgivingly  meet  me,  though  a  very  great  way 
off. 

Oh,  my  dear  wife  and  children,  would  to  God  you  could  know 
how  I  have  been  travailing  in  birth  for  you  all,  that  no  one  of  you 
may  fiiil  of  the  grace  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ ;  that  no  one  of 
yon  may  be  blind  to  the  truth  and  glorious  light  of  his  W<»rd,  in 
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which  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light.  I  beseech  yoa, 
every  one,  to  make  the  Bible  your  daily  and  ni^tly  study,  with  a 
ehild-Uke,  honest,  candid,  teachable  spirit  of  love  and  respect  for 
yoar  husband  and  ^her.  And  I  beseech  the  €U)d  of  my  fathers  to 
open  all  your  eyes  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth.  You  cannot  Im- 
agine how  much  you  may  soon  need  the  consolaticms  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Circumstances  like  my  own  ibr  more  than  a  month  past 
have  convinced  me,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  my  own  great  need  of  some 
theories  treasured  up,  when  our  prejudices  are  excited,  our  vanity 
worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  Oh,  do  not  trust  your  eternal  aU 
upon  the  boisterous  ocean,  with<»ut  even  a  helm  or  compass  to  aid 
you  in  steering  I  I  do  not  ask  of  you  to  throw  away  your  reason ; 
I  only  ask  you  to  make  a  candid,  sober  use  of  your  reason. 

My  dear  young  children,  will  you  listen  to  this  last  poor  admoni- 
tion of  one  who  can  only  love  you  f  Oh,  be  determined  at  once  to 
give  your  whole  heart  to  God,  and  let  nothing  shake  or  alter  that 
resolution.  You  need 'have  no  fears  of  regretting  it.  Do  not  be 
vain  and  thoughtless,  but  sober-minded ;  and  let  me  entreat  you  all 
to  love  the  whole  remnant  of  uur  onco  great  family.  Try  and  build 
up  again  your  broken  walls,  and  to  make  the  utmost  of  every  stone 
that  is  left.  Nothing  can  so  tend  to  make  life  a  blessing  as  the  con- 
sciousness that  your  life  and  example  bless  and  leave  others  stnmger. 
Still,  it  is  ground  of  the  utmost  comfort  to  my  mind  to  know  that  so 
many  of  you  as  have  had  the  opportunity  have  given  some  proof  of 
your  fidelity  to  the  great  family  of  men.  Be  faithful  unto  death : 
from  the  exercise  of  habitual  love  to  man  it  cannot  be  very  hard  to 
love  his  Maker. 

I  must  yet  insert  the  reason  for  my  firm  belief  in  the  divine  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  notwithstanding  I  am,  perhaps,  naturally 
sceptical,  —  certainly  not  credulous.  I  wish  till  to  consider  it  m<jst 
thoroughly  when  you  read  that  blessed  book,  and  see  whether  you 
canuot  discover  such  evidence  yours^Uves.  It  is  the  purity  of  heart, 
filling  our  minds  as  well  as  work  and  actions,  which  is  everywhere 
insisted  on,  that  db^tinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  teachings,  that 
commends  it  to  my  conscience.  Whether  my  heart  be  willing  and 
obedif^t  or  not,  the  inducement  that  it  holds  out  is  another  reason  of 
my  conviction  of  its  truth  and  genuineness ;  but  I  do  not  here  omit 
this  my  last  argument  on  the  Bible,  that  eternal  life  is  what  my  soul 
is  panting  after  this  moment.  I  mention  this  as  a  reason  for  endea- 
voring to  leave  a  valuable  coj^y  of  the  Bible,  to  be  carefully  preserved 
in  remembrance  of  me,  to  so  many  of  my  posterity,  instead  of  some 
other  bo<ik  at  equal  cost. 

I  beseech  you  all  to  live  in  habitual  contentment  with  moderate 
circumstances  and  gains  of  worldly  store,  and  earnestly  to  teach  this 
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to  yoar  children  and  okildren's  children  after  y<Ni|  by  example  as 

weU  as  precept.    Be  determined  to  know  by  experiencCi  as  soon  as 

may  be,  whether  Bible  instruction  is  of  divine  origin  or  not.     Be 

aure  to  owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another.    John 

.      Rogers  wrote  to  his  children  :  **  Abhor  that  arrant  whore  of  Rome.'' 

J.    John  Brown  writes  to  his  children  to  abhor,  with  undying  hatred 

' '  also,  that  sum  of  all  villanies,  —  slavery.     Remember,  '*  he  that  is 

slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,"  and  *'he  that  ruleth  his 

spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."    Remember  also  that ''  they  being 

wise  shall  shine,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the 

stars  for  ever  and  ever.'' 

And  now,  dearly  beloved  fiunily,  to  €k>d  and  the  work  of  his  grace 
I  commend  yon  all. 

Tour  aflbctionate  husband  and  &ther, 

John  Browk. 
# 

Chaiilistown,  Jbfpebson  Countt,  Va.,  Nov.  80,  1859. 

Mrs.  Mary  Oale  (or  the  writer  of  the  writing).^ 

Dear  Friend,  —  I  have  only  time  to  give  yoo  the  names  of  those 
that  I  know  were  killed  of  my  company  at  Harper's  Ferry,  or  that 
are  said  to  have  been  killed ;  namely,  two  Thompsons,  two  Browns, 
J.  Anderson,  J.  H.  Kagi,  Stewart  Taylor,  A.  Hazlett,  W.  H.  Leman, 
and  three  colored  men.  Would  most  gladly  give  yon  further  infor- 
mation had  I  the  time  and  ability. 

Your  friend, 

John  Brown. 

Charlestown  Prison,  Jefferson  County,  Va., 

Dec.  1,  1859. 
To  Me.  Jambs  Foreman.* 

Mt  dear  Friend,  —  I  have  only  time  to  say  I  got  your  kind 
letter  of  the  26th  of  November  this  evening.  Am  very  grateful  for 
all  the  good  feelings  expressed  by  yourself  and  wife.  May  God 
abundantly  bless  and  save  yon  all !  I  am  very  cheerful,  in  hopes  of 
entering  on  a  better  state  of  existence  in  a  few  hours,  through  in- 
finite grace  in  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.  Remember  '*  the  poor  that 
cry,"  and  ''them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them." 

Your  friend  as  ever, 

John  Brown. 

1  Written  to  the  Kister  of  Charles  Plammer  Tidd,  one  of  those  who 
escaped  with  Owen  Brown. 

*  A  former  apprentice  when  Brown  was  a  tanner  in  Pennsylvania. 
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On  the  day  before  his  death,  when  with  his  wife,  the 
oonyersation  turned  upon  matters  of  basiness,  which  Brown 
desired  to  have  arranged  after  his  death.  He  gave  his  wife 
all  the  letters  and  papers  needed  for  this  purpose,  and  read 
to  her  the  will  which  had  been  drawn  up  for  him  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  carefully  explaining  eveiy  portion  of  it. 

JOHH  browh's  wnjft 

Chablbstown,  Jeffbbsox  Couxtt,  Ya.,  Dec  1, 1869. 

I  gire  to  my  son  John  Brown,  Jr.,  my  tonreyof's  oompass  and 
other  surveyor's  articles,  if  found ;  also,  my  old  granite  monument, 
now  at  North  Elba,  N.  Y.,  to  receive  upon  its  two  sides  a  further  in- 
scription, as  I  will  hereafter  direct ;  said  stone  monument,  however, 
to/emain  at  North  Elba  so  long  as  any  of  my  children  and  my  wife 
may  remain  there  as  residents. 

I  give  to  my  son  Jason  Brown  my  silver  watch,  with  ray  name 
engraved  on  inner  case. 

I  give  to  my  son  Owen  Brown  my  double-spring  opera-glass,  and 
my  rifle-gun  (if  found),  presented  to  me  at  Worcester,  Mass.  It  is 
globe -sighted  and  new.  I  give,  also,  to  the  same  son  $50  in  cash, 
to  be  paid  him  from  the  proceeds  of  my  father's  estate,  in  consider- 
ation of  his  terrible  suffering  in  Kansas  and  his  crippled  condition 
from  his  childhood. 

I  give  to  my  son  Salmon  Brown  $50  in  cash,  to  be  paid  him  from 
my  father's  estate,  as  an  offset  to  the  first  two  cases  above  named. 

I  give  to  my  daughter  Ruth  Thompson  my  lai^  old  Bible,  con- 
taining the  family  record. 

I  give  to  each  of  my  sons,  and  to  each  of  my  other  daughters,  my 
son-in-law,  Henry  Thompson,  and  to  each  of  my  daughters-in-law, 
as  good  a  copy  of  the  Bible  as  can  be  purchased  at  some  bookstore 
in  New  York  or  Boston,  at  a  cost  of  $5  each  in  cash,  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  i)roceeds  of  my  father's  estate. 

I  give  to  each  of  my  grandchildren  that  may  be  living  when  my 
father's  estate  is  settled,  as  good  a  copy  of  the  Bible  as  can  be  pur- 
chased (as  above)  at  a  cost  of  $3  each. 

All  the  Bibles  to  be  purchased  at  one  and  the  same  time  for  cash, 
on  the  best  tenns. 

I  desire  to  have  $50  each  paid  out  of  the  final  proceeds  of  my 
father's  cstjitc  to  the  following  named  persons,  to  wit :  To  Allan 
Hammond,  Esq.,  of  Rockville,  Tolland  County,  Conn.,  or  to  George 
KellogiT,  Esq.,  former  agent  of  the  New  England  Company  at  that 
place,  for  the  use  and  l)enefit  of  that  company.     Also,  $50  to  Silas 
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Havens,  formerly  of  Lewisburg,  Summit  Coanty,  Ohio,  if  he  can  be 
found.  Also,  $50  to  a  man  of  Stark  County,  Ohio,  at  Canton,  who 
sued  my  father  in  his  lifetime,  through  Judge  Humphrey  and  Mr. 
Upson  of  Akron,  to  be  paid  by  J.  R.  Brown  to  the  man  in  person,  if 
he  can  be  found;  his  name  I  cannot  remember.  My  father  made 
a  compromise  with  the  man  by  taking  our  house  and  lot  at  Muuro- 
Tille.  I  desire  that  any  remaining  balance  that  may  become  my  due 
from  my  father's  estate  may  be  paid  in  equal  amounts  to  my  wife 
and  to  each  of  my  children,  and  to  the  widows  of  Watson  and  Oliver 
Brown,  by  my  brother.  John  Brown. 

John  Avis,  Witness. 

CODICIL. 

Charlestown,  Jefferson  County,  Va.,  Dec.  2,  1859. 

It  is  my  desire  that  my  wife  have  all  my  personal  property  not 
previously  disposed  of  by  n^e ;  and  the  entire  use  of  all  my  landed 
property  during  her  natural  life ;  and  that,  after  her  death,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  land  be  equally  divided  between  all  my  then  living 
children ;  and  that  what  would  be  a  child's  share  be  given  to  the 
children  of  each  of  my  two  sons  who  fell  at  Harper*s  Ferry ;  and  that 
a  child's  share  be  divided  among  the  children  of  my  now  living  chil- 
dren who  may  die  before  their  mother  (my  present  beloved  wife). 
No  formal  will  can  be  of  use  when  my  expressed  wishes  are  made 
known  to  my  dutiful  and  beloved  family.  ^    John  Brown. 

Mt  dear  Wife,  —  I  have  time  to  enclose  the  within  and  the 
above,  which  I  forgot  yesterday,  and  to  bid  you  another  farewell. 
'*  Be  of  good  cheer,"  and  God  Almighty  bless,  save,  comfurt,  guide, 
and  keep  you  to  the  end  ! 

Your  affectionate  husband,  John  Brown. 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  last  work  of  the  old  hero  with 
his  pen.  He  had  previously  given  directions  for  an  in- 
scription on  his  tombstone,  and  now  sent  his  wife  this  paper, 
which  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Brown  after  the  execution :  — 

TO  BE  INSCRIBED  ON  THE  OLD  FAMILY  MONUMENT  AT  NORTH  ELBA. 

Oliver  Brown,  bom ,  1839,  was  killed  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va., 

Oct.  17,  1859. 

Watson  Brown,  bom ,  1835,  was  wounded  at  Harper's  Ferry, 

Oct  17,  and  died  Oct.  19,  1859. 

(My  wife  can  fill  up  the  blank  dates  as  above.) 

John  Brovtn,  bora  May  9,  1800,  was  exetnited  at  Charlestown,  Va., 

Doc.  2,  1859. 


VM 
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Brown's  freqnent  mention  in  these  letters  of  his  oppor- 
tunity to  do  good  by  preaching  the  truth  to  men  who  cune 
to  see  him  out  of  curiosity,  or  to  labor  with  him  for  his  sins, 
demands  some  explanation.    Although  fettered  and  guarded 
as  no  man  had  ever  been  in  Virginia  since  the  capture  of 
John  Smith  by  Powhatan  and  his  Indians,  John  Brown  was 
visited  by  the  sachems  and  priests  of  the  tribe  then  domi- 
nant in  Powhatan's  country,  and  by  many  good  men  who 
were  moved  by  his  courage  and  fidelity.    To  such  persona 
Brown  applied  his  touchstone  of  sincerity,  and  treated  them 
as  their  character  deserved,  whatever  their  opinions.    He 
was,  of  course,  often  visited  by  Virginia  clergymen  and 
itinerant  preachers,  desirous  of  praying  with  him  and  of 
converting  him  from  his  errors.    One  of  these  afterward 
said  that  when  he  offered  to  pray  with  Brown  the  old  man 
asked  if  he  was  willing  to  fight,  in  case  of  need,  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  slaves.    Receiving  a  negative  reply.  Brown  said: 
"  I  will  thank  you  to  leave  me  alone ;  your  prayers  would 
be  an  abomination  to  my  God."    To  another  he  said  that  he 
"  would  not  insult  God  by  bowing  down  in  prayer  with  any 
one  who  had  the  blood  of  the  slave  on  his  skirts."    A  Meth- 
odist preacher  named  March  having  argued  to  Brown  in 
his  cell  in  favor  of  slavery  as  "  a  Christian  institution,"  his 
hearer  grew  impatient  and  replied :  "  My  dear  sir,  you  know 
nothing  about  Christianity;  you  will  have  to  learn  its  A, 
B,  C ;  I  find  you  quite  ignorant  of  what  the  word  Chris- 
tianity means."    Seeing  that  his  visitor  was  disconcerted  by 
such  plain  speaking,  Brown  added,  "  T  respect  you  as  a  gen- 
tleman, of  course ;  but  it  is  as  a  heathen  gentleman."  ^    To 

*  This  "heathen  gentleman  **  seems  to  have  left  a  successor  at  Charles- 
town,  —  the  Presbyterian  minister  there  in  1882,  Abner  C.  Hopkins  by 
name,  who  in  that  year  wrote  to  the  English  author  Thomas  Hughes,  cor- 
recting certain  errors  of  fact  concerning  Brown,  and  then  adding,  ex  nuro 
motu,  and  by  way  of  certifying  his  own  Christian  spirit :  — 

"  ^Ve  know,  and  rteordg  prove,  that  John  Brown,  after  flill  and  fair  trUl  before  the 
proper  civil  tribunal,  wan  duly  convicted  of  nmrdera,  including  a  negro  slave'a.  .  .  . 
The  very  ropy  of  the  Bible,  owned  and  used  by  him  in  jail  here,  lien  before  me.  Its 
pasRaftC!)  touching  ' oppreasion.*  etc.,  are  heavily  and  ftvqaently  ftencilted,  but  no  pencil 
mark  distintiuishtB  or  ewphasUtes  a  itingU  paaaagt  thai  i*  diMtinetively  Ckrintian.  He  was 
religu/vg,  but  not  CkrUtian;  religion  was  the  crutch  on  which  his  fhmaticisni  walked. 
It  wax  the  '  higher  Ihw  '  religion,  under  whose  balefkil  influence  iininy  team  have  bee« 
wrung  from  tlie  iiinivpnt,  and  the  buttressHs  <if  goveniments  have  fairly  cnuublcfl.  and 
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a  lady  who  visited  him  in  prison  he  said :  <<  I  do  not  believe 
I  shfdl  deny  my  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ,  as  I  should 
if  I  denied  my  principles  against  slavery.  Why,  I  preach 
against  it  all  the  time ;  Captain  Avis  knows  I  do ; "  whereat 
his  jailer  smiled  and  said,  "Yes."  A  citizen  of  Charles- 
town,  named  Blessing,  had  dressed  Brown's  wounds  while 
in  prison,  and  had  shown  him  other  kind  attentions,  for 
which  Brown,  who  was  very  scrupulous  about  acknowledg- 
ing and  returning  favors,  desired  to  make  him  some  acknowl- 
edgment. On  one  of  the  last  days  of  November,  therefore, 
in  the  last  week  of  his  life,  Brown  sent  for  Mr.  Blessing, 
and  asked  him  to  accept  his  pocket  Bible  as  a  token  of  grat- 
itude. In  this  book,  which  was  a  cheap  edition  in  small 
print,  much  worn  by  use.  Brown  had  marked  many  hundred 
passages  bearing  witness  more  or  less  directly  against  hu- 
man slavery,  by  turning  down  the  corner  of  a  page  and  by 
heavy  pencillings  in  the  margin.  On  the  fly-leaf  he  had 
written  this :  — 

To  John  F.  Blessing,  of  Charlestown,  Va.,  with  the  best  wishes 
of  the  undersigned,  and  his  sincere  thanks  for  many  acts  of  kindness 
received.  There  is  no  commentary  in  the  world  so  good,  in  order  to 
a  right  understanding  of  this  blessed  book,  as  an  honest,  childlike, 
MXtd  teachable  spirit. 

John  Brown. 

Charlestown,  Nov.  29,  1859. 

He  had  written  his  own  name  as  owner  of  the  book  on 
the  opposite  page,  and  immediately  following  it  was  this 
inscription :  — 

the  order  and  liability  of  society  have  been  made  to  tremble  on  yonr  continent  and  oura. 
It  haa  found  ftirther  development  in  aHHassinatioufi,  —  of  the  Czar  in  Russia,  of  the  Km- 
peror  in  Oermany,  of  your  own  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Secretary  in  Ireland,  and  ot  oiir 
own  Preaident  There  are  many  point*  of  resemblance  between  the  >>ehavior  of  John 
Brown  and  Ouiteau;  both  claimed  to  be  'Go<rs  man,*  to  be  doinp  Gtxl's  work,  to  In- 
receiving  stren^'th  fmm  God ;  and  Guiteau  exceedetl  Brown  in  the  resolution  with 
which  he  met  death." 

"New  Preshyter  is  but  old  priesit  writ  large."  I  will  venture  to  call 
this  priest's  attention  to  one  or  two  passages  "  distinctively  Cliristian." 
"But  the  chief  priests  and  elders  persumled  the  multitude  that  they 
should  ask  Barahbas  and  destroy  Jesus."  —  Maff,  xxvif.  20.  "Then  cried 
they  all  again,  saying,  Not  this  man,  but  Barahbas.  Now  Barahbas  was  a 
robber."  —  Jnhn  rriti.  40. 
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''  The  leave*  were  turned  down  bj'him  wbDe  in  priaon  at  Charke- 
towD.  But  a  small  part  cyf  those  paasagee  whieh  in  the  moat  positive 
language  oondeinn  oppression  and  violence  are  marked." 

Possibly  the  very  last  paper  written  by  John  Brown  was 
this  sentence,  which  he  handed  to  one  of  his  guards  in  the 
jail  on  the  morning  of  his  execution :  — 

CuARLESTOWK,  YA.rI>ec.  2,  1859. 
I,  John  Brown,  am  now  qnite  oertotn  that  thf  crimes  of  this  ^antty 
land  will  never  be  purged  away  but  with  blood.    I  had,  as  I  now 
thiok  vainly,  flattered  myself  that  without  very  much  bloodshed  it 
might  be  done. 

''Without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission 
of  sins."  This  was  John  Brown's  old-&shioned  theology, 
which  the  nation  was  so  soon  to  verify  by  a  fierce  but  salu- 
tary civil  war.  In  my  earliest  serious  conversation  with 
him,  in  January,  1857,  when  he  assured  me  that  Christ's 
Groldeu  Eule  and  Jefferson's  Declaration  meant  the  same 
thing,  he  said  further :  "  I  have  always  been  delighted  with 
the  doctriDe  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  and  to  my 
mind  it  is  like  the  Saviour's  command, '  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,'  for  how  can  we  do  that  unless  our 
neighbor  is  equal  to  ourself  ?  That  is  the  doctrine,  sir ;  and 
rather  than  have  that  fail  in  the  world,  or  in  these  States, 
't  would  be  better  for  a  whole  generation  to  die  a  violent 
death.  Better  that  heaven  and  earth  pass  away  than  that 
one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  this  be  not  fulfilled."  Such  was  the 
faith  in  which  he  died. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  JOHN  BROWN. 

THE  prison-life  of  Brown  may  be  inferred  from  his  let- 
ters ;  but  there  were  sayings  of  his,  during  the  month 
between  his  sentence  and  its  execution,  which  have  been 
reported  by  those  who  talked  with  him  in  his  fetters.  To 
Mrs.  Spring,  of  New  York,  who  obtained  admission  to  his 
cell  November  6,  he  said  :  '^  I  do  not  now  reproach  myself 
for  my  failure ;  I  did  what  I  could.  I  think  I  cannot  better 
serve  the  cause  I  love  so  much  than  to  die  for  it ;  and  in 
my  death  I  may  do  more  than  in  my  life.  The  sentence 
they  have  pronounced  against  me  does  not  disturb  me  in  the 
least ;  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  looked  death  in  the 
face.  I  sleep  as  peacefully  as  an  infant ;  or  if  I  am  wake- 
ful, glorious  thoughts  come  to  me,  entertaining  my  mind.  I 
do  not  believe  I  shall  deny  my  Lord  and  Master  Jesus 
Christ,  in  this  prison  or  on  the  scaffold ;  but  I  should  do  so  if 
I  denied  my  principles  against  slavery.  I  have  been  trained 
to  hardships,"  added  Brown,  <<but  I  have  one  unconquerable 
weakness ;  I  have  always  been  more  afraid  of  going  into  an 
evening  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  than  of  meeting  a 
company  of  men  with  guns."  An  old  Pennsylvania  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Lowry,  was  permitted  to  see  him  in  prison,  and 
asked  him  about  his  Kansas  campaigns.  ^^  Time  and  the 
honest  verdict  of  posterity,"  said  Brown,  "will  approve 
every  act  of  mine  to  prevent  slavery  from  being  established 
in  Kansas.  I  never  shed  the  blood  of  a  fellow-man,  except 
in  self-defence,  or  in  promotion  of  a  righteous  cause."  Dur- 
ing this  conversation  Governor  Wise  was  reviewing  the  Vir- 
ginia militia  near  the  prison,  and  the  drums  and  trumpets 
made  a  great  noise.  His  friend  said  :  "  Does  this  martial 
music  annoy  you  ?  "    "  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Brown,  '*  it  is 
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inspiring.  Tell  mj  friends  without  that  I  am  cheerfoL"^ 
A  son  of  Grovemor  Wise  soon  after  accompanied  a  Virginia 
colonel  to  Brown's  cell,  when  the  colonel  asked  him  if  he 
desired  the  presence  of  a  clergyman  to  give  him  "  the  con- 
solations of  religion."  Brown  repeated  what  he  had  said  to 
the  Methodists,  —  that  he  did  not  recognize  as  Christians 
any  slaveholders  or  defenders  of  slavery,  lay  or  clerical ;  add- 
ing that  he  would  as  soon  be  attended  to  the  scaffold  by 
**  blacklegs"  or  robbers  of  the  worst  kind'asby  slaveholding 
ministers ;  if  he  had  his  choice  he  would  rather  be  followed 
to  his  '^  public  murder,"  as  he  termed  his  execution,  by 
'^  barefooted,  barelegged,  ragged  slave  children  and  their 
old  gray-headed  slave  mother,"  than  by  such  clergymen.  ^  I 
should  feel  much  prouder  of  such  an  escort,"  he  said,  ''and 
I  wish  I  could  have  it."  From  this  saying  of  his,  several 
times  repeated,  no  doubt  arose  the  legend,  that  on  his  way 
to  the  gallows  he  took  up  a  little  slave-child,  kissed  it,  and 
gave  it  back  to  its  mother's  arms.*  On  the  same  day  with 
this  interview,  Brown  was  again  questioned  concerning  the 
Pottawatomie  executions,  and  said,  as  he  uniformly  had  done 
since  that  deed,  ''  I  did  not  kill  any  of  those  men,  but  I 

^  "  A  mosic  heard  by  thee  alone 
To  works  as  noble  led  thee  on.** 

Emerson's  Threnody, 

2  **  Virginia,"  said  Wendell  PhUlips  at  Brooklyn,  whUe  Brown  lay  in 
prison,  **is  only  another  Algiers.  The  barbarous  horde  who  gag  each 
other,  imprison  women  for  teaching  children  to  read,  prohibit  the  Bible, 
sell  men  on  the  anction-block,  abolish  marriage,  condemn  half  their  wo- 
men to  prostitution,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  breeding  of  hnman 
l>einga  for  sale,  is  only  a  larger  and  blacker  Algiers.  The  only  prayer  of 
a  true  man  for  such  is,  *  (Jracious  heaven  I  unless  they  repent,  send  soon 
their  Exmouth  and  Decatur."*     It  was  not  long  till  Grant  and  Sheridan. 

'  It  was  physically  impossible  that  this  should  have  happened,  for  before 
Brown  left  the  jail  his  hands  were  fastened  behind  his  back,  as  usual  with 
condemned  criminals.  His  jailer.  Avis,  now  dead,  testified  April  26,  1882, 
thus  :  '*  Brown  was  between  Sheriff  Campbell  and  me,  and  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers surrounded  him  and  allowed  no  person  to  come  between  them  and  the 
prisoner,  from  the  jail  to  the  scaffold,  except  his  escorts.  .  .  .  The  only 
thing  that  he  said  at  or  on  the  scaffold  was  to  take  leave  of  us,  and  then, 
just  about  the  time  the  noose  was  adjusted,  he  said,  *  Be  quick.'    I  did 

not  think  his  bearing  on  the  scaffold  was  conspicuous  for  its  heroism, yet 

not  oowanlly." 
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approved  of  their  killing."  He  expressed  pleasure  that  his 
body  was  ordered  by  Govenior  Wise  to  be  delivered  to  his 
wife  for  burial  at  North  Elba,  and  requested  his  jailer  to 
assist  Mrs.  Brown,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  getting  together 
the  remains  of  his  sons  and  the  other  farmers  of  North 
Elba  who  had  been  slain  at  Harper's  Ferry,  for  burial  with 
him,  —  expressing  the  wish  that  their  bodies  should  be 
burned,  and  the  bones  and  ashes  conveyed  to  his  Adirondao 
home.^  In  regard  to  his  own  rescue  from  prison  he  had 
previously  said :  "  I  doubt  if  I  ought  to  encourage  any 
attempt  to  save  my  life.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  that 
my  great  object  will  be  nearer  its  accomplishment  by  my 
death  than  by  my  life.  I  must  give  some  thought  to  this.'* 
Having  reflected  on  it,  he  said  a  few  days  before  his  death : 
"  I  am  sure  my  sons  cannot  look  forward  to  my  fate  with- 
out some  effort  to  rescue  me ;  but  this  only  in  case  I  am 
allowed  to  remain  in  prison  for  some  time  with  no  mord 
than  ordinary  precautions  against  escape.  No  such  attempt 
will  be  made  in  view  of  the  large  military  force  now  upon 
guard."  In  fact,  he  had  intimated  to  his  friends  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  rescued,^  and  it  soon  became  evident  to 
all,  as  it  was  directly  revealed  to  Brown,  that  his  death, 
like  Samson's,  was  to  be  his  last  and  greatest  victory. 

^  He  did  not  make  this  suggestion  in  regard  to  his  own  remains,  bat 
only  of  those  who  had  then  been  dead  six  weeks  ;  nor  did  he  snggpst  it  to 
Mrs.  Brawn  at  all,  as  she  told  me  in  18S2.  She  added  that  the  published 
account  of  her  Interview  with  her  husband  the  daj  before  his  death  was 
incorrect. 

'  I  was  in  daily  communication  with  Brown's  friends  during  November, 
and  learned  this  with  certainty.  Mr.  Emerson  proposed  that  some  gentle- 
men from  the  North  should  visit  Governor  Wise,  and  urge  upon  him  the 
reprieve  of  Brown,  and  Mr.  Alcott  offered  to  go  on  this  errand.  On  the 
10th  of  November  I  answered  Mr.  Emerson's  suggestion  thus  :  — 

**  There  is  hope  in  every  effort  to  save  Brown,  but  not  much,  as  it  would 
leero,  in  the  representations  of  a  private  gentleman  to  Governor  Wise,  who 
IS  in  this  matter  the  servant  of  others.  It  is  the  Bellua  muUorum  cajrUum 
of  Yii^nia  that  will  execute  the  sentence  if  it  is  done  ;  and  that  is  perhaps 
implacable.  Escape^  difficult  as  it  seems,  is  probably  Brown's  best  chance 
for  life.  If  a  reprieve,  or  an  arrest  of  judgment  for  another  month  were 
possible,  a  rescue  would  not  be  so  hard  to  manage.  Brown's  heroic  char- 
acter is  having  its  influence  on  his  keepers,  as  we  learn;  but  at  present  he 
does  not  wi^  to  escape. " 
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*'  Living  or  dyin^  thou  htst  folfiUed 
The  work  for  which  thou  watt  foretold 
To  Israel,  and  now  lieet  yictorious 
Among  thy  iiUin,  self-killed,  — 
Not  willingly,  bnt  tangled  in  the  fold 
Of  dire  neceaaity ;  whose  law  in  death  eoigoinad 
Thee  with  thy  slaughtered  foes,  in  number  more 
Than  all  thy  life  had  slain  before." 

It  was  perhaps  through  the  Bussells,  of  Boston,  the  first 
of  his  personal  friends  to  visit  him,  that  we  learned  his  in- 
tuition concerning  a  rescue.  Judge  Bussell  and  his  wife 
hastened  from  Boston  as  soon  as  it  seemed  expedient  for 
any  of  his  Antislavery  associates  to  attempt  the  difficult 
task  of  an  interview  with  Brown,  —  the  former  going  to 
counsel  with  him  as  a  lawyer  in  his  defence,  and  Mrs.  Bus- 
sell,  with  a  woman's  instinct,  joining  in  this  journey.  She 
took  her  needle  with  her,  mended  his  torn  and  cut  gar- 
ments, sent  the  guard  out  of  the  room  for  a  clothes-brush, 
and  exchanged  a  few  words  privately  with  the  martyr.  Of 
this  visit  Judge  Bussell  says  :  — 

**  I  was  just  in  time  to  hear  the  sentence  of  death  pronoanced  on 
Brown,  and  to  hear  that  magnificent  speech  in  which,  instead  of  as- 
suming that  his  hearers  were  Christians,  and  arguing  on  that  basis, 
he  said  :  '  I  see  a  book  kissed  here  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  Bible, 
or  at  least  the  New  Testament,'  from  which  he  inferred  that  Chris- 
tianity was  not  quite  unknown.  I  then  went  with  Mrs.  Bussell  to 
see  him  in  the  jail,  and  found  him  in  the  best  of  spirits.  He  said : 
*  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  manner  of  my  death  ;  the  disgrace 
of  hanging  docs  not  trouble  me  in  the  least.  Indeed,  I  know  that 
the  very  enrors  by  which  my  scheme  was  marred  were  decreed  he- 
ft ire  the  world  was  made.  I  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  course  I 
pui-sued  than  a  shot  leaving  a  cannon  has  to  do  with  the  spot  where 
it  shall  fall.'    Ho  was  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done." 

I  pass  over  the  farewell  between  Brown  and  his  wife  the 
day  before  his  death ;  it  was  simple  and  heroic,  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  both.  They  supped  with  the  jailer  in 
his  own  apartment;  and  thus,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
the  condemned  man  was  allowed  to  leave  his  cell,  after  sen- 
tence and  before  the  day  of  execution.  Upon  that  morn- 
ing, Dec.  2,  1859,  he  was  led  from  his  cell  to  say  farewell 
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to  his  companions.  Copeland  and  Shields  Green  were  con- 
fined together ;  Cook  and  Coppoc  were  in  another  cell,  and 
Stephens  by  himself.  To  the  two  faithful  colored  men 
Brown  said :  "  Stand  up  like  men,  and  do  not  betray  your 
friends ! "  To  Cook,  who  had  made  a  confession,  Brown 
said :  "  You  have  made  false  statements,  —  that  I  sent  you 
to  Harper's  Ferry :  you  knew  I  protested  against  your  com- 
ing." Cook  demurred,  but  dropped  his  head,  and  replied  at 
last,  "Captain  Brown,  you  and  I  remember  differently." 
To  Coppoc,  Brown  said :  "  You  also  made  false  statements, 
but  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  contradicted  them.  Stand 
up  like  a  man  I  "  He  shook  the  hands  of  all,  and  gave  to 
each  a  small  silver  coin  for  remembrance.  With  Stephens 
his  interview  was  more  intimate ;  for  he  had  greatly  relied 
on  this  stout  soldier.  "  (rood  by,  Captain,"  said  Stephens ; 
"  I  know  you  are  going  to  a  better  land."  "  I  know  I  am," 
was  the  reply  ;  "  bear  up,  as  you  have  done,  and  never  be- 
tray your  friends."  Brown  would  not  visit  the  sixth  pris- 
oner, Hazlett,  —  always  persisting  that  he  did  not  know 
such  a  man.^ 

Meantime  the  soldiers  of  yirginia,  more  than  two  thou- 
sand in  number,  were  mustered  in  the  field  where  the  gal- 
lows had  been  erected,  with  cannon  and  cavalry,  and  all  the 
pomp  of  war.  At  eleven  o'clock  Brown  came  forth  from  . 
his  prison,  walking  firmly  and  cheerfully,  and  mounted  the 
wagon  which  was  to  carry  him  to  the  scaffold.  He  sat  be- 
side his  jailer,  and  cast  his  eyes  over  the  town,  the  soldiery, 
the  near  fields,  and  the  distant  hills,  behind  which  rose  the 
mountains  of  the  Blue  Eidge.  He  glanced  at  the  sun  and 
sky,  taking  his  leave  of  earth,  and  said  to  his  companions : 
"  This  is  a  beautiful  country ;  I  have  not  cast  my  eyes  over 
it  before,  —  that  is,  in  this  direction."  Reaching  the  scaf- 
fold, he  ascended  the  steps,  and  was  the  first  to  stand  upon 
it,  —  erect  and  calm,  and  with  a  smile  on  his  face.  With 
his  pinioned  hands  he  took  off  his  hat,  cast  it  on  the  scaf- 
fold beside  him,  and  thanked  his  jailer  again  for  his  kindness, 

*  One  of  Brown's  prison  gnai^s  says  :  "He  was  a  brave  man,  and  had 
the  ntmost  contemjit  for  a  cownrd.  He  did  not  seem  to  care  what  became 
of  him  after  the  capture,  but  his  whole  mind  seemed  to  be  bent  on  saving 
the  men  who  were  taken  T\ith  him  :  and  he  pretended  not  to  know  them." 

40 
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submitting  quietly  to  be  closer  pinioned  and  to  have  the 
cap  drawn  over  his  eyes  and  the  rope  adjusted  to  his  neck. 
''  I  can't  see,  gentlemen/'  said  he;  '*you  must  lead  me;** 
and  he  was  placed  on  the  drop  of  the  gallows.  <'  I  am  ready 
at  anytime, — do  not  keep  me  waiting,'*  were  his  last  re- 
ported words.  Ko  dying  speech  was  permitted  to  him,  nor 
were  the  citizens  allowed  to  approach  the  scaffold,  which  was 
surrounded  only  by  militia.^  He  desired  to  make  no  speech', 
but  only  to  endure  his  fate  with  dig^iity  and  in  silence. 
The  ceremonies  of  his  public  murder  were  duly  performed; 
and  when  his  body  had  swung  for  nearly  an  hour  on  the 
gibbet,  in  sight  of  earth  and  heaven,  for  a  witness  against 
our  nation,  it  was  lowered  to  its  coffin  and  delivered  to  his 
widow,  who  received  and  accompanied  it  through  shud- 
dering cities  to  the  forest  hillside  where  it  lies  buried. 
The  most  eloquent  lips  in  America  pronounced  his  funeral 
eulogy  beside  this  grave ;  while  in  hundreds  of  cities  and' 
villages  his  death  was  sadly  commemorated.  The  Civil 
War  followed  hard  upon  his  execution ;  and  the  place  of  his 
capture  and  death  became  the  frequent  battle-ground  of  the 
fratricidal  armies.  Not  until  freedom  was  declared,  and 
the  slaves  liberated  as  Brown  had  planned, — by  force, — 
was  victory  assured  to  the  cause  of  the  country. 

I  knew  John  Brown  well.  He  was  what  all  his  speeches, 
letters,  and  actions  avouch  him,  —  a  simple,  brave,  heroic 
person,  incapable  of  anything  selfish  or  base.  But  above 
and  beyond  these  personal  qualities,  he  was  what  we  may 
best  term  a  historic  character ;  that  is,  he  had,  like  Cromwell, 
a  certain  predestined  relation  to  the  political  crisis  of  his 
time,  for  which  his  character  fitted  him,  and  which,  had  he 
striven  against  it,  he  could  not  avoid.  Like  Cromwell  and 
all  the  great  Calvinists,  he  was  an  unquestioning  believer  in 
God's  fore-ordination  and  the  divine  guidance  of  human 

1  AmoD^  the  Vir^nia  militia,  pompously  parading,  who  surroundHl  the 
scaffold,  was  John  Wilkes  Booth  (afterward  the  assassin  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln), who  was  then  an  aotor  at  Richmond,  and  h'ft  his  theatre  to  join  Com- 
pany F  from  that  city.  This  fa<!t  is  given  by  the  Vii^nia  correapondent 
of  the  •*  Xow  York  Tribune."  Nov.  28,  1859.  Booth  assisted,  therefore, 
at  the  two  chief  murders  of  his  time,  —  "  Washinjjton  slajing  Spartacua,** 
as  Victor  Hii>;o  said,  and  Sicarius  slaying  the  second  Washington. 
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affairs.  Of  course,  he  could  not  rank  with  Cromwell  or  with 
many  inferior  men  in  leadership;  but  in  this  Crod-appointed| 
inflexible  devotion  to  his  object  in  life  he  was  inferior  to  no 
man ;  and  he  rose  in  fame  far  above  more  gifted  persons  be> 
cause  of  this  very'  fixedness  and  simplicity  of  character. 
His  renown  is  secure. 

A  few  words  may  be  given  to  the  personal  traits  of  this 
hero.  When  I  first  saw  him,  he  was  in  his  fifty-seventh 
yejh:,  and  though  touched  with  age  and  its  infirmities,  was 
still  vigorous  and  active,  and  of  an  aspect  which  would  have 
made  him  distinguished  anywhere  among  men  who  know 
how  to  recognize  courage  and  greatness  of  mind.  At  that 
time  he  was  close  shaven,  and  no  flowing  beard,  as  in  later 
years,  softened  the  expression  of  his  firm  wide  mouth  and 
positive  chin.  That  beard,  long  and  gray,  which  nearly  all 
his  portraits  now  show,  added  a  picturesque  finish  to  a  facc^ 
that  was  in  all  its  features  severe  and  masculine,  yet  with  a 
latent  tenderness.  His  eyes  were  those  of  an  eagle,  — 
piercing  blue-gray  in  color,  not  very  large,  looking  out  from 
under  brows 

"  Of  daantleas  oourage  and  considerate  pride,*' 

and  were  alternately  flashing  with  energy,  or  drooping  and 
hooded  like  the  eyes  of  an  eagle.  His  hair  was  dark-brown, 
sprinkled  with  gray,  short  and  bristling,  and  shooting  back 
from  a  forehead  of  middle  height  and  breadth ;  his  nose  was 
aquiline  ;  his  ears  large  ;  his  frame  angular ;  his  voice  deep 
and  metallic ;  his  walk  positive  and  intrepid,  though  com- 
monly slow.  His  manner  was  modest,  and  in  a  large  com- 
pany difiident;  he  was  by  no  means  fluent  of  speech,  but 
his  words  were  always  to  the  point,  and  his  observations 
original,  direct,  and  shrewd.  His  mien  was  serious  and 
patient  rather  than  cheerful;  it  betokened  the  "sad  wise 
valor  "  which  Herbert  praises ;  but  though  earnest  and  often 
anxious,  it  was  never  depressed.  In  short,  he  was  then,  to 
the  eye  of  insight,  what  he  afterward  seemed  to  the  world, 
—  a  brave  and  resolved  man,  conscious  of  a  work  laid  upon 
him.  and  confident  that  he  should  accomplish  it.  His 
figure  was  tall,  slender,  and  commanding;  his  bearing 
military ;  and  his  garb  showed  a  singular  blending  of  the 
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soldier  and  the  deacon.  He  had  laid  aside  in  Chicago 
the  torn  and  faded  summer  garments  which  he  wore 
throughout  his  Kansas  campaign,  and  I  saw  him  at  one 
of  those  rare  periods  in  his  life  when  his  clothes  were 
new.  He  wore  a  complete  suit  of  brown  broadcloth  or  ker- 
seymere, cut  in  the  fashion  of  a  dozen  years  before,  and 
giving  him  the  air  of  a  respectable  deacon  in  a  rural  parish. 
But  instead  of  a  collar  he  had  on  a  high  stock  of  patent 
leather,  such  as  soldiers  used  to  wear,  a  gray  military  over- 
coat with  a  cape,  and  a  fur  cap.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  Puritan 
soldier,  such  as  were  common  in  Cromwell's  day,  though  not 
often  seen  since.  Yet  his  heart  was  averse  to  bloodshed, 
gentle,  tender,  and  devout. 

Mr.  Leonard,  already  quoted,  who  knew  him  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  says :  — 

''It  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  by  writing  his  appearance.  I 
can  see  it  plainly^  —  that  firm,  decided  set  of  the  mouth,  a  certain 
ncn'ous  twitch  of  the  head  ;  but  the  flash  of  bis  eye,  who  can  de- 
scribe it  f  It  spoke  the  soul  of  the  man,  and  carried  conviction  to 
every  one  that  he  was  in  thorough  earnest.  In  Redpath's  '  Life ' 
there  is  a  good  engniviug  of  the  old  man,  when  he  had  drawn  him- 
self up  into  his  lofty  look,  which  he  sometimes  did  ;  but  generally 
he  carried  his  head  pitched  forward  and  a  little  down,  and  shoved  his 
right  shoulder  forward  in  walking.  And  he  could  look  pleasant,  — 
as  I  have  witnessed  many  a  time,  when  I  have  been  bantering  him 
about  something." 

Frederick  Douglass  says :  — 

**  In  person  he  was  lean,  strong,  and  sinewy  ;  of  the  best  New 
England  mould,  built  for  times  of  trouble,  fitted  to  grapple  with  the 
flint if'st  hardships.  Clad  in  plain  American  woollen,  shod  in  boots  of 
cowhid(i  leather,  and  wearing  a  cravat  of  the  same  substantial  mate- 
rial ;  under  six  feet  high,  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in 
weight,  aged  about  fifty,  —  he  presented  a  figure  straight  and  sym- 
metrical as  a  mountain  j)ine.  His  bearing  was  singularly  impres- 
sive. His  head  was  not  large,  but  compact  and  high.  His  hair  was 
coarse,  strong,  slightly  gray,  and  closely  trimmed,  and  grew  low  on 
liis  forehead.  His  face  was  smoothly  shaved,  and  revealed  a  strong 
square  m<»uth,  R»ipported  by  a  broad  and  prominent  chin.  His  eyes 
were  bluish  gmy,  and  in  conversation  they  were  full  of  light  and 
fire.     When  on  the  street,  he  moved  with  a  long,  springing,  race- 
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horse  step,  absorbed  by  his  own  reflections,  neither  seeking  nor 
shunning  observation." 

Such  were  his  outward  traits  and  belongings.  The  ii^ 
ward  man  was  of  siiigular  faith  and  constancy.  Of  his  last 
few  months  in  life  Mr.  Wilder  speaks  thus :  — 

**  Think  of  the  slow  movement  to  the  Kennedy  fann,  the  mystery, 
the  anxiety  about  money,  the  opposition  of  Douglass,  the  resignation 
of  his  leadership  by  Brown,  bad  health,  —  in  that  most  dispiriting 
of  all  diseases,  the  ague,  —  and  yet  the  man  goes  forward  I  What 
courage,  what  faith  !  Common  men  live  for  years  in  despair,  with 
only  ordinary  bad  luck  to  contend  with ;  but  here  is  a  man  abso- 
lutely alone,  exiled  from  family,  among  hostile  strangers,  where  bar- 
barism is  made  popular  by  law  and  by  fashion,  —  yet  never  in  de- 
spair. Why  this  conti*ast  f  He  believed  in  God  and  justice,  and  in 
nothing  else ;  we  believe  in  everything  else,  but  not  in  God." 

It  is  easy  now  to  perceive  the  true  mission  of  Brown,  and 
to  measure  the  force  of  the  avalanche  set  in  motion  by  him. 
But  to  the  vision  of  genius  and  the  illuminated  moral  sense 
this  was  equally  perceptible  in  1859-60 ;  and  it  was  declared, 
in  words  already  cited,  by  Emerson,  Alcott,  and  Thoreau. 
No  less  clearly  and  prophetically  was  it  declared  by  Victor 
Hugo,  and  by  the  saintly  pastor  of  Wayland,  Edmond  Sears. 
On  the  day  of  Brown's  execution,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
funeral  services  we  were  holding  at  Concord,  Mr.  Sears,  who 
had  made  the  opening  prayer,  wrote  these  lines  in  the  Town 
Hall,^  where  Brown  had  twice  addressed  the  sons  of  those 
yeomen  who  fought  at  Concord  Bridge  :  — 

'*  Not  any  spot  six  feet  by  two 

yfill  hold  a  man  like  thee  ; 
John  Brown  will  tramp  the  shaking  earth 

From  Blue  Ridge  to  the  sea, 
Till  the  strong  angel  come  at  last 

And  opes  each  dungeon  door. 
And  God*s  Great  Charter  holds  and  waves 

O'er  all  his  humble  poor. 

1  Mr.  Alcott*8  Diary  (Dei*..  2,  1859)  says :  "  Ellen  Emerson  sends  me 
her  fair  copy  of  the  Martyr  Service.  At  2  P.  m.  we  meet  at  the  Town  Hall, 
our  own  townspeople  present  mostly,  and  many  from  the  adjoining  towns. 
SiiDon  Brown  is  chairman  ;  the  readitijp*  are  by  Thoreau,  flmerson,  (\ 
B<»werR,   and  Alcott ;  and  S;in horn's   *  Dirj^ '  is  sung  by  the  coiii|iany. 
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"And  then  the  humble  poor  will  oomo 

Id  that  far-distant  day, 
And  from  the  felon's  nameless  graye 

They  *11  brash  the  leaves  away  ; 
And  gray  old  men  will  point  the  spot 

Beneath  the  pine-ti'ee  shade, 
As  children  ask  with  streaming  eyes 

Where  Old  John  Brown  U  laid." 

On  the  same  daj,  from  his  place  of  exile  in  Guemsej, 
Victor  Hugo  thus  addressed  the  American  republic :  — 

*'  At  the  thought  of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  majestic  form 
rises  in  the  mind,  —  Washington.  In  thb  country  of  Washington 
what  is  now  taking  place  t  There  are  slaves  in  the  South ;  and  this 
most  monstrous  of  inconsistencies  offends  the  logical  conscience  of 
the  North.  To  free  these  black  slaves,  John  Brown,  a  white  wan,  a 
free  man,  began  the  work  of  their  deliverance  in  Virginia.  A  Puri- 
tan, austerely  religious,  inspired  by  the  evangel,  '  Christ  hath  set 
us  tree/  he  raised  the  cry  of  emancipation.  But  the  slaves,  unmanned 
by  servitude,  made  no  response;  for  slavery  stops  the  ears  of  the 
soul.  John  Brown,  thus  left  alone,  began  the  contest.  With  a  hand- 
fij  of  heroic  men  he  kept  up  the  fight  j  riddled  with  bullets,  his  two 
yonngost  sons,  sacred  martyrs,  falling  at  his  side,  he  was  at  last 
captured.  Hia  trial  f  It  took  place,  not  in  Turkey,  but  in  America. 
Such  things  are  not  done  with  impunity  under  the  eyes  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  The  conscience  of  mankind  is  an  open  eye;  let  the 
court  at  Charlcstowu  understand — Hunter  and  Parker,  the  slave- 
hiiMing  jurymen,  the  whole  population  of  Virginia  —  that  they  are 
watched.  This  has  not  been  done  in  a  comer.  John  Bn)wn,  con- 
demned to  death,  is  to  be  hanged  to-day.  His  hangman  is  not  the 
attorney  Hunter,  nor  the  judge  Parker,  nor  Governor  Wise,  nor  the 
little  State  of  Virginia,  —  his  hangman  (we  shudder  to  think  it  and 
nay  it  I)  is  the  whole  Americiin  republic.  .  .  .  Politically  speaking, 
the  nuinler  of  Brown  will  be  an  irrevocable  mistake.  It  will  deal 
the  Union  a  c<»ncealed  wound,  which  will  finally  sunder  the  States. 
Let  America  know  and  consider  that  there  is  one  thing  more  sh<»ck- 
ing  than  Cain  killing  Abel,  —  it  is  Washington  killing  Spartacus." 

fit.in«linrj.  The  bells  are  not  nmg.  I  think  not  more  than  one  or  two  of 
Hrown's  frii'iids  wished  them  to  be  ;  I  did  not.  It  was  more  tittinji  to 
sigiiil'v  our  sorrow  in  the  sulnlued  way,  and  silently,  than  by  any  clsimor 
of  steeples  or  tlic  aNvakenint^  of  angry  feelings  or  any  conflict,  as  netniless 
as  unaniiiihle,  Iwtwceii  neighlK)i*s.  The  services  are  atfecting  and  inipiv*- 
sive,  <iifttingiii.shed  hy  niodesty,  simplicity,  and  earnestness,  —  worthy  alikt 
of  the  oera>ion  and  of  the  man." 
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A  few  months  later  (Maxch  30, 1860)  Victor  Hugo  wrote 
again:  — 

'*  Slavery  in  all  its  forms  will  disappear.  What  the  South  slew 
last  December  was  not  John  Brown,  but  Slavery.  Henceforth,  no 
matter  what  President  Buchanan  may  say  in  his  shameful  message, 
the  American  Union  must  be  considered  dissolved.  Between  the 
North  and  the  South  stands  the  gallows  of  Brown.  Union  is  no 
longer  possible :  such  a  crime  cannot  be  shared.'' 

Again,  upon  the  triumph  of  Oaribaldi  in  Sicily,  Victor 
Hugo  said  (June  18,  1860) :  — 

**  Grand  are  the  liberators  of  mankind !  Let  them  hear  the  grate- 
ful applause  of  the  nations,  whatever  their  fortune !  Yesterday  we 
gave  our  tears;  to-day  our  hosannas  are  heard.  Providence  deals  in 
these  compensations.  John  Brown  failed  in  America,  but  Garibaldi 
has  triumphed  in  Europe.  Mankind,  shuddering  at  the  infamous 
gallows  of  Charlestown,  takes  courage  once  more  at  the  flashing 
Bword  o£  Catalafimi."  ^ 

Although  the  course  of  events  in  America  did  not  follow 
the  exact  line  anticipated  by  the  French  republican,  the 
general  result  was  what  he  had  foreseen,  —  that  the  achieve- 
ment and  death  of  John  Brown  made  future  compromises 
between  slavery  and  freedom  impossible.  What  he  did  in 
Kansas  ior  a  single  State,  he  did  in  Virginia  for  the  whole 
nation,  —  nay,  for  the  whole  world. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked  in  what  way  Brown  per- 
formed this  great  work  for  the  world,  since  he  won  no  bat- 
tle, headed  no  party,  repealed  no  law,  and  could  not  even 
save  his  own  life  from  an  ignominious  penalty.  In  this 
respect  he  resembled  Socrates,  whose  position  in  the  world's 
history  is  yet  fairly  established ;  and  the  parallel  runs  even 
closer.  When  Brown's  friends  urged  upon  him  the  des- 
perate possibilities  of  a  rescue,  he  gave  no  final  answer, 

• 

1  Victor  Hugo's  «*  Actes  et  Paroles  pendant  rExil"  (18.50-60).  In  the 
JtdUion  infinitive  of  his  complete  works,  which  was  still  goinj?  through  the 
press  at  his  death,  in  188.*),  the  author  added  this  note  to  the  ]MissngC!4 
cited  above:  "Victor  Hugo  avait,  ^  propos  de  John  Brown,  predit  la 
gnerre  civile  &  VAm^rique,  et,  .H  pn>pos  dc  OarilmMi,  pi'^dit  I'unite  \  ritnlic 
Ces  deux  predictions  se  realis^n-nt."     He  had  a  right  to  claim  this. 
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until  at  last  came  this  reply,  —  that  he  ''would  not 
out  of  the  prison  if  the  door  was  left  open."  He  added,  as 
a  personal  reason  for  this  choice,  that  his  relations  with 
Captain  Avis,  his  jailer,  were  such  that  he  should  hold  it  a 
breach  of  trust  to  be  rescued.  There  is  an  example  even 
higher  than  that  of  Socrates,  which  history  will  not  fail  to 
hold  up,  —  that  Person  of  whom  his  slayers  said:  ''He 
saved  others;  himself  he  cannot  save." 

Here  is  touched  the  secret  of  Brown's  character,  —  abso- 
lute reliance  on  the  Divine,  entire  disregard  of  the  present^ 
in  view  of  the  promised  future. 

"  For  best  befriended  of  the  Ood 

He  who  in  evil  tuoes, 

Warned  by  an  inward  voioe, 
.    HeedH  not  the  darknew  and  the  dread. 

Biding  by  his  rule  and  choice ; 

Feeling  only  the  tieiy  thread 

Leading  over  heroic,  ground 

(Wnlled  with  mortal  terror  round) 

To  the  aim  which  him  allures  — 

And  the  sweet  heaven  his  deed  securea.*' 


Note.  —  In  Chapter  XV.,  pp.  537  and  54S,  John  Brown,  Jr.,  speaks 
of  an  afFuir  at  '*St.  J./*  in  Missouri,  which  was  asoribed  to  hia  father. 
John  Brown  ha<l  nothing  to  do  with  this  gallant  action  of  his  t>ld  friend 
Abbott,  who  had  rcsimcd  Branson  in  1855.  Briefly,  the  facts  were  these  : 
*'Dr.  John  Doy,  iniprisonod  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  for  abducting  slaves  from 
that  State,  was  released  July  23,  1859,  by  Kansas  men,  led  by  Major 
James  B.  Abbott,  now  living  at  De  Soto,  Johnson  County.  They  entered 
the  jail  at  night,  un<ler  pretence  of  wishing  to  confine  a  horse-thief.  The 
rescue  was  a<lniirab1y  managed,  and  its  moral  influence  throughout  Mis- 
souri  and  the  whole  South  was  very  great." 

In  Chapter  XVI.,  p.  576,  the  expression,  "  He  was  forced  to  rise  from 
what  was  feared  to  he  his  dying  bed,"  does  not  refer  to  hia  attitude  while 
the  indictment  was  read,  but  to  his  presence  in  the  court-room. 
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New  England,  63;  at  Springfield, 
63;  an  agent,  64;  visited  by  Doug- 
lass, 60;  loses  four  children,  69; 
breeds  race-horses  at  Franklin,  GO; 
visits  Europe,  67-70;  dclieacy  of 
touch  in  handling  wool,  70;  opin- 
ions of  England  and  of  German 
farming,  71;  of  Napoleon,  71 ;  visit* 


the  Continent,  73  ;  retuniB  home, 
73;  views  on  early  riaiog,  76;  busi- 
nees  troublea,  78,  83;  ,on  *' knock- 
ing** spirits,  78;  law-auita,  82,  83, 
84,  87;  thevBoeton  trial,  7»,  83; 
again  a  shepherd,  85  ;  advice  to 
son,  85;  probity  of  life,  8G;  fam- 
ily government,  91  ;  devotion  to 
his  father,  94  ;  introduces  himwif 
to  Gerrit  Smith,  97 ;  life  at  North 
Elba,  97-100  ;  intere;»t  in  color^ 
people  there,  101,  104 ;  love  for  the 
region,  105;  carries  tombstone  of 
his  grandfather  to  North  Elba,  114; 
the  task  of  his  life,  116;  method 
for  emancipation,  119  ;  a  Bible 
womhipper,  121;  creed,  122;  ad^ 
vice  to  League  of  Gileadites,  124; 
points  of  re«(Mnl>lance  to  Franklin, 
131;  concern  for  fugitive  slaves,  131; 
opinion  of  the  Negro*s  capacity, 
137;  Spartan  mode  of  life,  67,  1U7, 
138;  h(mie  life,  139,  146;  in  the 
school  of  the  Prophets,  147;  a  far- 
mer, 152;  a  disciple  of  Jefferson, 
171;  jouniey  to  KaiL«as,  199,  200, 
2(i2;  his  first  campaign,  217;  will 
mtt  pay  illegal  taxe^;,  ^^ ;  visit*  pro- 
slavery  camp  as  surveyor,  229;  tells 
story  of  destruction  of  Lawrence, 
236-2:i8 ;  of  events  in  Kansas,  242- 
244;  his  Pottawatomie  executioiui, 
25 1 ,  258, 259,  264 ;  his  reasons  given, 
270;  results  of  the  deed,  279,  280; 
in  retreat,  294;  meeting  with  Rwl- 
path,  904,.  295;  victory  at  Black 
Jack,  208,  299,  300,  304;  talk  with 
Col.  Phillips,  306,  307;  joins  forces 
of  General  Lane,  308;  his  name  a 
terror,  309;  be:»t  known  name  in 
Kansas,  324;  autograph  account  of 
attack  on  I^wrcnce,  332;  in  Chicago, 
341;  esteemed  by  Free  Srat<»  settliT««. 
366,  417 ;  addresses  Lf^gislative  com- 
mittee, 372;  visits  Nonh  Ell>a,  374; 
at  C<mcord,  380;  makes  will,  385; 
receives  aid,  399;  expedition  de- 
layed, 405;  inaction,  406;  disinter- 
estedness, 407;  Virginia  plan,  418: 
dealings  with  Hugh  Forlws,  432; 
with  Gerrit  Smith,  438,  439 :  pathetic 
letters,  440-444;  personality,  446; 
enjoyment  of  Plutarch,  449 :  makes 
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Arraogemeatfl  for  Virginia  plan.  467; 
leaves  Boston  with  money  and  arms, 
464;  i^xivitiional  Constitution,  464, 
469;  aliai  Shubei  Morgan,  473;  at 
Fort  Snyder,  474;  his  Parallels,  481 ; 
retreat  froin  Southern  Kansas,  484, 
485,  486;  captures  pursuers,  484;  at 
Tabor,  488;  at  Grinnell,  489;  his 
friends,  496-618;  relations  with  his 
family,  496;  describes  himself,  611; 
not  actuated  by  *revenge,  612 ;  in 
Marrland,  527;  rents  Kennedy  farm, 
628;  confers  with  Douglass,  688;  op. 
position  to  campaign  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  641 ;  smalliiesA  of  force.  b-Ui ; 
musters  followers,  552;  takes  Hari>- 
er's  Ferry,  553,  554;  wounded  and 
captured,  559 ;  questioned  by  Senator 
Mason  tt  <i/.,  562-669;  conversation 
with  Governor  Wise,  670,  671  ; 
speeches  at  trial,  572;  pronounced 
guilty.  675;  his  life  in  prison,  676- 
626;  sentenced,  583;  lai^t  speech,  584; 
joyful  in  tribulation:*,  589,  594,  696. 
609;  no  murderous  intention,  604, 
606;  last  letter  to  wife,  605;  to  sis- 
ters, 608;  to  family,  613;  last  will, 
616;  preaching  in  prison,  618,  619; 
farewell  to  wife,  624;  no  wish  for 
retcue,  623;  on  the  way  to  scaffold, 
626;  execution,  626;  character,  626; 
personal  traits,  027;  his  true  mission, 
629;  secret  of  bis  character,  632. 

Brown,  John,  Jr.,  36,  86 ;  recollections  ; 
of  Hudson,  34;  statement  as  to 
father's  business  life,  87;  childish 
recollections,  91;  views  of  North 
Elba,  105;  emigration  to  Kansas, 
188;  second  campaic^n  in  Kansas, 
236;  arrest  and  sufferings,  2^)8.  241; 
testimony  as  to  Pottawatomie  execu- 
tions, 260;  resigns  captaincy,  273; 
insanity  of,  273,  274  ;  adventures 
of,  270;  a  prisoner,  310;  Virginia 
plan  confided  to,  450,  451;  organ- 
izes forces  in  Canada,  5:)6.  , 

Brown,    Marv   Anne    Dav,    becomes 

r  »  • 

second  wife  to  John  Brown,  42: 
their  children,  43;  invalidism,  106; 
described,  113;  sympathy  with  hus- 
band's plans.  116;  relK*ence,  408; 
self-sacrifice,  413:  sti-rv  of  life,  497. 
Brown,  Mary  ami  Priscilla,  2. 


BroMm,  Martha,  marries  Peter  *Brown, 
2;  their  children,  2. 

Brown,  Oliver,  43.  193,  198,  218.  242, 
2»3;  with  Mr.  Blair.  416;  in  Mary- 
land, 527;  killed  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
679;  bequest  of,  97,  242. 

Brown,  Owen,  the  elder,  removes  to 
Ohio  from  Connecticut,  4;  autobi- 
ography, 4;  shoemaking  and  farm- 
ing, 4,  6;  travels,  6;  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Hallock,  6;  manies  Ruth  Mills, 
6;  birth  of  first  child,  6;  at  Nor- 
folk, 7 ;  at  Torrington,  7 ;  in  Ohio, 
7;  death  of  wife,  8;  marries  Sally 
Root,  9;  their  children,  9;  death  of 
second  wife,  10;  hatred  of  slavery, 
10,  11;  letters  to  his  son,  John 
Brown,  19,  20;  relations  to  son,  20, 
21,  22,  162,  221. 

Brown,  Owen,  35,  238, 242;  adventures 
after  the  Pottawatomie  executitms, 
276,  276;  views  of  men  and  things 
in  Kansas,  315;  in  MarA'laud,  627; 
escape  from  Harper's  Ferry,  611. 

Brown,  Peter,  carpenter  in  Plymouth, 
1;  marriage,  children,  and  death,  2. 

Bniwn,  Ruth,  recollections,  37;  bap* 
ti-^m,  37;  marriage  and  life,  76.  77, 
81;  reminiscences  of  North  Elba, 
99-104;  of  Mr.  Dana's  visit,  101; 
in  California,  116;  letter  from,  441. 

B'own,  R.  P.,  226;  his  murder,  281. 

Brown,  Salmon,  26,  30,  42-43,  99,  198, 
206,  261,  290-293,  313. 

Brown,  Sarah,  43,  322,  499. 

Brown,  Watson,  43, 341;  at  Chambers- 
burg,  642;  letters  to  wife,  642,  649; 
wounded  at  Harper's  Ferry,  565; 
death,  579;  story  of  death,  611. 

Buchanan,  James,  a  serAant  of  the 
slave-power,  166;  presidential  can- 
didate, and  election  of,  284. 

Biiford,  Jefferson,  in  Kansas,  228,  2^)0, 
260. 

Bumell,  I^vi,  letter  to  O.  Brown,  136. 


r^ABOT,  Dr.,  raises  money  for  Kan- 
sas, 213;  member  of  Natioiud 
Kansas  Committee,  362-364;  dies 
in  1885,  vi. 

Canada,  a  n>fnge,  460;  Brown's  expe- 
dition to,  484.  491. 


am 
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CtRton.  or  West  SinwIiiiTy,  4,  37G. 
Carpenter,  O.  A.,  893;    oiiMioo  of, 

C«M,  Geoerml,  at  ca|»Uin,  90. 

Cato,  Judge,  843,  878. 

Century-  Magazine,  CapUin  Danger- 
field*8  account  quoted,  556. 

Chapin,  the  Measirs.,  testimonial  to 
Brown,  34<3. 

Chapman,  Chief-Juittice,  testimony  as 
to  Brown's  integrity,  87. 

Cha!«e,  Chief-Justice,  letters  to  Brown, 
361. 

Child,  Mrs.  Lydia  MAria,  letter  from 
John  Bri>wn,  580. 

Christian,  James,  story  of  the  Potta- 
watomie executions,  869. 

Civil  war  in  KanMs,  160-343. 

Circular  of  John  Brown,  63. 

Clay,  Henry,  supports  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill,  123:  advocates  Missouri  Com- 
promise, 161. 

Cleveland  and  Titus,  charges  against 
Perkins  and  Brown,  82. 

Clifford,  Miss  Betsey,  anecdotes  re- 
lated by,  146. 

Cochrane*  Ben,  297,  301,  302. 

Code,  Slave,  given  to  Kansas,  177, 
178. 

Coleman,  E.  A.,  statement  of,  258, 
2f>0. 

Coleman,  Franklin,  206. 

Collins,  Samuel,  murderel,  206. 

Coll  ins  vi  lie,  375,  370. 

Committees  for  Kansas,  .344,  355. 

Coni[)any.  Emigrant  Aid,  IG-T 

Con;xre^sional  Committee  of  1856,  173. 

Connecticut,  contingent,  3;  slavery 
abolished  in,  11. 

Conwny,  Martin  F.,  resip:ns,  176;  ad- 
vice of,  211;  visits  Keedcr,  387. 

Cook,  John  K.,  423;  censured  by  Realf, 
471;  by  Biown,  625. 

Copcland,  .lolin  A.,  540,  025. 

Coppoc,  Edwin,  speech  to  Virginians, 
425;  at  Harper's  Ferry,  553,  025. 

Coionado,  Vasquez  de,  in  Kansas, 
100. 

Covenant  of  Kansas  Rounlars,  287. 

Crandall,  Prudence,  arrested  and 
house  burned.  4'2. 

Cromwell  and  Brown,  247,  620. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  trial  before,  79.  80. 


r)ANA,  RICHARD  H.,  Tiaits  North 
i':lbl^  108;  deecribea  Brown^  103, 
104. 

Dangerfield,  Captain,  narrative  of,  556* 

Davis,  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  War  in 
1856,  836;  manifesto  concerning 
Kansas,  884. 

Day,  Mary  Anne.     See  Brown. 

Day,  Orson,  238 ;  prisoner,  838. 

Dayton,  Captain,  288,  862. 

Delamater,  Mr.,story  of  Brown  at  Rich- 
mond, 90. 

Delahay,  Mark,  184. 

De  Soto,  160. 

Deitzler,  G.  W.,  818;  obtains  rifles, 
815,  816. 

Doniphan,  184,  806. 

Douglass,  Fredericls,  describes  Brown's 
life  at  Springfield,  66;  **  Life  and 
Timee  **  quoted,  418 ;  visited  by 
Brown,  433;  confers  with  Brown  at 
Chambersbui^,  5^i8;  letters  to  and 
from,  443,  519,  540,  541;  describes 
Brown,  628. 

Dow,  Charle*,  murdered,  206,  210. 

Doyles,  the,  230 ;  execution  of,  237,  251, 
204 ;  antecedents  of,  272. 

D<»y,  Dr.  John,  632. 

Dred  Scott  decision,  167,  186. 

Dunlop,  H.  L.,  describes  attack  on 
Lawrence,  3.33. 

Dunn,  Charles,  226. 

Dutisne,  160. 

Dutch  Henrj',  death  of,  256,  331. 

Dutch  Henry's  Crossing,  206,  252,255, 
202.  267.  ' 

"  Dutch  William,"  253,  272. 


J^ARLY  Life  of  John  Brown,  12-17; 
of  John  Brown,  Jr.,  91;  of  Ruth 
Brown,  37,  93. 

Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Sermon  on 
Slavery,  11. 

Egpleston,  Mary,  marriape  of,  2. 

Epitaphs  written  by  John  Brown,  3. 617. 

Emerson,  R.  W.,  declines  to  write 
Life  of  John  Brown,  18;  welcomes 
Kossuth,  146;  speech  at  Salem.  405; 
a  friend  to  Brown,  500.  501:  quoted, 
116,  170,  180.  500,  502.  507,  62^i  632. 

Emigrant  Aid  Company  of  New  Eng- 
land, 163 ;  hotel  built  by,  233 ;  arms 
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sent  to  Kanaas  by,  214,  344,  348; 
nature  of,  347. 
Essex  County,  John  Brown's  life  in, 
76;  opinions  of,  77. 

T^AYETTE,  Mr.,  sworn  to  secrecy, 

^   138. 

Flint's  Sun-ey,  32. 

Flovd,  Secretary,  warning  sent  to, 
543. 

Forbes,  Hugh,  Brown's  drill-master, 
3^8;  his  Manual,  389;  character  of , 
390,  425,  431;  at  Tabor,  399,  422; 
treachery  of,  425,  456,  458;  letters 
of«  426,  460;  letters  to,  429,  432,  469. 

Forbes,  JohnM.,  71,  493;  letter  to, 
493. 

Foray  in  Virginia,  519,  et  seq, 

Foster,  C.A.,  228,  230. 

Francis,  Dr.,  testimony  as  to  **  Kansas 
Regulators,"  344. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  and  John  Brown 
compared,  131. 

Franklin,  Ohio,  Brown  at,  69. 

Frederick  the  Great,  sword  of,  552, 554. 

Friends  of  Brown,  —  Emerson,  500; 
Thoreau,  502;  Alcott,  504;  George 
and  Mary  Stearns,  507:  Theodore 
Parker,  512;  Dr.  Howe,  Colonel 
lligginiton,  514  :  Tlionias  Russell, 
512,  624:  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Gerrit 
Smith,  ft  fiL.  517. 

Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  enactment  of,  123; 
Brown's  opinion  of,  106. 

(^  ARIBALDI,  431 ;  John  Brown  com- 
pared  to,  123. 

Geary,  Governor,  an  upright  Democrat, 
284:  reaches  Kansas,  328;  farewell 
address,  329;  injustice  done  to,  by 
Brown,  .333 ;  friendly  feeling  to 
Brown,  338,  839. 

(liddings,  Joshua  R.,  letter  to  John 
Brown,  224. 

Gileadites,  League  of,  124;  resolutions 
of  Springfield  branch  of,  126. 

Gilpatrick,  Dr.,  256,  266. 

Gladstone,  Thomas  H.,  book  quoted, 
175;  views  of  Kansas  Legislature, 
177;  impressions  of  Kansas,  181, 189. 

Glanville,  Jerome,  269,  270. 

Graham^  Dr.,  224. 


Grant,  George,  testimony  of,  255,  331. 

Green,  Shields,  539,  625. 

Grimes,  J.   W.,  of   Iowa,   letter  to, 

355. 
Grinnell,  Brown  at,  488. 


TlALE,  Rev.  Edward  E-,  organizes 
Emigrant  Aid  Company,  163 ; 
quoted,  164;  story  of  tlie  rifles,  214, 
215. 

Hallock,  Heman,  recollections  of,  32. 

Hallock,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  5,  11. 

Hand,  Mrs.  Marian,  26;  letter  to,  607. 

Hanway,  James,  pioneer  in  Kansas, 
206,  229;  testimony  of,  250,  257, 266, 
280;  defends  Brown's  course,  331. 

Harper,  Chancellor,  quoted,  167. 

Harper's  Ferry,  Brown's  plan  to  cap- 
ture, 450,  451,  539:  warning  given, 
543;  origin  of  name,  550;  described 
by  Jefferson,  551;  in  Brown's  pos- 
session, 554,  558 ;  scenes  at,  556-569. 

Harpers'  Weekly,  quoted,  569. 

Harris,  James,  testimony  concerning 
Pottawatomie  executions,  265.    « 

Hawkins,  Nelson,  alias  John  Brown, 
114,  363,  391,  435,  458. 

Hazlitt,  Albert,  54G,  554,  556,  615, 
625. 

Heiskell,  W.  A  ,  receives  Pate's  agree- 
ment, 300. 

Hereford,  Dr.,  484. 

Herald,  New  York,  quitted,  426.  561, 
566. 

Hickory  Point,  298. 

Higginson,  C.  J.,  384. 

Higginson,  H.  L.,384. 

Higginson,  T.  Went  worth,  96  ;  letter 
from  Brown  and  reply,  435-436; 
learns  Brown's  Virginia  plan,  440, 
447 ;  protests  against  delay,  459  ; 
confers  with  Brown,  463,  464;  rec- 
ords preserved  by,  492,  514. 

Hildreth,  Richard,  163. 

Hinsdale,  widow  Lucy,  10. 

Hinton,  Richard  J.,  428^24,  472. 

Holmes,  James  H.,  288,  391,  392,  394, 
395,  397. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Abner  C,  letter  to 
Thomas  Hughes,  618. 

Hopkins,  Dwight,  creditor  of  John 
Brown,  56. 
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Hopkins,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.,  de- 
nounces slavery,  11. 

Hotchkiss,  Wealthy,  144. 

Howe,  Dr.  S.  G.,  163;  on  Kansas  com- 
mittee, 847;  testimony  before  Ma- 
son's committee,  450;  letter  to  Hugh 
Forbes,  459;  favors  postponement 
of  attack,  463;  withdraws  support 
for  a  time,  490;  letter  to  John  M. 
Forbes,  493;  part  taken  by,  514. 

Hoyt,  D.  S.,  murdered,  244,  328. 

Hoyt,  George  H.,  defends  John  Brown, 

675. 
Hubbard,  Gilbert,  business  associate 

of  Brown,  69. 
Hudson,  David,   settlement  in  Ohio, 

M;  an  Abolitionist,  84. 
Hudson,  Ohio,  home  of  Owen  Brown, 

4,  7,  8;  log-house  at,  19;  its  name, 

34. 

Hugo,  Victor,  letter  to  Brown's  widow, 

120 ;  address  to  American  Republic, 

630;  quoted,  631. 
Hull,  General,  at  Detroit  in  1812,  19. 
Hupp,  Philip  and  Miner,  207. 
Humphrey,   Heraan,    letter    to    John 

Bn)wn,*602;  Brown's  reply,  603. 
Hunter,  Andrew,  a  Virginia  lawj'er, 

570;    his   argument   in   court,   575; 

Brown's  letter  to,  584;   mentioned 

by  Victor  Huso,  6:30. 
Hurd.  H.  B.,  Kansas  committee-man, 

:U8,  352,  357,  358,  359,  367,  369. 
Hutchinson,  Captain  Philip,  207. 
Hutchinson,  William,  letter  from,  366. 


f  NDIANS  of  Ohio,  12,  13;  of  Kansas, 

■*■  245,  252,  321. 

Invasion  of  Kansas,  172,  217, 236, 245, 

318,  332. 
Ives,  Lieutenant,  orders  armed  men  to 

disperse,  274. 


T  ACKSON,  Claiborne  F.,  172. 
Jacobs,  Judge,  278. 

James  brothers,  the,  272. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  Notes  on  Virginia, 
168;  views  of  slavery,  169;  gener- 
ous indipiation,  170;  prediction, 
170;  his  fate  if  a  Kansas  settler  in 
18.^5,  170. 


Jonea,  Jonas,  of  Tabor,  400. 

Jones,  Ottawa,  245;  letter  from,  262; 

destruction  of  house,  828. 
Jones,  Sheriff,  209,  231,  284. 


TTAGI,   J.  H.,  423,  469,  472,  474, 
-■^  485,  488,  519-528;  at  Chambers- 
burg,    533,    53S-542;    at  Harper's 
Ferry,  546,  553. 
Kaiser,  Charles,  290,  296,  801. 
Kansas,  John  Brown's  expedition  to, 
111;  a  skirmish  ground,  160;    ex- 
plored by  Dutisne,  part  of  Louisiana 
and  ceded  to  Jefferson,  160;  Emi- 
grants drawn  to,  164;  first  elections, 
171,  172;  slavery  forced  upon,  173, 
176, 182;  Emigration  of  the  Browns 
to,  188-203;    hardships  of  pioneer 
life  in,  204,  205,  222 ;  settlers  mur- 
dered, 210,  225;  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, 228;  Civil  war  there,  236- 
246, 285-336 ;  battles  and  their  value, 
283;   admitted  to  the   Union,  287; 
Indian  Missions  of,  321. 
Kansas  Committees,  344-374,  461-466. 
Kansas  Regulators,  the,  344;  oath  and 
regalia,   345;  EsUblished  by  Lane 
and  Robinson,  346. 
Kennedy,  J.  R.,  account  of  Branson's 

rescue,  207. 
Kennedy  farm,  528,  531,  557,  567. 
KickaiKK)  Rangers,  the,  234,  304. 
King,  Rufus,  opposes  slavery  in  Mis- 
souri, 161. 
Kline,  wounded  at  Osawatomie,  320. 
Kossuth  in  America,  146. 


T  AFAYETTE,  pistols  of,  552. 

Lane,  James  H.,  General,  resolu- 
tions, 183,  308 ;  elected  Senator, 
228;  anecdotes  of,  337,  345,  401; 
letters  from,  401-405. 

La  Salle,  160. 

Laughlm,  Pat,  206. 

Lawrence,  town  of,   public  meeting, 
210;    attack    threatened,  211,  217 
invasions  of,  217  ;  pillage  of,   224 
occasion  of     third    invasion,    230 
destniction  of  hotel.  235  :  of   town, 
230;  again  threatened,  .3.32.  3.35. 
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Lawrence,  Amoi  A.,  employs  Brown 
as  agent,  61;  assiBts  Brown,  111; 
no  knowledge   of    Virginia   plans, 
112;   in  Emigrant  Aid  Company, 
163;  purchases  Sharpens  rifles,  213 ; 
statements  to  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society,  213;  a  friend  to  Kan- 
sas, 314;  letters  from,  213,  373, 374, 
410 ;  raises  money  to  buy  land,  112, 
409,  410. 
Lecompte,  Judge,  231. 
Lecorapton,  232  ;  grand  jury  of,  235 ; 
prisoners  at,  238,  310,  314,  325;  ex- 
change of  priftoners  at,  313. 
Lee,  Colonel  Robert  £.,  555,  558 ;  cap- 
tures John  Brown,  660;  views  of, 
560. 
Legate,  J.  F.,  speech  of,  232. 
Leonard,  £.  C.,  anecdotes  of  Brown, 

64,  67,  628. 
Letters  from  John  Brown 
In  1833-1854. 
To  his  family,  51, 58-62,  74-79, 108, 

109-111,   134,  139-146,   148-153, 

154-159. 
To  Frederick  Brown,  26-27,  40-41. 
To  John  Brown,  Jr.,  45-51,  58-59, 

61-62,  7»-73,  75-78,  81-86,  105, 

139-141,  143,  144-145,  150,  152, 

156-157. 
To  his  wife,  Mary  Brown,  68, 106, 

107,  108,  109,  132,  146,  153. 
To  his  fiither,  Owen  Brown,  21,  22, 

23,24-25. 
To  G.  Kellogg,  56. 
To  Simon  Perkins,  82-83. 
To  "The  Ramshom**  (** Sambo's 

MisUkes  *'),  128-131. 
To     Springfield     fugitive    slaves 

(*'  Words  of  Advice  "),  124-126. 
To  Henry  Thompson,  107, 108, 109, 

110,  154,  158. 

In  1855-1856. 
To   his  family,   191-198,  199-902, 

203-205,  217-221,  222-223,  228, 

236-241,  317-320. 
To  his  wife,  Mary,  198. 
To  N.  T.  Tribune,  379,  481,  508. 
To  £.  B.  Whitman,  241, 801. 

In  1857-1858. 
To  S.  L.  Adair,  370,  388. 
To  his  family,  406,  410-411, 414-415, 

440-441,  453-456,  478-480. 


Letters  from  John  Brown 
To  John  Brown,  Jri,  432-433,  437- 

438,  447,  450,  452  (extract). 
To  his  wife,  Mary,  374, 388, 442-443. 
To  John  £.  Cook,  423. 
To  J.  T.  Cox,  521. 
To  H.  Forbes,  389,  432. 
To  J.  H.  Lane,  401-402. 
To  Theodore  Parker,  422,  434-435, 

447-449,  508. 
To  H.  N.  Rust,  376-577. 
To  F.  B.   Sanborn,  113,  398-401, 

408-409,  412-414,  443-445,  456- 

457,  474,  477. 
To  George  L.  Steams,  368,406, 408- 

410,  411-412,  511. 
To  Eli  Thayer,  382. 
To  Augustus  Wattles,  391,  893. 
To  E.  B.  Whitman,  402-408. 

In  1859. 
To  George  Adams,  588-589. 
To  J.  Q.  Anderson,  611-612. 
To  E.  B.,  582. 
To  his   family,   489-490,  525-526, 

530^532,    550,   579-580,  585-586, 

596-597,  613-615,  616  (bis  wiU). 
To  John  Brown,  Jr.,  535-536. 
To  his  wife,  Mary,  591-593, 59&-596, 

605-606,  617. 
To  his  sisters,  607-608. 
To  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child,  580. 
To  friends  in  New  England,  588. 
To  James  Foreman,  615. 
To  Mr.  Gaston,  at  Tabor,  488. 
To  Mrs.  Mary  Chile,  615. 
To  G.  H.  Hoyt,  609. 
To  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  603. 
To  Rev.  Luther  Humphrey,  594. 
To  T.  HyaU,  606. 
To  J.  H.  Kagi,  522^23,  526,  532- 

583,536-538. 
To  Rev.  Mr.  McFarland,  598. 
To  Rev.  A.  M.  Milligan,  610. 
To  T.  B.  Musgrave,  693. 
To  Thomas  Russell,  578. 
To  Samuel  £.  Sewall,  612. 
To  Mrs.  R.  B.  Spring,  587,   696^ 

599. 
To  Mrs.  Steams,  610. 
To  Miss  Mary  L.  Stems,  607. 
To  D.  R.  Tilden,  609. 
To  Rev.  H.  L.  Yaill,  589. 
To  Dr.  T.  H.  Webb,  612. 
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Letters  to  Jobn  Brown 

In  I85&-1856. 
From  S.  L.  Adair,  822. 
From  C.  H.  Branscomb,  343. 
From  the  Brovro  famUj  in  Kanns, 

194-198. 
From   John   Brown,  Jr.,  310-311, 

325,  330. 
From  Owen  Brown,  Sr.,  19-20. 
From  J.  R.  Giddings,  224. 
From  Charles  Robinson,  329,  330- 

331. 
From  Gerrit  Smith,  364. 
From  H.  Stratton,  308. 
From  Horace  White,  342. 
From  H.  H.  Williams,  364. 
From  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  362. 

In  1857-1868. 
From  8.  L.  Adair,  415. 
From  Allen  &  Wheelock,  383. 
From  Charles  Blair,  378. 
From  J.  Bryant,  390. 
From  S.  P.*  Chase,  363. 
From  Frederick  Douglass,  443. 
From  C.  J.  Higginson,  384. 
From  James  H.  Holmes,   391-393, 

895-396. 
From    James    H.    Lane,    401-402, 

405. 
From  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  373-374. 
From   Massachupetts  Kansas  Com- 
mittee,   360-362,    367-368,    384- 

385,  461-462. 
From  William  A.  Phillips,  397. 
From  Richard  Realf,  398. 
From  George  L.  Steams,  406-407, 

409. 
From  Eli  Thayer,  380,  381,  383. 
From  Ruth  Thompson,  441-442. 
From  Augustus  Wattles,  394,  395. 
From  E.  B.  Whitman,  396-397,  403- 

404. 
From  H.  H.  Williams,  368. 

In  1859. 
From  E.  B.  (a  Quaker  lady),  581. 
From  John  Brown,  Jr.,  534. 
From  Martin  F.  Conway,  484. 
P'rora  Mrs.  E.  A.  Gloucester,  538. 
From  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  534. 
From  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  602, 

603. 
From  F.  B.  Sanborn,  534,  536. 
From  Gerrit  Smith,  364,  524. 


Letters  to  other  persoat. 
In  1829-1854. 

From  Salmon  Brown  to  Owei 
Brown,  Sr.,  87-^. 

From  Levi  Bomell  to  Owen  Brown, 
135. 

In  1855-1856. 

From  Gyms  Adams  to  —  Adams, 
327. 

From  John  Brown,  Jr.,  to  Jason 
Brown,  811-^14. 

From  Owen  Brown  to  Mrs.  John 
Brown,  815;  from  Watson  Brown, 
341. 

From  Amot  A.  Lawrence  to  James 
a  Abbott,  218. 

From  Massachusetts  Kansas  Com- 
mittee to  J.  W.  Grimes,  356;  to 
Edward  Clark,  368-^69;  to  Henry 
B.  Hnrd,  357,  358;  to  H.  H.  Van 
Dyck,  356;  to  £.  B.  Whitman, 
357. 

From  J.  C.  Palmer  to  Dr.  Webb,  216. 

From  J.  D.  Webster  to  J.  P.  Root, 
341. 

From  Daniel  Woodson  to  Gen. 
Eastin,  216. 

In  1857-1858. 

From  John  Brown,  Jr.,  to  Jason,  105. 

From  T.  W.  Higginson  to  F.  B. 
Sanbom  (extract),  492. 

From  S.  G.  Howe  to  Henry  Wilson, 
462. 

From  Massachusetts  Kansas  Com- 
mittee to  H.  B.  Hurd,  358. 

From  F.  B.  Sanbom  to  Hugh  Forbes, 
424-430;  to  T.  Parker.  428;  to 
T.  W.  Higginson,  457-458;  to  H. 
B.  Hurd,  358 :  to  G.  L.  Steams, 
113. 

From  Gerrit  Smith  to  F.  B.  San- 
bora,  458,  466. 

From  G.  L.  Steams  to  F.  B.  San- 
born, 515. 

In  1859  and  later. 

From  J.  G.  Anderson  to  J.  Q.  Aji- 
derson,  545. 

From  John  Brown,  Jr.,  to  J.  H. 
Kagi,  547,  548. 

From  Oliver  Brown  to  his  family, 

547. 
From  Salmon  Brown  to  J.  Redpath, 
261. 
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Letten  to  other  peraons, 
From  Wmtson  Brown  to  his  wife, 

649. 
From  S.  6.  Howe  to  Hogh  Forbes,  458. 
From  S.  G.  Howe  to  John  M.  Forbes, 

493. 
From  Theodore  Parker  to  R.  W. 
Emerson,  518. 
-    From  Theodore  Parker  to  Thomas 
Russell,  512. 
From  £dwin  Morton  to  F.  B.  San- 
bom,  437,  467. 
From  F.  B.  Sanborn  to  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson  (extract),  492-493, 524, 525. 
From  Gerrit  Smith  to  F.  B.  San- 
bom,  483. 
From  G.  L.  Steams  to  EBgginson,520. 
From  H.  D.  Thoreau  to  Harrison 

Blake,  506. 
F^om  Victor  Hugo  to  Mrs.  John 

Brown  (1874),  120. 
From  Gerrit  Smith  to  F.  B.  San- 
born, 661. 
F^om  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Steams  to  F.  B. 

Sanborn,  509-^11. 
From  H.  Stratton  to  F.  B.  Sanbom, 

808. 
FVom   C.   W.    Tajrleore    to   John 
Brown,  Jr.,  611. 
Leybom,  John,  560. 
lincohi,   Abraham,  in  Kansas,  183; 
compared  with  Brown,  185,  518;  in- 
terest in  Kansas,  347. 
Louisiana,  cession  of,  161. 
Lownr,  Groevenor  P.,  211 ;  testimony 

of,  346. 
Lnsk,  Dianthe,  birth,  83;  marriage, 
84;  children  of,  35;  death,  86;  an- 
cestry«  36. 
Lnsk,  Milton,    recollections    of,  83; 
leaves  his  chnrch,  53  ;  a  spiritoalist, 
63;  a  colonizationlst  at  Hudson,  147; 
excommunicated,  148. 
Lykins  (now  Miami)  connty,  172. 


\ff  ACDONALD,  John  (a  horse),  69. 
Malniesbniy,  Lord,  Diary  quoted, 
843. 

Manifest  Destiny,  a  political  watch- 
word, 163. 

Marais  des  Cygnee,  251, 276 ;  origin  of 
name,  824. 
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Marshall,  Chief-Jnstice,  letters  of,  147, 
148. 

Martineao,  Harriet,  connection  with 
Oberlin  College,  138. 

Mason,  Senator,  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  of, 
123 ;  interview  with  Brown,  562;  hia 
investigating  committee,  450,  627. 

Massachusetts,  disgrace  of  its  courts, 
123;  subscriptions  to  Kansas  colo- 
nists, 349,  364;  Kansas  Committees, 
349,  350,  355-358,  868-378;  their 
purpose,  386;  Uieir  relation  to 
Brown*s  Virginia  foray,  461-466. 

Maryland,  Brown  in,  527. 

Mc(>ee,  Uncle  Jimmy,  232. 

Medal,  gold,  given  to  Brown*s  widow, 
120. 

Medford,  visit  of  Brown  to,  17. 

Meeker,  Rev.  Joseph,  brings  first 
printing  press  to  Kansas,  821. 

Mendenhall,  Richard,  228;  letter 
concerning  Brown,  326. 

Merriam,  F.  J.,  646,  548. 

Miles,  Peter,  8. 

Mills,  Ruth,  marries  Owen  Brown,  8 ; 
their  childnn,  6,  7,  8  ;  death  of,  8. 

Mills,  Dr.  LuciuSjSufferings  in  Kansas, 
242. 

Miltoo,  quoted,  248,  578,  624. 

Missions,  Indian,  of  Kansas,  821. 

Missouri  Compromise,  debated  In 
Congress,  117 ;  declares  Kansas 
free  soil,  161;  remarkable  declara- 
tions of  J.  Q.  Adams  and  J.  C.  Cal- 
houn conceming,  118. 

Moffat,  C.  W.,  425. 

Montgomery,  Captain  James,  826,  474, 
477;  fires  on  U.  S.  dragoons,  4iS0. 

Morgan,  Shubel,  aliat  John  Brown, 
478. 

Morse,  a  Kansas  trader,  256. 

Mortoo,  Edwin,  429,  487,  444,  467, 
483,  524,  636. 

Musgrave,  Mr.,  buys  wool  of  Brown, 
68. 

Musgrave,  T.  B.,  letter  from  Brown, 
698. 


^APOLEON,  Lonis,  the  coop  d'etat, 

146. 
National  Kansas  Committee,  846,  848; 
its  operations,   861;    membtn  ol» 
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359;  repor.  of,  859;  dealingB  with 
Brown,  341,  348,  359,  361,  367,  413; 
crlticUed  by  Mr.  Lawreoce,  373. 

New  Englaud  Emigrant  Aid  Company. 
Se^  Emigrant  Aid  Company. 

Newby  Dangerfield,  abot,  555. 

Norfolk,  Conn.,  5,  6. 

Nortb  Canaan,  story  of  Parson  Thomp- 
son and  his  slaves,  11. 

North  Elba,  Brown  family  at,  73,  97; 
life  at,  98,  99;  described  by  John 
Brown,  Jr.,  105;  hardships  of  life 
at,  106 ;  burials  tbere,  3, 114, 617, 626. 

Notes  for  speeches  by  Brovm,  242. 


QBERUN  COLLEGE,  133;  records 
of,    134;    connection   with   Miss 
Martineau,  138. 

Ohio,  journey  of  Owen  Brown  to,  7; 
of  John  Brown,  12 ;  Indians  of,  8. 

"Old  Brown's  Farewell,"  608;  his 
"Parallels,"  481. 

Oread,  Mt.,  seat  of  Kansas  University, 
306. 

Osage  River,  the,  251. 

Osawatomie,  188;  location  of  the 
Browiif,  205;  Proslavery  camp  at, 
2-30;  burning  of,  245;  description, 
251;  last  fight  in,  314,  318;  Pro- 
slavery  account,  321 ;  monument  at, 
.323. 

Osawatomi^  Brown,  188,  317,  504,  558. 

Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  opposes  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  161. 

Ottawas,  the,  196,  24G. 

Ottawa  Jones.     <See  Jones. 

Oviatt,  Captain,  employs  Brown,  58; 
tei<timony  to  business  character  of, 
67,  86 ;  partner  of  Brown,  69. 

Owt*n,  John,  3;  marriage,  3. 

Ownership  of  arms  carried  to  Virginia, 
349,  350,  368,  384,  413,  464. 


pALMYRA,  robbed,  238;  camp  at, 
258;  battle  at,  299,  300. 

Paola,  278,  279,  301,  309. 

Parentage  of  Brown,  8. 

Parker,  Mr.,  wounded  by  Border  Ruf- 
fians, 245. 

Parker,  Rev.  Theodore,  first  meets 
Brown,  16;  correspoudiH  about  him, 


438,  450,  518,  515,  517;  letters  from 
l^wn,  434,  438»  447,  448;  death, 
492;  a  friend  to  Brown,  511;  letter 
to  Enuuvoa  from  Boxiie,  613;  letter 
to  F.  Jatfkaon,  517. 

Persons,  Luke  F.,  statement  respecting 
Kansas,  885;  respecting  book,  47I4 

Pate,  Captain,  his  capture  descritted 
by  Brown,  238;  by  Owen  Brown, 
298;  his  agreement  with  Brown, 
240,  300;  release  of,  304;  his  con- 
duct, 301,  304. 

Perkins  and  Brown,  64 ;  settlement  of 
affairs,  79,  88,  155,  157. 

Phillips,  W.  A.,  305,  393,  397. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  187,  514,  622. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  president  in  1856i 
166,  176,  236,  343. 

Pilgrimage  to  Kansas,  189,  191,  202. 

Pioneer  instinct  of  the  Browa  family, 
90,  115. 

Pinckney,  Charles,  161. 

Pinkney,  William,  161. 

Plaintield,  John  Brovm  at  school  at, 
31,  32. 

Plymouth  Plantations,  History  of,  2. 

Pottawatomie  Creek,  188.  251*  260. 

Pottawatomie  Indians,  196. 

Pottawatomie  executions,  171,  227, 
247,  248;  Kcene  of,  251;  facts  of, 
257,  259,  262,  265,  269,  271;  effect 
in  Ottawa  camp,  273;  on  the  Bor- 
der Ruffians,  274,  278,  280;  prosla- 
very  account  of,  331,  332. 

QUETELET,  quoted,  468. 
^  Quivira,  the  land  of,  160. 
Quincy,  Josiah,  letter  to  Judge  Hoar, 
249." 

J^ANDOLPH,  Penn,  42. 

Realf,  Richard,  reports  Brown's 
plan,  136;  sent  to  Brown  as  mes- 
senger, 396 ;  letter  to  Brown,  470. 

Bed  path,  James,  biographer  of  Brown, 
18;  mistaken,  261;  describes  Prairie 
City,  292;  meeU  Brown,  294,  340, 
471;  report  of  New  York  meeting, 
353. 

Reeder,  (Governor  Andrew  H.,  171 ;  re- 
moved by  Pierce,  176;  declarations 
of,  183;  visited  by  Brown,  387. 
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Beid*  General  J.  W.,  leads  attack  on 
Osawatomie,  321 ;  on  Lawrence,  835. 

Richfield,  Brown  a  shepherd  at,  58. 

Richmond,  Brown  at,  90. 

Rively  Pierce,  testimony  of,  226. 

Robinson,  Charles,  letters  of,  171, 
212,  329,  330;  agent  of  EmigranI 
Aid  Company,  212;  defends  Brown's 
share  in  Pottawatomie  executions, 
171,  281;  speech  at  Osawatomie, 
280,  324 ;  compares  Brown  to  Christ, 
325 ;  calls  Brown  a  robber  and  mur- 
derer, 490. 

klobinson,  Mrs.  Charles,  quoted  from, 
214;  concerning  Black  Jack,  303. 

^dockville,  Woollen  Co.  of,  55. 

Boot,  Sally,  marries  Owen  Brown,  0; 
their  children  and  death,  9, 10. 

Russell,  Thomas,  509,  512;  interview 
with  Brown  in  prison,  624. 

jlussell.  Major, 560. 

ilussell,  William  H.,  a  trustee  under 
Brown's  will  of  1857,  385;  reassures 
Brown,  476. 

Uust,  H.  N.,  orders  pikes,  376;  letters 
to  and  from  Brown,  375,  377. 


I^ACRAMENTO,  the  old  cannon,  300. 
Sambo*s  mbtakes,  128. 

flanbom,  F.  B.,  sonnets  to  John  Brown 
by,  ix;  first  meets  Brown,  17;  Kan- 
sas Committees,  member  of,  347; 
action  Uken  by,  848,  355,  368; 
introduces  Brown  to  Legislative 
Committee,  370;  corresponds  with 
Brown,  113,  349,  381,  398,  408,  412, 
435,  440,  443,  456,  474,  520,  584, 
648 ;  Virginia  plan  disclosed  to,  418, 
450;  letter  to  Forbes,  429;  at  Gerrit 
Smith's,  112,  4*38,  561;  corresponds 
with  Smith  about  Brown's  Virginia 
plans,  458,  466,  48*3,  ,514,  524,  535, 
548;  advocates  delay,  460;  in  secret 
committee^  463,  492,  514,  520,  523-^ 
525;  lettar  to  R.  W.  Emerson,  623. 

Schamyl,  compared  with  Brown,  IM. 

Scott,  General,  560. 

Sears,  Rev.  Edmond  H.,  poem  of,  629. 

Shannon,  Governor,  210:  proclamation 
of,  216;  I^wrence  treaty,  219;  re* 
called,  284 ;  apprehends  failure,  309> 
304;  superseded,  338. 


Sharpe's  Rifles,  purchased  by  EmI* 
grant  Aid  Company,  213,  214^  215; 
by  Dr.  Cabot  for  Massachusetts 
Committee,  349,  358. 

Shawnee  Mission,  17C,  210. 

Shermans,  the,  230,  253;  execution  of 
William,  265;  his  vile  character, 
255;  death  of  Henry,  331 ;  he  guides 
the  ruffians  to  Jones's  house,  323. 

Shore,  Captain,  239,  240,  297;  at  Pal- 
myra, 302. 

Slavery,  American,  its  nature,  167; 
attempts  to  establish  it  in  Ksnsas, 
161,  176-184. 

Smith,  Mrs.  A.  C,  corresponds  with 
Sanborn,  514. 

Smith,  Gerrit,  offers  lands,  96,  101; 
interview  with  Brown,  97 ;  donation 
by,  194;  generosity  to  Kansas  colo- 
nists, 353;  impression  of  Forbes, 
430;  receives  Brown  and  friends, 
438,  467;  Virginia  plan  revealed  to, 
462 ;  chairman  of  secret  committee, 
463;  a  friend  to  Brown,  514,  533; 
gives  public  warning,  544;  letters 
concerning  Brown,  364,  385,  458, 
466,  483,  514,  524,  536,  561. 

Smith,  Isaac,  alias  John  Brown,  539. 

Smith,  James,  alias  John  Brown, 
393. 

Socrates,  compared  with  Brown,  631. 

Southampton  Massacre,  the,  34. 

Sparks,  Stephen,  rescue,  226;  testi- 
mony of  wife,  226,  227. 

Speer,  John  and  Joseph,  216 ;  indict- 
ment of,  232. 

Spring,  Mrs.  Bfarcus,  letten  of  Brown 
to,  591,  599 ;  last  words  to,  621. 

Spring,  Professor,  describes  "Dutch 
Henry's  Crossing,"  252. 

Springdale,  Iowa,  433,  479. 

Springfield,  Blass.,  removal  of  Brown 
to,  63;  his  life  in,  64;  branch  of 
Gileadite  League,  124;  resolutions 
of  same,  126. 

Span,  battle  of,  486. 

Steams,  Mr.  George  Lnther,  hospital- 
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